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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


THE object of the Committee of the Theological Transla- 
tion Fund is to place within the reach of English readers 
who are not conversant with the languages of the Conti- 
nent, the best results of recent Continental theological inves- 
tigations. In accordance with this object, the Translator 
of the present volume has endeavoured to give the meaning 
of the Author clearly and concisely, and has avoided the 
temptation of making smooth sentences and rounded periods. 
The Translator is perfectly aware that the English is by no 
means a model of diction or of style, but challenges criticism 
as to the faithfulness of the translation—and as criticism, like 
punishment, is useless unless remedial, hopes to profit ‘in the 
second volume by the criticism on the first. If the book can 
be readily understood by those for whom it is intended, its 


aim will be attained. 


A. P. 


September 27th, 18738. 
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FIRST PART. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE STANDPOINT OF THE INQUIRY—TIrHE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
AS THE SOURCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL’S HISTORY—DIVISION 
OF THE WHOLE SUBJECT. 


To investigate critically the primitive history of Christianity, 
its origin and first development as they le before us in the list 
of writings which form our New Testament Canon, is the great 
problem of our time; a problem which can only arise from the 
deepest centre of a universal interest and feeling. It may be 
justly said of the present age that its prevailing ten- 
dency is critical, and that its desire is not so much to shape 
a growing world, as to grasp one already grown and pre- 
sent, in the more important epochs of its development. The 
principal efforts of the age in the higher walks of science 
are critical and historical; of everything it is asked what 
is its influence on the present in its historical claims? All 
data and facts are looked at on their -own basis, above all it 
is sought to go back to the beginning, to the first elements in 
which everything is included, in order to arrive at a clear in- 
sight into the whole from the discovered relations of the indi- 
vidual parts. This independence of thought, attained after such 
great effort—after the painful toil of many centuries—naturally 
turns its gaze back into the Past, the spirit reposing in the self- 
certainty of its consciousness, now first placed on a standpoint 
from which it can review the paths along which it has passed, 
driven by the force of circumstances, and it reviews them in 

. order to illumine the unconscious Past with the consciousness 
of the inward necessities of the Present. If inso many walks of 
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human knowledge this critical task is the necessary mental 
process through which the consciousness of the Present becomes 
mingled with that of the Past, where can it be of greater im- 
portance than when the Present is linked with the Past by the 
strictest and closest ties, and when this union has its roots in 
the deepest interests of our spiritual being ? Christianity is on 
one hand the great spiritual power which determines all the 
belief and thought of the present age, the ultimate principle by 
which the self-consciousness of the spirit is produced and 
maintained, so that unless it were essentially Christian it would 
have no stability or firmness in itself. On the other hand, 
Christianity is in its very nature a purely historical problem, 
whose solution lies only in that Past in which Christianity itself 
had its origin; a problem which can only be solved by that 
critical attitude of thought which applies to the Past the know- 
ledge acquired in the Present. The great importance which this 
problem attained in our age as soon as the separate elements of 
its solution prepared long before-hand were collected in one 
point of view, and reduced to their definite expression, led to the 
critical Life of Jesus by Strauss. The keenness of this criticism 
which yet had the principal part of its force in the clearness 
with which it drew necessary deductions from long granted pre- 
misses, took the public by surprise, and made a painful impres- 
sion by the negative character of its results, which it was 
thought could not be too quickly guarded against by hastily 
attempted refutations. What results followed, and what effects 
were generally produced on the consciousness of the age by 
this great critical agitation must not here be entered into, but 
the scientific claim of such a criticism must not have any doubt 
thrown on it by any thought of its possible result. It must be 
recognized as a decided need in the education of the age, and 
all that is said in 80 many quarters against the work of Strauss 
can only be of any value as laying down a challenge to us to go 
still deeper and more thoroughly into the critical process begun 
by him. 
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The criticism of the Gospel history, so far as it immediately 
concerns the life of the Founder of Christianity, with which so 
many weighty questions are allied, will long remain the most 
important object of the critical labours of our time. In view of 
the interests of the problem there next follows the historical 
and critical inquiry into the question how Christianity, so closely 
interwoven with Judaism, broke loose from it and entered on 
its sphere of world-wide historical importance. In regard 
to the life of Jesus, the conscious idea of Christianity and 
its principles, originated by him, and by him carried out 
through the devotion of his whole being, is what the Gospel 
history presents to us as the essence of the historical meaning 
of his life. But when we proceed from the Evangelical history 
to that of the time of the Apostles the practical realization of that 
idea becomes the proper object of historical research. This 
practical realization of the idea of Christianity was first dealt 
with when entering into the reality of its consciousness through 
the death and resurrection of Jesus, and becoming of itself a 
living power, the idea found in the bounds of the national 
Judaism, the chief obstacle to its universal historical realization. 

How these bounds were broken through, how Christianity, 
instead of remaining a mere form of Judaism, although a pro- 
gressive one, asserted itself as a separate, independent princi- 
ple, broke loose from it, and took its stand as a new en- 
franchised form of religious thought and life, essentially differs 
ing from all the national peculiarities of Judaism is the 
ultimate, most important point of the primitive history of 
Christianity. Here also as in the Gospel history the indi- 
viduality of a single life is the peculiar object of the historical 
and critical enquiry. That Christianity, in its universal historical 
acceptation, was the work of the Apostle Paul is undeniably an 
historical matter of fact, but in what manner he achieved this, 
in what light his relations with the elder Apostles must be 
viewed, whether it was in harmony with them or in contradic- 
tion and opposition to them, that he. first authoritatively laid 

1 * 
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down principles and opinions, this it is that deserves a most 
thorough and accurate inquiry. As in the Gospel history, his- 
torical criticism has here two statements before it, differing 
from each other, which must be weighed and compared, in 
order to get from them their pure historical value. These are 
the accounts contained in the Acts of the Apostles and the 
historical data comprehended in the Apostie’s own Epistles. It 
is true that one would think that in all the cases where the 
accounts in the Acts do not altogether agree with the statements 
of the Apostle the latter would have such a decided claim to 
authentic truth that the contradictions in the Acts would 
scarcely be worth attention, but this rule, which would seem to 
spring from the nature of the case, has not up to this time been 
so much followed as it deserves. As far as the supposition of the 
thorough identity of the statements in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles and the personal declarations of the Apostle in his Epis- 
tles is maintained the existing discrepancies, even when they 
‘cannot be denied, are considered too slight and unimportant to 
have any further weight attached to them, and in some cases 
even opinions have ranged themselves on the side of the Acts 
of the Apostles, contrary to the clear assertions of the Apostle. 
Thus not only is historical truth set in a false light, but the 
justice and impartiality which are due to the Apostle in the in- 
vestigation of his life and labours cannot be thoroughly em- 
ployed. In order to show that in his relation to the other 
Apostles no serious differences existed, there is no hesitation in 
ascribing to him in many cases a course of action, which, if it 
really took place as is stated, throws a very equivocal light on 
his character. A statement of this part of the primitive history 
of Christianity, undertaken on the strict foundation of historical 
criticism, can therefore bo nothing but an apology for the 
Apostle. Neander’s History of the Apostolic Age is so little 
free from this one-sided manner of treatment, that it makes a 
point of bringing the whole historical material into apparent 
harmony, and in this way has aided in altering the point of view 
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of the most important time of this period of the development of 
Christianity. ; 

The Acts of the Apostles are presented then as the chief 
source of the history ef the apostolic life and labours of the 
Apostle Paul. But the historian cannot take his stand on it 
without first making himself acquainted with the position it 
holds with regard to its historical object. Between the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Pauline Epistles, as far as the historical 
contents of the latter can be compared with the Acts of the 
Apostles, there will be found in general the same relation as 
between the Gospel of John and the Synoptical Gospels. Tho 
comparison of both these sources must lead to the conclusion 
that, considering the great difference between the two state- 
ments, historical truth can only belong to one of them. To 
which it does belong can only be decided by the undisputed 
historical rule that the statement which has the greatest claim 
to historical truth is that which appears most unprejudiced and 
nowhere betrays a desire to subordinate its historical material 
to any special subjective aim. Fer the history of the Apostolic 
Age the Pauline Epistles take precedence of all the other New 
Testament writings, as an authentic source. On this account 
the Acts must fill a secondary place; but there is also the 
further critical. point that the same rule which defines the rela- 
tion of the Synoptical Gospels te the Gospel of John, finds its 
application in the Acts of the Apostles ;. whilst in this place, 
and in order to indicate the standpoint of the following inquiry, 
I must express this opinion. on the Acts of the Apostles, that I 
can find in it no purely objective statement, but only one which is 
arranged on subjective grounds; and I must also express a great. 
wish to refer to:a critical. work which I venture to follow all the 
more, as it afforded me important results when I devoted myself 
to a quite different line of work some-time ago.* Schnecken- 
burger designated the aim of the Acts of the Apostles as apolo~ 


* Schneckenburger “ iiber den Zweck der Apostlelgeschichte,” Berne, 1841. See 


my review of this essay in the Jahrbiicher fiir wissenschaftliche Kritik, March, 
1841. No. 46. 
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getic. According to the results of his inquiry, we have to 
consider this work as a defence of the Apostle Paul in his 
apostolic dignity and his personal and apostolic conduct, espe- 
cially in Gentile matters in the face of all Jewish opposition and 
censure. The idea that runs through the whole, that of a 
parallel between the two Apostles Peter and Paul, lies at the 
root of each of the principal parts into which the Acts of the 
Apostles is divided* (Chapters i. to xii., and xui. to the end). 
The unity of the work consists in this idea; its chief tendency is 
to represent the difference between Peter and Paul as unessen- 
tial and triflmg. To this end Paul is made in the second part 
to appear as much as possible like Peter, and Peter in the first 
part as much as possible hke Paul. It is sought also to make 
both as nearly as possible of the same importance, so that one 
may sometimes be taken for the other, which, according to the 
undeniably Pauline author of the Acts of the Apostles, can only 
result in favour of Paul. But, as Schneckenburger points. out, 
there is wanting in the second part any proof of Paul’s righteous- 
ness according to the law, (such as zealous keeping of feasts, 
frequent journies to the Temple, personal asceticism, and circum- 
cision ;) but on the other hand there is no trace of that side of 
Paul’s piety which opposed itself to the law. The same Judaiz- 
ing characteristics which meet us in the personal conduct of Paul, 
are evident in the account of his official labours. Paul observed 
the most fitting respect, not only towards the elder Apostles, 
who so completely agreed with him (Chapter xv.), but also to- 
wards .the Jewish people—especially in this, that he, as is here 
brought intentionally to our notice, first proclaimed the Gospel 
to the Jews, and then, when they rejected him and his Gospel, 
turned to the Gentiles. Schneckenburger with much ingenuity 
further endeavours to prove that all the important omissions in 
the Pauline history are to be accounted for by this apologetic 
tendency of the Acts. They refer to persons or facts whose 


* This idea and its influence on the views or the aim of the Acts of the Apostles 
I first commented on in my treatise tiber den Ursprung des Episcopats, Tubingen 
Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 1838, pt. 3, p. 142. 
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mention or description would have given a completely different 
picture of Paul to that which is exhibited by the text as it 
stands, putting ott of sight altogether as this does the Jewish 
prejudices and misrepresentations which we hear of in the 
Pauline Epistles. The most remarkable instance of this kind 
is the utter silence of the Acts of the Apostles with regard to 
the scene related in the Epistle to the Galatians between Peter 
and Paul at Antioch; and with this may be connected the 
omission of the name of Titus in the Acts. The first part of 
the Acts is constructed in accordance with the same apologetic 
aim. The Jewish opponents of the Apostle Paul, as we see 
especially in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, would not 
allow that the visions which he claimed for himself were any 
proof of his apostolic mission. In this view the vision ascribed 
to Peter (Chapter x.) and its acknowledgment by the primitive 
Church is of importance as an indirect legitimation of the 
Pauline visions. But this vision has reference to the conver- 
sion of the first Gentile Cornelius. If therefore the Judaizers 
complained that the Apostle Paul devoted himself to the con- 
version of the Gentiles, whilst the Children of the Covenant 
still were for the most part unbelieving, the first part states 
that long before Paul, Gentiles had been baptized, and baptized 
actually by Peter, the head of the Judaizers. Thus the whole 
question of the admission of the Gentiles had been decided by 
a divine vision, by the recognition of the primitive Church, and 
by the most definite preaching and deeds of the Apostles. 
Paul therefore had only to tread in the footsteps of the older 
Apostle. Further, a comparison of the passages xv. 7, 14,. 
shows an unmistakeable design to vindicate the earlier aetivity 
of Peter among the Gentiles, and through this precedent to 
impress on the activity of Paul, so blamed by some, the seal of 
legitimacy given by the assembled primitive Church. Above | 
all, it is obvious how desirous the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles is to show how Peter began the conversion of the 
Gentiles. He did this by divine command after the indifference 
of the Jews in general had been proved. 
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Schneckenburger rightly finds another great proof of this 
apologetic tendency of the Acts of the Apostles in the fact that 
whilst the second part makes Paul believe and speak as much 
as possible in conformity with Judaizing claims, the same prin- 
ciples of equal participation by Jews and Gentiles in the Messi- 
anic salvation which Paul so circumstantially develops in the 
Epistle to the Romans, are laid down and pronounced to be 
real by the Jewish-Christian Apostle, in the first part. The 
universality of Christianity and the lawfulness of preaching to 
the Gentiles were so decidedly recognised by Peter that no 
doubt can be entertained that in the opinion of the narrator this 
doctrine has been already indicated in the words of Jesus, 
Acts 1. 8 

Schneckenburger has incontestably proved that the Acts 
of the Apostles was composed from this apologetic point 
of view. If it is still further asked whether it was written 
exclusively in this apologetic interest, whether it does not 
also contain passages which cannot well be even reconciled 
with such a purpose, and in which the general aim seems 
to be to furnish a historical statement, we can even in this 
case find nothing of any importance which is in contra- 
diction to the decidedly apologetic aim. The second part, 
which is occupied exclusively with the Apostle Paul, offers no 
difficulty in this respect, for we can perceive on reflection, that 
although the accounts of the travels of the Apostle contain more 
personal and special details than are required by the apologetic 
aim, still we can also undoubtedly see that the account itself 
throughout presents features in which the same aim of the 
author can be easily traced. 

In the first part indeed the purely historical interest would 
seem to predominate over the apologetic one, if we did not take 
into consideration that the author in the parallel which he has 
in view must first have been certain of the necessary historical 
basis, and also that his apologetic aim must have been indirectly 
forwarded to a considerable extent by the care and accuracy 
which he brings to bear on his account of the circumstances 
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and arrangements of the first Christian Church. He keeps back 
with the greatest care the especial Judaizing side of the primi- 
tive Church, hoping by this means to further all the more the 
chief aim of his work, the apology for the Apostle Paul, which 
thus takes the character of a simple historical narrative. In 
reality we ought not to set the apologetic in such direct opposition 
to the historical interest, that when the first is established the 
second will not unite with it, for the apologetic aim will even 
grow out of the established historical foundation. Another and 
much more important question here introduces itself, namely, 
how the supposition of the apologetic aim of the Acts of the 
Apostles to which we have referred, stands with regard to the his- 
torical trustworthiness of the work and the authorship of Luke ? 
Schneckenburger seeks to avoid as much as possible the awk- 
ward conclusion which might be deduced in this point of view 
from the result of his investigations. He refutes very carefully 
the opinions of those who differ from him, by saying they seem 
to throw a doubt on the historical trustworthiness of the Acts, 
and pronounces repeatedly and decidedly in favour of the theory 
that Luke was the author. But it 1s not possible for him to 
carry out his view of the aim of the Acts without sometimes 
granting more than seems to be compatible with the supposi- 
tion of its being the work of an author standing in so close a 
connexion with the Apostle. Looked at in this light, how sus- 
picious are such admissions as the following: Luke evidently 
did not intend to include in his plan a complete historical pic- 
ture of Paul, but as pleasing an one as possible. He may not 
have incorporated in his work any unhistorical feature, yet 
there are wanting, in the interests of strict impartiality, the chief 
features of the Pauline character which meet us in his own 
writings (p. 58). The picture it presents of Paul and his 
labours ‘is a partial one, not in conformity with the description 
he gives of himself in the Epistles, either in generalities or in 
special details, and is one that a Paulinist would not havé repre- 
sented without some subordinate apologetic aim (p. 92). There 
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may be really some difficulty in reconciling the later historical 
facts of the Judaizing of Peter with the Pauline teachings and 
labours which are attributed to Peter in the first part, and un- 
doubtedly in the second part Paul seems to have altered more 
to accommodate himself to the Jewish wishes and prejudices than 
in fact was the case. At any rate, the characteristic Pauline 
decisiveness nowhere appears either in teaching or action 
(p. 210). That the author could not entirely get over the 
Apostle’s journey to Jerusalem and the facts so closely depen- 
dent on it, but for that very reason may have attributed quite 
different motives to the journey (p. 118); that the objective 
succession of events are internally improbable (p. 145); that he 
has permitted himself to use an unhistorical hyperbole (p. 182), 
&c. &c. All this Schneckenburger cannot deny ; he accord- 
ingly passes over such points very lightly, and above all is most 
careful to prevent any suspicion of historical fiction from at- 
taching to the author of the Acts of the Apostles. But after 
these admissions it is not possible that his historical trustworthi- 
ness should remain completely undisturbed. 

Any writer who 1s purposely silent upon so many points, and 
thereby places the facts of his narrative in a different light, 
cannot certainly be considered as just and conscientious ; 
especially when, as soon as he finds it his interest to do so, he 
places himself in a wrong position with regard to true history. 
If we go through the whole series of special instances, in which 
the designed parallel between the two Apostles, made in the 
Acts of the Apostles, is indicated by Schneckenburger, and 
then carefully consider how analogous is the one to the other; 
who can believe that the author has taken all this only from the 
history lying before him, with the simple intention of choosing 
what was best for his purpose. This remarkable fact leads us 
to the assumption of a special aim ; but what is gained by that 
assumption, if the fact remains? If matters really are as they are 
here represented, we can only consider the author as useful for 
mere reference, and it must be in the highest degree doubtful 
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whether he held the apologetic view he adopts, which he never 
once distinctly explains. 

It is certainly apparent that a decided apologetic feeling lies 
at the root of his statement, and therefore it must be doubtful 
whether we can have a purely historical relation from him: and 
it can scarcely be denied that possibly, if not probably, he has 
in many cases altered the true history, not only negatively, by 
ignoring actions and circumstances which bear essentially on 
his subject matter, but also positively. 

The most weighty reason for this opinion is, that the Paul of 
the Acts is manifestly quite a different person from the Paul of 
the Epistles. ‘‘ Evidently,” says Schneckenburger himself 
(p. 150), “ we do not here get a full and entire account of 
Paul’s relation to the law, but a one-sided one, and there is 
really nothing laid before us by which we can form an opinion 
of the other side of this relation.”” When the author, who in 
the historical narrative of Paul, describes him so exactly, and 
who represents the accusation of his unfaithfulness to the law 
as a slander, by making him perform an act of legal conformity 
(Acts xxi. 20, &c.), in regard to which Paul can only clear him- 
self by the exercise of the subtlest casuistry, (Romans 11. 31. 
vouov ov karapyouper dia tig whoTewe, GAAG vdpov icrw@pev), the 
conjecture is surely allowable that a special purpose is to be 
served in presenting Paul to the readers of the Acts in this 
particular light. 

The two views which together make one Paul are, in fact, so 
divergent and heterogeneous that, although the author may be 
valuable as an historically faithful referee, the connection that 
is necessary to harmonize them is by no means self-evident, 
and must after all be sought for in the Apostle himself, that is 
to say, the historical character of the author can only be main- 
tained at the cost of the moral character of the Apostle. When 
the whole bearing of the case, as set forth in accordance with 
Schneckenburger’s investigation, is considered, it is impossible 
for us to remain within the limits which he sects to himself, 
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where they appear to be only arbitrary ; the results of his in- 
quiries draw us on from the mere supposition of an apologetic 
aim to a much further point, whieh places the question as to 
the aim of the Acts of the Apostles and its author in a different 
position. Ifthe idea of an undeniably existing apologetic interest 
be maintained then follows the unanswerable question— What 
can have decided the author to sacrifice historical truth to this 
bias? That this can only have been done on very weighty grounds 
is certainly a natural supposition, but these grounds do not eon- 
cern the person of the Apostle, or any matters which touch him 
very nearly. Why then, if the Apostle needed an apology, 
could not the best apology have been found im an open historical 
detail of his apostolic life and labours? in the entire results. of 
his whole conduct in his apostolie calling? The reasons for 
the mode of treatment really pursued can only be sought for in 
circumstances. which, in the interest of the community, made 
such concession necessary on the part of a disciple of Paul. 
These circumstances took place at a time when, in consequence 
of all those efforts which we see from the Epistles of the Apostle 
himself were made in the most strenuous manner by his Jewish- 
Christian opponents, the Pauline doctrine was so severely 
repressed that >t could only maintain itself through a concession, 
which modified the hardness and bluffness of its opposition to 
the law and Judaism, and by this means put itself into a position 
as far as possible harmonizing the antagonistic views of the 
powerful Jewish-Christian party opposed to him. As far as we 
ean. follow the course of these circumstances we find it undeni- 
able that they did exist, that they extended far into the second 
century, and that they were powerful eneugh during that 
period when a newly-established Church was rising out of the 
eonflict of heterogeneous elements, to produce other literary 
results of a similar tendency. If we keep clearly in view these 
eircumstances in their connection and in the meaning they took 
in their gradual. development, we- shall be carried.on by them.to 
@ point when. we ean no longer maintain the authorship of Luke, 
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as far as regards the Acts of the Apostles,in the form in which 
we possess them. Still it may not be impossibie that prepara- 
tions, collections, narratives, chronicles, especially those con- 
cerning the last journey of the Apostle, from the hand of Luke 
may be the foundation of the Acts. That the name of Luke has 
been prefixed to it presupposes Only that as its whole purpose is 
preeminently devoted to the life and labours of the Apostle Paul, 
the work is evidently written in his interest, and can only have 
proceeded from the immediate circle of the Apostle. Was not 
this in the mind of the author, when in one place he allows him- 
self, by the expression ‘ We,” to be brought forward as in 
existing and intimate relations with the person under consider- 
ation? Who is it that speaks of himself in this form? He calls 
himself by no name—the name of Luke nowhere occurs in the 
Acts of the Apostles—but as Luke (Colossians iv. 14) is 
represented as standing in such close relations with Paul, why 
should not the author have put himself by the use of “ We” in 
the place of Luke, and identified himself with him? Perhaps 
an existing account of the journey from the hand of Luke was 
the cause of this. In such passages the author is very willing 
to be considered as one person with Luke; but he does not 
dare as the writer of the Acts of the Apostles, to come forward 
openly in the character of Luke, for he was well aware of the 
difference in dates, and could not so completely forego his own 
identity. The apologetic interest of his statement does not 
depend on its historical character, but limits and modifies it. 
Unhistorical as it appears in many points, on which we can 
bring to bear proofs from the Apostle’s own declarations, it is 
on the other hand in agreement in many instances with other 
passages in the received history of that time. The Acts of the 
Apostles therefore, although it must be judged of in quite a 
different manner from that generally employed, with regard to 
its author, its aim, and the time of its production, remains a 
highly-important source of the History of the Apostolic Age. 
It is, however, a source which needs strict historical criticism 
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before it can win a place as a trustworthy historical picture of 
the persons and circumstances of which it treats. The foregoing 
remarks may be useful as indicating a general standpoint from 
which to conduct the historical examination of the life and 
labours of the Apostle Paul.. The fixing of the historical value 
and character of the Acts of the Apostles depends chiefly on 
the answer to the question—How does it stand related to the 
historical contents of the Pauline Epistles? and the sentence 
pronounced must in the first place be founded on the strictest 
inquiry into the most important moments in the history of the 
life of the Apostle. This inquiry into the life and labours of the 
Apostle, resting on the criticism of the Acts of the Apostles, 
is the most important object of a statement comprehending the 
whole historical meaning. The results of this inquiry can only 
be judged of in the first place by the historical position of the 
Pauline Epistles, and by the question—To what extent the 
Epistles, ascribed to the Apostle, are to be held as genuine; 
and from this it follows that a true explanation of the Pauline 
teachings can only be given on the foundation of those Apos- 
tolic teachings which are accepted as genuine. The whole sub- 
ject then divides itself into three closely-connected parts. 1. 
The life and work of the Apostle. 2. The historical position 
and meaning of his Epistles. 3. The subjects and relations of 
his teaching. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE 
APOSTLE PAUL. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CHURCH AT JERUSALEM BEFORE THE APOSTLE’S CONVERSION. 


THE conversion of the Apostle Paul to Christianity 38 so im- 
portant an event in the history of the recently established 
Church, that it can only be properly conceived by taking into 
consideration the position which the Church had occupied during 
the short time of its existence. But the only thing of which we 
have any certainty during this earliest period, is that which is 
so closely connected with the name of the Apostle Paul, and to 
which he himself bears witness (Galatians i. 18, 23, 1 Corin- 
thians iv. 9), namely, that he became a Christian and an Apostle 
from being a persecutor of the Christian Church. Even in the 
earliest times persecutions had fallen on the Church at Jerusa- 
lem. Persecutions are spoken of in the Acts of the Apostles, 
but in such a manner that historical criticism must bring its 
right of doubt and denial to bear on the statement. 

When in the well-known manner, into which we will not here 
further inquire, the Christian Church, so weak in the beginning, 
had organized itself, first inwardly by the power of the Spirit 
imparted to it as the principle of a new animating conscious- 
ness,* and then outwardly after the rapid increase of its num- 
bers, by the first regulations of its social life, a series of measures 
was taken against the Apostles by the Jewish rulers, induced 
by a miracle of healing wrought on a man lame from his birth 


* Compare, with respect to the occurrences at the Pentecost, my treatise in the 
Theol. Studien und Kritiken 1838 p. 618, for the newest researches on the yAwooatc 
AaXzey in the first Christian Church. 
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by the Apostles Peter and John on their way tothe Temple. The 
description of this first persecution of the Apostles is charac- 
terized by the same idealizing tendency which is especially seen 
in the delineation of the primitive Church. In the statement 
as a whole, as well as in its individual features, a design is 
evident which it is impossible to consider as the natural histo- 
rical result df the facts. In short, the Apostles must appear in 
their full glory. From the beginning, this glorification is the 
aim of the narration of the chief occurrences as well as that of 
the individual minor circumstances attending them. The great- 
ness and superiority of the Apostles, whose glorification is the 
object in view, are put in a still clearer light, and are brought 
all the more prominently forward, as such a treatment tends 
also to exhibit the shame and humiliation of the opposite party. 
This is the more palpable as it is very evident that events are 
related in the most exciting manner possible by all the means 
at command, and with the greatest parade. Everything is cal- 
culated to advance this end. As soon.as the Apostles were 
seized in Consequence of the miracle and of the discourse de- 
livered after its performance, preparation was made to treat the 
affair with all gravity and the greatest formality. Karly on the 
next morning (for there was no time left for such a proceeding 
on the evening of the preceding day) chapter iv. 3, the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim, the Elders and Scribes, Annas and 
Caiaphas, the High Priests, of whom we hear at the condemna- 
tion of Jesus, and all those who belonged to their party assem- 
bled together. No one whose name was of any importance 
must be wanting. Even all those members of the Sanhedrim 
who from various circumstances were not present in Jerusalem 
were obliged to return in all haste to the capital* in order to 
take part in the proceedings. And what resulted from all this? 
Nothing more than that the whole assembled Sanhedrim allowed 

* So must these words be taken, iv. 5: cvvayOjvar—eic ‘Iepovoadyp, where tic 


does not mean so much as éy, and must not be taken as stating that the dwellers in 
Jerusalem had assembled in Jerusalem. 
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itself to be told by the two Apostles under examination that 
the cause of this judicial inquiry against them was a good deed 
wrought on a suffering man, and that the worker of this miracle 
was Jesus Christ of Nazareth, by them crucified and slain, and 
to whose saving name this healing wrought on a suffering man 
gave undeniable testimony.* 

In order to strengthen still further the impression which can- 
not fail to have been made on the Sanhedrim, we are carefully 
shown how much it had been mistaken in its estimate of the 
Apostles. It had taken them for uneducated persons of low 
rank, who at the condemnation of Jesus had given so many 
proofs of their weakness and timidity, but now it greatly won- 
dered at them for the boldness and magnanimity with which 
they behaved, iv. 18. This change in the Apostles is mentioned 
as now perceived for the first time by the members of the San- 
hedrim with much astonishment, although they must have seen 
with what kind of men they had to deal by those occurrences in 
the Temple, which had so roused their attention. This incom- 
prehensible want of perception in the Sanhedrim is made use of 
in the interests of the Apostles under examination. Even this 
is not enough: the greatest difficulty brought forward, which 
the Sanhedrim must have had to meet and struggle with, was 
the presence of the lame man who had been healed, which testi- 
fied in the highest degree to the truth of the claims of the 
Apostles. If it is asked how it came to pass that the lame man 
who had beer healed was present at this transaction, the account 
says only, iv. 14: rov 62 avOowrov BAérovtee abv avrote Eorwra 
rov teOcpamevpévoy ovdev- elyov avreuretv, and the interpreters 
cannot say anything in explanation of this certainly remarkable 
occurrence. Had he, .as at first would appear, been himself 
summoned to the assembly of the Sanhedrim, or had he (as has 
been already remarked by the author, ui. 11) never left the 
Apostles’ side since the time of the cure wrought on him, but 
' * The words iv. 13: éwreyivwondy re abrove bre ody ry "Inood Hoar, take their 


new meaning for the first time when used in this assembly. 
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had followed them to prison and from prison to the judgment 
hall? Whether we assume the one or the other to have been 
the case, the members of the Sanhedrim evidently so lost self- 
command at the presence of this man (which they could have 
hardly admitted) that they could not meet the defendants in 
the least thing touching the chief points of the inquiry, although 
they must have known that they would have to do so; thus 
showing a want of forethought unexampled in such a’ court. 
In fact the members of the Sanhedrim did not know what they 
wanted ; the points which they ought to have well considered 
and settled beforehand, they first thought of when assembled— 
what had been plainly seen by all Jerusalem then first flashed 
on their blinded eyes. If this miracle was such a public one 
(iv. 16), they could not have been in ignorance of it—they must 
before that time have been in a situation to come to some con- 
clusion in what manner best to meet the assertions of the 
Apostles. That the matter had no further result before such 
blind and weak-minded judges as these members of the Sanhe- 
drim appear throughout the whole narrative to have been, is the 
only thing about which no wonder can be felt, although a cer- 
tain amount of surprise must be excited as to how the writer 
could have thought that he had accounted for the failure of the 
whole proceeding (really owing to the confusion of the Sanhe- 
drim), by the remark that nothing could be done for fear of the 
people, iv. 21. If the people had been so much to be feared, the 
rulers would never have dared to seize and imprison the 
Apostles (iv. 3) in the midst of their discourse to the assembled 
crowd astonished by the miracle. All this can only be disre- 
garded by taking a standpoint from which’ the Apostles are 
thought to be the more glorified the more the ill deeds of their 
enemies are brought forward to their humiliation and con- 
fusion. 

This is however but the first part of this transaction, which, 
if not altogether dramatic in its development, at least tends in 
that direction. A second part follows, which is but a mere 
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repetition of the first with this important difference, that every- 
thing in it is on a larger scale. It now appears that not merely 
one, but a great many miracles had been worked, not only on 
one suffering man, but on sick and suffering of all kinds; and 
the vigilance of their enemies was again directed to the Apostles, 
not because a great crowd of people came to them from Jeru- 
salem only, but also from all the neighbouring cities. As in 
the first instance it was the two Apostles Peter and John who 
were seized and thrown into prison, and then brought before 
the Sanhedrim, now it is the whole number of the Apostles who 
are so treated.* The first time their enemies had at least so 
far got possession of the two Apostles that they kept them in 
prison through the night and were able to produce them the 
next morning before the Sanhedrim. But now the Apostles 
who were in prison were freed in the night by an angel of the 
Lord, who led them out of the prison and commanded them to 
teach as before in the Temple, and when the next morning the 
assembled Sanhedrim in full solemn conclave caused the 
Apostles to be summoned before them by their servants, they 
were astonished by the news that the gates of the prison had 
been found most carefully closed and the guard standing before 
the door, but on opening the prison no one was therein. In 
the perplexity in which the members of the Sanhedrim were 
now plunged, they accidentally received tidings that the men 
who had been put in prison were in the Temple holding dis- 
course before the people. The Apostles allowed themselves to 
be entreated with gentle words to present themselves again 
before the Sanhedrim. Force would not have availed, as the 
people the day before the imprisonment of the Apostles would 
have stoned the Temple keeper and his servants. But when 
the Apostles repeated their former declaration that they ought 


* They are now throughout spoken of simply as, ot drdorodot, v. 18, 29, 49; as 
also the signs and wonders which gave cause to the expression: did ray yetpoy ray 
drooréAwy éyévero, v.12; when immediately before the question is of &mavrec, 
4.6. d7ooToOAOt, 
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to obey God rather than man, and that God the Father had 
raised the Crucified Jesus from the dead, the same scene was 
renewed. Great was the exasperation, and the turn which the 
affair seemed to be taking was so important at this point, that 
the actual consequences afford a striking contrast to the in- 
tentions and arrangements of the opposing party, and the slight 
punishment which, in addition to the insignificant prohibition, 
was laid on the Apostles only served to intensify their convic~ 
tion: dre tip -rov dvduarog avrov KarngtwOncav armacbinvat, 
v. 41. : | 

In all this who can see anything else than an enhanced and 
exaggerated repetition of the narrative of the scene already re- 
lated, having for its foundation the idea of setting forth the 
Apostles in their full greatness and worth, in the glorified light 
of the higher power, under whose protection and guidance they 
stood? If we can see no natural connexion and result from 
the circumstances as they were first related, how great does the 
improbability become when the same occurrences are represented 
as happening for the second time with exaggerated details ? 
The simple putting together of the separate points through 
which the whole of the events related move, cannot possibly 
make any other impression on an unprejudiced mind. It is 
self-evident that if a well-digested judgment on the probability 
or improbability of the whole is to be pronounced, all the facts 
of the narrative ought to be taken together and considered in 
their relation to each other. The affair however appears in a 
totally different light in the statement given by Neander, as 
follows: “‘ Meanwhile the great work which the Apostles had 
performed before the eyes of the people (the healing of the lame 
man), the power of the word of Peter, the fruitless trial of force, 
resulted in increasing the number of the disciples to two thou- 
sand,”* 

When the Apostles, without troubling themselves about the 
command of the Sanhedrim, had (as they declared openly they 


* The conversion of the two thousand is however reported before the trial of 
miraculous power. 
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would do) worked more and more with word and deed to spread 
the Gospel, it could not be otherwise than that they should 
again be brought before the Sanhedrim as refractory. When 
the President of the Sanhedrim reproved them for their dis- 
obedience ; Peter renewed his first protestation (v. 29). The 
words of Peter had already excited the rage of the Sadducees 
and fanatics, and the voices of many were raised for the death 
of the Apostles, but among the crowd of angry men one voice 
of moderating wisdom made itself heard, we see clearly that 
the words of Gamaliel protected the Apostles from suffering 
the usual punishment of scourging in consequence of their dis- 
obedience to the commands of the Sanhedrim, and subsequently 
caused the former prohibition to be renewed.* _ 

_ Represented in this light the whole affair takes a different 
position, but is this representation a correct one? By what 
right does it ignore the miraculous release of the Apostles from 
prison, which is of such great moment in this part of the narra- 
tive, when the release itself is told as a miracle, and not merely 
as an incidental minor occurrence? If the silence about this 
event had its foundation in the fact that the narrative without 
it would seem to be simpler, more natural, and more probable, 
it would also seem to give room-for a doubt which would change 
the whole aspect of the affair, and on this account it must not 
be passed over in silence, but be very carefully considered. With 
the same justice which throws a doubt on this part of the nar- 
rative, we may also doubt about another portion, and thus 
arises the inevitable question what especially in the whole 
section is historical and unhistorical? But to omit everything 
which does not suit the theory entertained, and to use the rest 
of the materials with the modifications which such omissions 
render necessary—to interpolate as auxiliary aids,t now this 


* Geschichte der PAanzung und Leitung der Christ]. Kirche durch die Apostel. 
Ed. 1841. vol. i. p. 62. 

+ Neander allows himself to make use of such an aid, page 62, in reference to iv. 
1-22, when he conjectures thus : “ Perhaps also the secret (if not absolutely declared) 
friends which the cause of Christ possessed from the first among the members of the 
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event and now that, in order to make the whole hang well to- 
gether and appear probable, and then to present the results of 
the omissions and additions in a narrative thug treated, as an 
undoubtedly veracious historical relation," is nothing else than 
the acknowledged rationalistic method, which makesits own arbi- 
trary history. And even if this method does not strictly carry out 
its rationalistic principles, but takes miracle (which it here sets 
on one side) under its protection, and considers it as a substan- 
tial element of a continuous narrative of the objective side of 
the events, then it is easy to see where such a method of treat- 
ment must lead, and how necessary the alternative becomes 
either to confine ourselves to a simple, literally correct narra- 
tive of the facts, or to allow historical criticism (if we cannot 
altogether ignore its existence) full scope to exercise its rights. 

If in the narrative as a whole we recognize this tendency in 
the development of the chief events, we see it no less in the 
minor occurrences, but in some respects more clearly and un- 
mistakeably. The Apostles are throughout represented as 
exalted, superhuman beings, who affect all around them by 
their indwelling, supernatural, miraculous power, who, with 
imposing mien, exert an influence over assembled crowds, and 
draw to themselves with irresistible power all who listen to 
their preaching. How clearly is this expressed when we are 
told that great fear fell upon the whole Church, and upon all 
who heard these things in consequence of the miracles which 
were performed: v. 11.§ How vividly the impression that their 
greatness made is delineated when we hear, that when they, 1.e. 


Sanhedrim operated in favour of the accused.” Secret friends of the cause of 
Christ among the members of the Sanhedrim! How far this idea is removed from 
anything that is related in the Acts! From what can such a completely arbitrary 
and improbable hypothesis 4rise ? Apparently from the fact that all the relations 
of the affair have not been understood. But this hypothesis granted—is the problem 
even thensolved? So little is this the case that another difficulty is even raised, 
which is artistically concealed, and as much as possible ignored. There is nothing 
more blameable than a method of treating history, which instead of looking freely 
openly, and impartially at events from their own foundation, sets its own arbitrary 
ideas in the place of historical truth. 
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the Apostles, were all together in the Porch of Solomon, where 
the largest assemblies usually gathered, they composed a single 
isolated group, which no man dared to approach, and the univer- 
sally high estimation in which they were held is expressed by the 
fact that the people kept at a certain distance * from those whom 
they held to be superior, superhuman, perhaps magic beings, 
whom no man ought to approach. The idealized picture of the 
Apostles, which is visible throughout the whole account, is here 
clearly and decidedly expressed. 

The bright light which is shed over the assembled Apostles 
centres itself in its richest glory on the person of the Apostle 
Peter, who stands at the head of the twelve. In the first divi- 
sion of the account, ii. v. the Apostle John shares this pre- 
eminence with the Apostle Peter—but in the rest of the narra- 
tive it is only the Apostle Peter who is raised above his fellow 
Apostles in the same proportion in which they are raised above 
other men. Whilst the Apostles collectively perform signs 
and wonders in great numbers, the Apostle Peter’s very 
shadow brings about these miraculous results, and when at the 
first trial John is at least mentioned as being with Peter, iv. 19, 
at the second Peter alone is spoken of, and represented as being 
the spokesman of the rest. But the chief point of the apostolic 
activity of Peter is the miracle which was worked on Ananias 
and Sapphira. It may be taken asa fact that these two persons 
were on historical grounds considered accursed in the history of 
the first Christian Church. They may have exhibited a course 
of thought and action directly opposed to the example of self- 
sacrifice and unselfishness given by Barnabas, who is placed in 
direct contrast with them ; this may have caused their names to 
be so hated and despised that in their death, which immediately 


* dravrec, Vv. 12, is commonly taken as referring not merely to the Apostles but 
to Christians generally. Zeller also “ Apostelgesch.” page 125, brings this forward 
in favour of the theory that a community existed, ii. 42, 44,48. But v. 12, has to 
do with the peyardreyy of the Apostles, on account of what proceeded from them, 
and as through this a ¢éfo¢ seized the wraoa éxxAnoia, they reverentially avoided 
setting entirely aside such beings (coAAao@at). 
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followed, men could only see divine punishment—but all this 
is so intimately connected with the view here taken of the 
wvevua aytov which is represented as the divine actuating prin- 
ciple of the Apostles, that it cannot be divided from it, and 
indeed, can only be explained by it. As the rvevpa ayov, ani- 
mating all Christians, is a divine principle, imparting to them 
an elevated and peculiar character, so it is bestowed in a special 
manner on the Apostles. Their human individuality stands in 
so secondary a place to this animating divine principle that 
they seem to be only the instruments and organs of it, and all 
that they do bears in itself an unmistakeably divine character. 
In this sense must be taken the words of Peter, when as the 
first Apostle in whom the mvedua ayov resided in its full 
strength and importance, he said to Ananias, v. 4, ovx mpetow 
avOpmrorc, aAAG ry Oe. But if a striking representation were 
needed of the activity of this principle dwelling in the Apostles 
and of the divine character imparted to them by it—how could 
this be better made than by narrating a case in which a doubt 
is cast on it, thereby putting the Holy Spirit itself to the proof. 
This happened with regard to Ananias and his wife Sapphira, 
inasmuch as they had agreed together on a course of conduct 
the results of which could only take place on the supposition 
that the divine principle animating the Apostles did not bestow 
on them divine omniscience, which one would have thought the 
most essential attribute of the rvetua dycov. What other result 
could follow from such a course of conduct than the divinely 
decreed punishment of both by sudden death? For they had 
sinned not against man, but against the organs of the Divine 
Spirit, against God himself. 

There would be no necessity to speak of the endeavours to 
put a natural interpretation on this event, which have been made 
by Heinrichs and other interpreters, if this mode of explanation 
had not received fresh support and authority from Neander. 
For it is nothing else but an endeavour of this kind which 
Neander makes, when he says, page 38: ‘If we reflect what 
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Peter was in the eyes of Ananias: how the hypocritical, super- 
stitious man must have been dismayed and astonished at seeing 
his he brought to light—how the reproving holy earnestness of 
@ man, speaking with such divine insight into his conscience, 
must have worked on his alarmed mind, and the fear of punish- 
ment from a holy God must have seized hm: then we do not 
find it so inconceivably difficult to believe that the words of the 
Apostle brought about this great event, and that the divine and 
the natural are here brought together in the closest con- 
nection.” 

According to this, we have to look at the death of Ananias as 
a natural event, that it may be taken as such psychologically. 
But, even if such an event as sudden death, as the direct 
psychological consequence of a violent mental shock is not im- 
possible, the case before us cannot be considered from this 
standpoint. The rarer and more uncommon such a death is, the 
more unlikely is it to have happened twice consecutively in the 
space of three hours. For the death of Sapphira must be treated 
in the same manner, and Neander does not hesitate to give 
it the same psychological explanation: ‘‘ When Sapphira, 
without being at all aware of what had happened, after 
a lapse of three hours entered the assembly, Peter first 
.of all endeavoured by questioning her; to work on her con- 
science. But when, without being induced to reflect, or 
persuaded to repent, she persisted in her dissimulation, Peter 
accused her of agreeing with her husband to try the Spirit 
of God, whether or not it could be deceived by their hypocrisy. 
He then proceeded to threaten her with the divine punishment 
which had just overtaken her husband. The words of Peter 
strengthened in their effect by the impression made on the 
conscience of the deceiving woman by the dreadful occurrence, 
operated in the same manner as in the case of her husband just 
before.” If such an event (granting that it really occurred) is 
in the highest degree uncommon, its immediate recurrence de- 
prives it of all probability. But if we set it aside for this 
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reason, the narrative of the author leaves us no other alternative 
than the supposition of an evident miracle. The sentence of 
Peter on Ananias is spoken in so threatening a tone, that the 
death of Ananias immediately succeeding it can only appear 
as the completion of the threatened punishment. This is seen 
even more distinctly in the speech addressed to Sapphira: 
“iov of rédeg tov Oabdvrwy tov avdpa cov, imi rH Bbpa Kai 
tEoicovai oz,” v. 9. A death which follows immediately on 
such a decided declaration cannot be looked on as accidental, 
but as an intentional, miraculously-performed act. If it be con- 
sidered as a merely accidental, natural event not happening 
according to the expressed intention of the Apostle, a new doubt 
arises, namely, whether it would not have been the duty of the 
Apostle, when so shortly before he had seen so unexpected and 
fatal a result of his words, rather to endeavour to moderate than 
to enhance the impression which could not fail be made on 
Sapphira? ‘Without the adoption of the miraculous theory, no 
satisfactory meaning can be attached to this narrative. But if 
the natural explanation, as Neander gives it, is not meant to be 
taken in its entirety, it may be looked on as a gentle way of 
uniting the anti-miraculous and miraculous theories—a way by 
which, when he had learnt to look at the supernaturalism of the 
miracle as something natural, he was enabled again to merge 
the natural into the supernatural. 

There is nothing in this connection said by Neander about a 
divine punishment, which here would be an important matter, 
in order to secure the first operations of the Holy Spirit from 
the admixture of the most dangerous poison, and to secure 
a proper respect for the apostolic authority ; but it must be ex- 
pressly remarked that the Divine and the Natural appear here to 
be in the closest connection. In what light we ought to view this 
connection between the Divine and the Natural, Olshausen tells 
us rather more clearly, by reminding us that “the absolute distinc- 
tion between the natural and supernatural is not indispensable— 
there is nothing to prevent us from giving a purely natural ex- 
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planation of the death of Ananias; but by the adoption of this 
theory the miraculous character of the event is not set aside. 
The natural itself becomes miraculous through its adaptation to 
the circumstances and surroundings, and such is the case with 
this death, which, taken in connection with the sentence of the 
Apostle spoken in the power of the Spirit, and penetrating 
Ananias like a sword, self-convicting him of sin, was in reality 
a miracle ordered by a higher power.” But what end do these 
half measures in investigation serve? The absolute distinction 
between the natural and supernatural is indispensable, for the 
idea of miracle demands such a distinction ; a8 a miracle, if it is 
not something essentially or absolutely different from the 
natural, is not a miracle at all. But the illogical blending of 
two essentially different ideas—the neutralizing of the natural 
and supernatural into an indifferent third, which on the one hand 
shall be as much natural as supernatural, but on the other hand 
neither supernatural nor natural, is exactly nothing at all. Two 
views only can be taken of this event. The death of Ananias 
and Sapphira was either natural—the natural result of terror 
and the consequence of an apoplectic fit, and for that very 
reason no miracle, and not the result of the will or words of the 
Apostle—or it was a miracle, and then not the mere result of 
fear and apoplexy, for even if fear and apoplexy were the im- 
mediate cause of the death, they did not operate in a natural 
manner, or the death would have been no miracle; but they 
had this result,-owing to the will of the Apostle and the divine 
miraculous power accompanying his words. It is therefore 
clear, that if so great an importance is attached to the naturalistic 
theory of Neander and Olshausen, which states that a strictly 
natural construction may be put on the death of Ananias and 
Sapphira, the true point of sight is totally displaced. Attendant 
mninor causes are made into principal ones in an illogical manner ; 
and a third set of incidental causes brought into view, of which 
the narrative says nothing, because the narrator is very far from 
supposing that what he relates as miracle would ever be taken 
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for an accidental natural event. If we decide on adopting the 
strictly miraculous theory, the miracle remains in its severity, 
and the less this severity is in unison with the rest of the New 
Testament miracles, or vindicates itself on satisfactory grounds, 
the more justly will this miracle be brought under criticism 
which must throw a doubt on the historical character of the 
whole passage to which it belongs. 

We will here glance at the whole series of circumstances 
which are related concerning this miracle. The glorification of 
the Apostles is the aim to which everything tends, together 
with the exhibition of them as high, super-human unapproach- 
able beings, in direct contrast to theirenemies. This is worked 
out generally by completely ignoring any satisfactory connexion 
of ideas, thus betraying that one dominant intention underlies 
the whole account; and a miracle, such as the one under notice, 
can have no claim to be judged from any other point of view. 
In its entirety it serves only as an introduction to, or as the 
cause of the following events, and bears all the tokens of such 
an aim. The desire of enhancing the glory of the Apostles 
requires the enemies of the cause of Jesus to be represented as 
taking fresh steps, necessarily involving their own shame and 
humiliation. But, above all, the attention of their opponents 
had to be directed anew to the Apostles. On this account some- 
thing had to take place, to which indifference would be no 
longer possible. The cause of Jesus must win the sympathy of 
the people, the preaching of the Apostles must cause a very 
considerable increase in the number of believers. But the 
preaching of the Apostles had not of itself produced such great 
results, therefore a great point must be made, the interest of 
the people must be aroused by some event of a palpable and 
striking nature. How could this be better effected, than by a 
miracle worked by the Apostles? But it was not every miracle 
that would have served this purpose. It could only be one 
which would not have a merely transitory importance, but one 
which, by its very nature, could excite and arrest public atten- 
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tion. No miracle could better fulfil these conditions than the 
healing of the man lame from his birth, who had never walked 
before, but who immediately used the power given to him in 
such a manner, that all eyes were instantly drawn towards the 
miracle that had been wrought. The narrative itself represents 
the miracle from this point of view. As soon as it is performed 
the lame man springs up, walks about, accompanies the Apostles 
to the Temple, walking and leaping and praising God, and 
publishing what had happened to him, so that all the people 
saw him, and were filled with wonder and astonishment at the 
change, ii. 8-10. He even remained an inseparable companion 
of the two Apostles, in order that, by the side of the worker of 
the miracle, he might bear witness to the miracle worked, i. 11; 
and appear with the Apostles at the judicial meeting of the 
Sanhedrim, without anyone knowing how he obtained admit- 
tance. Then again, the narrative relates carefully how publicly 
known the miracle had become throughout Jerusalem, and how 
it had been the more recognized as a highly-extraordinary event, 
because the lame man was known as a beggar, of more than forty 
years old, who sat daily at the gate of the Temple, iii. 2, 4, 14, 
16, 21, 22. As soon as the dominant idea of the whole is 
rightly understood, how clearly shown is the relation in which 
each separate feature stands to the whole—how necessary one 
seems to the other! And if the historical character of the chief 
occurrences must be doubted, how little can we hold as his- 
torical facts, the individual minor circumstances, which furnish 
us with the motive and are the groundwork of what follows. 
Every individual trart shows plainly the internal intentional 
connexion which binds the whole together, in order that the end 
at which it aims may be advanced. 

This peculiar idealizing tendency of the whole account does 
not affect the Apostles exclusively, the glorifying ray of its 
light shines also on the whole Church of the Believers. The 
glory which falls to the share of the Apostles concerns especially 
the Holy Spirit which dwelt in and animated them; but it is 
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the same Spirit with which all the believers are filled. In them 
also this Spirit is a divine principle, which raises them above 
the general modes of action, and makes them shine in a higher 
light. In this light they are represented in both the short 
accounts, ii. 42-47; iv. 832-37; in which the peculiar aim of the 
author is to give a universal characteristic to the first Christian 
Church of that time. That which is reported of the Apostles,. 
namely, that they shared the wonder, honour and love of the 
whole population of Jerusalem, is also the distinguishing praise 
won by the first Christian Church. "Eyévero 82 raon Yuyy 
pdog, ii. 43; Eyovrec yap mpdc SXov rov Aady, 11. 47; yapic 
Te peyaAn iv emt wavrac avrove, iv. 33. It is self-evident how 
little the persecution of the Christians, which broke out so soon 
afterwards, confirms this account. Such a representation of 
the relations of the first Christian Church to the whole people, 
can only be the result of a desire to embellish—and every 
feature in the narrative testifies to this. The favourable im- 
pression, which arouses good-will and trust made by the Church 
on the people, must in accordance with the rest of the 
narrative, have been mainly owing to the spint of unity and 
harmony which animated all the members of this body, bound 
them together, and showed itself especially in their social 
arrangements with regard to the general community of goods 
established among them by the division of property. We should 
expect to have here a correct historical representation of the 
social relations of the primitive Church; but that this is 
by no means the case must be granted by those even 
who have the highest opinion of the historical credibility 
of the Acts of the Apostles. ‘In the narrative of the 
Acts [itself,’ remarks Neander, p. 34, “there is a great 
deal which contradicts the assertion of such a community of 
goods. Peter expressly says to Ananias that it lay with him- 
self whether to keep the piece of ground or to sell it; and that 
even after it was sold he was at liberty to do what he would 
with the proceeds, v. 4. In the sixth chapter of the Acts of the 
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Apostles there is an account of a proportionate division of alms 
to widows, but no word is said of a common purse for the use 
of the whole church. We find, xii. 12, that Mary possessed a 
house of her own at Jerusalem, but not that she had bought it 
at the expense of the common purse. These instances show 
clearly that we must not think that we have arrived at a solution 
of the question of the relations of property in the first Church.” 
But nothing else is said on the subject in direct terms by the 
writer. The contradiction which his picture presents to the 
facts he relates, forces itself upon us—that, picture which, as 
Neander says, “‘ must not be taken literally ”’—so that we must 
acknowledge as a fact, that other interests besides historical 
ones underlie the description. It is also incontestable that there 
is a desire manifested to represent this primitive Church in the 
beautiful light of a complete unity, from which all that is disturb- 
ing and dividing in the social relations of humanity has been 
banished, by abolishing from its midst all distinction between 
rich and poor. But this fact has no place in reality; and from 
the very nature of the case can have no such place—for how can 
we imagine that in a Church, which at that time, according to 
the declaration of the writer, iv. 4, consisted of 5000 members ; 
all those who possessed houses and landed property “sold 
them,” iv. 34; and that not one individual in the whole Church 
possessed a private dwelling. And if (as it must be concluded 
from the text) it was an established rule that every member 
should sell all that he possessed, and put the proceeds as a con- 
tribution in money into the common purse—why is it told, as 
a remarkable fact, that Joses Barnabas, iv. 36, should sell his 
land, and bring the price and lay it at the Apostles’ feet? We 
must again conclude that what the writer represents as a uni- 
versal arrangement of the first Christian community cannot 
have been true in its widest acceptation. May we not, however, 
take as the historical truth, that “a common purse was 
established, out of which the needs of the greater part of the 
poorer members of the Church were relieved ; out of which, 
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perhaps, the special expenses which the Church as a whole in- 
curred (such as the preparations of the feasts), were defrayed, 
and that in order to do this the more easily, some of the 
property was sold? There may also have been established a 
similar state of things in the earlier union of men and women 
‘joined together in Christ,’ and in the subsequently arranged 
general collection for the poor in the Apostolic Church,” 
(Neander, p. 36). 

The representation of our author is In no way eee out by 
all this—and if no other data were at our disposal, we should 
not be at liberty to assign to it historical truth. A narrative 
to which historical credibility must be denied as a whole, leaves 
us in uncertainty as to how much truth may lie at its founda- 
tion. We must deny to this narrative such historical founda- 
tion, and consider it as an unhistorical representation, which, 
for the most part at least, affects to proceed on an historical 
basis. But in order to obtain the exact historical facts of which 
neither of the extracts in question say anything, we must add 
to the particulars we possess what, according to Epiphanius 
(Haer. 30), the Ebionites said of themselves. This was, that the 
epithet “ poor,” which they gave themselves, and considered as 
an honourable distinction, they took on account of their having 
sold their possessions in the time of the Apostles, and laid the 
price at their feet. Thereby they underwent poverty and 
shame, and therefore, as they say, they were everywhere called 
“ poor.” Our researches have already shown that this is in very 
near accordance with both the passages from the Acts of the 
Apostles, which must not be taken in any other light, for the 
Acts can have no authority whatever in anything relating to the 
Ebionites, owing to the well known hatred of this sect to the 
Apostle Paul. We have here also a historical datum which 
tell us of a similar riBévat wapa rove wédac Twv ’ATroordAwy as & 
characteristic feature of the apostolic time. But we must not 
suppose the poverty of the Ebionites originated at that time, 
or that they then sold all their possessions. The supposition 
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is much more natural that they were poor from the beginning, 
that they considered their poverty as something honourable 
and distinctive, and that they wished it to be viewed as some- 
thing self-chosen, as the result of their own free choice. To 
this end they contributed by really at first selling whatever pro- 
perty they possessed, and laying the money realized by such 
sales at the Apostles’ feet. What we ought to look at as 
the historical truth is not so much the action, as tho in- 
tention and manner of treating worldly goods, lying at the root 
of the action—and as the intention must be accepted as real, 
the event must be taken as the natural outcome of the inten- 
tion. What the Acts of the Apostles states respecting the 
social relations and arrangements of the first Christian Church 
is not to be understood as referring to its real, total, and general 
social condition, but only to the universal, individual willingness 
shown in many instances like that of Barnabas, where worldly 
riches and possessions were given up for the sake of the cause 
of Jesus, the proceeds brought as an offering to the common 
fund, and in this sense laid at the Apostles’ feet. But the general 
community of goods and actual renunciation of worldly posses- 
sions mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles only shows us in a 
remarkable manner the peculiar essence of mythic tradition. 
This generally prefers the concrete, living, and perceptible, and 
therefore mere intention seems too bald and empty. Intention 
must be realized in action, if it has to have life and meaning, 
and take its place as a fit subject for tradition. This may also 
explain the following discrepancy—that while the Ebionites 
affirmed that they became poor through the r:Oévat rapa rode 
mooac Twv AroordAwy, the. Acts of the Apostles declares that by 
the same process all poverty and need were banished from the 
Church. Even though this may be taken ‘relatively, it is yet 
distinctly expressed in the words ovéd? yap évdehe tie Uno xev ev 
avroic, &c. If we look only at the intention which prompted 
the renunciation of these worldly goods and possessions we 
must hold fast the idea of poverty, but if we think that 
3 
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the property was actually realized for the good of the com- 
munity, the idea of its needy condition must be entirely set 
aside. 

If it is asked how much special historical value can be found 
in the whole section, Acts i1i.—v. the actual results are very 
small; and the consideration of the circumstances related in it 
gives us reason to suppose that this first period of the early 
Christian Church was very bare of important events. The fact 
that bears the most decided impress of historical reality, namely 
the advice given by Gamaliel, seems to imply that the enemies 
of Jesus troubled themselves very little about his disciples 
during the time immediately following his death. And even 
when, doubtless in consequence of the supposition that instead 
of diminishing they were increasing and flourishing, they took 
more-notice of them, it was not worth while to take any very 
strict measures against them. Even the hostile attitude of the 
two sects of the Pharisees and Sadducees, as it is represented 
in the statement of Gamaliel and the members of the Sanhe- 
drim, with reference to the disciples of Jesus, can scarcely be 
taken as historical. It has been remarked with justice,* 
** Although the Sadducees had allied themselves for the same 
object with Caiaphas the High Priest, who had condemned 
Jesus, and afterwards endeavoured with special zeal to ruin the 
Apostles, we find no historical trace that Caiaphas himself was 
a Sadducee, the Sadducees first appeared with true party 
spirit against the Apostles in the matter of the resurrection of 
Jesus.” 

It is exactly this which must make us suspicious about the 
part which the Sadducees first played in the matter; for it is 
very evident that because the doctrinal discourses of the dis- 
ciples could contain nothing of more consequence than the tes- 
timony to the resurrection of Jesus, they could have no more 
decided, no bitterer opponents than the Sadducees—the declared 
enemies of the doctrine of the resurrection. The repeated inten- 


* Comp. Meyer Apg. v. 17. 
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tional declarations that the Sadducees had given the greatest im- 
pulse to the hostile measures against the disciples, iv.1, v.1 7, and 
had especially shown great vexation that the resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead was preached as a fact (dua 76 xarayyédAe év TY 
"Inoov tiv avacracw Tiv ék vexpwy, iv. 2) have quite the appear- 
ance of such an a prioricombination. Butif the Sadducees had 
the greatest interest in urging on the suppression of the disci- 
ples. of Jesus although all the plans and measures taken were 
fruitless, what could have caused this failure but the influence 
of the opposite party, that of the Pharisces?. It must have 
been a very weighty authority which could exert so much influ- 
ence over the Sadducees and still their rage, who else could 
have done this but the most prominent Pharisaic leader of that 
time, the renowned Gamaliel? And yet Gamaliel does not 
seem quite fitted for the part assigned to him, or for the 
moderate and peaceful nature of the advice ascribed to him, 
when we call to mind that the most zealous persecutor of the 
Christian Church of that time, Saul, had been educated in his 
school and on his own principles. Therefore, we must also let 
alone the person of Gamaliel and reduce his celebrated advice 
to the mere opinion prevailing among the Jewish rulers at that 
time, that it might be the best way to leave the cause of 
Jesus to its fate, in the full assurance that its httle im- 
portance would soon be made obvious.* During this period, 


* That Gamaliel could not really have spoken the words as they are put into 
his mouth by the author of the Acts, v. 35, is shown by the striking chronological 
error in the appeal to the example of Theudas, who, according to Josephus (Antiq. 
xx. 8) first appeared as a false prophet and agitator about ten years later, under the 
Procurator Cuspius Fadus. As Cuspius Fadus became Procurator of Judea about 
the year 44 of the Christian Era, the revolt of Thceudas could not have occurred be- 
fore that time. How little does the view expressed in the words of Gamaliel, Acts 
v. 38, agree with the statement of facts as related in the whole section comprising 
Chapters iii—v. If all these miracles were really performed, as is here said, and so 
publicly that the Sanhedrim itself could not ignore them, nor bring forward any- 
thing against them—if the man lame from his birth was healed by the word of the 
Apostle, and if the Apostles themseives without any human intervention, were freed 
from prison by an Angel from Heaven—how could Gamalicl as un unbiassed 
thoughtful man, resting his judgment on experience, express himself so problemati- 
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in which the disciples of Jesus were not disturbed by their 
enemies, they had time to gain fresh confidence in their 
belief in the resurrection, and to strengthen themselves by 
winning new adherents to their cause ; and the best opportunity 
for doing this offered itself in Jerusalem. It cannot but be 
considered as a momentous period in the cause of Jesus when 
the disciples resolved to remain in Jerusalem. Here only could 
they assist one another by uniting all who believed in Him who 
had risen; here only did a field of action open before them, rich 
in probable results. Not without reason does the Acts of the 
Apostles date back this resolve of the disciples to the command 
given by Jesus shortly before his departure, namely, that they 


cally as he does here, and leave it to the Future to decide whether there was any- 
thing divine in these things ? If the miracles here related were really performed, 
so much as this must have been quite evident—that they were publicly recognized, 
authentically witnessed matters of fact,on which no one could throw any doubt. 
For what could Gamaliel be waiting in order to give a decided opinion on the 
matter ? For fresh miracles which would not prove anything more than those 
already performed ? Or for still greater additions to the number of adherents to 
the disciples from among the people? But even’in this view everything had 
already occurred which coald be expected to occur. Every discourse of the Apos- 
tles had been followed by the conversion of thousands—the whole people hung with 
awe and wonder on the preaching of the new faith, so that even the rulers did not 
dare to employ force for fear of being stoned. What mighty testimony to the 
popularity of the new doctrines, and to the danger to which the Sanhedrim was ex- 
posed, is given by the fact that the universal inclination of the people could no 
longer be withstood. If on the other hand we suppose that Gamaliel could not 
deny the miracles that had been performed, but did not consider them as divine, 
even then we cannot understand why he should express himself so weakly and un- 
decidedly, and vote for the cessation of any measures of interference, If the mira- 
cles were looked at as having been performed, but not as being divine, how could 
there be any doubt that a still worse deceit was being carried on, the investigation 
and punishment of which ought to have been a highly important duty of the Court ? 
If we conclude that the events took place, as the narrative says they did, but as we 
can scarcely think they did—the wise advice of Gamaliel fails of effect, as too 
much had already happened to allow such a matter to remain undisturbed. Either 
the testimony of trnth must have been recognized, or active steps taken against 
such a palpable deceit. But the two statements which here lie before us—on one 
side the nominal facts, on the other the wise measures counselled by Gamaliel do 
not agree. Either that may really have occurred, which is said to have done so—and 
Gamaliel did not give such advice, or if he did give it, it did not hold the same re- 
lation to what is said to have taken place as is represented. 
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should not leave Jerusalem, but remain there till the promise of 
the Holy Spirit should be fulfilled, through whose power they 
were to be his witnesses in Jerusalem, in all J udea, in Samaria, 
even unto the ends of the earth, Actsi.4. We must understand 
by this gift of the Spirit the confidence and boldness with which 
the disciples ‘proclaimed the Gospel and endeavoured to work in 
its interest ;* and the actual results show us the internal con- 
nexion, founded on the nature of the case, which these two 
points bear to each other, the stay in Jerusalem, and the im- 
parting of the Holy Spirit which was connected with it. The 
sare phenomenon which the history of the first development of 
Christianity presents to us, namely, that the larger cities, such 
as Antioch, Rome, Corinth, and Ephesus, became the first sites 
of Christianity, and the starting points of its growing activity, 
meets us also in the fact, that the first Christian Church was 
established in Jerusalem. But here we must work on a deci- 
dedly lower scale than that employed in the Acts of the 
Apostles, when it speaks of the conversion at one time of many 
thousands—indeed, we can scarcely accept the same number of 
hundreds. We have a remarkable instance of how little these 
numbers are to be relied on in Actsi.15. .We are there told 
that after the ascension of Jesus the disciples altogether num- 
bered a hundred and twenty. But on the other hand, the 
Apostle Paul, whose testimony has an earlier and a greater 
claim to credibility, speaks of five hundred brethren to whom 
Jesus appeared at once after his resurrection. If the small 
number be manifestly incorrect, the subsequent statement of 
much larger numbers (Acts n. 41, iv. 4) is no more worthy of 
credit, and we must come to the conclusion that the lesser 
number precedes the greater, in order to give a more vivid im- 
pression of the speedy and important growth of the Church. 
Even if we consider the persecution of Stephen, we cannot 
think of the Church at Jerusalem as so important and as con- 


* Compare especially the passages, iv. 31: érAnoOnoay dmavreg mvevparog 
ayiov, kai EAadXovy Toy Adyov Tou Oeod pETa Tappnyoiac ; also vi. 5, 10. 
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sisting of such a number of believers, as we must suppose it to 
have done if we accept all the increase to it mentioned in these 
passages of the Acts of the Apostles, ii. 41, iv. 4, v. 14, vi. 1, 7. 
From all this there is strongly impressed upon us the convic- 
tion that if we wish to make a proper statement of the affairs 
of this earliest period, we must not place much weight on 
isolated events and on the conclusions dependent upon them. 
This remark applies equally to the speeches contained in this 
part of the Acts of the Apostles which were delivered on 
various occasions by the Apostle Peter, and to the Christian 
Hymn, iv. 24. They may be taken as fragmentary pictures of 
the circle of action and ideas in which this first Christian 
Church moved, and as spoken evidence how the first disciples 
of Jesus sought to bring about, both in themselves and in 
others, Faith in Him, the Risen and Ascended One, and to place 
such faith in conformity with the Jewish stand-point on which 
they stood, by associating with it those passages in the Old 
Testament which might be taken as bearing reference to the 
Messianic appearance of Jesus. But however suitably these 
passages may fit in with the historical narrative, they cannot 
make the historical agreement more apparent, and we must 
consider the relation in which they are placed to the facts 
narrated as a very accidental and capricious one. The inquiry 
we have hitherto pursued gives rise to the question, whether the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles has followed his own free 
composition or a tradition independent of it, in writing the un-— 
historical contents of this portion of his work. Doubtless both 
elements exist here in very close connexion. 

Taking into consideration the theatre on which the events of 
the narrative are carried on, which is the sacred circle of the 
first Christian Church, we are disposed to assign no mean share 
to tradition ; but a writer like the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles, cannot deny himself the right to use even traditional 
materials in a free and independent manner. _ 

So little do we here stand on firm historical ground, that 
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not being able to place any confidence in the statement with 
regard to the persecution of the Apostles and of the first 
Christian’ Church, we cannot attach any feeling of historical 
reality to the ideally related scenes, which, according to the 
Acts of the Apostles, necessarily followed—namely, the martyr 
death of Stephen and the persecution of the Christians involved 
in it. | 

On the same day on which Stephen the first martyr fell as a 
victim to his energetic activity in spreading the new doctrine, 
there broke out a great persecution of the Church at Jerusalem. 
The Christians all left Jerusalem and scattered themselves in 
Judea and Samaria; only the Apostles, as is expressly stated, 
remained behind in Jerusalem, vi. 1. This may justly surprise 
us. We should suppose that they had been selected from the rest 
_ for the very reason, that their dignity would not allow them to fly 
before danger and leave the appointed scene of their labours ; 
although the Apostle Peter, when placed in a similar position, 
does not seem to have been of this opinion, xii. 17. However, 
it cannot be doubted that they remained behind in Jerusalem, 
where we immediately afterwards find them, vii. 11. But if 
they remained we cannot believe that they were the only ones 
who did so, but rather that the persecution first directed against 
the Hellenist Stephen was in fact carried on against the 
Hellenistic part of the Church, which, with Stephen, had placed 
itself in direct opposition to the existing Temple worship. But 
the Hebraistic part, which, with the Apostles, more closely ad- 
hered to it (Luke xxiv. 58, Acts ui. 1, 11, iv. 1, v. 25), were 
not so much persecuted as enemies. Had all the Christians in 
Jerusalem left the city with the sole exception of the Apostles, 
something more would certainly have been said of the return of 
the fugitives to the Church, which still continued to exist in 
Jerusalem. But the only mention of the Church is that it still 
spread wider, and founded new churches in other places. One 
of the fugitives, Philip, remained in Cesarea (viii. 40, xxi. 8), 
after he had proclaimed the Gospel in Samaria ; although, as he 
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is named with Stephen as one of the seven deacons, we should 
almost have expected that he would have returned to Jerusalem 
as soon as circumstances permitted. We must therefore sup- 
pose that this first persecution of the Christians brought on 
important results to the Church in Jerusalem. The two elements 
composing it, the Hellenistic and Hebraistic, closely allied, but 
allied apparently through a certain difference, now became out- 
wardly separated from each other. At that time the Church 
at Jerusalem was purely Hebraistic; as such it adhered closely 
to its strictly Judaizing character, and a strenuous opposition to 
the liberal Hellenistic Christianity was consequently developed. 
It would seem that the Church at Jerusalem was desirous at that 
time, in order to further its Jewish interests, to bring the Chris- 
tian churches which were at a distance from Jerusalem into 
closer relations of dependence on itself, that the free develop- 
ment of Hellenistic principles might be hindered. Another aim 
is indicated by the sending the Apostles Peter and John into 
Samaria in order to impart the Holy Spirit, by laying on of 
hands, to the Samaritans, already nominally converted and bap- 
tized by Philip. This scarcely gives a clear representation of 
the affair, as it involves the supposition that there was an out- 
ward gift of the Spirit accompanied by miraculous signs, be- 
stowed by the Apostle as the immediate organ of the Holy 
Spirit. In the same manner as Peter and John were sent into 
Samaria, Peter travelled into Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, and 
visited the churches established there (iv. 31, xi. 1, &c.), and 
was received in the name of the Church at Jerusalem, and in 
the interests of its Judaistic principles ; but there is nothing 
said of imparting the Holy Spirit to the newly-converted by the 
hands of the Apostles. We might suppose that Barnabas also, 
when it was known in Jerusalem that the Christian faith was 
accepted in Antioch, made a similar journey of visitation to 
that city. But this is very doubtful. Neander himself says 
(p. 139.): ‘Astonishment and mistrust seem to have 
been awakened in Jerusalem by the news that in Antioch 
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had arisen among the Gentile Christians a self-established 
church, which did not hold. the ceremonial law in observance.” 
But if this were the case Barnabas the Hellenist would scarcely 
have been selected for the visit to Antioch, as his liberal prin- 
ciples, so nearly allied to the Pauline standpoint (as was proved 
by the sequel), could not have been unknown at that time to the 
Christian Church. There is every indication that he did not 
undertake the journey to Antioch as an errand frum the Church, 
for there is no trace of his being in any way dependent on the 
Church at Jerusalem. It even seems doubtful if he had been 
in Jerusalem before he went to Antioch, where his name (ix. 27), 
is associated with events which we will show can scarcely have 
happened in the manner related. Perhaps therefore, after 
the persecution which followed the death of Stephen, he had 
left Jerusalem, and at last found with Paul in Antioch the 
sphere of action which promised greater freedom to his individu- 
ality. The actual division between the two elements of the 
Church formerly allied together, became wider and wider, but 
did not now originate. The persecution itself shows that there 
was a previous antagonistic relation between the Hebraistic 
and Hellenistic Jews in Jerusalem; but we must apparently 
seek for the first germ of the continued dissension between the 
two divisions of the Church in Jerusalem, in the facts related, 
Acts vi. 14. We have here an account of the neglect of the 
Hellenist widows in the apportioning of the daily gifts and the 
openly declared dissatisfaction of the Hebrews. That yoyyuvopui¢ 
of the Hellenists against the Hebrews brings us down at once 
from the ideal harmonious relations of the primitive Church to 
the sphere of the common affairs of life, and must have had 
deeper grounds in the dislike between the two parties, from 
which such disputes as these derived importance. So much was 
made of the grievance, as well as of the means that were taken 
to soothe it, that we are apparently justified ip concluding that 
the Church had strengthened itself in an overwhelming manner 
from among the Hellenists, even without reckoning the sclec- 
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tion of the first deacons from that party. This of course enabled 
the liberal turn of thought which was exhibited by the Hellen- 
ists in their separation from the Hebrews, to become more de- 
veloped. If this selection was really made as is related, we may 
take it as a token of the spirit in which it was made, and in 
which the attendant circumstances had their foundation, that 
one of the deacons chosen in consequence of this separation was 
Stephen, with whom we are now to become more intimately 
acquainted. 


CHAPTER II. 
STEPHEN THE PREDECESSOR OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


According to the Acts of the Apostles the first disciples of 
Jesus adhered as nearly as possible to the Jewish religion and to 
the national worship. The only thing that divided them from the 
rest of the Jews was the conviction at which they had arrived, 
that the promised Messiah had appeared in Jesus of Nazareth. 
They saw nothing antagonistic to their national consciousness 
in this belief in Jesus as the Messiah. And yet this simple 
undeveloped belief contained, on the Jewish side of its con- 
sciousness, an element of discord which necessarily widened the 
division between Judaism and Christianity. That this antago- 
nism of Christianity to Judaism was first expressed by Stephen 
im @ manner which showed he had attained a clearer conscious- 
ness, 18 perfectly evident by the fact of the persecution to which 
he fell a sacrifice; but there is more doubt attendant on the 
statement made in the Acts of the Apostles as to the form in 
which he first gave his decided expression of this antagonism. 
He must have had disputes with the different Hellenistic com- 
munities in Jerusalem, to whom he had doubtless turned with 
especial confidence that they, as Hellenists, would have un- 
derstood the views and principles which he considered as the 
essence of his Christian faith. The accusation against him was 
made only by false witnesses, according to whom he had ex- 
pressed himself in an irreligious manner against the Jewish 
Temple worship and the Mosaic law, and had proclaimed the im- 
pending destruction of the Mosaic religion through the teachings 
of Jesus of Nazareth. What was true and what false in this accu- 
sation the Acts of the Apostles does not say ; whether founded 
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or unfounded is left to be deduced from Stephen’s speech 
in his own defence. If this speech be the work of Stephen’ 
himself, it is incontestably one of the most important docu- 
ments of that period, and we-must accordingly refer to it as 
such; but a strict inquiry is first necessary, and to this end the 
contents of the speech itself must be examined, as the latest: 
interpreters, instead of penetrating into its argument and in- 
ternal arrangement, find in it a disconnected variety of mean- 
ings. The greatest obstacle to our acceptance of this speech 
arises from the fact that Stephen takes so little notice of the 
special accusation against which he is defending himself; he 
only takes up the affair as regards his own person from a general 
point of view, and from this point he and his affairs are through- 
out considered. The contents of the speech divide themselves 
into two parts running parallel to one another ; on one side are 
enumerated the favours which from the earliest times God be- 
stowed on His people, whilst on the other the behaviour of the 
people towards God is set forth. Hence arises the prevailing 
idea of the speech. 

As the favours which God from the beginning bestowed 
on the people were great and extraordinary, so also from the 
beginning the attitude of the people towards the Divine will 
was unthankful and contradictory; so that where a tho- 
roughly harmonious relation ought to have subsisted, the 
greatest antagonism prevailed, and in the same proportion in 
which God on the one hand had done everything to draw the 
people to Him and raise them to Himself, the people had 
turned away from God. Whilst the speaker takes up the rela- 
tion of the people to God from this general point of view, it 
becomes clear how his own affairs are involved in it; but the 
relation itself appears as the special and particular point of 
the speech. Stephen was accused of having spoken irreve- 
rently, not only against the Mosaic law, but also against the 
Temple. In evident reference to this accusation, the Temple 
is @ main subject of the course taken by the speech. The 
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Temple is the ultimate goal to which the promises tend, 
the most concrete point of their fulfilment. And in the 
Temple also, on account of the contrast in which God and the 
people are placed in this speech, the spirit which from the 
beginning had been peculiar to the people, would necessarily 
manifest itself. As the speaker takes refuge in the general 
relation of the people to God, from the accusation brought 
against him, or rather from the feeling which the people tes- 
tified by this accusation against him and the Divine cause 
which he advocated, the historical tone of the speech seems 
necessary by the nature of the case. The speaker goes back 
to the earliest times in order to enrol the position in which 
he himself was placed among the great series of wonderful 
occurrences which comprise the contents of the history of the 
Jewish people. These epochs, which are. scattered through 
the Jewish history, form the most important features of the 
speech. 

The first part of the speech treats of the period of Abraham, 
up to the time when the people had formed themselves into a 
nation in Egypt, and when Moses had led them out into free- 
dom. During this first period, the goodness of God to the 
people manifested itself in its highest form, inasmuch as the 
promises given by God to his chosen Abraham were not con- 
fined to him alone, but extended to his descendants, and the 
people who should proceed from them. And for the people’s 
sake he was obliged to leave his home and kindred, and wander 
in the land where his people once dwelt, but where he himself 
should not possess land enough on which to set his foot. The 
land was promised to the people; and, although Abraham at 
that time had no child, it was all assigned to his descendants, 
Vil. 5. 

The destiny of the people was then foretold, and it was 
announced as the highest poit of the promises that they 
should serve God in the place where now the Temple stood. 
A token was given, that all the promises to Abraham should be 
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fulfilled for his descendants. This token was Circumcision, and 
by it all the descendants of Abraham, directly after their birth, 
were to assert their full claim to the promises given to him. 
Next, after all had been arranged with regard to posterity 
(ovroe, viii. 8), this was treated in detail, beginning with Isaac. 
How little share the patriarchs themselves had in the land of 
promise, according to the spirit of the divine promises, can be 
seen in the history of Joseph, who was sold into Egypt, and 
then in that of the rest of the patriarchs who followed him 
there, after suffering the most extreme want in the land of 
promise. Little as they had enjoyed the promised land during 
their lifetime, after their death it became evident how sparingly 
the promise had been fulfilled towards them. After their death 
in Egypt, their bones were indeed brought back to Palestine, 
and buried in the burial place of Abraham ; but even then 
Abraham had been obliged to get this burial place into his 
possession by paying a certain sum of money; and after all it 
did not lie even in the actual promised land, but only in Sichem, 
in the country of the Samaritans so hated by the Jews. Thus, 
even in death, they were not allowed to rest in peace in the 
land of promise. 

The second part of the speech includes the period extending 
from the residence of the people in Egypt and the Exodus of 
Moses, to the times of David and Solomon. During the time 
treated of in the first part of the speech, the people did not 
exist as a nation; therefore the subject-matter relates to what 
God resolved to do for the nation about to be formed. Of 
course there could be then no question of the relation of the 
nation to God; but so much the more is this relation insisted on 
in the second part of the speech. For in the beginning of the 
second period, which the second part of the speech omits, the 
descendants of the patriarchs had formed themselves into a great 
nation; and as soon as this was done, God let nothing be wanting 
to bring about the fulfilment of the long promised blessing. 
But now how did the people behave? First of all, they 
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showed themselves incapable of understanding the great deed 
performed by Moses—who had been so wonderfully preserved 
for his great work, and so carefully educated for it, vii. 25. 
Next in one special instance they broke out into open oppo- 
sition against him, vii. 27. For these reasons Moses was 
obliged to flee from his brethren in Egypt. Notwithstanding 
this, God, through him, afterwards carried out the appointed 
work of leading the people out of Egypt, by sending Moses, 
who had been rejected by his brethren, as their leader and 
deliverer to Egypt, from whence he led them out with signs 
_ and wonders. But against this Moses, from whom the people 
received the promise of a prophet like unto himself—this 
Moses who, in the solemn assembly at Sinai, was the mediator 
between the people and God (or the angel who spoke with him 
in the place of God), and who received there the law as “lively 
oracles,’’—against this man the people committed an act of dis- 
obedience by which they turned again to Egypt in an idolatrous 
sense, and even forced Aaron to make for them a golden calf, 
as a symbol of the ancient, honoured gods of Egypt; and not 
content even with this one worship, they fell into all kinds of 
idolatry. Yet God did not on this account delay the fulfilment 
of what he had once promised. The ancient words of promise : 
Aatpebcoval poe év Tw téTw Todbry, 7, had not been fulfilled. 
The oxnvy rov paprupiov (whose idolatrous antitype was the 
axnvy of Moloch, vii. 43, the typical idea being carried out by 
the speaker in the commencement of vii. 44), which accompanied. 
the Israelites in a tabernacle through the wilderness, and was 
brought by them into the promised land—remained in the same 
form until the time of David. To realize the word of promise 
in this respect was reserved for the third period. 

This third period, to which the third part of the speech 
refers, comprehends the age of David and Solomon. Instead 
of the moveable tabernacle carried from place to place, David 
and Solomon established the Temple at Jerusalem, as an estab- 
lished site With which the worship of God should be permanently 
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connected. But now the godless and carnal temper of the 
people manifested itself more openly, for they changed the 
general aspect of their religion with the change of the place 
where they worshipped. Now that they possessed a regular 
Temple, their religion took the form of a Levitical worship con- 
nected with the Temple, and consisting of a formalism composed 
of outward rites and ceremonies. What did the Prophets who 
appeared after this time contend for, if not for a spiritual wor- 
ship of God? What else was the cause of the suffering and 
persecutions which they underwent—of the martyr deaths which 
so many of them died, as forerunners of the coming Messiah, 
except this constant struggle against the merely external worship 
of the people, which was altogether opposed to the adoration of 
God in spirit and in truth? 

This last portion of the speech is undoubtedly conceived 
according to this view, and in it the speaker depicts the images 
that pass before his mind in a few striking words, and it is 
elearly evident how this conclusion of the speech is in agreement 
with its design as a whole, as well as with the apologetic aim 
of the speaker. This point appears to me to need a more exact 
inquiry. 

If we look at the conclusion of the speech in the usual manner, 
the question may arise whether the speaker meant that the ex- 
clusive tendency of the people towards the outward and cere- 
monial, developed in the existing Temple worship, was to be con- 
sidered as a fresh token of their perversity, or whether he did 
not intend to point out that the building of the Temple itself was 
to be looked at from this point of view. The question is by no 
means answered by the fact that it is said of David, after he 
had craved permission from God to build a “ dwelling for the 
God of Jacob”—that ‘“‘he found favour before God.” These 
words only mean that David laid this entreaty before God in 
the full confidence of possessing the grace of God which had 
been vouchsafed to him; but that the entreaty itself was the 
subject of divine favour there is no record whatever: Neither 
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must we omit to mention that it said of David, his: wish was 
evpeiy oxnvwya tH Oew “laxw3, but the building of a special 
oikog is ascribed to Solomon of whom nothing is predicated. 
Is not a disapproving sentence passed on the building of the 
Temple itself—in so far as it confined to a settled, narrow spot 
the worship of that God, whose sphere is the great free Uni- 
verse—the natural Temple of God? This sentence being 
implied by the direct contrast presented to the statement 
LoAopwy 82 wxodduncev adre olxov, immediately after the words, 
“ Albeit the Most High dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands—as saith the Prophet, Heaven is my throne, and earth is 
my footstool, what house will ye build me? saith the Lord, or 
where is the place of my rest? Hath not my hand made all 
these things?” The external, sensuous, ceremonial worship 
of the Jews may not have been the necessary consequence of 
the building of the Temple, yet the speaker considers it from 
this point of view—and that he really does so consider it is 
clear from the contrast which he draws, not only in the two 
passages, vil. 46 and 47—but also in what he says of the “ taber- 
nacle of witness,” vii. 44. For why should it have been 
here said that the “tabernacle of witness” was possessed 
by the fathers in the wilderness in the form in which Moses 
had been ordered to make it, “after the fashion he had 
seen,” by the Bemg who spoke with him—God, or tho 
angel standing in the place of God, if it had not been 
mentioned with the view of calling attention to the great 
difference between the Ideal and the Real, and at the same timo 
to the difference between a spiritual and sensuous worship of 
God? According to the opinion of the speaker as here indi- 
cated, the “ tabernacle of witness,”’ free, moveable, wandering 
from place to place, bound to no particular spot, and therefore 
keeping the worship connected with it in constant motion, 
fulfilled much better the aim of a spiritual service of God, than 
the massive, stationary Temple, with its stern fixed worship—in 


which the real, external, matcrial phenomena were so much the 
| 4 
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more predominant, because they were no longer kept down and 
penetrated by the invisible Ideal—the Heavenly “ Form” which 
Moses had seen. David also keeps nearer and more faithfully 
to this Ideal in the oxnvy rov paprvpiov, Inasmuch as with him 
the question is of a oxjvwya that he wishes to put in the place 
of the oxnvy, and it was Solomon, whose reign was marked 
by so different a tendency, who really “ built a house” for God. 
If this (as cannot be doubted) is the real and exact sense, 
which the speaker intended to express in the last part of his 
speech, we must not understand the former words of promise 
Aarpeicoval poe év TH TOTY TOvTy as referring immediately and 
exclusively to the Temple. The meaning which the speaker 
intended to give these words in the conclusion of his speech 
can only be this, “ If we are by this place, to understand the 
Temple only, it must be in accordance with that external and 
sensuous turn of thought which lying at the root of the Temple 
worship, gives rise to the perversity of the prevailing form 
of worship, and maintains that God can be worshipped in 
no other place than in a temple raised to Him by the hands 
of men.” In this way the speech answers sufficiently the 
apologetic aim of the speaker—although it partakes so little 
of the outward form of a defence. If, as had been alleged, 
the speaker had reviled the holy place, he had of course pro- 
tested against the outward ceremonial worship to- which at that 
time the true essence of religion was perverted ; and his protesta- 
tion proceeded from the same interest in the true spiritual 
worship of God which had animated the prophets. This, then, 
was what the speaker had to urge in his own defence; but he 
cannot have concealed from himself that it was such a defence 
as must force him to resign all expectations of inducing his 
judges to acknowledge the justice of his cause. The futility 
of such a defence is manifest from the beginning. Whilst the 
speaker addresses himself to the task of contrasting the good- 
ness and grace of God towards the people, with the behaviour of 
the people towards God, he shows by the same means through 
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which he places the greatness of the Divine goodness and grace 
in the fairest light, that the perversity of the people is through- 
out exhibited in its depth, considering the promises which even 
before the actual establishment of the nation, could belong to 
no other people. He shows how ingratitude and disobe- 
dience, with that overwhelming bias towards materialism 
which the people had always manifested, must really have been 
their truest and most characteristic nature, because from the 
beginning—from the first moment in which they began to be 
a nation—they showed no other inclination. But what is so 
deeply rooted in the inmost being of an individual or of a 
nation, must be looked on as an innate and natural passion, and 
must at some time or other, and in some manner, show itself 
outwardly; is an invincible tendency against which it is use- 
less trouble to struggle. This recurring idea of the speaker 
is the reason, that from the beginning of his sketch, a parallel is 
visible between the earlier and later times, and Moses is repre- 
sented as a type of what afterwards was fulfilled by Christ. 
Moses appears as a deliverer (Auvrpwrije, vil. 35), the people also 
receive from him the words of life (Ady:a Zwvra, vii. 88) out of 
his mouth comes the promise ; (rpogyrny vpiv avaornoet Kipioc 
6 Dede & THV adeAGaY Uw, We ELE, Vii. 37). How then can we 
wonder that this prophet like unto Moses, had to endure what 
Moses endured, only in a greater degree, owing to the more con- 
firmed perversity and opposition to the Divine Will that charac- 
terized his time? How can we wonder that if the prophets— 
the foretellers of the Coming One—were persecuted and slain, 
that the Righteous One when He came, also found betrayers and 
murderers ? How wonder that the same fate overtook all those 
who sought to labour in the same spirit? With such accusers 
and judges the speaker could not expect any better result from 
his defence. The people must have been false to their inmost 
nature if they had not sacrificed him to their own want of com- 
prehension of a spiritual worship of God, and the hatred of it pro- 
ceeding from the want. Therefore the suppressed feeling of the 
4 * 
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speaker, hitherto. restrained’ by the facts of history to an in- 
direct statement of the chief idea of the speech, breaks out at 
at its close without further moderation or forbearance in the 
words ; oxAnporpaynAoe kat aweplrunroe rp Kapdla Kal roic wotv 
Ueto ast Tw mvetpati ry ayy avrerlarere, Wo Ot WaTépEec YuwY 
kai veto. Thva trav wpopyruv, &c. Oltrwec tXaPere rov vopoy ic 
Starayac ayyéAwy kal ovx épudAd£are, vii. 51. This it was, there- 
fore, that the speaker had at heart from the beginning, and 
now first uttered freely and openly. The accusation brought 
against him of irreligion in regard to the rdémoc aytog and vdpoe, 
and the sentence of condemnation pronounced thereby on the 
Christian faith, fell back on his accusers and judges, but his 
own fate was at the same time decided. The question which 
some interpreters have raised as to the conclusion of the 
speech, and which is commonly answered in the affirmative, 
bears with it its own answer. The question is, whether 
Stephen was interrupted by his hearers or not; whether, 
therefore, his speech was or was not really finished? Of 
course it was interrupted, inasmuch as his passionate words 
must have provoked his hearers to a point, at which there 
could be no further question of giving any longer hearing to a 
continuation of the speech, but it was not interrupted in one 
sense—as he had in reality said all that he had to say. What 
could he have added that would have furthered the whole plan 
and development of his speech? He had laid bare to their 
deepest root the impure motives that lay at the foundation of 
the accusation raised against him—he had kept back nothing 
that could have been said directly or indirectly about the charac- 
teristics of his enemies—ho had carried on his speech to a 
point from which the chief reproach which had been made 
against him about the rdro¢ aytoc had received an exhaustive 
examination, and of what use could any further continuation 
of his speech have been? 

That he did not intend to say anything more about the time 
of the prophets, is shown by the comprehensive summary in 
which (vii. 49 and 52,) he includes this period in a grand whole ; 
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he had already gone over this period, and could not well refer 
to it again. It may be thought that he had something further 
to say with regard to the reproach made against him with 
reference to the Mosaic law. But that'is scarcely likely. The 
high respect with which he spoke of Moses would defend him 
from this part of the accusation, as would also the manner in 
which he treats of the giving of the Law from Mount Sinai— 
of the law itself, as “ lively oracles ”’—as well as his recognition 
of the Divine origin and spiritual contents of the Mosaic law, 
and the manner in which with regard to the reproach of the 
7émog Gytoc he gives a turn to the matter which throws the 
accusation back on his enemies. This he does also with the 
other reproach concerning the ydyoc, as 18 shown an the con- 
cluding words: 2ddere rév vépow eic Siarayde dyyéAwy, kad od« 
tpvAdéare. But could he not have pursued this ov ¢vAarrav 
still further? But this ov pvAarreyv roy vdpor is sufficiently 
explained by what he had already said in the former part of 
the speech regarding the disobedience of the people towards 
Moses, and their constant tendency towards idolatry. From 
whatever side we look at this matter, we find that the aim of 
the speaker was attained, and the carrying out of the main 
‘idea of the speech fulfilled. And even if the natural end of 
the speech had not been reached at the poimt where we find 
it ended, we must remember how flat and superfluous any- 
thing that the speaker might have had to urge in his own 
defence would necessarily have appeared, after so emphatic and 
energetic an apostrophe. 

The more remarkable in contents and form this speech un- 
deniably appears according to the foregoing analysis, the more it 
seems to be the work of a man possessing such a mind as that 
of Stephen, whose superiority in mind and wisdom had already 
been expressly stated by the author, vi. 10. If, on the con- 
trary, we conclude that a speech so thorough-going, so com- 
pactly arranged in design and execution, cannot be supposed 
to have been unpremeditated, as this necessarily must have 
been, we may still say that by a speaker who had long had 
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these ideas in his mind, and had brought them into this close 
connection by close familiarity with them, no great difficulty 
in delivering the speech would be felt, and less still because 
the historical form which the speech takes would make an 
unpremeditated one very easy. We must also remember how 
exactly the speech replies to the charge brought against 
Stephen. How telling and striking is all that is said in 
answer to the charge, how deeply the speaker goes into the 
matter he handles, in order to reach the deepest root of those 
motives of his enemies which prompted the accusation. 

On the other hand there is go very much to be said for the 
contrary view, that it is impossible to suppose that we have 
here the speech of Stephen himself in its original form. This 
speech, which so well answered its purpose of refuting the 
charge of the opposite party in the most complete and humi- 
liating manner, and tracing it back to the furthest point of its 
futility, is, for this very reason so constructed, that the speaker 
could hope to effect nothing im the interests of his own per- 
sonal defence. It may never have entered into his mind for 
a moment that his sentence could not fail to be in accordance 
with such a decided provocation on his part; for Stephen did 
not belong to that class of men who think more of their own 
personal interests than of the universal cause of truth. Further 
reflection will show us the. improbability, that his enemies, 
angry and irritated as they were, stil] manifested so much for- 
bearance and patience as to listen to a defence of such length, 
and deferred the outbreak of their passion until the speaker 
had completely attained the aim which he had proposed to 
himself. Does it not seem probable that it was the interest 
of the author to find what he thought a fitting place for a 
speech contaiming such matters as this, when we’'see it repre- 
sented that in the outbreak which followed directly the speaker 
had concluded the idea of his speech, the hearers first appear 
to exhibit an angry suspicion, that they had been listening so 
long in deceived expectation of something else, and listening 
also to views exactly contradictory to their own? This was 
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also the case with the Apostle Paul’s speech at Athens. But 
the circumstances under which Stephen delivered this speech 
must be taken into consideration on this head. His affair must 
have been placed under the notice of the Sanhedrim, and if the 
stoning immediately followed the speech, it must be looked 
upon as a sentence of death carried out at the command of 
the Sanhedrim, or at least with its connivance. Now, it is 
well known that the Sanhedrim could not pass a capital sen- 
tence without the sanction of the Roman Governor. But there 
is nothing said of the concurrence of the Roman Governor in 
this capital sentence, and there is no fact stated which neces- 
sarily would lead us to suppose that the carrying out of the 
sentence followed so immediately on the occurrences that took 
place before the Sanhedrim that nothing could have happened 
in the interval. It is generally maintained in view of this 
deviation from the legally established rule, that the stoning 
of Stephen could not have taken place before the year 36, as 
in that year Pilate, under whom it is thought that the Sanhe- 
drim would not have been permitted to carry out such an 
independent proceeding, was recalled from the Procuratorship of 
Judea. It is therefore supposed by some that the most correct 
date for the sentence on Stephen is in the interval before the 
successor of Pilate, the new Procurator Marcellus, arrived, and 
when IL. Vitellius the Proconsul of Syria, who came to Jeru- 
salem in the year 37, was very favourable to the heads of the 
Jewish nation.* Others, as Neander, Olshausen, and Meyer, 
think that they can settle the difficulty which exists with 
reference to the relation of the Sanhedrim to the Roman 
Governor by the remark, that the whole of the proceedings 
against Stephen were of a very “ tumultuous” character. 
* Perhaps,” says Olshausen, “ the Sanhedrim, obliged to avoid 
a collision with the Roman magistrates, passed no formal sen- 
tence of condemnation; but connived at its execution, which 
was carried out by some fanatics.”? But in this case also the 
whole blame of the responsibility must be laid on the Sanhe- 
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drim. And what idea can we form of this supreme spiritual 
tribunal, when, notwithstanding that it had not much to fear 
from the Romans with regard to the legal form, it allowed such 
an outburst of fury to take place under the eyes of the Sanhe- 
drim itself, even through the actual co-operation of some of its 
members (vi. 15. vii. 54, 57:) before it was possible that a legal 
sentence could have been passed; and that such a sentence was 
never. passed we must assume as certain. What natural con- 
nexion 1s there between the following facts: that Stephen was 
dragged before the Sanhedrim from a street riot, then dragged 
away again in a riotous manner to be stoned to death outside 
the city—and that these enraged enemies of his showed so much 
gentleness and forbearance that they could listen to a speech of 
such length and of such purport between these two outbursts of 
fury? That Stephen was seized and stoned in a tumultuous 
insurrection is indisputably the best-established fact with which 
woe have to deal. Does it not seem, taking into consideration 
the difficulties that we have above stated, that the more riotous 
the whole proceeding against Stephen must have been, the 
more improbable is it that in this case there was any transac- 
tion at all before the Sanhedrim? If we dismiss all idea of 
the scene before the Sanhedrim, how natural and simple do all 
the occurrences appear! Stephen: then fell a sacrifice to a sud- 
denly aroused popular tumult caused by his energetic public 
teachings; and although the speech which he is said to have 
delivered may have so well suited his individual character, and 
have been so correctly stamped with his declared religious 
views}; although it so well fulfilled the conditions needed by 
the author of the Acts of the Apostles im order to complete - 
his statement; still what is there to prevent the supposition 
that it is nevertheless the work of the historian himself? That 
he does not consider himself as overstepping the bounds of his 
‘license as a historian by putting speeches into the mouths of 
persons treated of in his history is shown by many other similar 
instances in the Acts of the Apostles. If he considered this as 
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part of his historical task, why should be not in this place have 
represented a man who appeared so prominently in the history 
of that period, who drew so much attention to himself by 
the religious opinions which he defended, and by the fate 
which he underwent, as allowed to speak for himself? How 
could this aim have been better advanced, than by a speech 
publicly delivered before a court, in which the affair ought pro- 
perly to have been arranged ?- How such a proceeding would 
have been received by the Sanhedrim, considering the circum- 
stances immediately preceding it, is very little taken into 
consideration by an author who looked at relations and occur- 
rences from a distance. This opinion forces itself on us if we 
endeavour to form a purely historical idea of the progress of 
the affair and we are not then surprised to find that the author 
brings the matter before the Sanhedrim. But, as it seems to 
me, this leads us on to another point of view. ° It is clear that 
in the dying Stephen is reflected the image of the dying 
Saviour. As Jesus died with the prayer, that the sins of his 
-enemies might be forgiven, so the last words of the dying 
Stephen are: xipte un orhone avrotc thy apaprlav rabrnv. And 
as Jesus yielded up his spirit to the Father, so did Stephen 
to the Lord Jesus.* 

To this constantly recurring parallel drawn by the author be- 
tween the first martyr and the dying Saviour must be ascribed 
the fact that the scene in reference to Stephen is laid before the 
Sanhedrim. As the Saviour raised himself to the glory of the 
Father through a similar death, so the radiant, divine light 
streaming on him from the throne of God, must also shine on 
the first of the martyrs who followed him. Therefore, not only 
in that solemn moment which glorified him in his imitation of 


* It is worthy of remark that both these expressions of Jesus adopted by Stephen, 
are only found in the Gospel of Luke, xxiii. 24, 36. The three other Evangelists 
' certainly do not give them. It is natural that the author of the Acts of the Apostles 
should adhere closely to the Gospel of Luke, but is it as natural that Stephen should 
have so exactly confined himself to these expressions of Jesus, whieh are found in 
Luke’s Gospel ? 
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Jesus, when he saw the “ heavens opened and the Son of Man 
standing at the right hand of God,” ready to receive him,* but 
even before the scene in the Court of the Sanhedrim, his judges 
saw “ his face shine as though it had been the face of an angel.” 
What can be more reasonable than to think that this parallel 
with Jesus, which is here so evidently intentional, was intended 
also to be visible in the statement of what occurred previous to 
the stoning. This is rendered gtill more clearly evident by 
another fact implied by it, namely, that the charge against 
Stephen was only a repetition of that already made against 
Jesus, that he had said: ddvauat xaradvoa tov vadv Tov Oeov, 
Matthew xxvi. 61, Mark xiv. 58, with the addition rovrov rév 
xEporolnrov.. That Stephen’s attack on the existing temple 
worship was the cause of the outbreak of fury against him to 
which he fell a victim cannot be doubted. And as false wit- 
nesses were brought against Jesus with the same charge (Mat- 
thew xxvi. 60, &c.) false witnesses must not be wanting in this 
case (although there .is very little said with reference to the 
falsity of their testimony), and as the condemnation of Jesus 
took place before the Sanhedrim, so the same conditions must 


* A modern critic only could here add the question, ‘‘ How Stephen could have 
seen the Heavens opened in the room in which doubtless the sitting of the Sanhe- 
drim was held ?”” Meyer answers the question as follows: “The Heavens may 
have been visible to him through the windows of the session chamber.” Neander 
and Olshausen in regard to this difficulty, adopt without hesitation the theory (which 
is also advanced by Meyer) of an ecstasy, a prophetic spiritual gift of seeing, 
possessed by Stephen, and taking the form of a symbolical vision, so that by only 
looking at the Heavens they seemed to open before his eyes. How paltry and arbi- 
trary do interpretations become when they try to account for things which (in them- 
selves really unimportant) ought to be carefully sifted if a purely historical state- 
ment is in question! We may dismiss Meyer’s looking from the window, and also 
the mere hypothesis of the ecstasy, and take for granted that what the author re- 
presents as having been seen, really had existence only in his own eyes at the mo- 
ment of writing. We may take the perfectly analogous example, vi. 15, drevicayrec 
tic avroy mavrec ot Kabelopuevor Ev TH CUYEdpip EidoY TO TPdowTOY adTov waEi 
xpdcwroy ayyédov. It is said that Stephen was so glorified that men thought they 
saw an angel in him. This view of Stephen can certainly only have been taken by 
his friends and adherents—it is perfectly clear that there is here only related the 
subjective Christian side of an objective phenomenon, which involuntarily attracted 
the notice of the opposite party. 
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be fulfilled in this case. In short, everything in the whole mat- 
ter must be exactly similar. People, priests, scribes, elders, 
and the whole Sanhedrim must be set in motion. Acts vi. 12, 
vu. 1, and Matthew xxvi. 57—59. 

Notwithstanding all this it cannot be doubted that the at- 
tack of Stephen on the Jewish national worship, was the cause 
of the outbreak of violent anger to which he fell a victim. 
Kiven if the author of the Acts of the Apostles means to indicate 
that the accusation brought against Stephen was the result of 
false testimony, the parallel charge brought against Jesus can- 
not be held as completely false. What was false in the testi- 
mony of the false witnesses may only have referred to the form 
in which they brought forward the real accusation—perhaps in 
the special mention of the Temple, whose destined destruction 
(particularly as it really followed) was the pregnant and concrete 
expression of all that opposed the existing national worship, and 
could only. be supposed to proceed from an inimical Gentile 
feeling. Judging by the accusation, which was the same 
already made against Jesus, the Jews had undoubtedly con- 
ceived a real dread of the great change which their religion 
would undergo through Christianity. That the essence of true 
religion did not consist in outward ceremonials, connected with 
a temple service confined to an appointed spot, was the one 
great idea, through which, at that time, Judaism saw itself 
superseded by Christianity. This inevitable rending asunder 
of Christianity from Judaism, whereby Judaism would be ren- 
dered negative as an absolute religion, and by. which its final 
extinction was threatened, had been realized by Stephen; the 
high, liberal standpoint which he assumed, fostered in him the 
energetic zeal with which he laboured in the cause of Jesus—and 
in proportion to this was the opposition more earnest, which he 
drew down on himself. 

This spirit of Christianity, asserting itself all at once in its 
full power and importance in Stephen, is an astonishing 
phenomenon, as wo are accustomed to sec him take a very 
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subordinate standpoint with regard to the Apostles. But in this 
affair there is no mention made of the Apostles—it is Stephen 
alone who wages this fresh battle against the enemy—and whilst 
he considers the temple worship with all its outward forms as 
something already antiquated and dying out of itself—the 
Apostles always remain immoveably true to their old adherence 
to the Temple. Although this relation of Stephen to his im- 
mediate surroundings places him in so high a position, we 
must consider also the more extended spiritual connection in 
which he stands. The establishment of a Hellenistic Church in 
Judea, and the bordering countries, vii. 1—4, ix. 31, xv. 3, is 
due to that persecution whose cause and victim he was; but 
Hellenists scattered in many other distant places, becoming 
more and more independent of the cramping connection with 
the Mother Church at Jerusalem, took the important step of 
preaching the Gospel not exclusively to the Jews, but to the 
Gentiles also. Even in these places, the first impulse may have 
been’ received from the same Hellenistic circle of ideas in 
which Stephen worked ; for as soon as men felt, what had been 
so clear to Stephen, that they were no- longer bound to the old 
cramping forms of Judaism, they also saw that the dividing 
boundaries between Jew and Gentile could no longer be con- 
sidered as absolutely necessary. Stephen and Paul, whom we 
are accustomed to place in the most complete opposition to each 
other on account of the martyr death of the former, here 
stand forth in close resemblance. The most violent persecutor 
of Stephen, and of the Hellenists who shared his opinions, soon 
after entered on the uew path of Christianity, first trodden by 
Stephen, and certainly the powerful impression which the idea 
of Christian consciousness first excited by Stephen made on 
Saul, who so suddenly became Paul, must explain the fact that 
from the first moment of the change that took place in him, 
both these things appear in such close connection—his conver- 
sion to Christianity, and his appointment to the apostolic office 
among the heathen, Gal. i. 15, 16. Because in Stephen, whom he 
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had persecuted, he had seen what was meant by that change so 
unbearable to a Jew, a change which set aside the Jewish 
monopoly of religion, and substituted for it a universal system, in 
which Jew and Gentile stood equal side by side, he could now 
in this transition state of his consciousness without any further 
mediation, adopt the exact opposite of all that he had hitherto 
clung to in the true Jewish interests. If we take the ideas 
contained in the speech of Stephen as indisputably his own, we 
may easily perceive a still closer connection between Paul and 
Stephen. If we are not quite entitled to do this, we cannot 
but think that in the direction taken by the speech the histori- 
cal basis was laid, from which the original ideas of Pauline 
Christianity began to be developed by Stephen, who, in this 
case, was the forerunner of the Apostle Paul. The Jews, who 
had become believers, could have had nothing more bitter to ex- 
perience than the knowledge that the Messiah had been rejected 
by the nation for whom he had been especially destined. This 
_could be explained only by the analogous fate of the prophets, 
and by the feeling and character of the people, which was 
shown to be the same now as it had been in all the past ages of 
their history. If we infer that the motive of the Messianic sal- 
vation for the Gentiles is to be sought in the rejectiou of the 
Messiah by the Jewish people, after such repeated instances of 
their disobedience, xiii. 17; such a result of the religious his- 
tory of the Jews, affording so striking a contrast to the lofty ideas 
of the Jews as to the distinctive favour of God towards their 
nation, induces a deeper reflection as to the cause of this not 
lying merely in the character of the people, but also in the pecu- 
liar nature of the aspect of the Old Testament religion, in the 
essence of the law, in the subjective if not in the objective im- 
possibility of attaining salvation by the law. If, as we may 
after all assume, there had already taken place in Stephen a 
breach between his religious consciousness and the Mosaic Law, 
there was undoubtedly also awakened in him a desire to bring 
about a relation between the Law and tho Gospel—at least in so 
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far that he made'the progress of the history of the Old Testa- 
ment religion the subject of the intention that lies at the root 
of the speech ascribed to him. We are accordingly justified, as 
far as regards the historical position he fills, and in view of the 
inner process by which the development of his Christian con- 
sciousness was carried on, in recognizing him as the most direct 
forerunner of the Apostle Paul.* 


= Schneckenburger, “Ueber den Zweck der Apg.,” p. 184, says that this speech of 
Stephen’s has for its main idea a preparation for the one with which Luke makes 
Paul conclude the Acts of the Apostles, xxviii. 25. The state of the case could not 
have been put more emphatically than was done by Stephen, that the Jews in general, 
and in their entire peculiar individuality, were not capable of receiving the Messianic 
salvation. This concluding thought of the speech is the real point aimed at, to which 
all the other ideas lead up. There is patent in the speech of Stephen a general. 
sentence on the Jews on account of their acknowledged bearing towards the Gospel 
as it is described in the Acts of the Apostles ; and we may say that in this general 
sense the sentence can only have been so decidedly pronounced as the result of the 
facts of a later time. We may here also see a further proof of the unhistorical 
character of the speech. The historical importance which Stephen must have 
possessed cannot on the other hand be understood except by placing this thought 
at the foundation of the collision between him and the Jews. Stephen’s historical 
importance lies in his being the predecessor of Paul. How is it then explained, that 
in the writings of Paul himself there is not the slightest mention of such a prede- 
cessor ? The answer can only be found in the breach with Judaism, which was his 
conversion, in the originality of his religious ideas—the directness of his manifestation 
of his belief, Galatians i. 16. These of themselves exclude the idea of any 
preparatory means for his adoption of Christianity. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CONVERSION OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


On the road to Damascus, whither Saul, breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter, was pursuing the Hellenists who 
had been scattered abroad by the fierce persecution raging 
in Jerusalem, occurred that great change which so completely 
transformed him. We possess three accounts of this occur- 
rence which made such an important epoch in the life of the 
Apostle; the principal one in Acts ix. 1—25, and two others, 
Acts xxii. 1—12, and xxvi. 9—20. It is a disputed point 
whether we are to believe the account given by the author 
in the first of these passages, or the narrative of the Apostle 
himself in the two others. We are not justified in ascribing 
a strictly authentic character to the statement in the Acts 
of the Apostles; it is only from the author that we get this 
account, and an author too, who, as we have seen by his 
report of the speech of Stephen, knows well how to use his 
literary license. But if we grant, as Neander does, that the 
difference in the three accounts may be founded on a want of 
accuracy and detail in the speeches of Paul, we may reject the 
Pauline authenticity of these speeches on the same ground for 
we cannot tell how far this want of accuracy goes, nor whether 
this or that detail is to be omitted. The comparison of the 
three accounts shows several discrepancies. The most worthy 
of remark is that in ix. 7. The companions of Paul are made 
to hear the voice that spoke to him, but in xxi. 9, they do 
not hear it. It is generally thought that this difference is very 
easily accounted for by the supposition that the companions 
really did hear a sound—that of the thunder which accom- 
panied the phenomenon, but not the articulate words which 
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were spoken to Paul. Bat how unsatisfactory this is, when 
there is nothing said of any other gwvn except the dwn rov 
AaAovvrog, whilst it is expressly stated on the’ one hand that 
the voice that spoke to Paul was heard likewise by his com- 
panions, and on the other hand that it was not.* 

That in the first account, ix. 7, the companions ‘saw no 
man,” but in the two others, xxii. 9, xxvi. 16, they saw as Paul 
did a “shining light” is of course (as the appearance of the 
light is mentioned in the first passage as an objective matter of 
fact) just as slight a contradiction, as the statement which is 
made in the last passage that the voice spoke in the Hebrew 
tongue. More striking than these instances is it, that ac- 
cording to the first account the companions of Paul remained 
standing, but according to the third they fell down with Paul, 
whilst the second has only the vague expression fugoor 
éyévovro. It is also remarkable that the information given by 
Christ in both the two first accounts to Ananias about the 
calling of the Apostle, in the third is given by Christ to Paul 
himself, and this is a difference not to be easily passed over, at 
least by those who wish to believe in the authenticity of the 
Apostle’s own relation of .this event. If we resolve with 

fl Olshausen, to set all these differences aside once for all, we 
must accept the account simply as it is given us, and if we find 
variations in the narrative, consider that we often find such in the 
Gospels, but that they only concern unimportant minor points 
which alter the credibility of the event as a whole so little that 
they in reality tend to establish it. But certainly the account 
given by Paul himself ought to have the precedence over that 
of Luke, who relates the occurrence very shortly, and may easily 
have overlooked some minor occurrences of which he was not an 
eye-witness. But all this is in the highest degree arbitrary, 
and we must not impute such a want of precision to an author 


* rv dwyny ovK Hrovoay Tov Aahouvrég pot, is said xxii. 9, and on the contrary 
ix. 7, has dxovovres rg pwc. And this gw) is certainly the ¢wry AEyovoa 
aure. 
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whose authority in general stands so high, that we give unques- 
tioning belief to his accounts of-miracles, for little as con- 
tradictions aud want of precision are looked on as tokens of 
the trustworthiness of an author, they cannot, in this instance, 
be taken as attaching a character of credibility to the narrative 
but rather as tending to cast a doubt on other circumstances 
related in it. In reality these differences which are appealed 
to as examples of varying narration easily reconcileable would 
be considerable enough to indicate a difference in the tradition, 
if it were not that they are found in the accounts of the same 
author, and if this author had not already given many proofs of 
the free manner in which he handles historical materials. _ 
Instead therefore of taking refuge in the usual manner in a 
forced and arbitrary ‘reconciliation between what has been 
shown to be contradictory, such as the hearing and the not 
hearing, the standing upright and the falling down, we must 
confine ourselves to the question, What does the author 
intend by relating the event now in one way and now in 
another? As far as concerns the question with regard to the 
discrepancy between the expressions axovev and ov‘ axovety THY 
gwynv tov AaXovrTos, it can easily be seen that the author in 
the passage, ix. 7, decides on the plan of ascribing the axodev 
tig gwvin¢g to the companions of the Apostle also, because by 
so doing, he can prove in the best possible manner the objec- 
tivity of the occurrence, which must be more credible if the 
Same voice which the Apostle describes as having addressed 
itself specially to him was also heard by others. But in both 
the other passages, especially in the second in which it is ex- 
pressly said that the companions did not hear the voice, the 
contradiction may arise from its having occurred to the author 
that as the Apostle himself is speaking, it might be favourable 
to the interests of the Apostle to represent this voice as one 
addressed to him alone, belonging especially to him, and not 
heard by his companions. In furtherance of the aim which is 
apparent in these two specches, it is essential that no doubt be 


5) 
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felt as to the Apostle being the sole and especial object of this 
strange phenomenon. But its objectivity, on which no less 
stress must be laid, can only be sufficiently proved by the 
special statement that the companions of the Apostle sud- 
denly saw a light streaming down from Heaven in the clear 
noon day, which is stated here, as in xxvi. 13, as a confirma- 
tion of the fact. That the discrepancies of which we are 
treating are to be explained chiefly by such a bias on the part 
of the author, seems also to be confirmed by a particular re- 
mark made in the third passage, that the voice which talked 
with Paul speke in the Hebrew tongue. If we look back to 
the first speech delivered before the Jewish people (xxii.) we 
shall find that it contains no special reason to justify the par- 
ticular remark (xxi. 40) that it was spoken in tho Hebrew 
language; but as we must suppose that the third speech 
which was dclivered before the Roman Procurator Festus and 
the Jewish King Agrippa, was spoken in Greck, the remark 
as applied to this speech would not have seemed superfluous, 
for the attempt to make the hearers suppose the unlikely fact 
that Jesus spoke to Paul in the very Greek words he repeated 
to them might have cast an improbable light upon the whole 
affair. | 

It is also easily seen why in one of these two speeches of 
the Apostle the addition is made to the words addressed to 
him by Jesus, oxAnpdv cot mpoc Kévtpa AaxriZev, xxvi. 14, as 
this kind of proverbial speaking is peculiarly adapted to 
heighten the effect of the principal idea on the hearers, which 
throughout it is the great desire of the speaker to do, and 
this idea is that he was unavoidably constrained to take the 
step so distasteful to the Jews, by the power of an objective 
impression made upon him. The narrative of the author 
himself does not however need such a strengthening of the 
chief idea of the matter; the discrepancy between the stand- 
ing and falling of the companions is, like their hearing and 
not hearing, a contradiction which can only be reconciled 
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from the standpoint of the author. The most striking proof 
of the powerful impression made by the phenomenon was of 
course the throwing down of the Apostle and those who ac- 
companied him, but if the author described the impression 
in the first place by the strong expression évveot, this is & 
sufficient compensation for the falling down; that they should 
have remained standing suits better the word évveot than that 
they should have fallen, and they must be represented as 
standing because it is necessary to show that they saw no one 
from whom the voice could have proceeded. In short, as far 
as concerns the difference in the words spoken by Jesus in 
calling the Apostle, it is perfectly evident that separate events 
in the first passage are summarized and placed together in the 
third ; and this is of no importance, as the words addressed 
to Ananias by Jesus are evidently only a continuation of his 
conversation with Paul, but the free treatment of the author 
is especially shown in these details of the minor circum- 
stances attending the chief event. | 

If, however, we succeed in reconciling the three above-named 
passages in the Acts of the Apostles, we see by the very means 
employed to reconcile them that every detail of the narrative | 
must not be taken as of the same value, those that are essential 
must be carefully separated from those of less importance. 
The chief point is stated by the Apostle Paul in his Epistles. 
It was the most decided conviction of the Apostle, that as Jesus 
had appeared to the Apostles and the other believers, so at last 
he had visibly manifested himself to him, 1 Cor. xv. 8, iv. 1. 
But the Apostle does not give any explanation as to the way 
and manner in which this manifestation took place, as in his 
Kpistles he is very reticent about these facts, and scarcely 
mentions or hints at them. That they were facts, we must con- 
clude from the two speeches which we find in the Acts of tho 
Apostles, and if the parallel between the appearance manifested 
to him, and the former appcarances of the risen Jesus is satis- 


factory to us, and makes us willing to accept the idea of an 
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outward objective fact, the expression of the Apostle, Gal. 
1.15, evddknoev 6 Bede aroxadia rov vidv avrov év épol, 
shows us the deeper meaning of the matter in such a way as to 
prevent our laying too much stress on the outward appearance. 
We are on this account more justified in trying to find out 
what is to be accepted in the narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and what is not. The chief point lies unquestionably 
in the inquiry, whether the appearance of Jesus is to be con- 
sidered as an external or internal fact? The whole statement 
in the Acts of the Apostles leans to the supposition of a material 
appearance; the most important point against this supposition 
is the express assertion of the author that the companions of the 
Apostle who saw a bright flash of light, saw no person. The 
decided expression, ix. 7, elorijxeoav pndéva Oewpovrrec, is here 
of the more importance, as, in matter of fact, there is nothing in 
the three narratives in the Acts of the Apostles to lead to the 
idea of a material, visible, objective appearance of the person of 
Jesus. Neander also (p. 119) assumes this to have been a 
spiritual fact in the mind of Paul, a spiritual manifestation of 
Christ to his deeper self-consciousness, and by assuming this we 
lose nothing of the real, divine part of the matter, as the ex- 
ternal manifestation is only an adjunct, and the material per- 
ception can have no greater certainty and reality than a fact 
present to a higher self-consciousness. But Neander (p. 122) 
feels obliged to return again to the idea of a real visible appear- 
ance, since the Apostle, 1 Cor. xv. 8, places the appearance of 
Christ vouchsafed to himself, on an equal footing with all the 
other appearances of the risen Christ, and this opinion must 
have all the greater weight, because (2 Cor. xu. 1) it is shown 
that the Apostle knew perfectly well how to distinguish be- 
tween a state of ecstasy and a state of ordinary consciousness. 
As to what concerns the latter point, it follows from the very 
reasonable grounds adduced by Neander himself (p. 121), that 
the appearance of Jesus which is here spoken of cannot have 
been’ intended to be taken as an ecstatic vision, like that re- 
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ferred to in 2 Cor. xii. 1, but does it therefore follow that asa 
spiritual fact 1t had nothing in common with an ecstatic vision, 
if not in his normal yet in his higher self-consciousness? This 
cannot be maintained, and although the Apostle makes a parallel 
between this appearance of Jesus and the other appearances of 
the risen Christ, it does not follow in the first place that this 
appearance must have been an external one (for even with an 
internal appearance, the fact of the éwpaxéve: and 6¢0/jva: would 
seem certain); and secondly, if the parallel were actually to imply 
an external appearance, the rule which Neander himself lays 
down (p.97) in reference to Cornelius would apply here; and 
Paul, being the only witness for the objective reality of the 
appearance, can only be accepted as a sure witness of what he 
believed he really saw. We cannot, however, here avail ourselves 
of this subjectivity, as,according to the express declaration of the 
author, not one of the companions of the Apostle saw the form 
of Jesus, so there is no room for the supposition of an objective 
material appearance. However much the Apostle may have 
certainly believed that he actually saw the form of Jesus, he 
only really bears testimony to what he believed he saw. Here 
we have arrived at a point from which, without any difficulty, 
the connexion of the rest of the narrative may be perceived. To 
the question whether the appearance of Jesus was really an out- 
ward and visible one, there is allied the further inquiry whether 
the words which Paul believed he heard from the Jesus who 
appeared to him, were really audible. Had we only the testimony 
of the first passage on this point, the question would be answered 
immediately in the affirmative; but as the author is directly 
in contradiction to himself on the subject, we can only answer 
by what we can gather from the analogy of the whole, and 
not from isolated statements. “As far as concerns the 
analogy it can be shown certainly, that just as little as the 
appearance of Jesus was a real and outward one, so little could 
the words which Paul thought he heard, have been outwardly 
audible. Just as easily as he might have believed that he saw 
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Jesus without an outward visible objective form of Jesus, so he 
might have believed that he heard words, which to him only, 
not to others, and not in general were outwardly and object- 
ively audible. This connection between seeing and hearing 
can be explained also psychologically. If the Apostle was 
once convinced that Jesus appeared to him, he must also have 
supposed that there was some decided reason for this appear- 
ance, and for what reason should Jesus appear to him; except 
to present himself to him, the persecutor, as the object of the 
persecution? And even if the belief in such an appearance of 
Jesus had not already existed in the Apostle, even if he were 
not already filled with belief in the supreme worth of Jesus, 
instead of with his former unbelief, when the faith in the 
appearance came to him, there must have come also in the 
closest and most direct connexion with it, the resolve to become 
a preacher instead of a persecutor of the Christian cause. 

So considered, what are the words which the Apostle thought 
that he heard from the form of Jesus, and, which, if the Appear- 
ance itself was only a spiritual fact, he may have heard from 
some spiritual voice, what are they but the necessary expla- 
nation of the fact itself, and of the idea immediately connected 
awith it? Just as little as it is possible to divide words and ideas, 
just as necessarily as the idea expresses and clothes itself in 
words, just so close and immediate is here the connexion of 
one with the other, of the Seen and the Imagined, with the 
Spoken and the Heard. Hitherto we have remained entirely 
within the sphere of the Apostle’s consciousness, but now we 
must step over the boundary which divides the inner from the 
outer, the subjective from the objective, in reference to what the 
companions of the Apostle may at least have seen, even if they 
heard nothing. If they did not see the person of the being who 
manifested himself, they may have seen the stream of heavenly 
light by which they and the Apostle were surrounded. The well- 
known modern hypothesis, so often repeated, that this light 
was a flash of lightning which suddenly struck the Apostle and 
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laid him and his companions senseless on the ground, is really 
mere hypothesis, and as it not only has no foundation in the text, 
but is rather opposed to the acknowledged tone of the author, 
we shall make here no further mention of it, but to say that the 
question is the more forced upon us, whether or not this stream 
of light must not be taken, after all, as an objective reality. The 
narrative clearly means it to be so taken, but it is another 
question whether or not so cclebrated a fact as the conversion 
of the Apostle Paul is a point on which mythic tradition may 
be made available. It must be borne in mind in order that the 
supposition of the mythical may not be held as completely 
arbitrary, that the essence of a myth consists in the outward 
objective expression of an inner subjective idea. The more 
indispensable and direct this passage from the subjective to the 
objective, from the inner to the outward, the less practical seems 
here the idea of the-mythical, although this is the point atwhich 
the natural province of the myth begins. In this sense the 
necessary transformation already discussed of a direct, inex- 
plicable sudden impression into a decided idea, and of the idea 
into words, belongs to the province of the myth, it is also here 
an inward process which becomes an outward one, a transition 
from the subjective to the objective, the idea becomes ex- 
pressed, it clothes itself in words and outward signs, and takes 
material shape and form. But in this case it is a necessary 
mental process, that the mythical, whilst appearing in its 
direct, inner connexion with the logical, shall become especially 
mythical as soon as its passage from the subjective to the 
objective, from the inner to the outward has no longer any 
inner logical necessity, but relies more on a subjective need, and 
appears only as the accidental and more or less unbiassed state- 
ment of an abstract thought, or as a matter lying beyond the 
province of the senses, although in a palpable and material 
form. From this point of view the phenomenon, as far as 
regards the companions of the Apostle, must be considered. 
* Although the fact be firmly established that the ascended, 
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glorified Jesus appeared to the Apostle Paul on the way to 
Damascus, tradition cannot be contented with the abstract 
thought of a fact presenting itself only to the inner, deep self- 
consciousness of the Apostle. The inner phenomenon must in 
some way become an outward one, if it is to have its full tradi- 
tional importance and concrete truth. But that the inner per- 
ception present only in the mind of the Apostle did not become 
an outward perception to those who accompanied him, in the 
visible form of Jesus appearing in the heavenly light, is to be 
explained by the fact, that even original tradition in its strictest 
form has its fixed boundaries which it does not arbitrarily over- 
step. The original maintains its veracity as a spiritual matter 
of fact, by asserting that Jesus appeared in a visible manner to 
the Apostle only, and this tradition must also acknowledge. 
But if he had been actually visible, and only to the Apostle, 
how can tradition have assumed that the heavenly light without 
which no Divine appearance.can be imagined, spread over all 
the surroundings of the Apostle. Jesus could not really have 
appeared without some outward token of his nearness and pre- 
sence. The strange brightness surpassing that of the sun at 
mid-day, that suddenly shone round the Apostle and his com- 
panions, is accordingly nothing but the symbolic and mythical 
expression of the certainty of the real and immediate presence 
_ of the glorified Jesus, elevated to heavenly dignity. As soon 
as the appearance of Jesus is thought of in this manner, we see 
that it must have brought about in all who witnessed it, the 
effects which always result from heavenly phenomena of this 
kind; its overpowering influence threw them all on the ground, 
or at least riveted them to the earth in rigid astonishment. 

The occurrences in Damascus form the second part of the 
miraculous narrative in the Acts of the Apostles. The ad- 
herents of the so-called natural mode of explanation have ex- 
perienced as much difficulty about these as about the principal 
event itself.* Although the latter is thought to have been very 


* Neander gives no further explanation of the occurrences at Damascus. 
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easily met by the lucky hypothesis of a flash of heaven-sent 
lightning, the complicated events in Damascus cannot be ac- 
counted for in so simple and easy amanner. This is especially 
the weak place in the natural mode of explanation, and the 
cold hands of the aged Ananias, the vivid delight of Paul at 
his appearance, the sudden stepping forth from the dark 
chamber to the light, and the three days’ fasting, are only 
weak unskilful means of releasing the Apostle from the dark- 
ness of the cataract produced on him by the lightning flash. 
But how difficult it is to brig Ananias and Paulina natural 
manner into such mutual relations as must have existed, ac- 
cording to the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles. It may 
on the other hand be justly asked, Who can believe that these 
two visions, so exactly fitting into each other, Paul learning 
through one, that Ananias was coming to him to restore his 
sight, and Ananias receiving through the other the command 
to go to Paul and help him, can have been received by some 
lucky chance? Just as little can these visions be taken as 
miracles in the ordinary sense. With our author, visions 
are precisely the means employed to bring persons widely 
separated and unknown to each other into correspondence. 
As in the history of the conversion of Cornelius, he and Peter 
are drawn together by two visions, so here this also 1s the case 
with Ananias and Paul, only the visions of the two latter are 
more strictly and unmistakeably connected. As Paul in his 
vision saw Ananias coming to him, so Ananias in the vision 
which he had, is apprized of the nature of Paul’s vision. As 
we may readily suppose, it must have been very difficult for 
Paul, after his arrival at Damascus, to find an introduction to, 
or to win confidence from the Christians residing there, so we 
must suppose that he could not have succeeded in doing this 
without some great extraordinary preparation, and such a 
preparation must appear the more necessary aS Paul in the 
state of blindness in which he had been ever since the appear- 
ance of the light from Heaven on the way to Damascus, had 
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been so dependent on help from strangers. Who would dare 
to venture near a man, whom until now they had known as the 
bitterest enemy and persecutor of the Christian name? and 
how could he-himself, a man so blinded and prostrate, place 
any confidence in his neighbours who might be willing to take 
care of him? oo 

Here then the Deity must himself step in and complete the 
work already begun. Ananias accordingly receives, in a divine 
vision, the command to go to Paul, and to afford him the help he 
needed, and to Paul himself Ananias is shown in a vision as the 
man destined to assist him. The charge which Ananias received 
lies in so close a connection with the miracle he wrought on 
Paul, that from the miracle itself we first come to a right 
understanding of the chief subject matter of the vision. Ac- 
cording to the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, Paul had 
‘been blinded by the mighty light of the appearance of the Lord. 
He came blind to Damascus, and was there alone for some 
days in that condition until he was released from it by Ananias. 
But was this blindness an actual one? And was his release 
from it by Ananias an actual miracle? This question is sug- 
gested to us by the narrative itself, in which the close connec- 
tion between the cure of the blindness and the laying on of 
hands, and the aim of the latter operation, namely, the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, deserves the most special attention. Ananias 
indeed received in his vigion the command to go to Paul and lay 
his hands on him that he might receive his sight, and as soon 
as he had come to Paul and had laid his hands on him, Paul 
received his sight and was filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
there fell from his eyes as it had been scales, and he “ forthwith 
saw.” Is not then the rAnoOqvat rvebparog ayiov that ought to 
be the immediate consequence of the laying on of hands, in it- 
self, a healing of blindness, an avaAérecv in a spiritual sense— 
and does not the expression, ix. 18—ev0fwe azérecov ard Trav 
op0adpwv avrov woet Aewidec indicate that they were no real 
scales, that there was no real blindness and no real cure? 
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If we remember the condition to which the Apostle must have 
been reduced by the appearance of the Lord, how can we think 
of him in any other manner than with a downcast, introspective 
look, absorbed in his own situation, in deep earnest meditation 
on the sins that weighed so heavily upon him and which weight he 
had incurred during his recent course of action? Christian bap- 
tigm first shone upon this dark night of his spiritual life with the 
bright light of the consciousness of sin forgiven, and caused him 
again to see clearly! The narrative itself points to such a state 
of mind, brooding on itself, closed to all outward impressions, 
entirely occupied with itself and struggling from darkness into 
light, by showing us Paul after some days residence in Damas- 
cus, as not only seeing nothing, but eating and drinking 
nothing, and only after receiving baptism as taking food and 
resuming his full powers of life, ix. 9-18. Buteven if we look 
at the condition of the Apostle, not only immediately after the 
phenomenon, but before its occurrence, whilst he was still the 
strenuous Pharisaic zealot, jealous for the law, and the perse- 
cutor of all who turned away from it, what is the great con- 
trast which this first state presents to the second in which we 
find him? Is he not also in the first place a blind man, who 
has to be cured of his blindness? Grotius has remarked on 
the words, ix. 8, avewypévwv d2 trav d¢0aduwv avrov, ovdéva 
EBAere, “ea fuit imago Pauli, qualis antehac fuerat, speciem 
habens hominis eruditi in lege, quum plane animo ccecus 
esset.”? And on ix. 18, weet Aewidec, “ adumbrantes velum illud, 
de quo agit Paulus,” 2 Cor. ii. 14. Grotius maintains further, 
that this expression, although figurative, is of fitting and 
marked significance, as showing the spiritual condition of the 
Apostle. The author himself represents the Apostle as acting 
in accordance with this figurative expression, when he makes 
him repeat in his speech the words of the Lord, which called 
him to his appointed office, xxvi. 18, he is to be ‘sent to the Gen- 
tiles. avot&ae d¢0adrpode airwy xai imiortpipat ard oxdrove ee 
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Gdeotv apaptiov, kai KARpov év roic Hytacpévace, whore Ty Elc epi. 
May not the conversion of the Apostle itself be described in 
the same manner, a8 a passage from a state of darkness and 
blindness to a state of light, and vision with clear and open 
eyes. Taking all these points into consideration, does it not 
seem reasonable to consider as tradition all that is related in 
the Acts of the Apostles of the blinding of the Apostle, and the 
wonderful cnre of his blindness by Ananias. ‘The Apostle himself 
does not in any single instance mention these occurrences in his 
life in any of his Epistles. The tradition doubtless arose from the 
expressions which, in their figurative and material shape, indi- 
cate the great change in the inner, spiritual life of the Apostle, 
having been taken as literal and not figurative. This result may 
have been brought about by the great contrast afforded by the 
Apostle’s earlier and later mental tendencies and religious modes 
of thought; and this result always follows the progress of mythical 
tradition. Spiritual blindness thus becomes bodily blindness : 
the looking up in a spiritual sense becomes the falling off of 
scales which had covered the eyes. There must also be a certain 
fixed time, in which one thing shall result from another. No 
better opportunity for the blinding could be found, than the 
moment when the Apostle had seen the dazzling appearance of 
light in which the Lord appeared. If, in order to substantiate 
the outward appearance, tradition represents an extraordinary 
heavenly light as spreading around, at the moment when the 
Apostle saw the Lord, this could not happen according to the 
usual conditions of such heavenly phenomena, without leaving 
behind on the person chiefly interested a token in thé shape of 
blindness. And if also, the condition in which the Apostle was 
after that appearance, and the consequent change in himself 
must be taken really as a condition of perfect unconsciousness 
of the outward world, then everything concurs to place that 
blindness which‘affected the’ Apostle before he had attained to 
the clear light of the Christian life, in the period between the 
appearance of the Lord to him, and the act of his reception into 
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the Christian community. What had begun miraculously was 
obliged to be miraculously carried on, and was brought to its 
culminating point when, after the crisis of the struggle into light 
was fully past, the Apostle became a new man by his actual re- 
ception into the Christian community. But the greater the 
change in the outward condition of the Apostle, the more 
fitting 1t seems that this should have been effected by special 
divine preparation, and (as is the case also with the conversion 
of Cornelius) two corresponding visions are represented, as the 
means most likely to advance the end. A special divine com- 
munication, such as the Apostle could only have received in a 
vision, must in this case appear to be all the more necessary, 
as without it the special outward act of imparting the Holy 
Spirit to the Apostle, by the laying on of hands by Ananias, 
could not have been considered as valid, as Ananias was not 
an Apostle. All these details in the tradition agree so well to- 
gether, so close is the connection throughout between all the 
subsequent details, that we feel we have arrived at a point 
from which we can discover the genesis of this tradition. We 
cannot but assume that the blindness of the Apostle was no real 
physical blindness; then the miracle of healing is no longer 
needed ; and if Ananias was not sent to Paul for this purpose 
(for it was to this end he was chiefly desired to go, according 
to Acts ix. 17, 6 xipiog améoraAké pe, Swe avaBAsLye), the 
statement also falls to the ground that Ananias received this 
charge in a divinely sent vision; and the whole tenor of the 
matter takes a completely different complexion from that given 
to it in the Acts of the Apostles. It therefore remains doubtful 
whether Ananias really came into such close relations with the 
Apostle Paul during this critical period of his life—whether his 
name did not get mixed up in the account of the conversion in an 
accidental manner. In the speech of the Apostle delivered be- 
fore the Jewish people, the following is predicated of Ananiag : 
avnp evarBn¢g KaTa TOV voLOY, papTUpOdMEVOS UTO TaVTWY, TWY 
karouovvrwv lovdalwy, xxii. 12. How easy it is to imagine 
that there was a particular intercst at work in thus representing 
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the Apostle Paul as from the beginning in close connection. 
with a man who stood in such good repute with the Judaising 
party which was always so suspicious of the Apostle. 

Although the historical and critical treatment of the narra- 
tive of the conversion of Paul, as given in the Acts of the 
Apostles, does not allow us to consider it as simply miraculous, 
yet if we look at it from a psychological point of view, the sup- 
position of a miracle, if not necessary, may yet be allowable. 
Who can venture to say that such a change in the religious and 
spiritual life of the Apostle may not have been developed in 
his inmost being in a simply natural manner? or who can dare 
to make the assertion that even the most sudden transition 
from one extreme to another lies outside the pale of psycho- 
logical possibility ? or that such a phenomenon must be held as 
contrary to nature? as if being contrary to nature made a 
miracle possible! If the adoption of a miracle is so objection- 
able in itself, it is so certainly on psychological grounds, and 
especially in cases in which the miracle is to be considered 
only as an important disturbance of the natural development 
of:the inward spiritual life of an individual. Neander, although 
in his statement and examination of this important question he 
for this reason adheres to the miraculous theory, still in no way 
allows a magic influence to have been in operation on Paul, 
whereby he was carried away and changed against his will. It 
is rather set forth as a point of his inmost being, without which 
the most essential, the inner revelation of Christ, to his highest 
self-consciousness would not have been possible, without which, 
no outward impression would have had any availing power, 
without which any outward impression, however strong, would 
have been mercly transitory. But if once the theory of an 
inward connecting point is advanced, 1s it anything else but a 
setting forth of the principle, by which the whole change is 
referred to natural causes? It becomes therefore the task of 
historical criticism to investigate, if what in itself is possible, did 
actually occur in accordance with the statements before us, 
without the interposition of a special miracle. So clear and 
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simple does that seem that we can only wonder how the 
modern interpreters of the Acts of the Apostles embrace these 
highly exaggerated miraculous theories. In a manner not 
quite suited to the case Olshausen indicates as a reason for the 
words, xxvi. 14, oxAnpdv cor mpoc Kévroa AakriGev* (to which a 
wrong meaning is given,) the Augustinian doctrine of “gratia 
irresistibilis,” only with this difference, that, by the assertion 
that in ¢his appearance of our Lord, Grace was manifested in an 
overpowering strength, it is by no means sought to deny that 
there may have been moments in the subsequent life of Paul 
when by unfaithfulness he may have forfeited the grace vouch- 
safed to him. This is exactly the worst modification of this 
doctrine of irresistible grace, as by it two completely different 
standpoints become confused. with each other, the ordinary 
theory of free-will, and its opposite, that of absolute depend- 
ence. The consequence, or rather the cause, of this illogical 
blending of heterogencous theories is a theory of miracle which 
thoroughly destroys the continuity of the spiritual life, the arbi- 
trary assertion that there are circumstances in the life of man in 
which (as Neander well puts it) ‘‘ the individual is carried away 
and transformed by magic influence against his own will.” In 
this view of the conversion of the Apostle Paul miracle is of 
course assigned its full right, but this is the only advantage, and 
what is believed to be gained by it on one hand, in favour of 


* According to Olshausen, the meaning of these words can be only as follows:— 
“Thy striving against the overpowering strength of grace helps thee not. Thou 
must therefore submit.” This meaning can only be forced from the words by an 
interpreter biassed in favour of the Augustinian dogmatism. It appears certain 
that these words ought to be taken as referring not to the subjective, but to the 
objective, useleesness of striving. Their meaning therefore would be: ‘ Thou 
persecutest me in the belief that I am not the true Messiah, but as thou must be 
now convinced that I am the true Messiah, how can thy undertaking be anything 
but vain, and redounding to thy own destruction?” This reading receives a 
completely favorable corroboration from the parallel in the speech of Gamaliel, v. 
89. ob ddvacGe caradtcat ad’ro, pnrore Kai Oeopaxoe evoeOjre. “ You will not 
effect anything by your reaction; the end will show on the contrary that you will 
draw on yourselves the worst consequences, for only the worst is to be expected 
when a direct opposition to God is in question.” - 
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the glorification of divine grace, is lost on the other by the 
sacrifice of the moral dignity of the Apostle. 

The facts of the conversion and calling of the Apostle must 
have been of the greatest importance to the author of the Acts 
of the Apostles in furthering his apologetic aim. They are there- 
fore not only related at length in chapter ix. but are also stated 
with the same detail and accuracy in the two speeches which 
are put into the mouth of the Apostle Paul himself, chapters 
xxii. and xxvi. We see from the epistles of the Apostle how his 
enemies always reproached him with not having been, as the 
other Apostles, a disciple of Jesus, and for not having been 
called to be an Apostle by Jesus himself during his earthly life. 
Against such a.reproof and such an attack on the apostolic au- 
thority of Paul,-a fact must have weighed strongly, by which 
he was connected with Jesus by a relation not less direct than 
that which bound the rest of the Apostles to him. The Apostle 
himself maintains with the most decided emphasis that he also 
had seen Christ the Lord, 1 Cor. ix. 1, that Jesus had mani-, 
fested himself to him as well as to the other Apostles—even if 
after the others—still really and truly. 1 Cor. xv.8. And 
not only once did this happen, but by repeated émraciac kat 
dtoxaAiwWee tou xvpfov, he claims for himself direct communion 
with the Lord: 2 Cor. xii. 1. But there still remains the great 
and essential difference between his calling and that of the 
other Apostles, namely, that the reality of the former depended 
on a momentary appearance which he maintains to have taken 
place—on a vision—an Gpapya, whose truth only existed in the 
sphere of his own subjective consciousness, and therefore lies 
open to the possibility of being the result of self-deception. 
And as together with his calling to the office of an Apostle he 
received also a peculiar, decided commission to proclaim the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, so the whole question as to the par- 
ticipation of the Gentiles in the Messianic Salvation, which was 
so bitter a cause of dispute between the Apostle and the 
Jewish Christians, rests also on the truth and reality of the 
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visionary appearance by which the Apostle believed himself to 
have been called. ‘The more problematical the apostolic au- 
thority so delivered must be, the more earnestly must a writer 
who has so decided an apostolic tendency as the author of 
the Acts of the Apostles, endeavour to procure every possible 
guarantee for his Apostle. The authority of Paul, according 
to the nature of the circumstances under which the Acts of the 
Apostles was composed, can be legitimatized in no better 
manner than by the authority of Peter. If we can look 
to a precedent that Peter also saw a really divine vision 
in which he received an important charge, a charge which 
concerned a no less weighty matter than the adoption of 
the Gentiles into the Messianic kingdom, what objection 
can be taken to the vision which was the cause of Paul’s 
being called to the office of an Apostle among the Gentiles? 
According to the whole plan and econamy of the Acts of 
the Apostles it can not surprise us that we really do find 
in it such a legitimation of the Apostle. It is contained 
in the account of the conversion of Cornelius, which the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles, chapters x. and xi. 
apparently places purposely between the conversion of the 
Apostle, chapter ix. and the actual commencement of his 
apostolic office among the Gentiles, x1. 25. The detailed and 
circumstantial manner in which this is related, shows us in the 
clearest way how much importance the author attaches to it. If 
everything had taken place as it is here related, and as it is com- 
monly believed to have done, there would be no need of saying 
anything about an especial apologetic aim of the author. But 
how is it possible to take such a series of miraculous occurrences 
all depending on one another as having actually happened? If 
we remember that this is not a question of miraculous events, 
merely occurring in the external world, but of operations from 
the higher world in an individual circle of religious thought 
and feeling, operations depending on one another and re-acting 
on one another, and having as consequences, resolutions and 
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opinions which were not likely to have been the result of 
religious and spiritual development ordinarily produced, we 
cannot then accept such a direct influence of a higher causality 
on the spiritual nature. The persons concerned must have 
been passive organs for the proclamation of ideas which, ac- 
cording to the divine plan, were to be introduced to the world 
as a purely supernatural revelation. We must notice how little 
the persons here treated of betray any clear consciousness, or 
even any suspicion of the consequences depending on their 
actions. Cornelius indeed received instructions te summon 
Peter to come to him, but he did not know what end was 
to be answered by ‘his coming, x. 338. Peter involuntarily 
followed the summons sent him, x. 20. The opinions which 
he had hitherto held regarding the relation of the Jews 
to the Gentiles would rather have held him back from the 
command contained in the vision he had received, (28) but he 
understood so little of its real meaning and aim, that the light 
flashed upon him for the first time through the surprising dis- 
covery of the exact correspondence of the two visions with each 
other. It was not of his own free conviction and decision that 
he determined on his course of action, but through the over- 
powering impression of new miraculous events, which had imme- 
diate effect, and by which the destined result was completely 
carried out. Obviously Peter serves here as a mere organ, and 
we see, without doubt, in what outward relation the religious 
ideas and convictions here introduced stand to his religious 
consciousness and the steps of his religious development. 

The entire series of these events is wanting in historic con- 
nexion, neither has it a natural point of contact. It has no 
result at all commensurate with the extraordinary preparation 
made for it. The Church at Jerusalem indeed allowed its 
doubts to be hushed by the assurances of Peter ; but how little 
influence these really had, the narrative in chapter xv: shows, 
and Peter himself always recurs to the cause of these events as 
to something of the highest antiquity, xv. 7, (a¢’ nuepwv apxalwy, 
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&c.), about which nothing had been thought m the interval, and 
which now for the first time had attention drawn to it. With 
what aim did all this happen, if at that time it suited so little 
the stage of development then attained by Peter? could it have 
been in order to furnish him later on with a resting point for 
his religious consciousness, at a time in which he could not any 
longer need one? Or must we think it all took place for the 
sake of Cornelius? How passive he himself is, however, in all 
the events that befall him! and how little his personality seems 
concerned in reference to them! No satisfactory aim seems to 
be furthered by such a miracle, and how does so studied and 
complicated a series of miraculous occurrences agree with the 
character of the Gospel history ? Such a narrative of such an. 
important character, cannot be held as a mythical tradition. 

All through it we see that the details are connected with 

each other, that they are bound together by a single, exhaustive 
and studied combination of deliberate meaning into a complete 

whole, one vision corresponding to the other, and the conse- 

quences of each only happening at a certain moment and in 
a certain manner, and thus only are they enabled to fit into 

the whole. For this reason also the remark with which 
Neander prefaces his statement, ‘that we are not justified 
in assuming that Cornelius was able to separate clearly the ob- 

jective and actual from the subjective side of his own compre- 

hension of that which was placed before him as a subject for 

his investigation and examination,” is completely aimless and 

useless; as 16 must not be supposed that anything else was in- 

cluded in the series of details than what is related, as that would 

betray somewhat of a subjective deceit. 

If one of these details is put out of its place, or considered in 

a different relation, the whole becomes disarranged and confused 

and loses coherence and connexion. Such combination and cohe- 

rence as are here presented are foreign to a myth. Such a nar- 

rative cannot be looked upon as the casual product of mythical 


tradition, but as a free composition, originating in a certain 
6 * 
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design. From this point of view, the two visions which are so 
‘ essential in the matter must be held to be the spontaneous, 
| visible form in which the ideas presented are clothed, as in the 
| accounts of the earliest: Christian times visions are not uncom- 
monly presented, merely as visible and poetical media. The 
. chief idea with which they have to do appears so decidedly as 
the preponderating one, that we can scarcely avoid seeing that 
the persons and events which are placed before us are only 
destined to carry out the idea of the whole, and bring it into 
notice. As soon, therefore, as the means of furthering this 
end are so far advanced that the aim of the statement is 
attained, the idea is abruptly withdrawn from the material husk 
which enveloped it ; and now the full consciousness has dawned 
upon Peter of what the author makes him utter as the ruling 
idea of the whole, x. 34, that “there is no respect of persons 
with God; but in every nation he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with him.”” These words, as modern 
interpreters rightly remark, can only be so taken in the whole 
connexion in which they stand in opposition to the Jewish ex- 
clusiveness : God receives into the Messianic kingdom those 
who believe in Jesus, not with any regard to whether or not 
they are descended from a special theocratic nation ; but look- 
ing only to the moral worth and sensibility of each separate in- 
dividual. The speech of Peter immediately following seeks to 
“remove any idea of exclusiveness from the labours of Jesus. 
The idea here brought forward could not be more directly and 
emphatically confirmed than by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
which anticipated baptism, x. 44. How evidently was it thus 
shown that the Gentiles were not to be excluded from the reception 
of the Holy Spirit as the principle of Christian consciousness, how 
clearly is the conclusion drawn that the outward form of adop- 
tion is not to be refused, when the inward desire of and inclina- 
tion for the Holy Spirit is present, this being the chief condition, 
and all else merely superfluous. Peter accordingly repeatedly 
takes as the chief idea, resulting from the whole (x. 47, xi. 16, 17), 
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this especial thought, that as the Gentiles aswell asthe born Jews, 
had at one time received the gift of the Holy Spirit, and attested 
its reception and operation by the same outward manifestations 
as those at the feast of Pentecost, and the AaXkiv yAwooae and 
the peyaddAav rov Oedv, there could be no distinction between 
Jew and Gentile with regard to the Messianic kingdom. From 
this it must necessarily follow that with respect to the adop- 
tion of the Gentiles into the community of the followers of 
Jesus as the Messiah, nothing was demanded (as would have 
been the case with enforced circumcision) which involved as a 
condition that they must become Jews in order to become 
Christians. As the whole matter is embodied in visions—for 
the figurative and symbolical always favour visions—this 
thought is also presented in a symbolic form. The distinction 
between clean and unclean in the relation between Jews and 
Gentiles, is founded specially on the Mosaic laws with respect 
to eating, by which the Jews were forbidden to taste the flesh 
of certain animals which were held to be unclean. The Gentiles, 
to whom this eating of flesh was not forbidden, became for that 
very reason unclean to the Jews, who had to be on their guard 
against defilement in their intercourse with the Gentiles when 
this involved eating and drinking together. The idea that 
the difference hitherto subsisting between Jews and Gentiles 
with regard to clean and unclean things, was no longer of 
any importance, is very strikingly exhibited by the figure of 
a vessel in which clean and unclean things were contained, and 
commanded to be used as food without any distinction. The 
extreme hunger which Peter had experienced just before the 
vision, is also connected very closely with the aim and purpose 
of the vision; as he must have felt the prohibition against 
eating certain beasts which were destined for the food of and 
use of man, as an unnatural restriction. The removal of the 
distinction between the idea clean and unclean was expressed 
also by the symbolical vessel, as in it there was no difference 
made between elcan and unclean beasts, and also by its imme- 
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diate descent with all its contents from heaven. As the differ- 
ence between clean and unclean with regard to the animal world, 
rested on a certain dualistic view, on the idea of a clean and 
unclean creation, so also with regard to the relations of Jew 
and Gentile, the existing wall of partition between the old 
customs and the prevailing views could be removed in no better 
way than by the introduction of the thought that God was the 
God of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews. As from the 
Divine standpoint there can be no unclean creation—no man 
is to be considered “common or unclean,” (compare x. 28, and 
15), so Jesus, as the Messiah, is the common Lord of all in the 
peace of his Gospel, ravrwv kiptoc, (36), and ordained of God to 
be the Judge of quick and dead. (x. 42.) All this combines 
to set forth concisely and distinctly a certain decided idea, but, 
although after what has been said no further remark is needed 
to show that this idea was intended to be brought home espe- 
cially .to the recognition and consciousness of Peter, yet it is 
necessary for us to notice that the circumstances attending its 
presentation betray a great desire on the part of the author to 
show that the Church at Jerusalem also acknowledged the idea 
brought forward by Peter. He expressly mentions the oppo- 
sition which Peter’s act of imparting the Gospel to the uncir- 
cumcised and unclean, received from the Church at Jerusalem, 
and makes Peter relate circumstantially the whole course of the 
affair in his: own vindication. The author would not have 
allowed himself this repetition if he had not attached great 
weight at this period of his narrative to the impression which 
the affair made on the Church at Jerusalem. Accordingly 
after hearing this vindication, the Church at Jerusalem held its 
peace and glorified God in that he had extended his salvation 
to the Gentiles, (xi. 1-18). The behaviour that the members 
of the Church exhibited in the sequence of this affair shows 
undoubtedly how strange all this must have appeared to them 
ut that time. Can we not understand how Peter so easily 
succeeded in his vindication of a step calculated to excite such 
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great ‘opposition, when we see that he appeals to the fact that 
before he had ended his introductory speech : éwérece ro wvevpa 
To Gyov én’ abrove Harep cai ip tac tv apyp. xi. 15. This 
fact is thus included with the feast of Pentecost and the mira- 
culous yAwooae AaXciv, So actual and publica miracle could of 
course further no better end than silencing the doubts of the 
Church. But if the miracle of the AaAetv yAwooae was taken 
by Cornelius and those baptized with him as having been per- 
formed for no other reason than that they (as Neander states, 
page 105) should feel themselves impelled to express their 
feelings in inspired praises of God who in so miraculous a 
manner had led them to salvation, would the Church at Jeru- 
salem have been content with such avindication? Must we also 
in favour of this vindication retract what we have already 
allowed to be a well-founded result of the enquiry into the AaXev 
yAwooag ? Certainly not, but it therefore follows that this vin- 
dication before the Church at Jerusalem, (especially as regards 
the consequences it seems to have had), cannot be held to have 
occurred as the letter of the narrative would have us believe. 
However little such a narrative can lay claim to historic 
credibility, it suits the apologetic tendency with which the Acts 
of the Apostles is written. However we may decide on the 
traditional element which les at the root of the history of 
the conversion of Cornelius, its adoption into the narrative, 
and the place assigned to it can can only be accounted for 
by the apologetic interest of the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Paul must be represented as entering on his apos- 
tolic work among the Gentiles under the shield of the Apostle 
Peter, who himself converted the first Gentile, and the heavenly 
appearance on which alone Paul grounds the proof of his 
apostolic calling, becomes legitimized in the most authentic 
manner, by a similar vision to that sent to the Apostle Peter. 
We can well imagine what great weight this must have had 
in the apologetic interest of the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles, if we consider to what attacks the Ajiostle Paul was 
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exposed, both at the commencement of his career and long 
afterwards from the Jewish-Christian party, on account of the 
peculiar nature of his call. In the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
the principle is enunciated, with peculiar- reference to the 
Apostle Paul, that those revelations only should be considered 
true and trustworthy which are attested by outward communi- 
cations and testimony, and not merely by appearances and 
visions. This is one of the chief subjects of controversy 
between the persons who are represented as conversing in 
these Homilies; and the arguments adduced on each side are 
only of use in making us see clearly the importance this matter 
must have had to the Apostle and his party. ‘Thou hast 
boasted, objected Simon Magus to the Apostle Peter, (Homily 
xvii. 13.) that thou hast entirely understood thy Teacher, (the 
true prophet Christ) because thou hast personally seen him 
present, and hast listened to him, and that it would be im- 
possible for any other man to have the like certainty by 
means of any appearance or vision. (épauatt 7 drracla.)— 
Now, that this is untrue, I will show thee. He who clearly 
hears what another says is not fully convinced by what is said. 
For he must think in his mind, ‘ Does not a man who 1s merely 
an appearance, lie?’ Buta vision certifies the truth, for when 
it is seen, the conviction comes to him who sees it, that it is 
something divine.” To this Peter replies, “ Thou maintainest 
that more can be learnt through a vision than through a real 
operating presence (1% mapa ring évepyelac.) On this account 
thou thinkest that thou art better informed about Jesus than 
Iam. The prophet alone ‘deserves all belief, as we know 
before hand that he surely is, and he gives, as the learner 
wishes, an answer to questions asked him. But he who be- 
lieves a vision, a form, or a dream, has no security and 
knows not whom he believes; for he may indeed be deceived 
by an evil demon, or a deceitful spirit, which really is nothing, 
and if he asks who it is that appearst—it can answer what it 


* As Paul asks, Acts ix. 5, rig ei xvpte. 
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will. It stays as long as it pleases, and vanishes like a sudden 
flash of light, without giving the desired information to the 
inquirer. In a dream no one can ask what he desires to know, 
since the mind of the sleeper is not in his own power. For 
this very reason we ask, out of curiosity, many things in a 
dream, and learn without asking what is of no interest to us, 
and when we awake we are discontented because we have 
neither asked nor heard what we wanted to know.” The 
Magus rejoins that even if belief is not to be conceded to all 
visions, still those visions and dreams sent by God cannot be 
false ; that only the righteous can see a true vision, not the 
wicked ; and Peter answers that he cannot agree to this, and 
pursuing his argument he says, “I know that many Idola- 
ters, carnal-minded men given over to all sorts of sins, see 
visions and true dreams, and some also have seen demoniacal 
appearances. I maintain that mortal eye cannot see the incor- 
poreal form of the Father or of the Son, because they shine in 
purest light. It is therefore not out of jealousy, that God 
does not allow himself to be seen by men who are fettered 
by their fleshly nature. For who can see the incorporeal form 
even of an angel, much more of the Son? But if any one 
sees @ vision (67raofa) he must remember that it may proceed 
from an evil demon: and that ungodly persons see visions and 
true dreams is certain, and I can prove this from the Scrip- 
tures.” Then are adduced the instances of Abimelech, Genesis 
xx.—of Pharaoh, xli.—of Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel i. 5. “ All 
these were ungodly persons and yet saw sights and visions and 
true dreams. It results from this that a man who sees visions, 
dreams and appearances, need not be concluded to be neces- 
sarily a pious man. For the truth springs out of an indwelling 
pure feeling in the pious man, which does not seek the truth 
in dreams, but is bestowed on good men with consciousness 
and judgment. Thus the Son was revealed to me from the 
Father—I therefore know how important the revelation is (ric 
Svvauic amtoxaAiiwc, 1. c. how essential it is) from my own 
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experience. For as soon as the Lord questioned me, (Matthew 
xvi. 14.) something rose in my heart and I myself knew not 
what had happened to me. Then I said, ‘Thou art the Son 
of the living God.’ He who on this occasion called me blessed 
first told me that it was the Father who had revealed this to 
me. Therefore I perceived that this which was revealed to me 
without outward manifestation, without visions and dreams, 
was something spiritual. And thus it is that in the truth 
which God implanteth in us is contained the seed of all truth. 
This is either concealed from, or revealed to us by the hand 
of God, for God acts towards every man according to his 
deserts. To manifest itself by, dreams and visions is not a 
characteristic of revelation, but a token of divine wrath— 
for it is written in the Law that God being wroth with Moses 
and Aaron said (Numbers xu. 6.) ‘If there be a prophet 
among you, I, the Lord, will make myself known unto him in a 
vision and will speak unto himin a dream. My servant Moses 
is not so, for with him will I speak apparently (directly, év 
cide.) as a man speaketh to a friend.’ Thou seest how laws 
and dreams are tokens of anger. But what a man wishes to 
impart to a friend goes from mouth fo mouth direct, and not 
through figures and dreams and sights, which he uses in com- 
municating with an enemy: So although our Jesus may also 
have appeared to thee, manifested himself to thee, and spoken 
to thee, he had done so in wrath, as to an adversary, and for 
that reason he has employed appearances, and dreams, and other 
outward revelations. But can a man be instructed and ordained 
for the office of Teacher by means of a vision? If thou sayest 
this is quite possible, then I say, Why did the Teacher avoid com- 
munication for a whole year with those who watched continually 
for him, and how can these believe that he revealed himself to 
thee? How can he have appeared to thee, who art not even in 
agreement with his doctrine? If thou really didst become an 
Apostle by communion and instruction, if only for a time, 
then expound his sayings, explain what he said and did, love 
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his Apostles, and dispute not with me who was with him; 
for thou hast striven against me as an adversary, against me, 
the strong rock, the corner pillar of the Church. If thou 
hadst not been an adversary, thou wouldest not have so vilified 
and abused me and my preaching, that men would not believe 
what I myself heard from the Lord when I was with him, as 
though I were worthy of condemnation when I was really 
worthy of praise. Yea, verily, when thou callest me accursed, 
Gal. ii. 11, thou accusest God who revealed Christ to me, thou 
attackest Him who has blessed me through this revelation. If 
thou wishest in deed and truth to become a fellow-worker 
in the cause of truth, then learn from us as we have learnt from 
Him, and when thou hast become a disciple of truth, then become 
a fellow-worker with us.” | | 
Such was the opinion prevailing on the Jewish-Christian side 
at the time the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies were composed, 
with regard to the apostolic calling of Paul: and that we are not 
here exhibiting a mere extreme heretical opinion of a later date 
is testified by the Epistles of the Apostle himself, in which it is 
represented in exactly the same light. This opinion then was 
the general one of the opposing Jewish-Christian party. Even 
if this opinion had been held at the time of the authors of these 
Homilies, in .a modified form by a part only of the Jewish- 
Christians ; if Paul had even been considered in his apostolic 
relation to Peter, as filling a position in which he by no means 
held any advantage over Peter, and in which he must share 
with him the glory of being the Apostle to the Gentiles—we 
should still see here the result of the efforts by which the 
Pauline party generally, and the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles especially, had so far provided for the Apostle Paul the 
acknowledgment of his apostolic dignity. This could not have 
been brought about without concessions and modifications of 
various kinds on the side of the Pauline party. The Petrine 
party, above all, must have conceded it in view of the superiority — 
which it implied on the part of its Apostle, and the principles 
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on which this rested. The author of the Acts of the Apostles 
must have consented to include in his statement this criterion 
of the apostolic calling, which the Homilies present as the only 
one. On the election of the Apostle Matthias in the place of the 
traitor, Peter enunciates the principle, i. 21, 22, de ov rw 
ovverDdvrwv july by avril ypdve, év @ eioADev Kal eEnrADev ed’ 
nuac, 6 Kipioc *Inaove, ap&apevoc amd Tov Batricparog “Iwavvov 
Ewe Tio Huépac He aveAnoOn ad’ ipwov, waptupa Tig avactacewe 
avrou yevécOa civ nuiv éva trobrwyv. In the same sense Peter 
says in his speech, with regard to the conversion of Cornelius, 
x. 41, that they, the Apostles, are the udprupec mpoxexetporov- 
suévoe UTO TOV Deod oiriveg cuvedayomer Kal cuvetiouev avTy (the 
following words, pera rd avacrivat avrov zk vexpwv, are, as De 
Wette also says, obviously not in agreement with the words 
directly preceding, but should be taken with tugavn yevéoBar, 
40). It cannot be denied that a certain design which bespeaks 
a special reason is evident in the express enunciation and en- 
forcement of the principle, that the witnesses of the risen Jesus 
should be those only who through living communion with him, 
through the constant coming and going with him, the eating 
and drinking with him, were specially destined by him for this 
purpose. This indeed seems to be recognized by the author of 
the Acts of the Apostles himself as a criterion of the apostolic 
calling, which might be made use of against his Apostle. But 
the more that he places this to the credit of the Jewish-Christian 
party, the more does he expect from that side a willingness to 
make its Apostle yield to his; and, provided only that the ex- 
clusive primacy were assured to the Apostle Peter, he desires to 
win from the Jewish-Christians the concession that there might 
exist another mode of receiving the apostolic mission, namely, 
through apparitions and visions, especially as these also by 
extraordinary divine ordination fell to the share of the Apostle 
Peter himself, in furtherance of the important aim of the con- 
version of the Gentiles. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY OF THE APOSTLE.—ACTS XIII. XIV. 


BETWEEN the conversion of the Apostle and his actual entrance 
into the sphere of his apostolic work, there intervenes a time of 
which we will speak later, as the account of it in the Acts of 
the Apostles varies considerably from the Apostle’s own state- 
ment. In general this interval has been considered as the period 
in his life in which he matured the powerful impression which 
he had received from his sudden conversion, into a thorough 
religious conviction, which served as the strong groundwork of 
his apostolic labours. As there is nothing known of his outward 
actions during this interval, which he himself says (Gal. i. 18) 
lasted several years, it is more likely that he lived an inner life 
in his own introspective, deep thoughts, in his newly-won 
Christian consciousness. When we consider his individuality 
generally, as well as the kind and manner of his conversion, 
which was so sudden and thorough a transformation of his in< 
ward man, we cannot but think that he did not first go through 
any various preliminary steps ; but as soon as he was once settled 
and fixed in his own mind, he became at once what we see him 
to have been afterwards. 

So soon, as he himself says (Gal. i. 16),asGod had been wleased 
to reveal his Son to him, that he might preach his Gospel among 
the heathen, a new world entered on his consciousness, and his 
own independence preserved him in the purity of his individu- 
ality from troublesome dependence on others. This much is 
certain, that as he grounded his whole apostolic works and 
actions entirely on the directness of his apostolic call, and as 
all that he was, he only wished to be through Christ who had 
appeared to him, he would not have neglected to institute 
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inquiries into the history of the life of Christ. He who could 
speak so decidedly and in such detail about matters of fact in 
the Gospel history as the Apostle does, 1 Cor. xi. 23, &c., xv. 
8, could not have been unacquainted with the rest of its chief 
incidents. | 

The Apostle of the Gentiles first entered on his widely-ex- 
tended and momentous life, in Antioch, where before his coming 
a new metropolis of the Christian world had begun to arise, in 
consequence of the important events already mentioned in the 
history of the development of Christianity.* From thence, 
with his greatest friend Barnabas, he undertook his’ first 
missionary journey, which was first directed to Cyprus, and the 
countries of Asia Minor, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Lycaonia and their 
cities, Perga, Antioch, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe. Thediscourses 
of the two Apostles which were accompanied by miracles secured 
a ready acceptance.of the Gospel among the Gentiles, but for that 
very reason called down on them the hostile opposition of the 
Jewish: party. In the whole account the apologetic tendency 
and the hterary freedom of the author of the Acts of the 


* As an indication of the important position which Antioch had assumed in the 
affairs of Christendom, we may take the remark in xi. 26, that the disciples were 
called Christians first in Antioch. This name must have been commonly current 
among the people at the time when the Acts was written; which is the only 
meaning of ypnparifevy. The name xprortavoi only occurs in two passages in 
the New ‘Testament, Acts xxvi. 28,1 Peter iv. 16, and was used by opponents as 
a distinctive appellation, as it was afterwards also used by the writers of the second 
century; but the opponents who gave the name must have been Gentiles, as Jews 
would not have so used the name xptoric, which was sacred among them. The 
Gentile origin of the name causes the author to connect it with the city of Antioch, 
which was the first Gentile site of Christianity. But whether it originated in Antioch 
is very doubtful, on account of the Latin form of the name. The name Christiani is 
first mentioned by Roman writers, and as one in use among the people; itis used by 
Tacitus and Suetonius on the occasion of the incendiarism of Nero and the cruelties 
then practised against the Christians. ‘“ Nero,” says Tacitus, Ann. 15, 44, ‘“‘ subdidit 
reos, et queesitissimis pcenis affecit, quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos 
appellabat. Auctor nominis ejus Christus.” Compare Suetonius, Nero, 16. Al- 
ready, in Nero’s time, the people had called the hated sect, “ Christians.” The author 
may have assigned the origin of this name to Antioch because he thought that as a 
Gentile name, it must have originated in the first Gentile city in which Christians 
existed. 
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Apostles are shown in a manner which places its historical 
contents in a very questionable aspect. 

The miracles which the Apostle may have performed in this 
first missionary journey in the company of Barnabas bear most 
undoubted tokens of the apologetic parallel with Peter. One 
of Peter’s most.celebrated apostolic actions was his victory over 
Simon Magus. According to the Acts of the Apostles, Peter met 
the sorcerer in Samaria, when the Apostle himself for the first 
time visited the region beyond Judea on his apostolic errand. 
Parallel with this is the meeting of the Apostle Paul with 
Klymas the sorcerer in Cyprus, on his first missionary journey. 
The first important act of Paul’s apostolic life in foreign lands 
is the conviction and punishment of the sorcerer. In both cases 
the apostolic acuteness shows itself in the instantaneous unveil- 
ing of the deep obstinacy which usually lay at the root of 
sorcery when it came into contact with Christianity. Although 
the sorcerer Elymas is placed in a different relation to Chris- 
tianity to that occupied by Simon Magus, the main idea of the 
speech against the former is the same as in the speech of Peter, 
viii. The speech, xii. 10, &c., evidently refers to vin. 21, &c. 
The main idea in viii. 21, 4) yap xapdla cov ovk Forty evOeia tvw- 
mov Ocov, 18 again pursued in xiii. 8, &c., wherein the sorcerer is 
described as Cytrwy ciacrpivar amd rig tlorewe, Apne Tavroc 
OdAov Kai Tacne pedioupylac duactpipwv rac ddov¢ Kuplov Ta¢ 
evOelac. This is an example of how imitation generally supplies 
a want of originality by exaggeration. It seems by this that 
the sorcerer Elymas did not endeavour to introduce himself into 
the Christian community by secret means like Simon Magus, 
but set himself in direct opposition to Christianity, for which 
reason the speech against him contains still stronger expressions 
than that against Simon (especially in xiii. 10, vié dsaBdrov). 
But the exaggerated copy is most evidently apparent in the 
fact, that whilst there is no punishment pronounced against 
Simon, although he is commanded to pray to God for forgive- 
ness of his sins, a miracle of punishment takes place with regard 
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to Elymas. This punishment itself is nothing else than a 
figurative representation of the main idea by which the sorcerer, 
or rather sorcery itself, is characterized. As sorcery in contrast 
to the true religion is untrue, perverted, erroneous, and there- 
fore gropes about in the dim light, shelters in the darkness, 
blind, seeing nothing, so this is symbolized in the punishment 
destined for the sorcerer, rapaypiya O& éxéirecen iw auTov axAvE 
kat oxdTo¢, Kal Teplaywy entre yelpaywyodc, ii. How clearly 
the hand of the copyist has been at work here! for all these 
traits are only the carrying out of the ovk evOcta xapdta, Vili. 21. 
This first important apostolic act of Paul is also remarkable, 
because from this time the Acts of the Apostles gives him his 
own especial apostolic name, Paul, instead of Saul, the name he 
had hitherto borne. Henceforth, he is named not after but be- 
fore Barnabas. It cannot be doubted that this change of name 
here has some reference to the Roman Pro-Consul Sergius 
Paulus, converted by the Apostle Paul. This is not contradicted 
by the explanation of Jerome: “ Apostolus a primo ecclesis 
spolio, Proconsule Sergio Paulo, victoriee suze trophea retulit 
erexitque vexillum ut Paulus ex Saulo vocaretur,”’—only the 
erection of these trophies is not ascribed to the Apostle himself, 
but merely to the report which joined the change of name. 
already adopted by the Apostle to an important act of his apos- 
tolic life. How could the arrival of the Apostle of the Gentiles 
at his full glory be better shown than by the conversion of a 
Roman Pro-Consul? The Roman form of the name hints also 
at the conversion of a Roman. 
The conversion of a Roman Pro-Consul must also have been 
the important fact by which the Apostle verified the meaning 
of the name which he bore as the Apostle to the Gentiles in a 
manner worthy of notice. The Gentile name Paul is the proper 
name by which to denote an Apostle to the Gentiles. In con- 
sidering the account of this bestowal of a name from this point 
of view, we have a parallel to the genuinely apostolic act of the 
Apostle Peter, Matt. xvi. 16. As Peter then, through his per- 
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suasion, steadfast as a rock, that Jesus was the Christ and the Son 
of God, bore witness to the true meaning of his name, and was 
no longer to be called Simon, but Peter, so Paul adopted, as a 
memorial, the name of the Roman Paul, whom he had converted, 
thus giving public evidence that, as an Apostle to the Gentiles, 
he had a right to bear that name. | 

Even the conversion of so distinguished a Roman was not 
a sufficiently prominent fact to fix special attention to this 
period in the life of the Apostle; it had to be rendered more 
important and rich in results, by the victorious opposition to 
and struggle of the true divine faith with false, magical and 
demoniacal beliefs. For this reason, the moment at which the 
name of Paul receives its meaning, is the moment of the address 
which overpowers the sorcerer, xiii.9. YavAoe 62, 6 cat IlavAoc, 
tAnaOele rvebuarog aylou, cal arevioag tig avroy cimev, &c. So 
two different moments in the life of Peter are joined in one act, 
that Paul may enter on the scene as an Apostle to the Gentiles 
in his first important apostolic action. 

Such narratives as those of the two sorcerers in Acts viii. 
and xiii. are no doubt commonly considered worthy of historic 
credence, because sorcerers and enchanters were very general 
phenomena of that time, and received ready acceptance from 
men of the first standing. Of course this cannot be denied, 
and we see an example of the kind in Josephus (Antiq. xx. 7), 
where he mentions the sorcerer, Simon of Cyprus, who was 
much thought of by Felix, the Roman Procurator of Judea; 
and the more common certain phenomena of the age are, the 
more natural it is that tradition and poetry should borrow their 
materials from them. It is for this reason, that if we wish to 
prove the truth of the narratives in the Acts of the Apostles, 
we must not appeal to Alexander of Abonoteichos, described by 
Lucian, whose prophecies were eagerly sought after by the 
most important men in Rome, and whose most zealous adherent 
was the Roman statesman Rutilianus.* It is clear that in this 

* Neander, Gesch. der Pfl. p. 148. 
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impostor, Lucian does not intend to sketch any historical per- 
sonage, but only to give a picture of the customs of his time. 
That the Acts of the Apostles gives to the sorcerer the name of 
Bar-Jesus, and says of him that he was a Jewish false prophet, 
also testifies nothing to the truth of the narrative, as a Jew he 
would be all the more fit to be brought forward in this manner 
as an adversary of the Apostle Paul. But the conversion of the 
Roman Pro-Consul has a very slight degree of probability. 
The Acts of the Apostles does not give us any further particulars 
on the subject, it merely says without mentioning baptism that 
he “ believed,” and that, in consequence of the miracle wrought 
on the sorcerer, he was further impressed with the reality of the 
doctrine. And how can we think that a conversion took place 
in that class to which a Roman Pro-Consul belonged, and in the 
manner which is here related, when all internal evidence is want- 
ing as well as any outward testimony, to prove that the impres- 
sion received was anything else than a momentary effect. If such 
minor circumstances do not in any way strengthen the truth of 
the narrative generally, they must be looked upon from the 
general point of view from which such narratives must be con- 
sidered, with reference to the entire nature of the historic state- 
went of which they form the ingredients. 

The Apostle Paul is said to have wrought a second miracle 
during the same missionary journey at Lystrain Lycaonia, on a 
man lame from his birth, xiv. 8, &c. This miracle also presents 
a duplicate to the one wrought by Peter, and described iii. 1, 4, 
Here, as there, it is a ywAdc é&k KotAlag pntpoe avroi, iil. 2. xiv. 8. 
The relation in which the worker of the miracle is placed to 
the lame man, is indicated in both places by the word dreviZew 
(arevicag avrw—eime [TlavAoc] xiv. 9 arevioag & Tlérpoe tig 
avrov—elre, tii. 4—and the miracle following is in both cases 
described by the same words, 7AAero Kal awepierare, xiv. 10, 
2EadAdpevoc Eorn Kal wepueTare, iii. 8. Only the first narrative 
where the lame man is described as a beggar presents several 
additional corroborative features ; and the second merely says 
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of the lame man, [eric rov cwPivar. As the two miracles are 
exactly alike we might indeed hold the similarity of the two 
narratives, as very natural, if there were not visible in both 
cases a special design, rendering necessary such a miracle, so 
exactly fitted to awaken great attention, and to point out the 
Apostle unmistakeably as a worker of miracles. This end could 
be best carried out by a miracle wrought on a lame man who 
had never been seen to walk, but who now sprang at once to 
his feet, and went about in the sight of all the people, walking 
and leaping and praising God for what had happened to him. 
As this incident (iii. 8.) is related with a purpose, so in xiv. 10, 
the healed man in the same way mixes with the crowd of peo- 
ple, (jAAEro Kal wepremare: of 5 SyAor iddvrec, &c.)* The leading 


* Neander thinks himself obliged to add to his merely referential and translated 
text the following remark: “ To believe this (that the lame man rose and walked 
at the mere word of the Apostle) is really incumbent only on him who recognizes 
the new divine power which was bestowed on mankind through Christ. But even 
to him who is fettered by no mechanical views of nature, who recognizes the might 
of spirit over nature, and a hidden dynamic agreement between soul and body, 
there is at least nothing so incredible in the direct influence of divine strength 
working on the whole inner being of man, btinging about effects of quite a different 
kind from those attainable by the general remedies in the power of nature.” Ina 
historical critical investigation of the narratives in the Acts of the Apostles, I hold 
it quite superfluous to go into the general dogmatic question as to whether miracles 
are possible, for in such an investigation it is not needed to enquire into the possibility 
of miracle, but only into their credibility, and in this idea are comprised all the 
questions with which criticism has to do. But when others, in evasion of the 
critical questions which as historians they should have investigated, give unquali- 
fied assent to every miracle which is related in any one of the New Testament 
writings, and think themselves obliged to call to their assistance a theory of 
miracles, without being able to adduce in its vindication any better argument than 
the accusation that those who do not embrace this view of miracle are wanting in 
trne insight into Christianity and nature,—such persons must put up with this 
accusation being thrown back on themselves. As positive grounds are taken it is 
easy to see how weak they are. The accusation that he who does not believe a 
miracle in the Acts of the Apostles like the one in question, does not acknowledge 
the divine strength of life bestowed on man through Christ, gives a very dishonouring 
idea of Christianity, as it must mecessarily follow that miracle belongs so essentially 
to Christianity, that everywhere, where Christianity is not accompanied by miracle it 
does not manifest its divine life-giving power. As itis acknowledged that no miracle 
now takes place, at least none of the same kind as those now in question, if we do 
not take the legends of the middle ages and of the modern missionary accounts as 


7 * 
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thought of the writer of the history, is, that Paul had wrought 
as great and astonishing a miracle as Peter had done, and by 
the whole affair had made such an impression on the Gentiles 
that none more powerful or more striking could be made. In 
this thought also the narrative is in strict accordance with the 
preceding one. In consequence of the miracle, Paul and Bar- 


miracles, and if those who do not share this belief must refuse to recognize the divine 
life principle of Christianity, Christianity must long have been extinct. It is 
therefore only just to make it understood, that a man may fully acknowledge the 
divine life-principle of Christianity, even if he does not consider every one of the 
miracles related in the New Testament as a real actual miracle, because the letter 
of the narrative so describes it. As far as concerns the reproof of taking a mecha- 
nical view of nature, we may say that a mechanical view of nature is one which, 
instead of accepting a living natura] organism, supposes a purely external relation 
between cause and effect, and considers nature as a machine, set in motion from 
time to time by a force applied from without. This is however the precise view of 
nature which lies at the root of the theory of miracles, for every miracle may be 
considered as an interruption of the natural order, not to be explained by any 
natural cause, and dependent on a connection between cause and effect, regulated 
by an inherent law, the result of an external causality working irregularly, provided 
we do not in this theory of miracles admit the arbitrary idea, which is necessitated 
by the mechanical natural theory. It is pot evident what the power of spirit over 
nature has to do with the connection of sou] and body as a vindication of the theory 
of miracle. What Schleiermacher, in the well-known proposition in his doctrine of 
faith, has said in regard to the divine omnipotence, ‘‘ that we cannot be decided as 
to whether the divine omnipotence shows itself most in the interruption of the 
order of nature, or in the sustaining it in the usual course,” refers in the same way 
to the power of spirit over nature. Spirit shows its power over nature, not in 
interruption and disturbance of the arrangements of nature, but, as its essence is 
legality, through the fact that it is the law itself. However, judging by the argument 
in the above extract, the power of the spirit over nature and the hidden dynamic 
connection between soul and body seems to be remembered with a view to the 
partial naturalizing of miracle. A miracle such as the one in question, viz., the 
healing of a man lame from his birth by a mere word, is supposed to become more 
credible, if we think of it, first, as the action of divine power on the whole inner 
being of the man, and then of the healing itself as the result of the direct influence 
of this action, 80 that the healing is the consequence of the hidden but natural 
connection between soul and body. Miracle must also be explained psychologically, 
it follows certainly from the dynamic connection between soul and body, that the 
active healing power works through the mediation of the soul operating on the 
body according to its own laws. But how does the divine power itself affect the 
soul? Ina natural or spiritual manner? If in a natural manner, then there is 
no further question of miracle. And it must then be explained how the healing 
which resulted from it is nevertheless represented as a miracle. If it affects the 
body in a supernatural manner, the miracle remains, and it is not evident what 
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nabas were held by the astonished people to be gods, who had 
come down from heaven to earth in the likeness of men. They 
called Paul Hermes, and Barnabas Zeus, and in this delusion 
preparations were made by the priests of Zeus in Lystra, for 
a solemn sacrifice to the two above-mentioned gods, when the 
two Apostles, who from ignorance of the-language did not 
mark what was going on, interfered just in time to prevent, 
with great difficulty, the completion of the hateful act which was 
already so far advanced. The whole affair considered in all its 
bearings has certainly a very strange and romantic aspect, and 
we cannot avoid asking why, among all the miracles which the 
Apostle wrought, this should have had so remarkable a result ? 
why this idolatrous scene at Lystra should have taken place? 
why the people should so suddenly have gone from one extreme 
to the other, that on account of the insinuations of some Jews 
from Antioch, they chased with stones out of the city and left 
for dead, the same Apostles to whom just before they had 
been willing to offer sacrifice as gods? All that we can say 
on this subject is comprised in what Olshausen remarks, “ The 
Gentiles took Paul and Barnabas for Hermes and Zeus, 


is gained by the argument, which goes to prove that it can be explained naturally, 
Where a miracle is accepted, (unless we are playing with idle words,) there must 
also be accepted an interruption and disturbance of the order of nature; but in 
accepting miracle, it is perfectly the same whether it is accepted from one point of 
view or another, and perfectly useless to try to conceal this interruption of the 
order of nature by speaking of the hidden dynamic connection between soul 
and body, thereby awakening suspicion that the interruption of the order of 
nature is not so easily disposed of, as is really the case. If we do not hesitate 
to heap miracle upon miracle, then we must not hesitate to confess without affec- 
tation or equivocation that we are always ready to tear away every thread of 
the order of nature on any available occasion. Perhaps we may convince ourselves 
that the belief in miracles at least might be grounded on better reasons than are 
here used, and that it may not be so superfluous in some isolated cases to inquire 
whether, in consequence of the entire nature of a narrative of a miracle, we are, I 
will not say obliged, but entitled, to accept the real actual miracle theory. But as 
such things are generally treated, it can be no great task to defend any such legend- 
ary miracle with such striking words as “ New divine life power,” ‘‘ Mechanical view 
of natare,” “ Power of spirit over nature,” ‘“ Hidden dynamic agreement between 
soul and body,” &c. 
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because these gods did once visit Philemon and Baucis the 
ancient inhabitants of thig place. These occurrences are spe- 
cially interesting in so far as they show that the belief in the 
ancient doctrines of the gods still had deep root in the life of 
the people, for we must remember that this event took place 
in a smal] remote town where the philosophical enlightenment 
of the Augustan age had not yet penetrated.” But if we 
appeal to the tradition of Philemon and Baucis, what mght 
have we to assume, that not only had the Greek and Roman 
poets who relate the tradition, transplanted its scene into 
Phrygia and the neighbouring countries, (this locality being 
a favourite theatre for primitive mythical occurrences of this 
kind), but that the inhabitants of these places themselves 
entertained it as a native tradition and really preserved it as a 
foundation of their religious belief. There is also unquestion- 
ably a very great difference between a fact such as is described 
here, and what is spoken of by Homer, and pathetically de- 
scribed by Neander as “a belief spread widely among the 
heathen from the most ancient times, springing from the 
depth of the human breast, from the undeniable feeling of the 
connection of the human race with God, a belief that the 
Gods descend in human form in order to dispense benefits 
among men.” Still less can we understand, how, according 
to Neander’s assertion, this beliof was furthered by the reli- 
gious ferment at that time existing. Religious ferment rather 
promotes doubt and unbelief, and although that age with its 
unbelief was still at the same time much addicted to a faith 
in a direct union with the higher supernatural world, still it 
was by no means the child-like faith of the Homeric world, 
which was still at that time cherished, or to which men had 
recurred ; but it was rather a belief in Sorcery, uniting the 
natural and supernatural worlds, supported on a belief in the 
power of Demons. For this reason we should have thought 
it much more natural if the people in their astonishment at 
the workers of the miracle had taken them for sorcerers and 
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magicians, instead of seeing in them an Homer, 7. e. Homeric in- 
carnation of the Gods. This may be elucidated by an example 
lying near at hand. The same locality which is assigned to the 
tradition of the pious couple Philemon and Baucis, also be- 
longs to the well known soothsayer and miracle worker, 
Apollonius of Tyana.* According to his biographer, Philo- 
stratus, he was supposed by the inhabitants of the country 
in which he was born to be a son of Zeus, but even this 
must be taken on the authority of the exaggerated statement 
of Philostratus, and the truth is that originally he held no 
higher place in the estimation of the people than that of a 
sorcerer. 

The historic trustworthiness of this narrative is not such as 
to confirm the opinion that this belief mm the appearance of 
the Gods of the Homeric and Pre-Homeric age, was existing 
at the time we were speaking of. .We are undoubtedly re- 
minded by it of the old traditions of the appearance of the 
gods, especially of the tradition of Philemon and Baucis, but 
criticism, instead of taking such tradition as a confirmation of 
the historic truth of the facts here related, has to turn back 
and ask, whether the pretended fact itself is. to be looked at as 
anything but an imitation of the ancient mythical occurrence. 
The apologetic parallelism between the two Apostles, gives 
here also the simple key to the explanation of the pretended 
fact, which fact is all the more incredible, that the miracle on 
whose reality it relies, is no less incredible. It is especially 
stated in the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, with re- 
spect to the elder Apostles and to Peter, that they were 
honoured by the people with a true religious veneration as 
superhuman beings. The Apostles collectively are thus de- 
picted, v. 11, &c. 


* Ovid says, Metamorphoses, 8, 719, after he had described the transformation of 
the aged couple into two trees entwining together, 
“ Ostendit adhuc Tyaneius illic 
Incola de gemina vicinos arbore truncos.” 
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The author of the Acts of the Apostles describes Peter in a 
very especial manner as being looked upon in the hight of a lofty 
superhuman being, by a Gentile, when Cornelius at the en- 
trance of Peter into his house fell with religious reverence at 
the Apostle’s feet (reowy tri robe médac mpocexbunaey, X. 25,) and 
Peter taking him up said: avaornft, xaye airé¢g GvOpwrde im. 
Just in the same sense the two Apostles say to the Gentiles at 
Lystra, who were worshipping them as gods, avdpec, ri ravra 
TOUTE, Kal NuEic Suorowaetc Ecpev tiv avOowmo, (xiv. 15.) If 
the author of the Acts of the Apostles wished to make his 
Apostle Paul participate in this reverence and glorification, 
resulting from a deep impression of his superhuman dignity, 
what better opportunity could be afforded, than among the 
inhabitants of a country in which the traditions of the faith of 
bygone ages still subsisted, meaning that the gods appeared 
in the likeness of men, and until they were recognized and 
worshipped as gods by those who were awe-struck at the mi- 
racles wrought by them.* 

But will the speeches and doctrinal discourses which the 
Apostle delivered during his first missionary journey give us 4 
truer picture of his apostolic activity? We might justly ex- 
pect this to be the case. The more independently the Apostle 
entered on his path the more ought we to gather his very self 
from his works, the fresher he came to the work laid upon him, 
the more clearly he ought to display the Pauline spirit in his 
speeches. But with regard to this also we are deceived in our 
expectations. How little does the lengthy address with which 


* That just the same two gods who are said to have appeared to Philemon and 
Baucis, viz., Hermes and Zeus, (Jupiter huc specie mortali cumque parente venit 
Atlantiades positis caducifer alis,)—Ov. Met. 8, 626, here enter on the scene—seems 
to indicate that the author was thinking of this very tradition, or at least of one 
very similar. The appearance of these gods was also at that time accompanied by 
miracles exciting astonishment, The author of the Acts of the Apostles 
shows here how he usually fills the part of a literary, descriptive, and learned 
writer, and knows how to utilize this peculiarity in his statement, as a connoisseur 
in mythology. Compare what he says, xix. 24, about the Ephesian Artemis, and, 
xvii, about the description of Athens. 
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the Apostle makes his first appearance in the synagogue at 
Antioch, bear a Pauline character? How striking on the con- 
trary is the dependent relation in which it stands to the speeches 
delivered in the preceding part of the Acts of the Apostles. 
The speech takes in its first part.a purely historical character. 
It begins with a narrative of the favours which God had shown 
from the earliest times to the Israelites, in that he chose their 
fathers, exalted their descendants in Egypt to be a peculiar 
people, led them out of Egypt by His miraculous power, 
accompanied them through the wilderness, and bestowed on 
them the Land of Canaan as their own possession, and espe- 
cially in that He had given them David, the man after His own 
heart, for a King. Such a review of the favours and guidance 
of God, since the days of the patriarchs, is given in the speech 
of Stephen, (vii.) only this speech starts from a different point 
of view, and is carried on into further details which are here 
abridged. Both speeches take for their leading idea the time of 
the patriarchs, the period in which the people were in Egypt 
and that of King David. (Compare especially xiii. 17. rov Aady 
tpwoev with vii. 17. nv&noev 6 Aadc Kat érAnDivOn tv Aiydrrw.) 
The next chief division of the speech, v. 23-31, harmonizes most 
with the two speeches of the Apostle Peter, v. 37-41. (John the 
Baptist is not here in any way brought forward) and iii. 13-17. 
Compare especially of dpyovrec a’rwy rovroy ayvojcavrec, &c. 
&c. xii. 27. and xara @yvouy impatare Worep Kal of apyovrec 
iuov, Mi. 17. “O S& dc ryepey avrov ek vexpwv. olrivec 
iat papripec avrov mpoc Tov Aady, xii. 30, and dv 6 Oedc¢ 
HYEPEV EV VEKOWY, OV TuELC paOTUPEC Eoper, 11. 15. The succeeding 
clause, v. 32-37, is in connection with Peter’s speech, where the 
same argument is drawn from the same passage of the Psalms 
which is here also the principal passage. For the conclusion 
which follows: da robrov ipiv apeote auaptiwy KxarayyéAAkrat, 
kal awd Tavrwv, dv ovx novenOnre tv ry vdéuy Muootwe 
dexawOhva, tv robry Tag 6 morebwy Stxaovra, xii. 38, 39 ; 


there can be of course no parallel with the preceding, but 
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must not these concluding words give us the impression that 
the author may himself have felt, after he had made the Apostle 
Paul speak long enough in the manner of Peter that he ought 
now to make him say something specially Pauline. If the 
most general thought in the Pauline doctrine of justification 
as it is represented in the epistles of the Apostle were to be 
abstracted and set forth separately, it could not be done in a 
more complete manner than this. But consequently, how 
foreign is the relation in which this doctrine stands to the text 
of the speech, how purposeless it 1s to introduce it here for 
the first time at the end of the discourse! * This part of the 
speech seems to have made a like impression on Olshausen, for 
he remarks on xiii. 37, “It is a striking thing in the Christian 
consciousness of the later Church that the Apostle Paul here 
lays all the stress on the resurrection, and not on the death of 
the Lord, as does Peter also in the speeches in the first part of 
the Acts. Yes: Paul here joins as it seems the ageore auapriwy 
to the resurrection, as in his epistles he presents the death 
of Christ as the source of the forgiveness of sins. In this 
view the Apostle’s manner of teaching may be thoroughly 
understood, if we reflect that in the missionary speeches by 
which men were to be convinced that Christ was the Messiah, 
he could not develop more closely the contents of the Gospel, 
but.felt it of the most importance to lay the foundation of the 
belief in the Messiahship of Jesus. But the death of Christ 
was an occasion of offence and had therefore to be kept in the 
back ground, on the other hand, the resurrection contained 
a special strength of argument, and therefore it is made a pre- 
dominant subject of the speech.” If the striking feature of 
this speech be explained by the occasion of offence which the 
death of Jesus was to the Jews, we must remember that this 
offence could never be avoided, that no speech of this kind 
could have been delivered without speaking of the death of 
Jesus, neither was the death of Jesus left in the back ground 
(in this speech it is by no means s0 left, xm. 27-29.) but on 
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the contrary, it is placed in such a relation to the Gospel doc- 
trine of salvation, that it appears as an essential portion of it. 
Two ways of treating the subject are open, either that the 
death of Jesus should be so spoken of, as to add greater weight 
to the resurrection, or so treated as to be considered the cause 
of the forgiveness of sins of course still taking the resurrec- 
tion for granted. The first manner is the tendency of the 
speech of Peter, the other, the peculiar Pauline way of treat- 
ment. But if, in considering the peculiarities of this speech, 
it is asserted that there is not so much said about the death as 
about the resurrection, still nothing 1s explained, as we cannot 
perceive why there is nothing said about the forgiveness of 
sins through the death of Jesus, nor why the latter does not 
serve as a ground for the belief in the Messiahship of Jesus, 
the explanation seems to be evaded by saying that the speech 
does not so inuch bear the stamp of Paul as that of Peter. It 
does not, however, bear this stamp in the above extract from 
Olshausen, but in the preceding one, and if the peculiar 
Pauline idea of the insufficiency of the law for justification is 
again enunciated, xiii, 38-39, it by no means follows as Olshau- 
sen thinks, that the authenticity of the speech is thus confirmed 
in the strongest manner, for the way in which this is done 
serves as we have already seen only to make it more doubtful. 

It results from all this, that we cannot place ourselves on the 
standpoint of the author, and only from that standpoint could 
it be possible to give a recapitulation of the earlier speeches of 
the Acts of the Apostles, as is here done; and to maké the 
Apostle Paul deliver a speech so thoroughly characteristic of 
Peter that its Paulie conclusion seems to be purposely ar- 
ranged in order to remind the reader, of what he might have 
otherwise forgotten, namely, that it really was not Peter but 
Paul who was speaking. The threat contained in the con- 
cluding words is evidently connected with what is afterwards 
related with regard to the consequences of the speech, namely 
that the Gospel was rejected in the most decided manner and 
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with the greatest hatred against the Apostle, by the Jews at 
Antioch, xiii. 45. That which really afterwards happened is 
foreseen by the speaker, little as such a change in affairs 
could be expected after xii. 42. A speech which indicates so 
clearly the links by which its individual elements are joined 
can have no great claim to Pauline originality. What then 
remains certain to us concerning this first missionary journey 
of the Apostle, durmg which Christian churches in so many 
places were founded and organized? The history gives no 
further information about the churches in the places it names, 
and it will be shown in the sequel, how much uncertainty pre- 
vails as to which of the Apostles the Acts of the Apostles 
intends to set forth as having been the first to preach the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, after it had been rejected by the Jews, 
according to what had been predicted of them. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN THE APOSTLE PAUL AND THE ELDER 
APOSTLES AT JERUSALEM.—-ACTS XV., GALATIANS II. 


WE now for the first time arrive at a point from which we 
may gain some positive result, as we can take the historical 
testimony of the Apostle himself, together with the statement 
in the Acts of the Apostles, which latter is for the most part of 
negative value in historical criticism. But this result can only 
be attained by a criticism which works on oerne principles 
from the usual ones. 

The two first chapters of the Epistle to the Galatians form a 
historical document of the greatest importance in our investi- 
gations into the true standpoint of the Apostle and his rela- 
tions to the elder Apostles. But if these chapters are to be 
of any value in the interest of the truth of the history, we 
must first of all free ourselves from the common arbitrary sup- 
positions which generally attend this enquiry, by which the 
most complete harmony is established between the author of 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Apostle Paul, and one narra- 
tive is used as a confirmation of the other. It is self-evident 
that as the Apostle appears as an eye-witness and individual 
actor in his own affairs, his statement alone ought to be held as 
authentic. Then again an unfavourable light is thus shed on 
the Acts of the Apostles, the statements in which can only be 
looked at as intentional deviations from historical truth in the 
interest of the special tendency which they possess. But if we 
entirely ignore the fact that such a position of the Acts of the 
Apostles with regard to history cannot be surprising consider- 
ing the results of the foregoing enquiry, we then have to deal 
simply with the discrepancies that really lie before us. All 
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attempts at the reconciliation of the two accounts as they are 
generally presented by interpreters and critics are but useless 
trouble, and they not only result in a heterogeneous mixture of 
the meaning of the Apostle’s words, but also in the conceal- 
ment of the truth of the historical facts, or at least in placing 
them in a false light, and in ascribing to the character of the 
Apostle what can only redound to his disadvantage. 

In order to make as much use as possible in the interest of 
historical truth of so authentic an account as that which the 
Apostle himself gives to the elder Apostles of the course of his 
Christian development, and his whole apostolic position, we 
must not overlook what he testifies as to the events most closely 
depending on his conversion. Here we meet at once with 
discrepancies between this account and that of the Acts of the 
Apostles, which show very seriously the want of historical 
truth in the latter. According to Acts ix. 22, the Apostle re- 
mained for some time in Damascus after he had been baptized 
by Ananias and received into the Christian community, and 
during this time was zealously occupied in accordance with his 
newly-gained convictions in seeking to persuade the Jews in 
Damascus of the truth that Jesus wasthe Messiah. But as he was 
waylaid by the Jews and his life endangered, his leaving the city 
of Damascus became necessary, and he went to Jerusalem, ix. 26. 
Now in the Epistle to the Galatians, 1. 16, the Apostle himself 
says that immediately after his conversion he went not to 
Damascus but into Arabia, and from there again back to 
Damascus, and then three years afterwards travelled to Jeru- 
salem. The cause of his leaving Damascus was undoubtedly 
the danger with which he was threatened by the Hthnarch of 
King Aretas in Damascus, and although this cause is not spoken 
of in the Epistle to the Galatians, it is mentioned by the 
Apostle himself (2 Corinthians, xi. 32), and it cannot be placed 
in any other period than is there assigned to it. In this part of 
the circumstance indeed the two accounts agree; in the rest 
the difference is great cnough: not only does the Acts of the 
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Apostles pass over in complete silence the journey of the 
Apostle into Arabia, but speaks of his sojourn in Damascus as 
merely of some days’ duration, whilst the Apostle himself says 
that years elapsed between his conversion and his journey to 
Jerusalem. Even if we put a wide construction on nuépac ixavac, 
ix. 23, and justly place the journey to Arabia in this time, as is 
done in Galatians, i. 17, we do not get the length of the sojourn. 
in Arabia. We must then certainly confess that the expression 
npépac ixavat has no fitting reference to a time extending over 
full three years. But if we are inclined to set aside the expres- 
sion, this would be only possible in the case of the connexion of 
this passage, making it probable that nyépa ixavai really is to, 
be understood as a space of time comprising several years. This 
is not the case: indeed, the facts are exactly contrary ; what is 
said (ix. 26), about the return of the Apostle to Jerusalem,. 
that he repay ptjave sic ‘IepovoaAnpm éreparo co\Aac@a roic 
paQnraicg Kat sravrecg 2pofsovvto avrov, py TorevovTEc, Gre éori 
uaOnryc, places us manifestly in a time which could not have 
been very distant from the conversion of the Apostle, still 
preserving the fresh impression of so unexpected an occurrence 
and one~so incredible, and which is therefore described by 
the author of the Acts of the Apostles as having been reckoned 
not by years but by days. The Apostle endeavoured when he 
came to Jerusalem to ally himself with the disciples as one who 
belonged to them and was as one of them (we may compare on 
this idea, coAAae@a, v. 13); but they all timidly avoided him, 
they would not come near their old enemy and persecutor, be- 
cause they did not believe that he was a disciple. How could 
this have been pogsible, if at that time a period of more than 
three years had elapsed since the conversion of the Apostle ? 
and if, during that time, he had not merely laboured in the cause 
of the Gospel in distant Arabia, where his sojourn perhaps did 
not last long; but in Damascus, which was not far distant from 
Jerusalem ? Could he not have arranged that a more accurate 
knowledge should have been imparted of that remarkable oc- 
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currence, especially as the aim of the Apostle’s journey to 
Damascus corroborates the supposition’ of intercourse between 
the two cities, and ‘this same aim must also be taken as the 
subject of the Apostle’s labours at this time Acts ix. 20. 
Besides, had not many real proofs been for a long time given 
of the change that had taken place in him ? 

In both the speeches in which the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles makes the Apostle himself tell the story of his con- 
version, his journey to Jerusalem is mentioned in direct con- 
nexion with it, and without any indication of a long interval 
having elapsed between the two occurrences (xxii. 16, 17, 
xxvi. 20), It is true that in both these passages the narrative 
is so condensed that the second really proves nothing, but 
simply serves to confirm the first. But between these and the 
narrative in the Epistle to the Galatians there is a contradiction 
which cannot be got over, and which shows how completely 
untenable is the supposition that the author was placed in a 
position which allows him to be quoted as an authority. But 
as this conspicuous discrepancy is not only most important in 
itself, but enhances deeply and fatally the difference between 
the two narratives, how futile it is to contend about minor 
points. The Aposile, in the Epistle to the Galatians, asserts in 
the most decided and solemn manner that he had not received 
his Gospel from man, but immediately through the fact that 
God had revealed His Son in him. Immediately after he had 
received from God the charge to declare the Gospel to the 
Gentiles, he “conferred not with flesh and blood,” neither with 
men in general, nor especially with the Apostles who were con- 
nected with him by common national ties. (expressed also by 
aap& kat ‘aiua), neither did he go to Jerusalem to the elder 
Apostles, but into Arabia, and from thence to Damascus, and 
then at the expiration of three years first went to Jerusalem. 

It is clear that here the Apostle does all in his power (a & 
ypagw tpiv, idov évwmov rov Qeov Ste od Pevdopa, i. 20), to 
meet the assertion that now for the first time since his conver- 
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sion he was in such a relation to the elder Apostles that his 
apostolic mission could be looked upon as an emanation from 
their apostolic authority. He wishes to enter on his apostolic 
mission under the influence of a revelation vouchsafed to him 
alone, in a perfectly free and independent manner, unbiassed 
by any human interposition. In this view it certainly appears 
most probable that he spent the first period after his conversion 
in Arabia and Damascus, not in Jerusalem nor in any place 
where he could enter into any nearer relations with the elder 
Apostles. Even when he returned to Jerusalem at tho ex- 
piration of three years, after a time had elapsed in which he 
must have decided on what his apostolic character should be, 
his aim seems in no way to have been to get his call authorized 
by the elder Apostles, but only to make the acquaintance of Peter, 
who during their fifteen days intercourse sufficiently showed that 
he had nothing to allege against Paul’s apostolic call. If the 
Apostle had been im companionship with the rest of the assem- 
bled Apostles, or even with some of them, this imtercourse 
would have appeared in his being legitimately received by them 
asan Apostle. For this reason he lays peculiar stress on the 
circumstance that during that time he saw no Apostle but 
Peter, for Peter could not have authorized him to assume the 
apostolic office without the express consent of the rest of the 
Apostles, although by his own behaviour towards Paul he gave 
the most valuable testimony to his entire acquiescence in the 
apostolic mission of the latter. Every idea of the authorization 
of the apostolic office of Paul by the other Apostles during the 
period immediately succeeding, is done away with by the fact 
that Paul was in Syria and Cilicia, and did not come into con- 
tact with the Church in Judea. The chief point towards which 
these remarks tend, is undoubtedly that which is expressed by 
the Apostle in a tone of the deepest and most assured confi- 
dence, namely, that during the whole period treated of in chap. 
1. nothing took place between him and the other Apostles 
which could be taken as a sign of subordination or dependence 
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on his part. He would not be disposed to give up any of his 
independence, because the more dependent on the rest of the 
Apostles he appeared the more the independence of his call 
might be called in question. But if we take into consideration 
that the opponents of the Apostle, as we see in his Epistles, 
made use of the authority of the other Apostles to ‘his disad- 
vantage in the churches, and placed his doctrine in opposition 
to that of the other Apostles, what nécessity was there for his so 
insisting on the independence of his position? If he had ever 
acknowledged the relation of dependence on the rest of the 
Apostles; if he had not emphatically persisted in declaring that 
not only by their permission, but because he was as much an 
Apostle as they were, he had thrown off their authority with 
regard to any difference in doctrine existing between himself 
and them, he would have failed in establishing and maintaining 
a principle which it was his office to uphold against the other 
Apostles as the most essential one of Christianity. The whole 
significance of his apostolic labours depended on the fact that 
he was a specially called Apostle, and independent of all the 
other Apostles. In this way only could he, with regard to the 
mode of his adoption into Christianity, claim the right which 
each of the other Apostles asserted he possessed ; and it is per- 
fectly clear of what great moment this was to Paul, of what 
great importance it must have been for his interest to insist on 
his well-grounded right with every sign of determination, by the 
simple statement of the actual historical truth. But how does 
the statement in the Acts of the Apostles agree with this ? 
What does the author say, when we compare his account with 
the direct assertion of the Apostle himself? Exactly the oppo- 
site of what the Apostle has asserted in the most decided and 
most solemn manner. In Acts ix. 27, the Apostle is repre- 
sented as actually having passed some time with the Apostles 
assembled in Jerusalem, and this soon after his conversion. 
Should we wish to pass over this discrepancy on which we 
have before remarked, and assume that Acts ix. 27, speaks of 
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the same residence of the Apostle in Jerusalem, which he him- 
self mentions, Gal. i. 17, it is very clear that the impression, 
which the Apostle was most careful in endeavouring to guard 
against, namely that of any appearance of his having received 
an authorization of his apostolic office from the rest of the 
Apostles, here obtains the highest confirmation. We cannot 
avoid seeing this, if (as is stated, ix. 27) he really were intro- 
duced by Barnabas into the circle of the Apostles (for so must 
these words be taken in any case, jvyaye mpd¢ Tove aroardAoug, 
even if one or other of the Apostles may have been absent) and 
then laid before them an account ‘of the occurrences on the road 
to Damascus for their decision and recognition. If this account 
be held as authentic it would really make the Apostle a liar, and it 
is simply incredible that he should have given the assurance a & 
ypagw vty, dod évwmiov Tov Dov Gre ov Webdopar. On the other 
hand his statement cannot but appear strange beside that of the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles, as the difference between him 
and the Apostle seems greater the more closely we consider it. 
What a striking contradiction lies in this, that the Acts of the 
Apostles represents the Gospel as being preached by the Apos- 
tle at that time in Jerusalem, as well as in Judea, whilst he 
himself, Galatians 1. 22, says he was not personally known to 
the Christian churches in Judea, that they had only heard that 
their former persecutor was now preaching the faith which he 
formerly sought to destroy, and praised God on that account. 

How does this agree with the rappnoraZecOa tv ry dvdpare 
rou xupiov "Inaod (év ‘IepovcaAju) and with the assertion put 
into the mouth of the Apostle himself, xxvi. 20: rotc év Aanacky 
Tpwrov kai IepocoAbpore cic Tacay TE THY Ywpav Tic loudalac Kai 
otc. EOveow avayyeAAwy peravoeiv. At what period then can this 
‘have taken place, if not during that in which, according to the 
Apostle’s own assurance it did not occur? for he never went 
afterwards with such an object to Jerusalem. If he had for 
a long while laboured with all boldness in proclaiming the 
Gospel in Jerusalem he could not have been so anknown in the 

8 * 
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churches of Judea. The Acts of the Apostles gives a character 
of publicity to the residence of the Apostle in Jerusalem at that 
time, to which it could never pretend according to the descrip- 
tion given of it by the Apostle himself. How can we think that 
in the short space of time in which he was occupied by his self- 
imposed errand, that of conferring with the Apostle Peter, he 
could have acted in such a manner as is described in the Acts 
of the Apostles. In connection with the whole of this anoma- 
Jous statement, the Acts of the Apostles gives another cause 
for his departure from Jerusalem. In his zeal for the Gospel 
he came into collision with the Hellenists, and, because they 
sought to put him to death, the brethren brought him for 
safety to Cassarea. Not mere Jews, but Hellenists are here 
named, apparently under the supposition that they must have 
been in antagonism with him as a converted Hellenist, because 
this had been already the case with Stephen, Acts vi. 8, and 
because afterwards the Hellenists showed themselves especially 
hostile to Paul. The Apostle himself says nothing at all of 
this. We see at once that in his journey to Jerusalem he did 
not intend to remain long there, and to open there for himself 
a field of labour for the preaching of the Gospel. As he was 
destined from the beginning to be an Apostle to the Gentiles, 
he wished to enter on his appointed field of labour in Syria 
and Cilicia; but he took Jerusalem on his way thither, in order, 
as was very natural, to maugurate his relations with the elder 
Apostles, now that so much was developed in him, and he was 
decided as to the standpoint ‘he should maintain. 

Fourteen years after, it may have been after that journey 
which is spoken of Galatians i. 18, after his conversion, or 
at any rate after a greater number of years had elapsed, the 
Apostle again went to Jerusalem. If we had not the Acts of 
the Apostles to refer to, which describes the apostolic activity 
which had been in operation during this time, we should be 
obliged to assume that"he had fulfilled the purpose with which 
he had left Jerusalem and gone into Gentile countries. The 
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Apostle was now labouring as an apostle to the Gentiles; he 
had converted many Gentiles and founded many Christian 
churches ; but the greater the strides were which the Gospel 
made among the Gentiles, the greater was the importance which 
the Gentile Christians assumed over the Jewish Christians, and 
the more doubtful men were in Jerusalem, as to whether the 
Gentiles could directly participate in the Messianic salvation 
without the intervention of Judaism. That question which had 
made but little apparent difference on the occasion of the 
Apostle’s first journey to Jerusalem, because the matter to 
which it referred then lay in the far distance, now was of the 
greatest practical importance. This question was whether such 
a Gentile Christianity as the Pauline Christianity had now be- 
come, ought to be recognized and tolerated from a Jewish 
standpoint. It could not be denied that in Jerusalem and 
Judea a very important part, if not indeed the whole of the 
Jewish Christians, was against this recognition. According 
to Acts xv. 1, as soon as the zeal of the Apostle began to 
bring forth greatly increasing fruits in Gentile countries, steps 
began to be taken in Jerusalem in order to put hindrances 
in his way. ‘Therefore from the very nature of the case, 
it might be expected that the Apostle after a long interval, 
should resolve on a fresh journey to Jerusalem in the 
interest of his apostolic office among the Gentiles. That 
this resolution to go to Jerusalem was inspired by an aro- 
kaAuvyic, a special divine command summoning him thither 
(Galatians ii. 2), does not in any way set aside the cause 
above assigned to the journey, but rather shows all the more 
certainly that this matter was then occupying his mind in a 
very vivid and important manner, and the reason of this must 
be sought in the posture of affairs at that time. He accord- 
ingly resolved to journey to Jerusalem and to take counsel 
with the members of the Church there, and with all the 
Apostles who might be in the city, upon the principles which he 
followed in the promulgation of the Gospel, and in virtue of 
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which he considered himself the Apostle of the Gentiles. He 
also resolved to lay his Gospel before them in order to see how 
it stood with regard to them, and that by a public statement of 
his views and principles it might be put to the proof whether 
or not he could maintain them, although he himself was not in 
the slightest degree doubtful or uncertain on the point. There- 
fore he made a fresh journey to Jerusalem, but how this 
journey (Galatians ii. 1), stands related to the journeys to 
Jerusalem narrated in the Acts of the Apostles has been end- 
lessly treated of in modern times, as if it were an absolute im- 
possibility to come to a certain result on the subject. The Acts 
of the Apostles makes the Apostle, after the journey, ix. 26 
(which must apparently at least be assumed to be the journey in 
Galatians i. 18,) travel twice from Antioch to Jerusalem in 
company with Barnabas, xi. 30, xv. 2. As the Apostle, Gal. 
ii. 1, seems to speak of a second journey after the first, i. 18, 
(although wad is not so strong as debrepov), so also does it 
seem that we may assume it to be the journey in Acts w. 30. 
But in Acts xi. 30, not the slightest hint is given of such an 
aim of the journey, whilst that spoken of in xv. 2, at least 
touches in a general manner on the matter in question. If we 
should be inclined to take the journey in Acts xv. 2, as being 
referred to in Gal. ii. 1, rather than the journey in xi. 30, on the 
other hand the possibility of going beyond Acts xi. 30, becomes 
cut off by the following argument: the Apostle could not cer- 
tainly have given up his object between the journeys spoken of 
in Acts xi. and xv. His object required that no communication 
with the Apostles should be mentioned as occurring between 
Gal. i. 18, and ii. 1 ; else the proof of his teachings being inde- 
pendent of the tuition of the rest of the Apostles would be 
wanting; he. would have been concealing something which 
would have worked disadvantageously in the cause of the inde- 
pendence he was asserting, and he would not have given a 
faithful account of the circumstances of his life as far as they 
regarded this independence. If the object of the Apostle (Gal. 
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i. and ii.) was confined to a mere intention of showing that he 
had learnt his doctrine from no man, not even from the 
Apostles, we might justly rejoin that it therefore much more 
depended on the Apostle to assert the independence and free- 
dom of his apostolic authority by spoken arguments. For this 
reason it could not have been his intention to give a complete 
narrative of his journeys to Jerusalem; he only wished to render 
those events conspicuous which would be of the most value as 
decided proofs of the independence of his apostolic authority. 
The first period of his apostolic labours was the only one that 
could have been affected by the assurance that he stood towards 
the elder Apostles in no such relation as would have any influ- 
ence on his doctrine. If he had once taught and worked as an 
Apostle, independently of the other Apostles, it would not have 
mattered whether he had been with them in Jerusalem or not, 
he might have received his doctrine even directly from them, 
but the way and manner in which the rest of the Apostles ac- 
knowledged his principles would be of the greatest importance. 
It seems then clear that he does not call attention to his 
journey to Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 1), as following another journey 
before spoken of, but only on account of the particular transac- 
tions which took place in consequence of it. But there still 
remains something behind all this which is not so easily disposed 
of. If we fairly consider the words we must conclude (espe- 
cially if we think of the meaning of the preposition da used in 
Gal. 11. 1), the most probable view to be, that the Apostle never 
went at all to Jerusalem during that interval. In. Galatians 
i, 19, he makes a certain exception which he would not have 
been able to do if in the interval he had been to Jerusalem. 
The question then presents itself, whether it is of any special 
consequence to bring the journeys of which-the Apostle here 
speaks so entirely into harmony with those mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles? What specially would be gained by 
taking as identical the journey, Gal. ii. 1, and that in Acts xi, 
30, or xv. 2? If we take it as identical with xi. 30, we then 
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indeed have this advantage, that the journey, Gal. ii. 1, follows 
chronologically on the first, i. 18, just as the journey, Acts xi. 
30, follows the first, ix. 26; but this is all, and it does not in 
any way result from this external resemblance that the journey, 
Acts xi. 30, is really and truly identical with that in Gal. u. 1. 
Not only is there no further point of resemblance in regard to 
the cause and object of the journey, to which a completely 
different aim is assigned in Acts xi. 80; but the question may 
be raised whether the journey, Acts xi. 80, is not an erroneous 
statement, a mere fiction, which is not so very unlikely a 
supposition in such a narrative as the Acts of the Apostles. If 
we suppose that the Apostle (Gal. 1. 1), only mentioned his 
second journey, we do not really know whether that is the one, 
Acts xi. 30. But granting this, we find that in regard to Acts 
xi. 80, everything is so uncertain and undefined, that the iden- 
tity with this journey fails, and is more likely to exist with that 
in Acts xv. 2. But if we grant this, thinking it more probable 
from the external chronological facts, and the internal relations 
of the affair, what do we then gain? It is clear that the same 
reason which militates against the identity of Gal. u. 1 and Acts 
xi. 30, may also be alleged against that of Gal. 11. 1 and Acts 
xv. 2, for it may justly be argued in defence of the identity of 
Gal. ii. 1 and Acts x1. 30, that the whole circumstances of the 
affair in Gal. 1. 1 are not so completely in harmony with the 
transactions in Acts xv. 2, that we are really justified in up- 
holding the identity of the two journeys. And if the advantage 
of maintaining the authenticity of these two journeys can only 
be maintained by giving up Acts x1. 30, of what use is the sup- 
position that what the Apostle says (Gal. 11. 1), regarding his 
journey to Jerusalem should exactly coincide with the account 
in Acts xv. 2, &c.? 

Reasoning from what we have hitherto observed, we have 
every cause to be distrustful of a statement like that of the 
Acts of the Apostles, which agrees so little with the Apostle’s 
own account, and the only result possible for us, is to ignore the 
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idea of an identity which does not exist, and—without any 
further regard to whether the discrepancies are greater or 
lesser—entirely to separate the two statements. Only if we 
endeavour from this point of view to get at the true historical 
facts by a comparison of the two statements, the following 
important items of difference show that no doubt can exist 
as to which side we.ought to take. 

We find, according to the Acts of the Apostles, an account of 
a formal public meeting of such a description that the consul- 
tations and resolutions resulting from it have from the earliest 
times caused it to be taken, not without reason, as forming 
the first Christian Council; not only were the Apostles and 
Elders of the Church at Jerusalem gathered together at it, 
xv. 6, but the members of the Church generally took part in 
the meeting, xv. 12, 22. There was a dispute about the ques- 
tion before the assembly; speakers rose, who introduced and 
explained the different points of view, the whole was under 
the guidance of the Elders of the Church at Jerusalem, who as 
we may well suppose did not in this capacity forego their pre- 
cedence in the assembly, and who gave the last and finishing 
stroke to the discussion by passing a formal resolution, the 
contents of which, together with some points more intimately 
concerning themselves, were sent in a letter from their own 
hands, as acommand from the Holy Spirit, by especially chosen 
men to the Churches in Antioch, Syria and Cilicia. Of all this 
the Apostle knows nothing at all: he only says, as if he wished 
to contradict such a statement of the affair, aveAéuny avroic rb 
evayyéAtov, & knptoow év roig EOvect, kar’ idluy d2 roic SoKovar. 
Neander has not left quite unnoticed an important circumstance 
on this affair which is often overlooked. He remarks, “ As 
Paul in the Epistle to the Galatians speaks only of his private 
transactions (xar’ idfav) with the three chiefest Apostles, this 
would at first sight seem to contradict completely the narrative 
in the Acts of the Apostles ; and this contradiction would seem 
to indicate that the same facts are not spoken of in both the 
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narratives.” Neander indeed is also of opinion that “if we 
assume that before there was any public council in Jerusalem, 
there may have been many private consultations, we may aid 
in establishing a perfect harmony between the two accounts ; 
as it is self-evident that before the affair was spoken of in a 
large assembly, Paul had come to an understanding with the 
Apostles with regard to the principles established by it.” 
Still we should of course have expected that there would have 
been some mention in the Epistle to the Galatians of such 
alarge assembly. But nothing is said of it, and this is only 
a new proof of the arbitrary and uncritical nature of such an 
attempt to harmonize the two accounts. How can we suppose 
that the Apostle would speak of minor circumstances, and 
leave quite without mention the chief matter, the special trans- 
action which alone could decide the whole affair. It is quite 
impossible to take up this position. If we understand the 
words, aveBiuny avroic rd evayyéXov, as referring to the chief 
transaction, it would be a thoroughly vague and inappropriate 
reference, in which it would be impossible to find what, ac- 
cording to the Acts of the Apostles we ought to find, and the 
chief difficulty would still remain, that in this manner the 
principal occurrences by which the Apostles must have been 
influenced, are removed to an earlier date, and these private 
transactions become at once the most important. But looking 
at the matter in the right light we can not find any such 
meaning in these words. They do not describe any especial 
transaction, but they are only a vague expression followed im- 
mediately by the more decided kar’ idfav d2 rotg Soxovor. We 
must take the passage to mean as follows: “I travelled to 
Jerusalem in order to present my Gospel to the members of 
the churches there, and truly I specially applied myself not (as 
Neander says) to introduce the matter by means of private trans- 
actions, but to set it at once in its true light, and to present it 
to those most worthy of preference in the most exact and. di- 
rect manner.” ‘Jor this very reason the Apostles are here 
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throughout called oi doxovcrec, because they were of the highest 
authority in the eyes of the Church at Jerusalem, (the Apostle 
gives us purposely to understand that they took this high posi- 
tion only in a subjective, not in an objective manner, so that he 
was at full liberty to reject their authority) and must therefore 
be considered here as chief personages, whose attention to any 
matter rendered further interference superfluous. ‘In the whole 
passage there is no question of any other transactions than with 
the Soxovvrec, i.e. with James the president of the Church at 
Jerusalem, and the two Apostles, Peter and John. De Wetie, 
who assumes that Galatians ii. 2, contains two different com- 
munications, can show no ground for his supposition. Had 
there been two different assemblies, we might say that the Acts 
of the Apostles is silent on the secret conference, in accordance 
with the peculiar characteristics of its manner of narration, 
which would make it wish to deal with the affair as a public 
one. But as the Apostle himself, if the public assembly had 
really taken place as the Acts of the Apostles relates, would 
not have been silent on it as an important event, it follows from 
his silence that the Acts of the Apostles first gave a publicity to 
the affair which it never would have received from the authentic 
report of the Apostle. It is only in the narrative in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and in the interest to which it 1s devoted, that 
these transactions take the character of a Synod which reminds 
us of a form of later times. 

But the most important point is, that the Acts of the Apos- 
tles represents the elder Apostles as agreeing with the Apostle 
Paul with regard to his views and principles in such a manner 
as never could have taken place according to the Epistle to the 
Galatians. We learn from the Acts of the Apostles, that it was 
specially some members of the Church of Jerusalem, who had 
been converted to the Christian faith from the sect of the 
Pharisees, who were not willing to receive Gentiles into the 
Christian community, except under the condition of their sub- 
mitting to the Mosaic circumcision, xv. 5. But the Apostles 
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themselves were very far from sharing in this view, and sup- 
ported the proposal made by the Apostle Paul in the most 
obliging and appreciative manner. The Apostle Peter referred 
to the conversion of Cornelius, and declared that it was 
tempting God to lay a yoke on the necks of the disciples, (not 
only on those of the Gentiles, but of the Christians generally,) 
which neither they nor their fathers were able to bear, because 
they believed that the grace of Christ was sufficient for salva- 
tion. This then is the conviction expressed, that the Mosaic 
law was no longer binding on Christians, whether Jew or Gen- 
tile. The author of the Acts of the Apostles seems purposely 
to represent the views of the Apostle Peter as the freest 
and most advanced in order to make those of James, the chief 
leader in these transactions, more clear to those who saw the 
matter in a more modified form. For James immediately 
agrees with the opinion of the Apostle Peter in all essential 
points, and with this aim recals the utterances of the Prophets, 
according to which the entrance of the Gentiles into the service 
of the true God depended on the building again of the fallen 
theocracy of David, he consequently withdrew his proposal, as 
far as regarded the Gentiles who might be converted, and 
recommended that the observance of the Mosaic law should be 
the only obligatory yoke laid upon them. For the rest, the 
Law is considered in the true Pauline spirit as a-yoke, (comp. 
Gal. v. 1,) and, if in reference to the Gentiles, it were once 
recognized as too great a burden, no further step would be 
necessary to make it appear in itself an unbearable yoke. 
From this point of view it is considered by the Apostle Peter.* 


* We may take as genuine or not, according as we look at the argument in favour 
of the prophetic passage from which they are extracted, the last words éort—avrov 
in the quotation, xv. 10, yyword an’ audvog tort rp Oe wWavra ra ipya abrov. In 
any case these words contain a clear explanation. James affirms what Amos pro- 
phesied, namely, that the worship of the true God, which is to be one day universal 
among mankind, can never really be general unless the Gentiles are freed under the 
Mosaic law. As the divine prophecy is infallible, so it must be the will of God 
that the Gentile should be free under the law. About the sense of these words 
there cannot well be any doubt, but we are not quite so sure about the meaning 
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If we compare with this statement the narrative which the 
Apostle himself gives of the whole bearing of the case, every- 
thing appears altered. The question was by no means first 
agitated by mere individual, pharisaic-minded members of the 
Church at Jerusalem, we here see a conflict between the Paul- 
ine and Jewish Christianity. The elder Apostles stood so little _ 
in connection with this conflict that they are rather placed on 
a standpoint from which they had never before looked on 
Judaism. There is nothing clearer than that there was no 
question of anything but circumcision, with regard to which 
the Jewish-Christian party maintained that the Gentiles could 
not take part in the Messianic salvation, except on the condi- 
tion that they would submit to circumcision. But circumcision 
included all Judaism in itself—it was the hardest condition 
which could be laid on the Gentiles ; by it they would be forced 
to -abjure their heathenism and become Jews, and lay them- 
selves under an obligation to observe all Jewish rites. The 


of 21. Neander takes the passage as do many interpreters with Schneckenburger, 
* Uber den Zweck der Apostgesch.”” p. 23. As far as regarded the Jewish 
believers, as Jews, no special precept was needed ; of these there was now no 
question ; they knew what as Jews they ought to observe, for in every city 
where Jews dwelt, the Mosaic law was read every Sabbath in the synagogue. 
‘‘ These words,’ remarks Neander, “cannot possibly be understood as being in- 
tended to apply tp the laws given to the Gentiles. In this assembly there needed 
no motive to lay so much on the Gentile Christians, much less to impose any more 
on them, and these words supply in no way whatever any further motive.” These 
motives do not lie so far from the sense of the words as Neander thinks: if we take 
them in this way, Moses, t.¢. the Mosaic law has already been long preached in the 
cities—has been read in the synagogue every Sabbath, but nevertheless there are 
very few who trouble themselves about accepting the law. But now, as the 
worship of the true God without the fetters of any law is preached, many turn to 
him, and it is incontestable that the ceremonial law is the only hindrance to the 
universal spread of the true religion. This explanation is given by Giesler. But 
it is doubtless the most simple plan to understand 21 as supplying a motive for 
sending a letter to the Gentile Christians, and requiring such an a7exéo@ac from 
them. For such a claim James says so ancient a worship as the Mosaic is specially 
fitted. ‘The more generally and regularly the Mosaic law became known, the more 
clearly would its incontestable authority be manifested. 
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question was also whether the Gentiles could become Christians 
directly as Gentiles, or only through the mediation of Judaism 
by first becoming Jews. The Apostle, in order tu show the 
energy with which he opposed this question, says that “ even 
Titus had not been compelled to submit to circumcision,” 1.e. 
that he was not really obliged to be circumcised, but that this 
compulsion was sought to be put upon him when the Apostle 
took him to Jerusalem, and that this compulsion was met and 
combated with all earnestness. This is easily seen by the whole 
context, and we cannot say with De Wette (inasmuch as it 
would assume that the Apostle had so desired it) that this 
would amount to contradicting the apologetic aim of this 
account: and the spirit of the transactions and resolutions 
(Acts xv, Gal. ii.) is clearly not to be explained by Acts xv.; 
and as far as regards the apologetic aim of the account, we 
see by the great earnestness with which the Apostle here de- 
fends the cause of his Gospel, that he had not to do merely 
with the wapsioaxro: WevdadeAgor but with the Apostles them- 
selves. Why did he wish to go to Jerusalem himself? why 
did he so especially wish to treat of the matter with the 
Apostles, if he had not had good grounds for supposing that 
the Apostles in Jerusalem were by no means strange to the 
impression created by the wapeloaxror wWevdadeApor ? The 
course of the transactions shows how the Apogtles behaved 
with regard to the principles of these false brethren. They 
are the opponents against whose principles the Apostle con- 
tends. That in regard to the circumcision of Titus having 
been enforced, the Apostle does not once speak with certainty, 
but assumes that it may really have been sought to impose 
such a compulsion on him, and the reason for this can only 
have been that he, an uncircumcised Gentile, was the compa- 
nion of the Apostle himself. It must have seemed at first to 
the Apostle, and to him who was the immediate object of the 
demand, and who was placed in the midst of those who advo- 
cated circumcision, that any resistance against such influence 
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could scarcely be carried out. But just for this reason 
the Apostle seems to have taken Titus with him to Jeru- 
salem, that he might take up the affair at its strongest point, 
and give an immediately practical direction to the strife 6f 
principles, or else that he might impart to the Gentile. Titus 
some portion of his own zealous opposition to the Jewish- 
Christians. There is no trace in the Epistle to the Galatians 
of any compliance on the part of the Apostle with what, 
according to the Acts of the Apostles, was achieved with the 
most willing agreement of the elder Apostles; but, according 
to the assurances of the Apostle himself, was the result of the 
_most powerful opposition, the most energetic repulsion of the 
most decided pressure. Not for a moment even, says the 
Apostle, did I give place to them by the subjection required of 
‘me, in order that the truth of the Gospel, the principles of true 
Christianity freed from Judaism, might be upheld and carried on 
in the churches founded by me.* The Apostles themselves have 


* Nothing can be more absurd than the explanation given, not merely by a 
Tertullian, c. Marc. 5, 3, but even by interpreters of the most modern times, of the 
passage Galatians ii. 4; according to which wepeerunOn must be added to dra dk— 
PevdadtXgovg—and Titus therefore must have been circumcised, if not by compul- 
sion, still out of tender regard to the false brethren. If Titus were circumcised for 
the sake of the false brethren, how can the Apostle say without the greatest contra- 
diction that he “ did not give place by subjection, no, not for an hour.’ The 
affairs of the Gentile-Christiars could not be divided from those of the Jewish- 
Christians—it wonld have surrendered its principles by the circumcision of Titus. 
That it would have been directly against its principles is testified by the emphatic 
obé2, ii. 5. How can such passages as these be misunderstood ? and how can 
the historical enquiry into Primitive Christianity be founded on such misappre- 
hension? Highly inconvenient truly is the interrupted mode of speech employed by 
the Apostle, verse 4; but as far as we can gather the sense, it is this:—the matter 
about circumcision would have been a cause of dispute with the false brethren if 
I had not felt myself obliged to take this decisive step towards the maintenance 
of my Gospel principles. The wapsicaxroe Wevdddedgor are those rivec eared Ody- 
ric awd Tic Iovdatdg, of whom the Acts speaks, xvi. They were thus called by 
the Apostle because they came to Antioch as members of the Church at Jeru- 
salem, Gal. ii. 4, in order that they might be able to investigate on the spot the 
report which had reached Jerusalem, that in Antioch the Mosaic law was completely 
shaken off—and then that they might immediately bring to bear their own stringent 
Jewish principles. The Apostle is evidently aware of the persevering nature of 
these people, as he designates them as waptemaxroe Pevead. and mapetoiABor, 
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not wrought any change in my views and principles, at least 
they have only influenced me as the Soxovvreg eivai rt, a8 such 
they appeared to me worthy of all submission. “ Therefore,” 
says the Apostle, with a truly rational consciousness of his 
evangelical freedom, “ whatever a man’s outward position or 
personal authority may be, even if he were an Apostle and 
chief of the Church at Jerusalem, it maketh no matter to me! 
A merely outward condition of this kind can be of no import- 
ance to me. God looketh not at the outward and personal. 
Only from this it may chance that the reason may be shown 
of the charge against me, yet even in this view I cannot see 
that I am obliged to abjure the principles on which I have 
hitherto acted. For they have brought nothing against me 
concerning which I have given them any right, or which I can 
appropriate as an ameliorating addition to my views. So little 
is this the case, that they were obliged on the contrary to 
acknowledge how well grounded and well arranged my views 
and modes of action were. Instead therefore of the Jewish- 
Christian party thinking that my Gospel of Gentile Christian- 


because they came as Jewish Christians into a Gentile Christian Church like 
that of Antioch, in order to introduce into that Church certain principles, which 
until then were unknown in it, and which seemed to be in opposition to Gospel 
truth. The whole point of view would be altered if, as is generally done by 
interpreters, we take the Apostle as having considered these wapsic, Pevdad.— 
as enemies of Christian freedom, not merely in reference to the Church at 
Antioch, but to the Christian Church generally. The Christian freedom which 
they opposed only existed in Antioch ; nothing was known of it in Jerusalem, 
where, on the contrary, the Mosaic law was enforced with peculiar severity on 
the Christians. Therefore it is not to be overlooked that these were interfering 
and false brethren only ‘in their relation to the Church at Antioch, but not 
to that at Jerusalem, to this latter they belonged, and in it their zeal for the law 
would only be reckoned as honourable to them. Here first in the history a decided 
contest presents itself between Jewish and Gentile Christiqnity: what was looked 
upon in Antioch as a servitude in direct opposition to the idea of Christian freedom, 
was considered in Jerusalem as true and genuine Christianity. We also see 
undoubtedly that this question was first touched upon in Jerusalem at this time. 
Therefore it is an unnecessary remark of De Wette’s, that ‘‘ the Jewish-Christians 
who came to Antioch went later on to Jerusalem itself.”— Whence could they have 
come to Antioch if not from Jerusalem ? and where else could the principles which 
they maintained have been the ruling ones but at Jerusalem ? 
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ity, as opposed to Jewish Christianity, appeared ungrounded 
and untenable, its independence was fully acknowledged.” But 
this acknowledgment by no means appeared in the beginning: 
the Apostle obtained it by means of argument: the chief results 
of which he shortly points out, Gal. ii. 7, &c. His enemies 
must be convinced that the Gospel of uncircumcision was con- 
fided to him, as that of circumcision had been to Peter, or in 
other words that there existed not only a Jewish Christianity 
but also a Gentile Christianity independent of Judaism. 
They must also acknowledge that the Gentiles might have a 
direct share in the Messianic salvation, without first becoming 
Jews. In the complete self-consciousness of his standpoint, the 
Apostle places himself in opposition to Peter, so that we have 
before us man against man, teacher against teacher, one 
Gospel against another, one apostolic office against another, 
and the argument on which the Apostle relies is the decided 
matter of fact success to which he is enabled to refer. The 
Apostle says, (ii. 8, in the words 6 yap évepytjoac Ilérpw sic 
aTOOTOAIY TiC TEPLTOUAG Evipynos Kal Euolt sic Ta Evy), that as 
an Apostle he could not have accomplished so great a success 
among the Gentiles, if God to whom this success must be 
referred, had not willed to establish it as a fact that there 
might truly be an evayyéAtov rig axpofsvoriac. The reality of 
the animating principle may be generally concluded from the 
reality of the consequences. This is the meaning of the 
Apostle’s words : “I am in fact the Apostle of the Gentiles, and 
as the Gentiles would never have been converted to the Gospel 
if I had not grounded my Gospel on the foundation of freedom 
from the law, who will maintain against me that this form of 
the Gospel has not an equal right of existence? indeed it could 
not have had any existence at allif it had not been the will of God 
that it should exist.” In this manner the Apostle also appeals 
to the results of his efforts in the cause of Christianity as a 
proof that he was a true and genuine Apostle of Christ. In 
the same sense he speaks in direct terms of the grace given 
9 
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him, understanding by it the Divine principle lying at the 
root of his apostolic activity, without which supposition the 
existence of such consequences could not be thought of. The 
Jewish Apostles could not but acknowledge this, they could 
not deny the facts, and neither could they see in them the 
operation of an ungodly, unchristian principle. They gave to 
him and Barnabas the right-hand of fellowship, recognized 
them as accredited companions in the work of the Gospel, and 
promised at the same time to put no hindrance in their way, 
even if they continued as hitherto to spread the Gospel to the 
Gentiles, without imposing the law on them. So far all is in 
agreement, but we cannot believe that a full reconciliation took 
place at this time between these widely sundered views and 
principles. The xowwda was always a division, it could only 
be brought into agreement by one party going ei¢ ra 2Oyn, the 
other ic tiv meptromny, t.e. as the Jewish Apostles could really 
allege nothing against the principles on which Paul founded 
his evangelical labours, they were obliged to recognize them 
in a certain manner, but this recognition was a mere outward 
one, they left it to him to work on these principles still further 
in the cause of the Gospel among the Gentiles; but for them- 
selves, they did not desire to know anything more about them. 
The apostolic sphere of operation therefore became divided into 
two parts; there was an evayyéAtov rig weptrouiie, and an evayyé- 
Avov Tig axpoPvariag ; and an ToaToA? cig ari Teptrouny, and an 
amroaroAn sig ta Evy: in one the Mosaic law prevailed, in the 
other it did not, but each depended inextricably on the other.* 


* If we place before us the real issue of the affair, how striking is the conversion 
of Cornelius, with which Peter opens his discourse at Jerusalem! (Acts xv. 7.) 
Peter is made to say, “ Men and brethren, ye know how that a good while ago God 
made choice among us that the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of the 
Gospel and believe. And God who knoweth the hearts bare them witness, giving 
them the Holy Ghost, even as he did unto us, and put no difference between us 
and them, purifying their hearts by faith.” Who can help detecting here a 
consistent adherence to a plan oni the part of the author—but who can help finding 
it necessary to use that same consistent adherence as an argument against the state- 
ments in the- Acts of the Apostles. Just as little as Peter could have spoken at 
Jerusalem in so Pauline a manner as the author of the Acts of the Apostles 
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The standpoint from which the elder Apostles looked at Paul 
cannot be sufficiently kept before us. It is as clear as possible 
that at this time at least, fourteen years after the conversion 
of the Apostle Paul, their circle of vision did not extend be- 
yond Judaism. They knew nothing at all of a direct Gentile 
Christianity, existing without any co-operation from their 
side ; they were therefore first brought to recognize it by Paul, 
and their recognition appeared entirely as a concession which 
they were forced to make. They could do no otherwise, for 
they were not in a condition to resist the strength of circum- 
stances and the overpowering personal influence of the Apostle. 
But they only consented not to oppose the Pauline Christianity, 
which with regard to their principles they were bound to oppose, 
and stipulated that they should be allowed to hold themselves 
passive towards it, or in one word to ignore it. So that as the 


represents him to have done, could he have appealed to the transactions with Cor- 
nelius. The one cannot be separated from the other. But if he cannot have 
appealed to what took place with Cornelius, what security have we that he was so 
intimately connected with the conversion of Cornelius as the Acts of the Apostles 
relates. It is not clear that the author of the Acts of the Apostles would have 
made the Apostle Peter appeal to such an event in the same interest which influenced 
him when he gave a place to the narrative of Cornelius in his history. He who 
represents Peter as saying what he could not under the circumstances have said, 
prejudices himself, and gives rise to the suspicion that the statement is not very 
strictly historical. Peter would not have acknowledged that liberal view of the Mosaic 
law and the principles dependent on it for the first time when the pressure of circum- 
stances and the imposing presence of the Apostle Paul left him but little choice. 
He would have done this long before, and in a manner which would have showed 
that he did so, not under the authority of any other man, but through the immediate 
impulse of the divine Spirit. The apostolic independence of Peter was not strength- 
ened by this representation, but it tended to establish more firmly those more liberal 
views on which the Pauline preaching of the Gospel was based, even before the 
Apostle Paul himself entered with the divine sanction on the sphere of his labours. 
How much it is the intention of the author of the Acts of the Apostles to refer to the 
conversion of Cornelius, and then to make the chief idea of the Pauline Christianity 
appear in it, is shown also in the thought contained in Acts xv. 9, “ And put no 
difference between us and them, purifying our hearts by faith.” That things held 
to be unclean might not be unclean, is set forth in the conversion of Cornelius and 
the vision accompanying it, and as already, x. 43, the participation in the forgive- 
ness of sins is made to depend upon faith in Jesus; so, xv. 9, the Pauline zioreg is 
brought forward as the true principle of a state which is well pleasing to God. 


Q * 
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matter stood only two alternatives presented themselves. Hither 
the Jewish Apostles agreed with the Apostle Paul in the princi- 
ples of his evayyéAtov rii¢ axpof3vortac, or not. If they agreed 
with him, they ought to consider it a duty to work with him 
for the conversjon of the Gentiles, else they would not be carry- — 
ing out their apostolic office to its full extent, as they knew it 
ought to be carried out ; they would have recognized theoreti- 
cally as true and right what by their practical behaviour they de- 
clared objectionable. If they did not agree with him they ought 
not to have yielded as much as they really did; they could not 
consider it as an indifferent matter, that with regard to the Gen- 
tiles the principle was adduced that salvation could be obtained 
without Judaism, without the observance of the Mosaic law. 
They could not recognize this principle without also recognizing 
the obligation to work not merely for the evayyéALov riic mEpirouing, 
but also for the svayyéXtov tic axpoBvarlac. Although they 
did not do this, still it must be concluded from the sincerity 
of the confession made to the Apostle Paul, that they were in 
an unsettled state regarding these views and opinions, which 
necessarily involved them in contradictions and inconsequences. 
They could bring nothing forward in refutation of the principles 
and facts which the Apostle Paul made use of against them, 
and still they could not free themselves from the limited stand- 
point of Judaism on which they had hitherto stood. As they 
had now made a concession by giving the right hand of fellow- 
ship, nothing else remained than to assume as indifferent a 
-position as possible towards Pauline Christianity. We have 
here presented to us the exact origin of those two sections of 
Jewish Christianity with which we become more nearly ac- 
quainted in the history of the succeeding period. There grew 
up within Jewish Christianity itself a strict and a liberal party. 
The stricter one wished to impose the . general principles 
of all Jewish Christians on Gentile Christians also, and 
this in their full significance, so that without Judaism no man 
could obtain salvation. This class of Jewish Christians could 
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not be indifferent to the Pauline Christianity, it was forced to 
fight against 1t—and thus when the Gentiles would have claimed 
a participation in the salvation of the Messianic kingdom, 
(against which claim when once it had been allowed nothing 
could be alleged) this could only be granted on the condition 
that they should not be pronounced free from the observance 
of the law. They saw perfectly well that if the necessity of the 
law was not recognized in the case of the Gentile Christians, 
its absolute importance to Judaism was at an end. They were 
therefore the declared opponents of the Apostle Paul, and in- 
troduced themselves into all the churches founded by him, that 
after he had accomplished their conversion to the Gospel they 
might follow with the condition without which it never should 
have taken place, and without which it would be a perfectly 
fruitless work, namely, the imposition of the law. The more 
liberal party was in principle in harmony with the stricter one, 
only after the concessions made by the Jewish Apostles to the 
Apostle Paul, they could not practically act against him in the 
same manner; they renounced the consequent carrying out of 
their principles, and limited their operations to Judaism. We 
cannot but think that the Jewish Apostles were at the head of 
this party ; but the other, which owing to its strictness felt it- 
self in no way hampered as to its practical activity by any 
vagueness of opinion, must from the very nature of the case have 
been of the most’ historical importance. .In the period imme- 
diately succeeding these transactions at Jerusalem, it is shown 
how the two parties behaved with regard to each other, and how 
each sought to get the upper. hand. 

In the closest connection with these circumstances stands 
that scene between Paul and Peter at Antioch, which from the 
earliest times bore such evil notoriety, and was so important 
with regard to the standpoint of both parties. If the elder 
Apostles had been really and truly convinced of the merely 
relative value of the law and its worthlessness in regard to the 
grace of the Gospel, would Peter have been guilty of such 
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double dealing towards the Gentile Christians in Antioch out 
of timid regard to the Jerusalem Jewish Christians, whose visit 
to Antioch had already shown that this resolution at Jerusalem 
could not be taken as the Acts of the Apostles represents it to 
have been, with the general consent of the whole community 
of Jewish Christians? Would that same Peter have so acted 
whom the Acts of the Apostles shortly before had shown as 
speaking in so decidedly Pauline a manner, and this indeed 
in Jerusalem itself before the whole Church, a few members 
of which would have been sufficient to excite anxious timidity 
in the mind of the Apostle? How striking and abrupt is here 
the contrast between Paul and Peter! How open and un- 
sparing is Paul’s censure! How harsh and vehement his 
speech! How keenly he exposes the contradiction in which 
Peter found himself involved through his irresolution! The 
Acts of the Apostles indeed says nothing of all this. In arepre- 
sentation deviating so much from the truth as this account of 
the transactions at Jerusalem, there could indeed be no place 
for a scene like this; and for this reason not only does this 
discrepancy between the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistle 
to the Galatians become more apparent, but it also becomes 
indubitable that the silence of the Acts of the Apostles with 
regard to so public an occurrence, is an intentional one. Where 
we expect to find the dispute between Peter and Paul men- 
tioned, the Acts of the Apostles only speaks’of a wapo&vopoe 
between Paul and Barnabas, and even this quarrel is assigned 
to another cause to that given to it Gal. 11. 18. Why is it 
silent as to the chief cause of the quarrel from which certainly 
even this rapogucpoc arose, if it were not from the advisability 
of keeping silence as to all disputes at that period? On the 
same grounds it did not dare to mention the name of Titus, 
who was obnoxious on account of these very events, in the list 
of the friends and companions of the Apostle.* We see clearly 


* Instead of the uncircumcised Titus, the name of the circumcised Timothy is 
everywhere brought forward. That the same Paul who in Jerusalem refused with 
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that it wishes to throw a concealing veil over all these occur- 
rences in Jerusalem and Antioch, and by the mention of the less 
important quarrel between Paul and Barnabas, to divert atten- 
tion from the chief fact and chief subject of the dispute. No- 
thing could be more abhorrent to its apologetic and conciliatory 
tendency than the renewal of a subject which made the Apostle 
Paul appear in so unfavourable a light in the eyes of the Jewish 
Christians ; an event of which the offensive impression (as we 
gather from many things) operated for so long a period after 
its occurrence, that even at that time every effort was made to 
soften it as much as possible, and to cause the whole affair to 
be forgotten.* We may at least learn enough from this, to 


all his might that Titus should be circumcised, and this out of regard to the Jews 
and Jewish-Christians, should soon after himself have caused Timothy to be circum- 
cised out of the same regard to prejudice, Acts xvi. 3, belongs undoubtedly to the 
simply incredible side of the Acts of the Apostles. This act would have been a com- 
plete denial of principle on the partof Paul. That Timothy had up to this time never 
been circumcised, although his mother was a Jewess, would seem to indicate that he 
was reckoned as a Gentile, like his father. If he were now circumcised: as a Gentile, 
and by the wish and connivance of the Apostle, in order that he might not be any 
longer looked on as 2 Gentile, as his father was, Acts xvi. 3, what could either 
Jews or Gentiles think on the subject, but that it was a proof that circumcision was 
not so indifferent a thing as the Apostle once considered it? This deed performed 
on Timothy stands in the most evident contradiction, not only to Gal. ii. 3, but to 
Gal. iii. 28 und v. 11. Even if the submission to circumcision on the part of 
Timothy was a completely voluntary act, as Olshausen especially maintains, the 
Apostle would never have allowed Timothy to become his companion, as by so 
doing he would have exposed himself to the merited reproach of want of principle, 
and inconsequence of reasoning. As we are forced to consider the circumcision 
of Timothy in this light, the AaBwy mweptereper avroy, Acts xvi. 3, cannot be 
ascribed to the Apostle. 

* How Panl is reproached in the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies, 17, 18, for having 
said of Peter, Gal. ii. 11, that he wasxareyywopévoc! Ei xareyywopévoy pe réyétc, 
Ocov rov dmoxadiarrég por roy Xprcrdy carnyoptic wai rou tri aroxahige 
paxapicavrdg pe katagépec. Peter says this to the Magus Simon,—but that the 
Apostle Paul is meant, there is no doubt. In the preceding part of the Homily, it 
is said by Peter to James: Tivig aro roy ivy rd de’ spov vopipor amedox- 
imacay Knpvypa, TOU ExOpov avOpwror avopoy riva Kai drvapwon TpoonKapevo, 
didaccaXiay. Kairaira ére pov meptovrog imexsionoay riveg mouidtag roi 
éppnveiae rove twode Adyouc peracxnparifery cic rNY Tov vopov Karddvoty. we 
kai ipod otrw piv PpovovyTog pr} x mappnoiag dé enptbaocovroc, brep amein. 
This is also referred to Gal. ii. 12, only the affair is reversed. Against the asser- 
tion of Paul, that Peter really agreed with his (Paul's) view of the Mosaic law, and 
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justify us in excusing the harsh attitude of the Apostle towards 
Judaism, but this fails in the first period after his conversion, 
in regard to which Tertullian says, c. Marc. I. 20, ‘“‘ Paulus adhuc 
in gratia rudis—ferventer, ut neophytus, adversus judaismum 
aliquid in conversatione reprehendum existimavit.”? On the 
same grounds the modern interpreters, in their chronological 
discussions on the journey of the Apostle, Gal. ii: 1, place this 
at an earlier date, and take Acts xi. 30.as the second journey. 
They also appeal to the fact that the behaviour of the Apostle 
towards Judaism, was afterwards much milder and more 
yielding. But what proof have we of this, if we do not get it 
from the Acts of the Apostles, whose contradiction of the 
Epistle to the Galatians is sufficiently evident? What the 
Apostle, 1 Corinthians iv. 12, says, “that unto the Jews he 
became a Jew that he might gain the Jews,” can certainly not 
be taken in a sense which would involve his denying essential 
principles. He can only have been a Jew unto the Jews in the 
same manner in which he was a Gentile to the Gentiles. The 
most certain proof that the Apostle afterwards thought so him- 
self, and considered his relation to the elder Apostles from the 
same point of view, is given by the Epistle to the Galatians itself, 
for how else could he express what he thought of the conse- 
quences of the occurrences at Antioch in such a manner, in a 
letter written so short a time afterwards? Is then anything 
omitted which could be alleged in mitigation of the impression 
which must have been made by such a long existing dispute 
between the two Apostles ? 

_ What the Acts of the Apostles represents as the result of the 
apostolic transactions in Jerusalem is also at complete variance 
with the Apostle’s own accounts. According to the proposal 
of. James it was resolved, as is related in the Acts of the 


that it had been a mere wroxprorc in Peter to deny his true opinions out of fear of 
the Jewish Christians, Peter here protests, and says that the assertion that in the 
matter of the abolition of the law, he surrendered his real opinion for waut of 
wappnoia, is an arbitrary interpretation of his speech. 
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Apostles, that the Gentiles should “abstain from eating 
flesh offered to idols, from blood, from things strangled, and 
from fornication.”” James, as has already been remarked, stood 
in a certain sense between the two chief parties, between the 
Pharisaic-minded zealots of the law on one side, and Barnabas, 
Paul and Peter on the other, in order that the Gentile Chris- 
tians might neither be entirely freed from any respect to the 
Mosaic law, nor yet be subject to that which to those among 
them who were willing to accept Judaism, always appeared as 
the heaviest burden of the law, and therefore must have been 
the chief obstacle, the greatest hindrance to the Gospel among 
the Gentiles, namely, circumcision. This resolution formally 
entered into by the whole assembly, was sent to the churches in 
Antioch, Syria and Cilicia in the shape of letters, by delegates 
chosen from the midst of the Church at Jerusalem, accompanied 
to Antioch by Paul and Barnabas, in the name of the Apos- 
tles, Presbyters, and brethren of the Church at Jerusalem. The 
author of the Acts of-the Apostles intentionally renders the 
importance of this resolution very prominent. It was passed, 
say the letters, with a view of quieting minds, and chasing 
away the anxious fears which were spread abroad by some who 
clung to circumcision and the strict observance of the Mosaic 
law. On this account it will be expressly remarked what lively 
joy was awakened in Antioch by the resolutions conveyed 
thither, and the agreement between the Church at Jerusalem 
and this at Antioch, as it was testified by the delegates from 
Jerusalem. The author of the Acts of the Apostles remarks 
again with evident intention on the momentous character of 
this decree. When not long afterwards Paul and Silas entered 
on asecond missionary journey and visited the churches founded 
during the first—they “ delivered unto them,” Acts xvi. 4,“ the 
decrees ordained by the Apostles and Elders at Jerusalem,” that 
they might thereby rule themselves (xapeS{Sour abroig puAdooev 

ra Odypara ra kexpiéva 7d rw am.), and the consequence of 
this was that the “churches were established in the faith, 
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and increased in number daily.” Beneficially as this decree 
operated in the cause of the Gospel, so also on it essen- 
tially depended its further spread among the Gentiles. As the 
affair is here represented, the transactions at Jerusalem and the 
decree made there at that time, betoken a very important 
epoch in the most aricient history of Christianity: the critical 
question, at that time most prominent, whether Christianity 
should be subordinate to Judaism or not, was decided in favour 
of Christianity. Should we not expect that the Apostle Paul 
would not have left so weighty a decree wholly unmentioned in 
an Epistle to the Galatians, whilst he speaks of the very same 
transactions, and with reference to the question how far this 
decision had been arrived at? The condition of the xo.wwvia 
was, iva nucic piv sie ra EOvn, avrol o& et¢ THY TEptrounv—would 
not this have been an opportunity of paying regard to the com- 
mon and reconciling relations that existed between the arooroA} 
meptroune and the amgorody ele ra 20vn, instead of placing them 
in such harsh opposition as is done by the words above quoted ? 
But we find in the Apostle’s writings not the slightest indica- 
tion that at that time any such important a decree had been 
made, but rather the most decided assurances to the contrary. 
The Apostle says expressly, 1. 10, Mévov trav mrrwxov iva 
punpovetwuev. The only condition which was attached to thé 
independence of the Apostle in the sphere of his apostolic 
labours, was then the pynuovetery rov mrwyov, which it is im- 
possible to understand otherwise than as a conciliatory promise 
which the Apostle gave from love of peace, that he would 
engage to support, the poor church at Jerusalem by contribu- 
tions which he would collect in the churches of the Gentile 
Christians, and this, says the Apostle, he was “ also forward to 
do,” as we indeed find he was from his epistles. But does not 
this névov include something besides this stipulation? And how 
comes the Apostle to place this promise of contributing to the 
poor, which after all was a minor part only of the transaction, as 
its sole aim, when far more important ends were involved in the 
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object of the transaction itself, namely the sufficiency of the 
Mosaic Law ? It is not here said that there is any question of a 
xocvwvta concluded between Paul and Barnabas on one side, and 
James, Peter and John on the other, as between all these, 
according to the Acts of the Apostles, no difference existed, 
and there is no cause for mentioning this result, but notwith- 
standing this it is implied by the Apostle: it has been already 
shown that one of the chief differences in the two accounts. is 
that the parties who are described as engaged in the dispute 
are not the same. There can be no longer any idea of a recon- 
ciliation between the two accounts, but the difference already 
shown rather grows wider. We find a private transaction in- 
stead of a public assembly, and a dispute between the Apostles 
themselves, instead of between the Apostles and the Pharisaic 
minded members of the Church at Jerusalem ; and we cannot 
find any definition of the decree which, according to the Acts of 
the Apostles, was ordained, and this for the natural reason that 
according to the Epistle of the Galatians such a decree never 
existed. That it is not accidentally omitted, with all that 
depends on it, is incontestably shown in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, as also in the rest of the Apostle’s Epistles. In the 
Epistle to the Galatians the Apostle contends with the Judaising 
opponents, who were desirous of imposing circumcision on the 
Galatian Church as a necessary condition of salvation, Gal. v. 1. 
In order to do this the Apostle explains his entire relation to 
the atooroAn tig mwepirounc. What would forward this more 
than an appeal to the decree? How could these opponents 
be better repulsed than by a decree made in Jerusalem itself, 
through which circumcision had been declared to be a burden 
as unbearable as it was unnecessary? We may even go so far 
as to say that if he referred to this transaction at all it was in- 
cumbent on the Apostle, not to leave such a decree entirely 
unnoticed in a case on which it so especially bore. He 
could not have been silent on it without prejudicing the truth of 
the affair, as his statement would be chargeable with keeping 
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back one of the chief events which would have been useful 
against his opponents. What importance then could such a 
decree, which must have had such great weight with the Gentile 

Christians, have had in its results, if no use at all were made 
of it in a case like this, in which it was so eminently fitted to 
maintain the ground already won? Just the same reasoning may 

be applied to the other arrangements of this pretended decree. 

The Apostle is also silent in a perfectly inexplicable manner, 

in many instances where we might expect not only a mention, 
but an express application. It is known how often in his Epis- 
tles he speaks of many reasons for eating flesh offered to idols. 
He is indifferent to the matter in itself, but lays particular 
stress on the obligation of paying regard to the weaker Chris- 
tian brethren. So the Apostle declares especially in 1 Cor. viii. 
concerning the cidwAdbvura, about which we can perceive he has 
been questioned by that part of the Corinthian Church to which 
his epistle is addressed. This inquiry would not have been put, 
if, as the Acts of the Apostles sets forth, this decree had been 
ordained to be laid before almost every church of the Gentile 
Christians, and its observance had been made a necessary 
condition of the existing Christian communion between the 
Gentile and Jewish Christians. But the Apostle himself, al- 
though he might be indifferent to the question as to the eating, 
of meat offered to idols on its own merits, and as regarded 
himself, could not have declared his indifference to the rela- 
tions the question held at that time, because the observance of 
@ positive command given for such & purpose could never have 
been looked on with indifference. It cannot be doubted that 
the Acts of the Apostles intends to convey the idea that all 
these commands were to be observed in all the Gentile Chris- 
tian churches for the future. According to xv. 20. (compared 
with 22 and with 28, 29,) émoreiAa avrotc (EOvecr) rov awéxeo Out 
amd rav aXor., it was resolved that it was indispensable that 
these arrangements should be submitted to. Neither can we 
say that they were made merely in reference to the churches 
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in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, because they were troubled by 
these Judaising zealots, for it is evident by the express remark 
of the author, xvi. 4, that they were delivered for observance 
to the churches in Derbe and Lystra by Paul himself on his 
arrival at those places ; and also that they were observed in all 
the new churches in the same manner—Paul going to Corinth 
immediately afterwards and founding the church there. 
Neander also finds it worthy of remark that the Apostle in 
regard to the disputes in the Christian church at Corinth, 
about the eating of meat offered to idols, did not appeal 
to the decree of the ‘apostolic assembly at Jerusalem, in 
order to establish the rules for the Gentile Christians with re- 
gard to this sacrificial meat, But with reference to this subject 
as well as to the question of why the Jewish Christians, who 
wished to enforce circumcision on the Gentiles, did not oppose 
the observance of this decree, Neander explains, that it be- 
longs to the characteristic manner of Paul not to appeal to a 
positive outward command, to a vdéuoc, but to the inner law in 
the conscience of the believer, defining what the spirit of the 
Gospel demanded. Neander must himself have felt how un- 
satisfactory this explanation. is, for he remarks further, “It 
seems, although the observance of this decree was firmly es- 
tablished by the Apostle in Palestine, that beyond Palestine it 
had but very little influence. As this decree depended on a 
mutual agreement, it must follow that as one of the parties, the 
Jewish Christians, did not fulfil the conditions whilst they re- 
fused to acknowledge the uncircumcised as brethren, the obliga- 
tory force of the agreement failed on the other side also, that is 
on that of the Gentile Christians, who, through the observance 
of this decree, would have been brought into nearer com- 
munion with the Jewish Christians? Neander here grants so 
much that from what he concedes we may get an idea of the 
opinion he-has arrived at. How did it happen then that these 
‘decrees were of so little value out of Palestine, where alone it 
was of importance that the Jewish Christians did not fulfil the 
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conditions, and indeed never had fulfilled them from the begin- 
ning? For if those rivig amd ’IaxePov could so openly and 
decidedly appear in opposition to the decrees so soon after 
the council at Jerusalem, and that too at Antioch, in the 
very church for which the decrees were ordained, we can only 
conclude that up to that time the decrees had had very little 
heed paid to them. And if these depended on a mutual agree- 
ment, how comes it that there was nevér any remonstrance 
raised by the Gentile Christians against this violation of the 
agreement on the part of the stricter and more prejudiced 
party? If we conclude it to have been in favour of the Gentile 
Christians that the obligation to observe these decrees - was 
removed, we cannot see what interest could have been served by 
concluding such an agreement. The original state of the case 
was that each side looked at the law as it liked. But if the 
Jewish Christians wished to enforce circumcision on the Gentile 
Christians this mediating agreement must have been concluded 
for the greater tranquillity of the Gentile Christians, because 
they could only be freed from the observance of this burdensome 
part of the law with the consent of the Jewish Christians. If 
however the Jewish Christians did not hold to their agreement, 
if they insisted afresh on circumcision, the tranquillity which 
the agreement had bestowed on the Gentile Christians would 
be disturbed, and they would find themselves plunged again 
into the restless state of uncertainty as to whether they could 
be saved without circumcision. But if now, so shortly after 
the agreement had been made, they could so entirely disregard 
it, it might be fairly argued that they might have been tran- 
quillized before and without any such agreement, and we cannot 
avoid coming to the conclusion that laws which not only were 
never kept, but whose existence was not called for by any spe- 
cial need, really could never have been made. It is true 
that Neander appeals to Acts xxi. 25 as a proof that the 
Apostles always held fast to the observance of these decrees. 
in Palestine, but this passage only bears testimony to the in- 
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terest which the author of the Acts of the Apostles had in 
calling to remembrance the decrees mentioned by him in a 
former place. There is wanting throughout the Acts of the 
Apostles an independent proof of the observance of these de- 
crees, and this is the only proof to which any value could be 
attached. It is not by any means likely that the Apostles even 
held fast to the authority of these decrees in Palestine. : For 
why should they have done so? Only to compel the Jewish 
Christians to recognize the decrees as far as they regarded the 
Gentile Christians. But if so little resulted from this compulsion 
as the history shows, how powerless must the authority of the 
Apostles have been with the Jewish Christians !—is it not more 
likely that the recognition of these decrees was not enforced, 
or that the decrees never existed at all ! 

However small the probability that these decrees were ob- 
served or even that they existed at that time, later on this 
improbability becomes certainty. Hven Neander remarks, “ It 
was later that these decrees received a stronger legal authority 
through the predominance of another tendency in the Church.” 
This word “ later’? shows us from what point of view, accord- 
ing to the Acts of the Apostles, we are expected to consider 
the stipulation ander consideration, as existing at that time, but 
the history says nothing of the validity which these arrange- 
ments subsequently took, being a consequence of the earlier 
legal ordinance. From the earliest date the Gentile and 
Jewish Christians had stood in opposition to each other with 
regard to circumcision; whilst the latter firmly adhered to it, 
the former in no way recognized any obligation as to its 
adoption, but considered baptism as an outward and per- 
fectly sufficient substitute. The situation of affairs at thut 
time is precisely indicated by what the Apostle Paul says 
in opposition to those zealots for the law who, as members 
of the Church of Palestine, or at least under its influence, 
maintained the necessity of circumcision in the churches 
founded by the Apostle out of Palestine. Galatians v. 2, 
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compared with iii. 27: "Ide tyw TlavAo¢ Aéyw div, dre zav 
Tepitépvnabe, Xpiaroc pag oveev WHEAHTE—Saot yap sig Xptorov 
éBanrlcOnre, Xptordv évedicacbe, ov« Evt "lovdatog ovdet “EAAnv. 
The next step that was taken was the leaving off of circum- 
cision by the Jewish Christians, not indeed in Palestine, where 
the Ebionites and Nazarenes still continued strong adherents 
to the Mosaic law, but amongst the foreign Jewish Christians, 
the Hellenists, who accordingly show the great importance 
which they bore in the most ancient history of the Christian 
Church, as a reconciling medium between Jews and Gentiles, 
and through this mediation paving their own way to Christ- 
ianity. How this took place is not distinctly evident as there 
exists a lack of information, still some hints are afforded which 
are worthy of consideration. It is striking to find with what 
contempt circumcision is treated in the Epistle of Barnabas, 
which if we do not take as having been written by the Bar- 
nabas known to us, still must be taken as a Hellenistic work, 
as having the name Barnabas attached to it. ‘ Now first,” 
says the author, chap. ix. in a series of allegorical inter- 
pretations by which he endeavours to elucidate the meaning of 
the Old Testament, “are our ears circumcised for the right 
understanding of the Divine words? The circumcision on 
which they place their trust is now recognised as null and void. 
For God intended no carnal circumcision, they were wrongly 
advised, being deceived by an evil angel.” 

Here we have circumcision as it was observed by the Jews as 
a Mosaic law, even ascribed to demoniacal influence. In the 
Kpistles of Ignatius there is a difference made in the same way 
between an outer and an inner circumcision, and a true and 
false Judaism.* Another remarkable sign of the change in the 
views and customs of the Hellenists with regard to circumcision 
is given us by the Clementine Homilies. There is no other 


* Epistle to the Philadelphians, c.6. He who proclaims the one God of the 
Law and the Prophets, and denies that Christ is the Son of God, is a liar, cai gory 
O ToLOUTOg TIC KaTW TEPLTOUAS Wevdotovdaiog. 
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memorial which so clearly testifies as does this document to the 
influence which Judaism extended over Christianity down to the 
second half of the second century. Although Judaism is so very 
prominent in it, there is not the least question of circumcision, 
but so much the more the importance of baptism and the new 
birth is held up as a means for the abolition of heathenism, 
(the apeAAnvicOjvar, Hom. iii. 9,) and the command of James 
to the elders of the Church at Jerusalem not to yield up the 
discourses of Peter sent by him, to any one but a circumcised 
believer is the only trace of a reference to the ancient value- 
attached to circumcision. Without doubt this rejection of 
circumcision had its ground in the conviction that the Gentiles 
could never be won over by any other means. How much the 
supplanting of Judaism and the spread of the only true religion 
signified to the Hellenistic Jewish Christians, is seen also in 
these Homilies by their making their Apostle Peter entirely an 
Apostle to the Gentiles. The Acts of the Apostles also con- 
siders the subject from this point of view, when it makes the 
increase that the Christian Church received from the Gentiles _ 
entirely owing to it. But the more that Judaism yielded to 
heathenism with regard to circumcision, with the greater 
justice could the observance and consideration of the Mosaic 
law be urged to the full extent on the Gentiles, This point, 
which the Acts of the Apostles joins to the release from the 
obligation of circumcision we find, as far as we can learn, to be 
the existing normal state of Christian opinion in the apostolic 
time. 

When the Apostle Paul wrote his first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians there was still a weakness in regard to the cidwAdOura. 
The Apostle still advises their rejection, not only on account of 
the regard which ought to be paid to weaker Christians, but 
also because the enjoyment of them would be peréxeww rparéGne 
daovfwy, 1 Corinthians x. 21. This became afterwards the 
prevailing view. In this sense the Clementine Homilies, vii. 4, 
enjoin the aréiyeoPa rpawiZneg Saysdvwy, and it was especially 


10 
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urged against the Gnostics, as they were generally looked upon 
as Gentiles, that they declared cidwAdOura tofiav, as something 
indifferent and not defiling. In the period in which the.Church 
was first established as a whole out of heterogeneous elements, 
it held fast to the awéyecQat rov rvucrov kal rov aiuarog (from 
the flesh of beasts which were killed by strangling, which were 
strangled in their blood, and from blood generally*). All this 
agrees with the views which prevailed in the first Christian 
Churches about heathenism, founded on the Jewish repre- 
-sentations of demons as being the idols of the heathen world, 
and indeed the originators of all that was heathen.t The 
most remarkable in the series of the apostolic ordinances is 
nevertheless the dreyecOa rng wopveiac. Interpreters rightly 
find it very striking, that, as Neander expresses it (page 166,) 
the disciplinary ordinances, which although appointed for a 
certain time aud certain conditions were valid for all time, 
arose from a somewhat objective moral prohibition of immo- 
rality. Meanwhile Neander is of opinion that the connection 
in which this prohibition stands, gives the best explanation of 
the cause and relations of this special statement. The ropveta 
is here only mentioned in the same relation as the foregoing 
points, on account of the close connection in which they seemed 
to the Jews to stand with the worship of idols; men -were 
already accustomed from the writings of the Old Testament to 
associate idolatry with immorality; excesses of this sort are 
really bound up with many branches of idolatry, and in general a 


* In the writings of the Gallic Churches of Paris and Vienna, in Eusebius, H. E. 
vi, it is said, in reference to the well-known reproof made against the Christians, 
nig dy madia payoiey ot rotovror, olc pndé adéoywy Cawy aipa payeiv id. 

{ In this connexion we find in Origen contra Celsum, vii, 30, rd piv ydp 
sidwrdOvroy Oviras Saipoviotg Kai ob xp Toy Tov Os0d EvOpwroy. cotywray 
rpamicne Satpoviwy yivecOat, rd dé wycrd, Tov atparog ps) ExxptOévrog sarep 
gaciy slvar rpogiy darpdywy, rpepopivwy talc ax’ abrov davabupidceny 
admayopeves & Ndyog iva py Tpagwpev rpopy Catporvwy, raxd rivdy rowvrwy 
KVEVHATWY SUYTPAPNOOMivwy uly ~av peraapBarywyey Tov wvixray tix dé 
Tov eipnpevav epi rwy mrikrey cagic elvar dUyarat TO MEP THE aTOXIC ToD 
aiparoc, 
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strict idea of chastity is very far removed from the standpoint 
of natural religions. There is no question here of any special 
moral precept of Christianity; had there been, the command 
would have been given not so much as a secondary, but as a 
positive one, and would be much more enforced from the whole 
connection of the Christian Faith and Life than is done in the 
Epistles of the Apostle. All that comes before us here is the 
ancient Jewish opposition to anything which might appear to 
havé any connection with idolatry, and this opposition became 
transferred to the new Christian Churches.” This explanation 
TI cannot consider satisfactory. For how could a special prohi- 
bition against participation in the immorality bound up with 
the Gentile idolatry have seemed necessary to Christians if they 
did not in general need the inculcation of the prohibition. 
Only he who generally manifested indifference to immorality, 
could hold it as something allowed by Gentile idolatry. Buta 
self-accusing prohibition against the immorality of the Gentile 
idolatry must have been the less necessary for Christians, as with 
the prohibition of participation in the sidéwAdOura there fell away 
every inducement to the immorality bound up with it. If we 
take the zvropvefa in the sense Neander does, we do not perceive 
why here the améyeoOa ropveiag should find a special place 
close to the dréxecOa cidwAo8trwyv—as it is included in it— 
and such a useless addition is not to be expected in legal defi- 
nitions of this kind, we therefore see ourselves again reduced 
to the necessity of taking the wopveia in a general sense, and 
the azéxeoOat wopvétag as a general moral precept: and this, as 
has been acknowledged, is highly unlikely. What Olshausen 
gives as the only true explanation is equally untenable, namely, 
‘‘that we must bear in mind the much greater freedom in sexual 
relations among the Greeks and Romans, which was an abomi- 
nation to the more serious Jews, and seemed to them even as 
refined fornication.” By means of this expression, comprising 
not merely gross, but refined errors of this kind, greater 
care and circumspection in their intercourse with the female 
| 10 * 
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sex were recommended to the Gentile Christians, in order 
that no cause of offence might be given to the Jewish Chris- 
tians.” But who can believe that all this is expressed in 
the word zopveia? How vague and arbitrary would be the 
whole idea of this ropvefa, for such legal definitions ought 
to have had a precise meaning and be applied to a pre- 
cise object. As the rest of the ordimances related to 
especial individual cases, so this also must be assumed to hold 
good with the wopvefa. In this view the explanation of Von 
Gieseler (in the Abhandlung iiber die Naz. u. Eb. in Staiidl. u. 
Tzsch. Arch. f. K. G. p. 812) deserves precedence, and we can- 
not but wonder how Neander and OlJshausen have left it 
entirely disregarded. Von Gieseler supposes that wopvela here 
may mean incest, which deserved special mention, as among 
Gentile nations unions among blood relations were held admis- 
sible. This meaning the word zopvela has also, 1 Corinthians 
v. 1. 

If we assume that in this period of the Christian Church, 
of which we have the most ancient post-apostolic memorials, the 
institution of second marriages was looked on as fornication 
and adultery, and so designated by the oldest Christian 
authors, we can the less have any doubt that through the 
word, wopvefa those marriage unions were indicated, which 
according to the views prevailing at that time among Chris- 
tians, were considered unlawful, and as tokens of an unchaste 
and carnal mind. This explanation suits very well with the 
context. For as partaking in the Gentile sacrifices and the 
eating of things strangled, and of blood, were looked on as 
a Gentile corruption, because through them men were brought 
into communion with demons, the gods of the Gentiles, so 
also those marriage unions, and especially the contracting of 
second marriages, appeared inadmissible, as leading away 
from the true God, and as an opposition to Monotheism. He 
who contracted so unchaste a union gave, by his deed, a 
token that he, as the Clementine Homilies express it, had no 
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monarchical soul, i.e. no soul capable of appreciating the highest 
unity. He must here remember the Old Testament repre- 
sentation of the chosen people, owing, as it were, marriage 
fidelity to God, and the New Testament idea of the union of 
Christ with the Church as his Bride, then, just as Christian 
marriage is spoken of in the Epistle to the Ephesians, vi. 22, 
and as there is seen in this union between man and wife an 
image of that holy indissoluble relation, therefore, in the 
demands specially made on the chiefs of a Christian Church, 
1 Tim. iii. 2, one of the peculiarities required of the iriaxomroc 
was that he should be pag yuvatxd¢ avnp. From this point of 
view, everything which was not suitable in regard to the mar- 
ried life in the Christian sense could be designated as an 
idolatrous, Gentile sropveta- 

_ All these definitions, which must have been given in Jeru- 
salem, bear unmistakeably the impress of a time in which 
there was no sympathy bestowed by the Gentile-Christians on 
the Jewish-Christians of Palestine, who would. neither abate 
anything of the strictness of thé Mosaic law, nor allow of any 
milder definition of it. Their sympathy was rather given to the 
liberal-minded foreign Hellenists. Whilst there is not the least 
hint in the Pauline Epistles as to the agreement which, accord- 
ing to the Acts of the Apostles, was formally arranged in Jeru- 
salem, (for in 1 Corinthians vi. we find no such hint, even 
granting the matter treated of relates to this subject,) in all 
the post-apostolic writers on the other hand all these points 
are represented as the existing normal conditions of the Chris- 
tian life. How is it likely therefore that the author of the Acts 
of the Apostles himself belonged to this later time, that in the | 
apostolic council in Jerusalem, he referred to the earlier apos- 
tolic period, and to a decree of the Apostle himself, that which 
had of itself become a praxis, characterizing the Christian life 
in the relations which Jewish and Gentile-Christians held to 
each other? The Pseudo-Clementine Homilies place us in just 
the same sphere of the relations of life. When the Apostle 
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Peter, in the character of the Apostle to the Gentiles, organized 
the Gentile Churches founded by him in Tyre and Sidon, he 
gave them the following precepts, Hom. vii. 4, 8:—'Eor: 8? ra 
apéoxovra ty Oey—rparéine Sadvwv améxecOat, vexpac pi 
yebtecOar caxpoc, pn Yadvev aluaroc, i mavri¢g aroAtecOa: (or 
according to Cotelier’s emendation, aroAotecBar), Aduaroc, Ta 
do? Aowra Evi Adyw; 5aa Dedv oeSdvreg jxovoav "lovdator, Kat tpeic 
axovcare arravrec, ¢v moAAote cwuaow play yywuny avadraovtec. 
The Apostle left this precept behind him at Tyre, and when he 
went from thence to Sidon, he there gave a similar one. ‘H o: 
vm’ avrov (God) dpi Ocica Oonoxera toriv’® Td pdvov av’rov céBetv, 
kat tw tie aAnBelag udvw moredbev Tpopitn, Kal tic ageow 
apaptiov BarrioBqvat, cal otry did ayvorarne Bagping avayevvn- 
Givac Dew Sia rov awovro¢g tdatoc’ rparélng Saydvwy pm} 
peradauBaver, Aéyw Sé eldwAroBirwv, vexpwr, tvixkrwv Onprartw- 
TwWv, aluaroc, pH axaBaprwe (Lovv, ard Koirne yuvalkog AovecOar, 
avrac piv kat apedpov pudarrav, wavrac S& awhpoveiv, evrroreiv, 
py adcetv, &c. If we deduct from this what belongs especially 
to the Clementine view of Christianity, and if we take into 
consideration that baptism is here put in the place of the 
circumcision which‘ had been abandoned, we have the four 
points presented to us in the Acts of the Apostles. For there 
can be no doubt that the uy dxaBaprwe Buiovy, or the ravric 
aroAovsa8a Abparog, corresponds to the artyecAa ropyvetac, 
and includes in itself what 1s apparently to be understood by 
the wopvefa. Any express prohibition of second marriages is 
not indeed to be found in the Clementine Homilies ; but as the: 
mopvela, or poryela, is considered next to idolatry to be the 
greatest sin, and as the greatest stress is laid on the fact that 
everything in human life has a strict monarchical form and 
direction, it is rightly assumed that second marriages would 
therefore scarcely need an express prohibition, for it would be 
thought self-evident that they were included under wopveia, or 
porxeta. 


In the passage first quoted it is clearly stated that the Jewish 
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Christians considered the observance of the decrees in ques- 
tion as the essential condition by which alone they could enter 
into perfect communion with the Gentile Christians. In 
this modified form the two heterogeneous elements first ap- 
proached to a unity. But how far both sides still stand apart in 
that time in which we first become really aware of the existing 
difference ! | 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY OF THE APOSTLE.—ACTS XVI. 


It was one of the grandest moments in the life of the Apostle 
when, after these transactions at Jerusalem, he defended the 
great cause of his Gospel and apostolic mission before the 
assembly of the elder Apostles and the whole Church of Jeru- 
saleni, penetrated as he was with a deep consciousness of its 
truth, as he expresses it in his Epistles. One of fhe ideas 
developed by his first journey to Jerusalem was now a matter- 
of-fact reality, evident to all eyes. The Apostle had given 
utterance to a real, undeniable truth when he characterized the 
cause of his Gospel as the cause of God. If this, on the part 
of the Apostle, was the most powerful evidence of its truth, on 
the other hand the great practical importance which the matter 
now took made the opposition of its enemies more ‘decided and 
energetic. As Barnabas soon after the transactions at Jeru- 
salem showed signs of lukewarmness, it was in fact the Apostle 
alone who had to wage the whole battle with the power of 
Judaism, which up to that time had been so closely interwoven 
with Christianity. After he had spent some time in Antioch, 
he undertook a new missionary journey, prompted by the deep 
self-consciousness evolved by the events at Jerusalem and 
Antioch, and by the conviction which these had freshly esta- 
blished, that the cause of his Gospel could never be crushed by 
merely human power, but that it contained in itself the whole 
future of the history of the development of Christianity. In 
this journey he not only revisited the countries in Asia Minor 
where he had before been, but took the more important step 
of carrying over the doctrine of the Gospel from Troas to 
Macedonia, and from thence spreading it further in the 
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countries of Europe. ‘It is quite according to the usual 
method of classic antiquity (a method which is by no means 
strange to the author of the Acts of the Apostles) that so: im- 
portant an era, including so much of the future history of the 
cause of the Gaqspel, should be inangurated by a vision of the 
night. In this vision a man from Macedonia appeared to the 
Apostle with a prayer that he would go over to Macedonia and 
help them (xvi. 9). As the author of the Acts of the Apostles 
is desirous to show the inherent desire of the Gentile world for 
the salvation of the Gospel by every sign and token in his 
power, so here, by this man of Macedonia, he symbolizes the 
desire for salvation with which not only the people of Mace- 
donia, but those of Europe humanity generally, appealed to the 
Apostle as the ambassador of the newly revealed salvation. 
Although by such an embellishment of history the literary in- 
dividuality of the author of the Acts of the Apostles may be 
gratified, its acceptance would only involve us in a series of 
narratives in which we should again see the rest of the events 

in the life of the Apostle by the magic light of ere and 
ety historical truth covered by a thick veil. 

The occurrences which are assumed to have taken place during 
the Apostle’s visit to Philippi, in Macedonia, belong to the most 
miraculous order of those which the Acts of the Apostles relates 
of him. Interpreters and critics (not excepting Neander) indeed 
pass over these suspicious passages with their accustomed facility, 
but it cannot be denied that there is very much in them to which 
we may make.valid objection. The chief difficulty is in the nar- 
rative beginning chap. xvi. 20, but the one preceding it where 
its immediate cause is presented, 1s strange enough. Whilst 
Paul and Silas, as is related, lingered some days in Philippi 
they were followed, as soon as they were outside the city on 
the way to the Jewish Proseuche, by a damsel possessed with 
a spirit of divination, with the loud cry, “These men are the 
servants of the Most High God, who show us the way of salva- 
tion.” After the damsel had done this for many days, Paul at 
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last turned angrily to her, and in the name of Jesus: Christ 
commanded the spirit to come out of her. But as those persons 
whose slave she was, lost the important gains which they were 
wont to obtain from her prophetic powers, they excited a 
popular tumult against Paul and Silas, on the charge of political 
intrigue, and accomplished the arrest of the Apostle and his 
companion. The attempts of modern interpreters to explain 
this matter more clearly only place its improbability in a 
stronger light. The wvevpa midwvog is treated in a very 
peculiar manner. Modern interpreters reject the theory of 
ventriloquism, which the expression mucvpa 7iOwvoc would © 
imply, and of which we get a hint in certain earlier occur- 
rerices ; but Olshausen and Neander are positive that they find 
the solution they desire of this phenomenon in the phenomena 
of somnambulism. ‘In the recognition of the spiritual cha- 
racteristics of the Apostle by the damsel,” says Olshausen, 
“there may be perceived the same clairvoyance, of which such 
numerous examples are found in those Gospel histories which 
relate the healing of those possessed by demons.” In the 
same sense Neander (page 242) speaks of the “phenomena of 
the somnambulistic state taking the form of convulsions,* in 
which the impression of what, the damsel had before heard of 
Paul reacted on, and became mingled with, her own heathen 
ideas.” According to this explanation there is impressed on 
us, to say the least, a doubt as to how the Apostle could have 
treated the damsel as one possessed by an evil spirit, if she - 
had merely been in a state of somnambulism. Olshausen 
gives no explanation of this, but Neander says (page 244), 
«There is no ground for assuming that an error could not 
possibly exist in the light of the Apostle’s Christian conscious- 


* We may observe by the way that there is not the least hint in the text of con- 
vulsions, or of a condition of ecstasy. I must likewise declare, as wholly foreign to 
the question, the assertion that persons who imparted oracles in an ecstatic condition, 
under the influence of powerful convulsions, could never return to that condition 
after their conversion to Christianity, as there is not a single word said in the text 
on the chief point on which the assertion is based, the conversion of the slave. 
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ness on such a subject as this, which does not affect belief in 
truth, but belongs to a perfectly different and lower province, 
namely, the question whether this must be taken as .a pheno- 
menon explicable from the nature of the human soul, from its 
natural powers, its connection with the corporeal organism, 
or as the consequence of possession by 4 personal evil spirit.” 
It is very evident what dangerous consequences le in this 
explanation for a standpoint like that of Neander. As 
Neander expressly says, that in a case like the foregoing, the 
possibility of error on the part of the Apostle may be assumed. 
Why may not this assumption be permitted in other like cases ? 
Olshausen has already brought the demoniacs of the Gospel 
under tlie point of view of somnambulistic phenomena. May 
we, following the lead of Neander’s assertion, suppose the pos- 
sibility of error in the religious consciousness of Jesus himself ? 
‘For the demoniacs of the Gospel are never described as being 
in & condition of somnambulism, but as being possessed by evil 
spirits. | 

With what right can it be further maintained, that a question 
of this sort does not properly belong to the sphere of belief in 
truth? As long as the doctrine of demons holds its peculiar 
place in the series of truths of the Christian faith, the question 
of the influence of demons, and its extent, must undoubtedly 
have a real religious importance, and it cannot be concluded 
without inconsequence that an Apostle enlightened by the 
divine Spirit may have been in error on the question whether 
in a certain case a demoniac influence existed or a natural 
phenomenon. If, however, we let such questions rest as they 
are, the supposition of a condition similar to the phenomena 
of somnambulism is in any case refuted in these passages. If 
the damsel was not really possessed by an evil spirit, how could 
the Apostle command the spirit with which she was afflicted to 
come out of her? What must we think of the preceding 
change in the damsel, if the Apostle was so much at fault 
respecting the cause of the malady with which she was visited ? 
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Must we accept it as an operation of his miraculous power, in 4 
case in which he did not even know on what object to direct 
it? And how must we explain the displeasure which the 
outcries of the damsel excited in the Apostle, and the reprov- 
ing earnestness which he brought to bear on them, if no evil 
spirit here asserted its existence ? Neander seems to have 
this question seriously before him, as he remarks (page 243), 
“The Apostle commanded the spirit which held her heart and 
reason imprisoned to come out of her. If this was not a 
personal evil spirit, it was yet under the control of an ungodly 
spirit. That which is free in man—which rules over all natural 
impulses and powers—was made subservient to such a spirit as 
this. And through the divine might of him who restored peace 
and harmony to the distracted soul of the demoniacally-afflicted 
damsel, she found herself in a changed condition, freed from 
the power of the ungodly spirit, and never again liable to 
become subject to such a condition.” According to this, we 
are to suppose, an ungodly spirit, which is no personal evil 
spirit, a state of bondage to natural impulses and powers 
from which no one can free himself, and yet, at the same time, 
a state into which one can enter by choice and free-will. But 
what is gained by such half measures in reasoning? To what 
purpose is such a rationalizing of miracles, when in other places 
there is no hesitation in heaping miracle on miracle? We 
openly confess therefore, as the letter of the text requires, that 
an evil spirit is here spoken of, and that from our present 
standpoint we can distinguish the actual fact from the Apostle’s 
conception of it, as little as from the account of the author. 
The displeasure of the Apostle and the miraculous act per- 
formed by him can therefore have no other reason than that, 
although the evil spirit unwillingly bore witness to the truth, 
the Apostle did not wish to see the acknowledgment of the 
truth promoted by demoniacal help. But the demon who 
here asserted his existence is called wvevua riOwvoc. If we 
grant that the expression does not exactly necessitate the idea 
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of such a spirit as the Pythian Apollo, yet it must be looked 
on in any case as something characteristic that it is here stated 
that the demon was “a spirit of divination.” There existed 
also a special class of spirits of divination, who whilst they 
possessed, in common with the demons of the general Jewish- 
Christian idea, the superior knowledge that pertained to their 
race, had also the power of prophesying. But does not this 
lead us still further back into the heathen statement, which 
Plutarch (De def. Orac. 9.) indicates as something highly fool- 
ish and childish. “rdv Ocdv abrov dowEp rove éyyaarpimnibBove 
EvpuxAgag waAat, vuvt WiOwvac mpocayopevopévouc, évdvdpuevov 
sig Ta WMATA THY TOOdYTwWY UToPDéyyecOIat, Toic Eelywy oTdpact 
kal g@wvaic xowmevov dpyavorc. But if it is insisted that 
the demon as such was a spirit of divination, how can we 
think, how reconcile it with sound psychological ideas, that a 
demon as a superior being taking possession of men, was at 
the same time so completely in the service of the men it 
possessed, that the latter could make what use they pleased of 
the divining power of the demon, and could drive what bargain 
they pleased? This im fact surpasses even all that is said in 
the Gospels concerning the relations of demons with those 
possessed by them, and shows clearly that those interpreters 
who throw no doubt on the reality of demoniac possession feel 
that ‘in this case they must take another course ; affording a 
fresh proof that a coherent narrative cannot be made out of the 
occurrences related. 

The chief difficulties, however, as we have said, concentrate 
in some of the facts, to which those already spoken of form 
only the introduction. The contents of the narrative are 
shortly these: The masters of the slave, deprived.of the gains 
which they made by her, owing to the expulsion of the spirit 
of divination, excited the people to an uproar by a charge of 
political innovation brought against Paul and Silas; the result 
of which was that the Duumviri of the city of Philippi caused 
the two Apostles to be scourged with rods, thrown into the 
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deepest prison, and held in the strictest confinement. But at 
midnight Paul and Silas raised a loud hymn, heard by all the 
prisoners, which was followed immediately by a severe earth- 
quake, causing the doors of the prison to be thrown open 
and the fetters of the prisoners to be loosed. At the sight of 
the open doors the keeper of the prison, thinking that the 
prisoners had escaped, was about to throw himself on his 
sword, when Paul called out to him with a loud voice that they 
were all there,and he, falling at the feet of. Paul and Silas, 
asked, “What must I do to be saved?” The answer was, 
‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.” The word of God was 
then declared to him and to all his household, and they received 
Christian baptism, whereupon this keeper of the prison, as an 
expression of his joy, that same night arranged a festive meal. 

Scarcely had the day broke when the Duumviri sent the 
command to release Paul and Silas. But Paul declared that 
they had suffered the indignity as Roman citizens, and it was 
not fitting that they should be put out privily; that the 
Duumviri should come in person and take them out of prison. 
These magistrates, learning for the first time that they had 
allowed these proceedings to be taken against Roman citizens, 
actually came in person, led the Apostles out of prison, and 
prayed them with friendly words to leave the city. 

This simple summary of the chief points in the narrative 
shows clearly enough how signally the whole course of the 
matter fails in natural connexion. This objection by no means 
applies merely to the miracle included in the account, the 
reality of which is insisted on. The interpretation which 
takes the earthquake, as a merely natural circumstance, 
is in direct contradiction to the words and meaning of the 
author. Neander gives this turn to the passage (page 
245): At midnight Paul and Silas joined in praising God in 
prayer because an earthquake shook the foundations of the 
prison.” I can only see in this interpretation a transposition 
which the text does not justify, as the author certainly does 
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not intend to represent the earthquake as the cause of the 
prayer, but as the consequence and operation of it. How can 
we believe that not only were the doors of the prison opened 
by the earthquake, but that it even loosened the fetters of the 
prisoners? Let us leave the miracle as we find it, as it is the 
only one in this part of the narrative which contains a certain. 
kind of connexion; and let us take the circumstances which 
followed into consideration. 

Whilst the two Apostles were singing and praying so loudly 
that all their fellow-prisoners heard them, the keeper of the 
prison alone lay in a deep sleep. When at last (as we must 
Suppose, as soon as he was alarmed by the earthquake) he 
awoke and saw the doors of the prison opened, the first thing 
he did was to draw his sword in order to kill himself, without 
seeing whether the prisoners were really fled as ‘he feared or 
not, before he resolved on this desperate deed. He also 
apparently never thought that the earthquake which awakened 
him might possibly have been the cause of the doors standing 
open, in which ‘case no blame would have fallen on him; 
and when Paul called to him with a loud voice that they 
were all there, he threw himself at the feet of Paul and Silas 
without any visible cause. How did he know that the convul- 
sion of the earth which he also took as miraculous had hap- 
pened expressly for the sake of the Apostles? and assuming 
(although the author does not say so) that Paul and Silas had 
informed him of this, what could have decided him to place 
such implicit confidence in them on so short an acquaintance, 
and how could the Apostles themselves have given the assur- 
ance they did so confidently (28) in the darkness (29), which 
any of their fellow-prisoners might easily have made available 
for the purpose of flight? Is it likely further, that the keeper 
of the prison who just before would have killed himself on the 
spur of the moment, because he feared he had betrayed his 
trust without knowing how, now so completely forgot this fear 
and its cause—the Duumviri—that he carried off the two 
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prisoners with him to his house and entertained them at a 
festival, as if he now at once were freed from all responsibility, 
although he could have no ground for the assumption that the 
Duumviri had changed their views with regard to the 
prisoners, and would leave him unpunished, with the trust of 
his office violated, and the express commands he had received 
contravened ? With the dawn of day the Duumviri, they who 
had the day before taken such harsh measures, and seemed 
about to take some still harsher, did indeed send the further 
command to let the two prisoners go; but there is no connec- 
tion to be seen here.* If we say they may have acted so 
strictly on the preceding day, merely on account of the people, 
this‘ does not seem a very probable course of proceeding 
for Roman magistrates, and (xvi. 385) would rather give us 
to understand that although they were not over well pleased 
with the affair, yet the narrative undoubtedly tacitly implies 
that they had received a warning to act thus from the earth- 
quake of which they must have been aware. 

The improbabilities are not even yet sufficient. The Duum- 
viri now first perceive that they have made a mistake in thus 
treating Roman citizens, and in order to spare themselves 
further disagreeable consequences, they go in person to the 
prison to ask forgiveness of the prisoners, and to promise they 
would not carry the affair any further. Can we imagine that 
Roman magistrates would conduct themselves in such a manner, 
and in a case where their official dignity was at stake, commit 
so striking an error which they could not retrieve? LHither it 
was @ common practice to ask those who were liable to punish- 
ment first of all whether or not they were Roman citizens, or else 
it was concluded that those who were to be punished would pro- 


- 


* That this warrant of discharge was received by them in consequence of the im. 
pression they made on the gaoler, as Neander supposes, is the less likely, as so 
important a circumstance would not possibly have been overlooked by a faithful 
author. The narrative evidently will not warrant any outward motive of that 
kind. 
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claim their citizenship, and avail themselves of its privileges, 
as we find in a like case, Acts xxii. 25. Ifthe first had been 
the case here, the enquiry would not have been omitted, but if 
the latter, if Paul and Silas had claimed the benefit of their 
Roman citizenship, the Duumviri would have been without 
justification. But m any case, we cannot conceive how it was 
they did not resolve in the first place to ward off the injustice 
about to be committed, as it was their duty to do, and as Paul did 
Acts xxii. 25, before he was beaten with rods, when he said to 
the centurion (& avOpwrov ’Pwpatov cat axardakpirov e&eoriy bu 
paoriZev;) In this case the Apostles first said they were Roman 
citizens after they had received their punishment. Were they 
not themselves to blame for this? or could they reckon before- 
hand, that in a matter where the means by which they could 
have sufficiently secured themselves lay in their own hands, 
God had resolved to effect their complete release, and this 
by so striking a vindication? This is really the idea that 
lies at the foundation of this miraculous narrative. From the 
first the most illegal measures were taken against the two 
Apostles, and in the harshest manner. They were not merely 
beaten with rods, but thrust into the darkest dungeon, and 
watched with the greatest care, without any one seeming to 
know exactly what great crime they had committed. No enquiry 
was instituted, no legal forms were observed, nothing was done 
which was customary in Roman tribunals, and all this evidently 
with a view that God should have the more opportunity to give 
a complete vindication. Itis a kind of triumphal cry to which Paul 
gives utterance, when he says to the despairing keeper of the 
prison (xvi. 28), “ Do thyself no harm, for we are all here!” as 
though he would say, “‘ It is by no means the case that we have 
made use of this miracle which has taken place on our account 
in order to set ourselves free. Yeo must however now perceive 
whom ye have seized, and of how much ye are guilty against our 
honour.”” It isnot enough that the keeper of the prison be con- 
verted in one moment, he must also directly prepare a festive 
11 
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meal, in order to show all honour to his distinguished prisoners. 
And all this—the conversion of the keeper of the prison and 
his whole household, their first instruction in Christianity, 
the baptism of the converted, the entertainment—happened 
in the same night, in the course of the few hours between mid- 
night and morning. So powerful and enthralling was the 
impression made by the miracle, and in so august a light do 
the two Apostles appear! The Roman magistrates are now 
obliged to condescend so far as to repair to the prison in 
person in order to offer the fullest compensation to the two A pos- 
tles for the injustice they had endured. The question here may 
well be raised, whether such a trenchant claim for satisfaction, 
gratified by such a trifling outward formality, was thoroughly 
suitable to the character of the Apostles and worthy of them. 
Wetstcin is the only one of the older interpreters who takes into 
consideration this question which so naturally presents itself. 
‘Hoc Paulus debebat sibi ipsi, si enim clam abiisset, paullo 
post rumor fuisset sparsus, effracto carcere ipsum aufugisse, que 
res fame et auctoritati apostolicze apud Philippenses et alios 
multum nocuisset.” But there is in fact no question of a secret 
dismissal comprised in the command sent by the Duumviri, 
and although the Duumviri may have set the Apostles free by 
an official command, and did not exactly lead them out of 
prison personally, we do not see how in any reasonable manner 
it can be inferred that Paul and Silas fled secretly. Everything 
was publicly conducted, and if the Apostles found it necessary 
to demand a special public recognition of their innocence, why 
did they ask for a vindication of their honour, which so easily 
gives rise to the idea that they were exhibiting egotistical 
feeling and carrying it to excess ? 

Wetstein says still further, “‘ Porro etiam jure civili et natu- 
rali tenebatur immunitem suam et civitatem Romanum asse- 
rare; quid enim sunt immunitatem et jura, si quis ea negligat, 
et sibi eripi patiatur? si alii omnes idem facerent, et qui nunc 
vivunt, et posterl ipsorum perpetuse addicentur servituti et 
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mancipiorum loco habebuntur. Boni autem civis est, facere 
ne sua negligentia alii, quibuscum vivit, cives, et preecipue 
liberi nepotesque deterioris fiant conditiones quam fuissent 
absque eo.” All this is quite true; but we must all the more 
wonder why the Apostles, as it was their clear duty to do, did 
not at first make use of their Roman citizenship, and protest 
against so unjust and insulting a transaction. Even if they 
had wished not to claim the privilege till afterwards, we cannot 
see any reason why it must have been done exactly in this 
form.* In one word, the result of the judicial enquiry instituted 
against the Apostles is that they come out of it with increased 


glory, that they appear as lofty, unapproachable beings pro- 
tected by Divine power. 


This entire series of improbabilities brought together with 
such evident design, must cast the gravest suspicion on the his- 
torical character of the narrative. Even if it does not bear a 
mythical stamp, there isa shadow of the mythical over it. This 
is also a decided copy of what had before occurred at Philippi. 


* Neander, p. 246, takes another direction, in order to vindicate the conduct 
of the Apostle. ‘If anything fanatical had been mixed up with the holy enthu- 
siasm with which Paul bore all shame and suffering in the cause of the Lord, he 
certainly would have done nothing to escape from the shame which he might have 
avoided without prejudice, and with advantage to his office, and this in order to 
receive as an apology to his dignity what he might have received on account of 
his citizenship. This is not far from what in later times the morality of the 
monkish spirit called humility.’ Of such humility we indeed sce no trace, but 
the question is not now of this, but rather of the contrary, he who stands not far 
from one extreme, is for that very reason not free from the suspicion of standing too 
near the other. Olshausen thinks that he can remove all difficulty by the remark 
that the Apostle may have acted towards mankind, generally, according to the 
jus talionis, whose legality they alone were in a condition toestimate. But is this the 
morality of Christian principle ? Whither must such a moral evasion lead in the 
judgment of others, and in what direct contradiction does this jus talionis stand to 
the command of Jesus, Matthew v. 38, 39. Again, it must be taken into considera- 
tion, with regard to Silas, that all token of Roman citizenship in his case is wanting 
—nothing at all is said of it—but on the other hand we cannot blame Grotius when 
he says that Paul here speaks ‘“‘communicative’’—he ascribes only “per synec- 
dochen,”’ the Roman citizenship to his companion Silas, but then it must be granted 
that the Romans would scarcely have been willing to allow such a synecdoche, since 
the nature of their legal relations would scarcely allow such an application. 


1] * 
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The whole tenor of the narrative tends to exhibit the disgrace 
of the opponents who are themselves made to aid in this design, 
whilst they are interfering in so remarkable a manner with the 
two preachers of the Gospel. Nothing less is done to them 
than to beat them with rods, to put them in chains, and to 
‘thrust them into the darkest dungeons. But if a fitting satis- 
faction for this were demanded, something would be necessary 
on their side to enable them to act in the best and most legal 
manner. To this end nothing could more naturally offer itself 
than the well-known fact that the Apostle Paul was in posses- 
sion of Roman citizenship. But if he were to make use of 
this right with any result, nothing must be alleged against it 
by Roman magistrates. Romans must acknowledge Roman 
citizenship. Roman magistrates would therefore be obliged to 
relinquish all proceedings of any kind whatever against the two 
Apostles, as illegal. But Roman magistrates could only be 
supposed to be in a Roman municipal city, and such a city was 
Philippi as a Roman colony. Also at the first mention of the 
city of Philippi it was remarked that it was a Roman colony, 
and everything that is related of the residence of the two 
Apostles in Philippi seems only to be told, as an introduction to 
what afterwards took place between them and the Roman 
magistrates. They were obliged to pass many days at the 
house of Lydia, because the affair with the possessed damsel is 
represented as extending over many days,* and this occurrence 
was the cause of the more important events which followed. 
Everything is here introduced with this ulterior motive, to 
enhance the effect of the chief scene, the glorification of the 
Apostle and his companion. And what is the foundation of 
all this? The apologetic parallel between the Apostle Peter 


* Not without reason does it seem specially indicated (xvi. 18) that the damsel 
acted in this manner during several days (17.). This is evidently the cause of 
the Apostle’s “ grief” (the diawoveioOat, iv. 2). This “ grief’ is given as the most 
immediate cause of the expulsion of the demon. The more cause the Apostle had 
for “grief” in the behaviour of the damsel, the more unjust appears what afterwards 
occurred. 
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and the Apostle Paul. Twice was Peter in a miraculous manner 
released from prison. The first time when he had been thrown 
into a dungeon with the rest of the Apostles at the command 
of the Sanhedrim, v. 19; the second time when, after the 
execution of the elder James, king Herod destined the same fate 
for him, xu. 3. The Apostle Paul must therefore not be back- 
ward in giving @ similar token of the divine miraculous power 
which animated him. If according to the analogy of the charac- 
ters in the Acts of the Apostles the Pauline miracle is only to be 
looked at as a reflex of the Petrine, then the question as to the 
actual reality of such miraculous narratives must be raised upon 
the first event, of which the latter is but a copy. The copy 
can only be understood from the original. It will therefore 
not be out of place in the interest of the enquiry before us 
if we look a little closer into the nature of this Petrine miracle 
which is here reflected in Paul. 

The narrative of the hostile measures which king Herod 
Agrippa took against the Christian Church at Jerusalem, (Acts 
xii.) stands altogether alone. There is nothing said about the 
cause which led the king to act in so extremely harsh a manner all 
at once towards the Apostles who had remained unmolested in 
Jerusalem during the first persecution, nor why the elder James; 
who is otherwise not specially mentioned, had drawn particular 
attention upon himself. Neither is there any question of what 
took place in the sequel in Jerusalem against the Apostles there, 
aud the whole proceeding is so much the more astonishing, as 
Josephus is not only completely silent on these events, but espe- 
cially praises the mild, beneficent mind of the king, who was in no 
way inclined to cruelty.* There is only one indication of a point 
of contact between the Acts of the Apostles and the narrative 
of Josephus. According to Acts xu. 3, the king seems to have 


* Antiq. 19, 7, 3: "Erepicer dt 6 Bacwéve odroc—nddpevog rg xapiicOat kat 
Te Brody ly edgnpia xat—pdy, car’ obdiv ‘Hpwdn ry mpd éavrov BacirEi roy Tpdroy 
cupgepopevoc ixeivp yap movnpdy hv HOoc tri ripwpiay anxdropov—mpaic 82 a 
tpowog ’Aypinma Kai mpdc Wavrag ro sbepyeTiKdy Gpotor. 
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been actuated when he took these persecuting measures by his 
desire to render himself pleasing to the people. Josephus 
especially brings forward this desire for popularity and indeed 
connects it with a strong adherence to the national worship.* 
In this respect, what is stated in the Acts of the Apostles 
seems to be confirmed. The zeal of the king for the estab- 
lished national worship would have made him hate a sect which 
however closely it might adhere to Judaism, still because it 
acknowledged the name of Jesus who had been condemned by 
the Jewish authorities, had excited against itself a suspicion of 
religious innovation. On the other hand we find no trace of the 
harsh measures against the Christian Church at Jerusalem 
being calculated to gain popularity ; —indeed Josephus relates 
a case in which judging by analogy the contrary seems to be 
indicated. I mean the well known narrative in which he re- 
lates the death of James the Just in accordance with the text 
of the tradition. He says, Antiq. xx. 9: ‘O 8 vewrepoc 
"Avavog ov tiv apxiepwobuny Epapev mapeAngévat, Opacie iy Tov 
Tpdmov Kat roAunTic StapepdvTwe' alpeory OF peTYyEr THY Laddov- 
kalwv, durep tiot wept rac Kploee wuol mapa TWavrac Tote ’lovdalove 
cabwe Hon SeOnAwKapev’ Gre On OVY TOLOUTOSG Wy 6”"Avavoe, vouicag 
Exe Kaipov émirhdeov, dia Td TEAvavae piv Piorov, AAPBivov 8 
Ert kata THY Gdov UTapyev, KaOiZee cuvédprov KpITw@Y’ Kal Twapa- 
yaywv sig avtd (Tov adeAgdv "Inco rov AEyouévov Xpicrow 
"laxwBo¢ Svopa adty, Kal) tiwac (érépove) we TapavouncavTwv 
karnyoplay moimodpevog tapedwxe AevoOnoopévovc. “Oot oF 
2Odkouy émkéotarot TWY KaTa THY TWOALY Elval Kal Ta TEP TOUE 
vopove axptBeic, Bapéwe Hvéyxav él rovrw, Kal wéuTovel Tpog 
rov Baciréa (the King Agrippa of Acts xxv. 13, the son of 
Herod Agrippa, Acts xii. 1), xptga mapaxaXovvreg abrov imto- 
retAa Ty Avavy pnkite Toaita mpaocev’ undé yap Td Tpwrov 
dp0a¢ abrov meromKévat. Tivig O& adrov Kai tov ’AAPivov 

* Antiq. 10, 7, 8: “Hésa you adrg diaira Kai cuvexie év roig Tepocoddporc 


qv, kai ra marpia KaBapdc Ernper dia waone your adbrov yey ayvelac, oddé 
npipa Tig TapwoEevey AUTH, TIS VoRimNE xnpEvouoa Oueiag. 
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vravriacovoy amd tie ’AXcEavopetac GéouTopovvra Kal didacKov- 
ow we ovK tov fv ’Avavy xwpic tig exelvov yuwune xabioa 
cuvédpiov. "AAPivoc Sd? weabete roicg AEeyouévorg ypader per 
opyinie tH Avavy, AnpeoBa wap’ avrov dikag areAwv, kai 6 Bact- 
Aske 7Aypinmac Oia TovTO THY apxtepwotbvnyv adeAdpEvog avToY 
apéavra binvag TpEec *Inoovy Tov Tov Aauvatov karéorncev. 

It is confessedly very doubtful whether Josephus really 
speaks especially of James in this place; the passage is in all 
probability to be read without the concluding words, which 
scem to be only a Christian gloss. But at the same time 
scarcely anything elsc except Christians can be understood by 
that wapavopijoavrec. And indeed, if the apocryphal sounding 
narrative of Hegesippus (Euseb. H. H. 11. 23) contains any 
truth regarding the death of James the Just he must at that 
time have perished by some violent means or other. According 
to Hegesippus James the Just was stoned, and not at the 
instigation of the populace, but at that of the chiefs of the 
sect (riwéc rwv imra aipécewv trav év ty aw (Eus. ib.) by 
which we understand the Pharisees to be meant, because at 
the same time mention is made of their doctrine of the denial 
of the resurrection, (ai d2 alpeceic ai mpottpnuévat ovK émiotEevov 
oUTE avdoTacty, SuTE EOXOMEVOY ATOdoUVaAL EKdoTW KaTa Ta Epya 
aurou). 

If we now compare the case related by Josephus with that. 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles we easily perccive that, 
as at that time of which Josephus speaks, a deed of violence 
had been committed against a member of the Church at 
Jerusalem, and perhaps even against its chief, such an one 
may have already happened earlier under King Herod Agrippa. 
Apparently at that time a high priest belonging to the sect of 
the Sadducees aided in the matter. At any rate, according to 
Josephus, Antiq. xix. 6, 4, the King stood in a very close con- 
nection with the then High Priest. That in any case an act of 
cruclty was committed against the Church by Herod Agrippa, 
and as the Acts of the Apostles relates, tho elder James 
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died a violent death, receives still further confirmation from the 
original Christian legends concerning the death of this king, 
which—according to the kind of death described by Jose- 
phus—would not have been represented in the manner related, 
(Acts vii. 19)* if there had not existed a reason for such a nar- 
rative being given with immediate reference to the Christian 
Church. But the above quotation from Josephus shows quite 
clearly how unpopular such persecuting measures were, and 
the conclusion is very obvious, that the act of violence subse- 
quently committed by the High Priest Ananus excited general 
displeasure among all the right-thinking orderly inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, and occasioned the measures spoken of by 


* If we compare the narrative of the death of the king (Acts xii. 19), with that 
in Josephus, Antiq. xix. 8, 2, we see a remarkable similarity running through all 
the differences which exist in the accounts. Josephus also places the sickness and 
death of the king in direct connection with the festivities of the day, and with the 
indecorous honour which was shown to the king by the sycophantic people. The 
historical fact which lies at the root of both narratives, namely the sudden death of 
the king, occurring shortly after the festival days, allows of no doubt; and Josephus 
also seems to have considered it as a divinely sent punishment, or else he would not 
have placed it in such direct relation to the superhuman honours of which he speaks. 
Josephus indeed does not say anything of an angel of death, but speaks of an owl 
as the ominous prophet of death. Still less does Josephus say anything of the 
king’s living body being devoured by worms; according to his narrative, the sick- 
ness was only a very severe pain in the bowels; but even this account of the sick- 
ness shows evidently a point of connection with the Christian legend. The piercing, 
gnawing, inwardly devouring pains—what are they when mythically presented but 
worms devouring the living body? But what inducement could there be to paint 
the disease from which the king died in such glaring colours as to attribute it to the 
gnawing worms which torment the damned in hell? (Mark ix. 44, compare Jos. 
66, 44). We may answer this question if we call to mind that King Antiochus 
Epiphanes is reported to have died in the same manner, that king so hated by the 
Jews, the cruel persecutor of all true worshippers of God, the enemy of true 
religion, who with presumptuous audacity assumed a hostile attitude towards the 
Most High. Compare Macc. iv. 5. This deadly enemy of the Jewish name, the 
tyrannical Antiochus Epiphanes, seems to exist again in the person of King Herod 
Agrippa, who persecuted the believing disciples, put to death the Apostle James, 
and intended the same fate for the Apostle Peter; the overbearing, ungodly adver- 
sary, who at last even usurped divine honours. How clearly we see here a legend 
expressed in the Christian interest; and when we compare a Christian legend so. 
purposely prepared with the narrative of Josephus, what light is thrown on the 
historical events out of which it arose ! 
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Josephus, so that the Roman Procurator Albinus thought 
himself obliged to interfere, and King Agrippa, on just the 
same ground, deprived the High Priest Ananus of his office. 
These steps were not received with greater favour by the 
people than ‘similar ones had been when taken by Herod 
Agrippa; and those individuals who exercised most influence 
over the King, were of a different opinion in the matter. On 
this account we need not hesitate in laying to the credit of his 
acknowledged bias, what the author of the Acts of the Apostles 
says regarding the satisfaction of the people at the proceedings 
of the King. This bias is the more evident as the remark, xvi. 
3, that it “ pleased the people,” stands in the closest connection 
with the preceding narrative of the miracle and the chief 
occurrence in it, namely the saving of Peter, i maone rii¢ 
mpocdoklag Tov Aaov twv loveafwy. xii.11. From this well- 
grounded historical statement we get a certainly not impro- 
bable connexion with that which the Acts of the Apostles relates 
in the same manner concerning the Apostle Peter. The same 
fate threatened the Apostle Peter, and he would have been 
publicly executed, had it not been that the celebration of the 
feast of the Passover, which occurred at the time, caused a delay. 
The intentions of the King however would not thus have been 
delayed, but the Apostle Peter would have been released in a 
perfectly unexpected manner. According to the narrative in the 
Acts of the Apostles, this occurred by a miracle, but in pursu- 
ance of the views above stated, how natural it 1s to suppose 
that the King himself desisted from his purpose, and of course 
unexpectedly released the Apostle Peter, because in the interval 
he had ascertained how unpopular his proceedings were, and how 
little the execution of the Apostle James had found that favour 
with the people which he had anticipated. If we look at the 
release of the Apostle from prison with as little doubt as we do 
on his imprisonment, how can we explain it otherwise than by 
some such sudden a turn in affairs as seems to be indicated by 
the circumstances spoken of by the author of the Acts of the 
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Apostles and in part by Josephus? According to Acts xi. 19, 
King Herod left Jerusalem directly after the release of the 
Apostle Peter and went to Casarea. Josephus agrees with 
this, and says at the same time the third year of his reign was 
over.* As the beginning of his reign was coincident with the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius, i.e. the end of January of the 
year 41 a.p., we are justified, according to Josephus, in 
placing the departure of the King to Cesarea at the time 
in which it is placed by the Acts of the Apostles, directly 
after Haster, a.p. 44. This departure of the King, who, as 
Josephus says, would not else have left Jerusalem for some 
time, must have been caused by some special reason which 
determined him to take this step. We must now take into 
consideration that Josephus directly after says in explanation 
of this, that the King had deprived the High Priest Matthias 
of his office, Antiq. xiv. 4. This dismissal must have taken 
place on some special grounds, as Matthias had been elected 
High Priest by King Herod himself, under conditions which 
certainly implied friendly relations. (Antiq. xix. 64.) After 
the execution of which Josephus speaks in the former place, 
and which perhaps is that of James the Less, the High Priest 
Ananus, as the instigator of the proceedings which had been 
so much disliked, was deprived of his office. In the case of 
which we are now speaking, may not the dismissal of the High 
Priest Matthias have been owing to the same cause ? 

The Apostle Peter also is truly released from prison in a man- 
ner perfectly unexpected, after what had occurred to James the 
elder; but the miraculous way in which this was brought about by 
an angel of the Lord is only a Christian legend or poem, which 
explains in its own manner the darkness which at that time 
enveloped the whole matter, and ascribes the happy issue of 
the whole affair to the direct operation of a higher causality. 
If the Apostle were unexpectedly set free, as soon as the release 


* Antiq. xix. 82: rpiroy 62 grog BacwWevorre Tijg OAng lovdaiag werAnpwrat 
kai wapiy eig wodty Karodpetay. 
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becomes represented as a miracle, we are forced, as the most 
Immediate consequence, to perceive that the intentions of the 
enemy are frustrated in the most surprising manner. On this 
account not only is the wondering expectation with which all 
the people waited for the promised show of a public execution 
brought prominently forward, v. 11; but it is also remarked as . 
a remarkable circumstance that the Apostle was released in the 
night which preceded his destined execution. Can we wonder 
that on the next morning when the affair was discovered the 
greatest commotion ensued, and that the deceived King vented 
his anger on the soldiers to whose charge the prisoner had 
been consigned, and that he caused the death destined for 
the Apostle to be inflicted on his keepers. In such a case 
as this, if once the legend takes this direction, everything is 
turned to account which can heighten the dramatic effect. 
And we have accordingly here a circumstantial relation of 
measures taken in the most careful manner for watching the 
prisoner. Four quaternions of soldiers had been detached to 
keep watch at night alternately, so that two soldiers to whom 
the prisoner in the middle was bound by two chains were inside 
the prison, and two others stood outside the door, xii. 4,6. It 
must be seen also that this truly Roman proceeding was nothing 
extraordinary on the part of a King accustomed to Roman 
manners and customs, but at the same time heedful of national 
customs; but then why are all these details of this strict watch 
given here, and not in chapter xvi., where one should expect 
to find them, as being customary ina Romancolony? Evidently 
because they would not have accorded with the scene with the 
keeper of the prison in chapter xvi., whereas in chapter xii, they 
are quite in the right place, m order to show incontestably how 
important this matter was considered, and how much we 
must confess was done in order to make the release of the 
Apostle from prison impossible. But was there any reason 
for such great fear and apprehension? No one could have ex- 
pected a miracle—the Christians themselves did not think of 
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one,* and if such an expectation had existed, the measures taken 
would have been thought perfectly useless. But again we find 
something in this very peculiar; as though the enemy had a pre- 
sentiment of what did really afterwards happen, and took every 
precaution which seemed to them possible against it; and yet 
in order to make sure could only presuppose the affair as certain, 
in order to provide the better against its not taking place. 
This is evidently a mode of proceeding which bears with it an 
irony in the contrast of the intention with the result—but an 
irony which can only be appreciated from a Christian stand- 
point. Butif the affair really took place as is here represented, 
how unlikely it appears. How badly the four soldiers placed 
with such care on guard must have fulfilled their duty, if so 
shortly before daybreak they allowed themselves to be so com- 
pletely overcome with sleep, that the Apostle could have escaped 
unhindered from the midst of his keepers lying around in 
slumber. This must have been shortly before daybreak, 
because if it had been earlier, the escape would not have been 
first discovered in the morning (xii. 15); but at least when the 
third rerpadiov was released, between the third and fourth night 
watches. This profound sleep of the keepers must therefore 
have been brought about in a miraculous manner, and in reality 
the miracle is here evidently brought to view in a series of 
events which have every resemblance to magical operations. 
The Apostle likewise lying in a deep sleep was awakened by a 
blow on the side, suddenly freed from the chains which fell 
from his hands, stood up, dressed himself and went out without 
any hindrance through gates and guards. And even after he 
had successfully passed through the gates and guards of the 
prison, the iron gates leading into the city are made to spring 
open before him, as though not to neglect a theatrical idea, 

-* The Acts cannot picture strongly enough the great astonishment of the disciples 
at the Apostle’s miraculous release from prison, xii. 23-16. And yet we cannot 
avoid asking, Why were they so much astonished? would they not rather have ex- 


pected such a miracle, as one had already happened in a perfectly similar case, 
Acts v. 19. 
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which is here made of special effect. The effect which a series 
of miracles so completely out of the sphere of reality must 
have is indeed indicated by the author himself, when he 
remarks that the Apostle thought he had seen a vision, and 
that only after he had again come to his full consciousness was 
he able to decide exactly between reality and vision—truth and 
fancy. But we cannot ignore the question how the Apostle, 
who alone is of any worth here as a witness, could have been so 
certain that all this had been performed by an angel, if he had 
not been more clearly conscious of what had happened. The 
miraculous narrative thus bears with it its own refutation. 

If the historic fact to which the two miraculous narratives, 
Acts xii. and xvi. (as well as the earlier one Acts v. 19, &c.) have 
been made to refer, possesses any probability, a further con- 
clusion may be drawn as to the relations existing at that time 
in the Christian Church at Jerusalem. As the members of 
this Church still strictly adhered to the Jewish religion, observed 
its laws and customs, and only separated themselves from the 
rest of the Jews because they believed in Jesus as the Messiah 
which had appeared, it cannot be supposed that the Jews in 
Jerusalem placed any great obstacle in their way. They were 
willingly tolerated as long as they did not come to any such 
openly pronounced breach with the Jewish laws, as had been 
the case with Stephen and the Hellenists allied with him. But 
it was far otherwise with the chiefs of the Jewish nation. The 
establishment of a sect whose Founder they had removed out 
of the way by a public sentence of condemnation, must have 
been peculiarly disliked by them. It is therefore not impro- 
bable that the persecution of the Christians had really been of 
an earlier date, and as, according to Josephus, those who were 
appointed to the highest offices of state were chiefly Sad- 
ducees, we may believe the author of the Acts of the Apostles, 
when he says that such oppressive measures were generally 
taken by the Sadducees. This party would undoubtedly have 
taken further steps of this kind if they had had full liberty of 
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action, and had not been restrained partly by regard to the 
Roman Procurator, and partly by the disposition of the people. 
But anything besides which is represented as proceeding from 
the general position of the affair is very uncertain. All the 
rest may be concluded to be a miraculous narrative, which 
can be placed to the account of tradition, or to the peculiar 
mode of statement employed by the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles; in any case we must look upon it as a peculiar fea- 
ture in the Acts of the Apostles, that such important miracles | 
as those we have been considering, are always represented in 
it as twofold. Nothing extraordinary can happen to Peter 
which is not repeated with regard to Paul: and again, nothing 
can ‘be shown about Paul, at all affecting him in a peculiar 
manner, without the exact counterpart being shadowed forth as 
affecting Peter. This original peculiarity of the mode of state- 
ment adopted by the author of the Acts of the Apostles is clearly 
presented to us in the miracle related in Acts xvi. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL IN ATHENS, CORINTH, EPHESUS.—HIS JOURNEY 
TO JERUSALEM BY MILETUS.—ACTS XVII.-XX. 


From Philippi the Apostle took his way with his two com- 
panions, Timotheus and Silas, to Thessalonica, and from thence 
to Athens. After a short stay there, he went on further to 
Corinth, in order to remain a longer time in a place better 
adapted for his work. During the year and a half of his stay 
there, he founded, under great difficulties, the first important 
Church in Greece. After he had made from thence a journey 
to Jerusalem and Antioch, the city of Ephesus became the 
chief seat of his labours; the results of which, according to 
the Acts of the Apostles, were of such importance in resisting 
the demoniacal and magic power of the old religion and its 
idolatrous worship as to give rise to a public contest between 
the old and the new faiths. He travelled once more.from 
Macedonia into Greece, and then after a residence of three 
mouths took that important journey to Jerusalem, which had 
already filled him with the most gloomy forebodings when he 
summoned the Ephesian elders to him at Miletus, and ex- 
pressed to them his presentiments. According to the state- 
ment of the Acts of the Apostles, the most determined hatred 
was shown towards the Apostle by the Jews in every place 
where he dwelt, either for a long or a short space of time. 
With regard to the persons named as Aquila, Priscilla and 
Apollos, there are several special points of agreement with the 
Epistles of the Apostle. He met Aquila, a Jew of Pontus, and 
his wife Priscilla in Corinth, when he went there for the first 
time. Apollos, a Jew of Alexandria, with whom Aquila and 
Priscilla became acquainted at Ephesus, was there at the time 
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when the Apostle took his way through Galatia and Phrygia to 
Ephesus, and from thence to Corinth, where his activity was 
exerted in rather a peculiar manner in the development of the 
relations at that time existing in the Corinthian Church. In 
this part of the Acts of the Apostles, the chief part of the life 
and work of the Apostle is presented to us, partly. by his 
speeches, partly by miracles, in both of which critical survey 
can only recognize, through the veil of much foreign oo a 
very obscure reflection of historical truth. 

The celebrated speech which the Apostle delivered at Athens 
is introduced by a narrative to which historical criticism must 
take as much exception as it does to the speech itself. The 
chief reason for this critical doubt is the evident design which 
pervades the whole. Everything belonging to the acknow- 
ledged characteristic traits of the Athenian character 1s pur- 
posely sought for, and arranged in order, so that the contrast 
which in this brilliant seat of Grecian culture, must have been 
presented between Christianity and polytheistic heathenism, 
and between the Christian and the popular character, may be 
brought forward as prominently as possible. How completely the 
historian carries on his narrative from this point of view 1s shown 
from its very commencement. This reigning idea to which 
all that follows bears reference, namely the striking contrast 
between Christianity and heathenism, as the latter appeared 
in its most brilliant aspect in Athens, is ascribed to the Apostle 
himself, when the author represents him as moved by the most 
intense emotion at the first view of the city so “ wholly given 
to idolatry.” The Apostle is described here as acting differ- 
ently from his usual custom. Instead of waiting for the way 
to be opened for the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles 
through the Jews and proselytes in the synagogue, and seeking 
an opportunity for religious conversation among those whom 
he met in the public places, the Apostle is shown as disputing 
with the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers, adherents of the 
same philosophic sects which afterwards raised the greatest 
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opposition against Christianity, and in all his connection with 
_the Athenians, they are represented as repeating the behaviour 
they had already shown on other similar occasions. How clear 
it is that there was present in the mind of the author, when he 
put these words into the mouths of the Athenians, fvwv dar- 
povlwy Soxet karayyeAsve elvat, that which had been charged 
against Socrates when he was accused. Xenophon. Memor. I. 
1, ov¢ piv 7 wore voulZe Osodc, ov voulGwv, Erepa d2 kava dat- 
povia eiopépwv, and what does the mocking speech of the Athe- 
nians mean, ri av Oédot 6 orepporAdyocg cirog Aéyerv: except the 
same light, trivial, sophistical banter, that serves Aristophanes in 
the “ Clouds” as a veil beneath which he can make the serious- 
ness of the Socratic philosophy, whose founder was also in the 
eyes of the people only a omepuoAdyoe, the subject of his wit 
and mockery. How strikingly the author paints the well- 
known ironical popular wit, in the characteristics which he 
ascribes to the Athenians, when he represents them, according 
to the polytheistic mythological manner, as including in a 
divine pair Jesus and the avacracac.* 

If the historian had wished, according to his evident 
intention, to give a general view of the characteristics of the 
Athenians, he ought just as little to have omitted their very 
characteristic irony, as their equally peculiar curiosity, which he 
goes on to describe in almost the same words in which it is 
painted by the old authors themselves. It therefore could 
only have been curiosity which awakened in the Athenians a 
certain interest in the Gospel preached by Paul,and which caused 
them to grant a hearing to a discourse of the Apostle delivered 
in the Areopagus. But even this appearance of the Apostle 


* So must the words, xvii. 18: réyv "Inaovy rai rv avdoracy, undoubtedly be 
taken. Among the modern interpreters of the Acts, Meyer in especial finds it very 
strange that the philosophers thought the ’Avacractc to be a goddess revealed by 
Paul. If Luke had aimed at this in his explanatory note, he would have indicated 
it more decidedly; and would the Athenian philosophers have been so ignorant? 
Of course it could not have been ignorance on the part of the author, but irony : 
and then does not the author sufficiently show this sense of the expression when he 
twice puts the article before the word. 
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in the Areopagus throws a new and very doubtful light on. the 
whole affair, and is exactly the point from which we can most 
clearly see the connexion of this narrative. We must ask 
accordingly, why was it precisely in the Areopagus that the 
Apostle delivered his discourse? The most likely answer 
undoubtedly is that to the Areopagetic court of justice was 
committed the care of matters of religion. The Apostle would 
be brought for his legal defence to the Areopagus, on account 
of the Eéva dayidvia which he was accused of introducing, as 
Chrysostom among the elder commentators supposes, jyov avrév 
le Tov Gpsov mayor ovx Gore pabkiv adr ware xor\aCew EvOa 
ai govexat dixa. But there is not the least hint of this; the 
whole affair as treated by the Apostle and shown by the sequel, 
makes it perfectly clear that curiosity was the only motive 
which prompted the Athenians to lead the Apostle to the 
Areopagus, for they saw in him only a harmless enthusiast, 
but not a dangerous heretic; here it is not unimportant to re- 
member that we must not think of the locality of the court of 
justice strictly so called, but of the open space which was on 
the hill. In this case also we may suppose that the same 
irony is shown im the choice of a locality, which is displayed in 
the whole treatment of the Apostle. The narrative very de- 
cidedly represents the Athenians as taking up the affair with 
an ironical temper, (duvvayeOa yvwvar, tig %) Katvy adrn 4 bd 
cov Aadoupévyn Oidaxh; EeviGovra yap twa siapépec sig rag 
dxoacg juwv. PovrAduca ody yuwva rl av BOédot TavTa etva. 
19-20.) and so little is there any thing serious mixed with it that 
the scene is laid in the Areopagus, for the express purpose of 
contrasting the importance of the place with the confessed in- 
significance of the affair. But just as little as there seems to 
be any doubt as to why the Apostle was led to Areopagus, so 
much the more striking is it that the Dionysius converted by 
the Apostle should be called the Areopagite. This surname 
would seem to indicate that Dionysius, as a member of the 
Court of Justice, had become acquainted with Christianity, and 
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had been converted to the Christian faith at the time when the 
Apostle delivered his speech before the assembled court. Why 
should the name be here expressly brought forward, if not to 
indicate the occasion of his conversion? Or can it be held as 
an accidental circumstance that when the Apostle was led to 
the Areopagus, one, among the few converted by him, was an 
Areopagite? But if he had been converted as an Areopagite, 
we must assume that the Apostle appeared before the whole 
assembled Court of Justice. How shall we explain this am- 
biguity with regard to the cause of the speech of the Apostle in 
the Areopagus? The explanation as I believe is as follows :— 
Ecclesiastical tradition speaks of a Dionysius with the surname 
of Areopagite who was the first Bishop of Athens. According 
to Eusebius (H. E. iv. 23.) Bishop Dionysius of Corinth wrote 
an epistle to Athens, as he had done to other churches, in 
which he admonished the members of the Athenian Church to 
faith and to a Gospel manner of living, as since their Bishop 
Biblius had died as a martyr in the persecutions of these times, 
they had become indifferent, and had almost fallen away from 
the Christian faith, until Quadratus the successor of the martyr 
Publius re-animated their faith by his zeal. Eusebius remarks 
that in the same epistle Dionysius mentions Dionysius the 
Areopagite as the first Bishop of Athens, who was converted 
by the Apostle Paul. The interpreter of this passage in Euse- 
bius rightly observes that if Publius who died as a martyr 
under Marcus Aurelius had been the immediate successor of 
Dionysius the Areopagite, the latter must have been Bishop of 
Athens for more than 70 years. There must have been other 
Bishops between Dionysius and Publius, but the tradition says 
nothing of them, it speaks only of the first Bishop, Dionysius 
the Areopagite. Must we look upon our passage in the Acts 
of the Apostles as the source of this tradition? We should of 
course be obliged to assume this, if we had no other reason 
for doubting the historical trustworthiness of the narrative 
contained in it. But as we have already seen, other reasons 
12 * 
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do exist, and thus we are justified in reversing the matter and 
assuming that Dionysius the Areopagite was imported into our 
passage in the Acts of the Apostles from ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, and only on this supposition can the whole scene in the 
Areopagus be satisfactorily explained. An old ecclesiastical 
legend mentions one Dionysius an Areopagite, as among the 
first who accepted the Christian faith in Athens; but does 
not say whether he was really an Areopagite, or had only 
received that surname because it was thought to show the 
goodwill towards Christianity of a member of that honourable 
senate. But in order still further to show the reason of his 
conversion, the legend says, in mentioniug the surname, that he 
was converted in the Areopagus itself, and on what occasion 
can we imagine this conversion to have been more likely to 
occur than at the time when the Apostle came to Athens on 
his journey from Macedonia to Corinth. There cannot there- 
fore be any doubt that the Apostle entered the Areopagus 
itself. Doubtless the legend gave no further account of the 
occasion on which this happened, as the author of the Acts of 
the Apostles found. So much the more was he therefore at 
liberty to carry out the idea which he had proposed to himself, 
by means of the Areopagite Dionysius mentioned in the legend. 
The whole nature of the passage leads to no other supposition 
than that the author intended to describe, by the reception 
which the Apostle received in Athens, how Christianity was con- 
sidered and judged in the time when the author lived, as well by 
the educated people generally, to whom the Athenians were the 
highest ideal of the finest spiritual culture, as by the principal 
philosophic sects, the Epicureans and the Stoics, whose chief 
seat was also at Athens. Judging from what he says, there 
was floating before his mind a time in which Christianity had 
indeed drawn on itself the observation of the educated and the 
philosophers, but a time also when it was considered by them 
with marked contempt as a fanciful folly. The irony, which at 
a later date took so cutting and bitter a tone in Lucian and 
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Celsus, spoke also at that time, only in a milder and more 
gentle form. It is a fact worthy of special remark, that the 
author makes the doctrine of the resurrection the chief point 
on which the whole transaction between the Apostle and the 
Athenians turns. From the very beginning this doctrine is 
maintained against the Gentile opponents as the most charac- 
teristic of Christianity. Against it was especially directed the 
mocking scorn with which the Apostle was met, and as soon as 
it was introduced into his speech, it was enough to cause the 
audience to declare that they would no longer listen to him, or 
to anything he had to say further. In this is shown the same 
offence which the Gentiles took with regard to accepting this 
doctrine as soon as they became more familiar with Christianity, 
and the first persecutions gave occasion for a more decided ex- 
pression of the Christian hope of a resurrection, as a compen-. 
sation for the suffermg martyrs. To such a time as this we 
must take this passage as referring. The author of the Acts of 
the Apostles wished to depict the marked supercilious scorn 
on the part of the Gentiles towards the Christianity with 
which they were scarcely yet acquainted. Such a scene as this 
in Athens was especially suited to such an aim. The iron- 
ical inquisitive Athenians, treating all things, even the holiest, 
in a light and frivolous manner, were the worthiest represent- 
atives of this side of the Gentile character. The occurrence in 
the Areopagus, which seems to pre-suppose the traditionally 
given name of the Areopagite Dionysius, may therefore not 
have been intended to be taken seriously, as the author’s prin- 
cipal point of view was a completely different one. Many 
things which are not taken literally in poetry and legend, must 
be looked upon quite differently when the affair is considered 
as a reality, so the author had no scruple on this occasion in 
representing this solemn venerated spot as having been thrown 
open to the public, who had gathered together to satisfy their 
curiosity and indulge their love of ridicule. 

The most striking point in the speech, after its carefully designed 
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introduction, is the sudden change with which it passes to the 
doctrine of the resurrection as soon as its principal object is at- 
tained, namely, the exhortation to the acceptance of Christianity. 
We see that as soon as it isin any way possible, this doctrine is 
designedly introduced, and brought forward as the chief doctrine 
of Christianity, although the Apostle must have known from 
experience that it was precisely the point adapted to give the 
most offence to the Athenians. To what purpose then did the 
speech so studiously include the resurrection, when the subject 
might so easily have been avoided, or at least longer postponed? 
This speech is commonly brought forward as an example of 
apologetic teaching, and as greatly redounding to the praise of 
the Apostle’s wisdom in instruction. But has it been also con- 
sidered that it contributes above all to the advantage of the 
chief idea in which the speaker was interested? Is it then so 
remarkable a token of a discourse being to the purpose, that 
the hearers, before the speaker had arrived at the explanation 
of his principal thought, should take so great offence at the 
contents of his speech as to go away? It rather would seem 
to follow that the Apostle, if he were not acting in opposition 
to the wisdom in teaching, which characterized him in so high 
a degree, could not have delivered this speech as we possess 
it. It is only the author who wishes to bring plainly before us 
the obstacle which this doctrine of the resurrection presented 
to educated Gentiles like the Athenians, in conformity with the 
main idea which he is carrying out in this passage. Even that 
part of the speech in which interpreters think they perceive 
most clearly the Apostle’s renowned wisdom in teaching, pre- 
sents a totally different aspect if we consider the doctrine of the 
resurrection, mentioned at the conclusion, as the chief topic of 
the speech itself. It cannot be disputed that the speaker, 
much to the credit of his speech, conformed as nearly as pos- 
sible to the religious opinions of his audience, placed himself 
as much as possible on the same standpoint with them, in 
order by these means more easily to win them over to his own 
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views. Although the contents of this speech are so strictly 
monotheistic, it contains many propositions whose chief ideas 
are found in almost the same words in Greek and Roman 
authors. The speaker, in one of the principal ideas of the 
speech, quotes the exact words of a Greek poet, thus giving 
undoubted evidence that by such a quotation he wished to 
place himself on a common footing of agreement and sympathy 
with his hearers. It was in conformity with his chief aim to 
represent the age of polytheism as a time of ignorance, which 
God had been willing to overlook, provided that the Gentiles 
would now change their opinions, and turn to Him. The 
necessity of such a conversion is shown by an idea which lay 
within the religious consideration of the Gentiles, the idea of 
future retribution. But when, notwithstanding that the speech 
had been so cleverly carried on up to this point, the result 
aimed at, and almost attained, was suddenly frustrated by words 
involuntarily uttered by the speaker, and it seemed as if he 
would never be permitted to complete the argument he had 
begun. We can only accept this failure as the natural histori- 
cal issue of the matter, as we must also do if we accept as a 
fact that the Apostle was guilty of so striking an offence 
against apostolic wisdom in teaching, as to broach designedly 
the characteristic Christian doctrine of the resurrection, which 
at that time was the most prominent obstacle to the acceptance 
of Christianity by the Gentiles. But as both these suppositions 
are equally improbable, we can only see in this speech an arbi- 
trarily introduced effect of the author. In proportion as the 
points of resemblance which the author makes the Apostle 
point out between the religious consciousness of the Gentiles 
and his own monotheistic standpoint were true and manifold, 
so the impression which the Christian doctrine of the resur- 
rection made on the educated Gentiles was harshly offensive. 
The resurrection of Jesus, the fact which to Christians was 
the greatest confirmation of their Christian faith, made the 
whole of Christianity the most incredible affair to the Gentiles, 
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and a folly most worthy of ridicule. To give a graphic picture 
of this side of the Gentile conception of Christianity is the chief 
design of the author of the Acts of the Apostles in this passage. 
Everything else is throughout made subservient to it, and the 
speech put into the mouth of the Apostle is especially intended 
to further the design. 

Among the individual features which show us the unhistori- 
cal character of this speech, as well as that of the whole pas- 
sage, I think we must specify in particular “the Unknown 
God” of the Athenians. The fruitless trouble which inter- 
preters have given themselves with regard to the historical 
authentication of this “ Unknown God” are well known. All 
that can be historically proved is that in Athens, as well as in 
other places in Greece, there were altars which were dedicated 
to unknown Gods—that is, to Gods whom men did not know 
how to name. As it admits of no denial that unknown Gods, 
in the plural, would not have fulfilled the aim of the Apostle’s 
argument, some of the modern interpreters have made the 
existence of an “‘ Unknown God” in Athens a direct historic 
postulate. It is maintained that the ayveéarw Oey must 
be literally correct, or it would compromise Paul as a 
omeopoAdyo¢. We cannot imagine that the Apostle would, 
at the climax of his noble speech, have brought an absolutely 
false statement before the Athenians.* Neander also has 
argued on this side: ‘‘ Although we investigate exactly all the 
records of antiquity, and compare the whole religious scope of 
the polytheistic religion of Nature, we find throughout no real 
foundation for any denial of the existence of altars actually 
bearing the inscription to which Paul refers. Altars may 
indeed have been raised on many occasions dedicated to an 
“unknown God,” when it was not known which God had 
been provoked, and therefore was to be appeased ” (page 262). 
Of course this is in itself not impossible, but criticism must 


* Compare Meyer on this passage. 
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not be content.with mere possibility, but must endeavour to 
find out the probable. But as far as regards the historical 
credibility of our passage, what right have we to assume 
"ag indubitable the very point which is in question? 
What right have we to pay so little heed to the testimony 
of the ancients who only speak of the a@yvworo: Geol, and 
not of a ayvworocg Oedc, as to bring forward as a historical fact 
the worship of an ayvworo¢ ede, in spite of their silence on 
the subject? Is notthis supposition the more arbitrary, as it 
may well be imagined that the adyvworoc Oed¢ of the Acts of 
the Apostles may have originated in the ayvworor Oeot of the 
ancients ? In reality no other theory can be accepted if 
we consider the matter carefully. Neander endeavours to 
prove that the Apostle gives a faithful quotation, by asserting 
that the altar he refers to may have been dedicated not to the 
unknown God, but to an unknown God, but the theory rather 
goes to prove the contrary. Granting the unhistorical character 
of the whole passage, we must of course grant that the altar with 
the inscription ayyworw Oey was not simply dedicated to “ the 
unknown God,” but to one whose name was accidentally not 
known : and how can we overlook the fact that the Apostle must 
have been guilty of open violation of the truth if he explained 
this very God to have been the One whom he preached, as being 
the true God, the Creator of heaven and earth. If this were 
only “an unknown God,” he would not be distinguished 
from the rest of the known Gods by any peculiar idea, but only 
by the accidental circumstance that his name was not known, 
or that no decided name had been given him; he would be 
exactly in the same class with the rest of the deities of the 
polytheistic faith, from whom the true God of monotheism is 
different in every essential point, and it is evident that there 
may quite as well be several unknown Gods of this sort, as one. 
If we look at the matter in this light we can see why, in the 
passages quoted from the ancients, the question is always of 
altars to “ unknown Gods,” and never of an altar to an “un- 
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known God.” The polytheistic faith in itself. implies so 
completely that there is no question of one God only, but on 
the same grounds that it allows there may be one unknown God, 
it also allows that there may be several. In this worship of 
the nameless and unknown there is betrayed in a very remark- 
able manner, the unsatisfying nature of polytheism, that innate 
misgiving that there does exist something of which the con- 
scious knowledge and name are still wanting ; in other words, 
that negative nature of its principles which makes polytheism 
@ necessary step in the transition to monotheism. This thought, 
which is the true one for the Apostle’s line of argument, and 
leaves it indifferent whether he starts from ayvworor evi in the 
plural, or from one ayvworog Oed¢ only, cannot however be 
deduced from the account in the Acts of the Apostles, where 
undoubtedly we see that the chief point in the Apostle’s argu- 
ment lies in the unity of the ayyworoc Oedc.* Such a confu- 
sion between the historically proved &yvworo Oot and the 
a&yvworoe P2dc, which is so unhistorical and foreign to the nature 
of polytheism, could only have been adopted by an author 
standing at a distance from the events related, so that he has 
nothing to fear from contradiction as to place and circumstance, 
which would have been the case with the Apostle Paul. It is 
easy to see that there stands in very close connection with this 
the tendency in the speech to represent the Apostle as bringing 
forward as muchas possible those points on which the religious 
consciousness of the Athenians most nearly approached to 
Christianity. To this end the author made use of the fact of 


* When Neander (p. 263) says, “ Paul used this inscription, which included a 
deeper meaning, as an additional point in order to indicate the higher unknown 
longing which lies at the root of polytheism,” it must be remarked on the other 
hand that in any case—even assuming the theory of a deeper meaning which the 
Athenians were scarcely in a condition to originate, there remains a striking incor- 
rectness in identifying this ‘“ unknown God,” with the God of the New Testament 
—and that such an identification could haye any probability only if it were in exact 
accordance with the inscription. As soon as we are obliged to draw conclusions 
about the unknown from the unknown, we see traces of design rather than of 
depth of reasoning. 
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which he was aware, that in Athens, unknown gods were 
worshipped. But at the same time he imagined he could fix 
and express the true thought that was floating in his mind by 
substituting @yvworoc for ayvworol, and as soon as the plural 
had given place to the singular, it was easy enough to make 
this ayvworo¢ Oeog into the true God of the Jewish-Christian 
faith, although it was a mere play upon the words. 

The second speech which we have now to consider, that 
farewell speech which the Apostle delivered to the Elders of 
the Ephesian Church whom he had summoned to Miletus before 
his last journey to Jerusalem, undoubtedly bears the impress 
of a later time. How could the idea have originated with the 
Apostle to deliver such a farewell speech and to summon the 
Ephesian Elders to Miletus for the express purpose? Could he 
already then have foreseen with the decided certainty expressed 
in the speech, that he stood at the summit of his apostolic 
course, that his work was ended, and that by all those amongst 
whom he had hitherto preached the kingdom of God his face 
should be no more seen? Is this same feeling, this same view 
of his course as being already closed, exhibited later on by the 
Apostle ? When he sees himself at Jerusalem in danger of 
falling into the hands of the Jews and of being offered up as a 
sacrifice to their hatred, would he have appealed unto Ceasar 
for any other reason, except with a view of escaping the danger 
threatening him in Jerusalem, and of securing the continuation 
of his apostolic work with the preservation of his life by a just 
decision of his cause in Rome? Does not the Acts of the 
Apostles itself (xxiii. 11) represent the Apostle, although in 
prison, as nourishing the joyful confidence that he should yet 
bear witness in Rome as well as in Jerusalem to the cause of 
the Gospel? What could authorize this confidence if, accord- 
ing to the express assertion in this speech, he had seen 
the end of his apostolic work in the imprisonment he was 
enduring at Jerusalem? And what completely different views 
as to his position and to the future the Apostle must have 
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entertained not long before, when in writing the Epistle to the 
Romans he speaks in the most cheerful manner of the journey 
which he intended making to Jerusalem, and at the same time 
passes lightly over the probable dangers without however seek- 
ing to ignore them: (zapaxaAw 8 bpac, adeAgol—oauvaywvicacBail 
pot éy Taic mpocevyaic imip tuov mpo¢ Tov Oedv iva pucIw amd 
tw ameOovvtwy év ry ’lovdala). Romans xv. 80,31. He also 
connects the fortunate completion of this journey, which he con- 
fidently hopes for, with the plan of a further journey into Spain 
and the West. Romans xv. 22, 32. There is no trace whatever 
here of that utterly sorrowful picture of the future which floated 
before the mind of the Apostle in the farewell speech at Mile- 
tus: it is rather a clear, joyful, hopeful view, which he takes of 
the future; he hopes to return from Jerusalem, and visit the 
Roman Christians, ¢v wAnpwpare sidAoylac rov Xpiorow (29) év 
xapq, evidently with quite a different yapa with which (Acts xx. 
24) he is ready to reAsuwoat roy dpduov—xal rv Staxoviay Stapap- 

ripacOa 75 evayyéAtov.* Can we imagine that the Apostle’s 
- position and frame of mind could have so completely changed 
in so short a space of time? It cannot be said that the words 
uttered by the Apostle in this farewell speech, with regard to 
the future that lay before him, were merely vague forebodings, 
the results of the temporarily depressed state of his feelings, 
and on that account that they need not be required to be in 
exact accordance with what actually followed. This cannot be 
‘maintained ; for the speech, as a leave-taking, which it certainly 
was, did not only fulfil the purpose of a final farewell, but 
everything it indicates regarding the impending fate of the 
Apostle agrees so exactly with what actually occurred that it is 
impossible to look on the words as the expression of a vague, 
accidental presentiment. The Apostle already in spirit sees 
himself bound and on his way to Jerusalem. Every city 


* T abstain here from uttering my doubts as to the authenticity of this part of 
the Epistle to Romans, as in any case car’ dvy@pwxoy must be used in this manner 
in the argument. 
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through which his way led him brought Jerusalem before him, 
and awakened in him the thoughts of bonds and imprisonment. | 
Although the several circumstances which led to his imprison- 
ment at Jerusalem were of course in the far distance, yet the 
chief fact itself stood clearly before his mind exactly as it 
really afterwards occurred—the fact, that with his arrival at 
Jerusalem a time of captivity would begin, which would ever 
after set a limit to his free apostolic work. Howcould he at that 
time have foreseen this so decidedly, or have been able so exactly 
to predict what was first resolved on four years afterwards, and 
then in a manner apparently totally unexpected by the Apostle ? 
Must not this incline us to the theory that the speech was not 
really so delivered by the Apostle, but only put into his mouth 
by the author post eventum ? ‘This theory is supported also by 
some very trustworthy criticisms of a later literary period. 
The mpsoirepoe tig exxAnoiac (17), the érioxowor, who ro 
Tvevpa TO aytov Eero momalvav tiv exkAnolay rou xvolov, hv 
TEPLETOLGATO Ola TOU alparog TOU idiou (28), are here brought for- 
ward with an emphasis of which there is no trace in the genuine 
Epistles of the Apostle Paul. The more weight must be laid 
on this as it is connected with another subject, which as it in 
reality was closely allied with it, is here mentioned at the same 
time. The exhortations to watchfulness, and true care for the 
church, which the departing Apostle here gives, were addressed 
especially to the mpecPirepor, or éxioxoma, because as the author 
represents him as saying to them, xx. 29, éAcdoovrat pera TH 
agi&ly pou Adxor Papete cic Ymac, ur) Pecdduevor TOV wromuvivn, Kar 
gE buy avrwy avaorioovrat avopec AaXourrec Steotpaupéva, Tov 
aroomray Tove pabnrac oriow airwv. That by these dangerous 
wolves so destructive to the flock, are meant False Teachers there 
can be no doubt—but we cannot overlook the fact that these 
are the false teachers who arose in the midst of the Christian 
Church itself, and drew disciples after them by dissent from 
the true doctrines. How distinctly the existence of sects of 
Heretics is here indicated, as they existed possibly at the close 
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of the first century, but which probably had their origin at the 
beginning of the second, and this is also spoken of as a 
spreading evil of that time in the Christian Church. But of. 
all this we find no trace in the genuine Epistles of the Apostle, 
which only speak of other kinds of false teachers and opponents 
of the Apostle. In the so-called pastoral letter of the Apostle 
only is there somewhat of a parallel to this passage, but the 
less doubt that there is of its being spurious, and of its date as 
being far removed from the apostolic period, the more decidedly 
does it show by its agreement with the Acts of the Apostles 
on this point, that the speech bears the stamp of a later period, 
and we must naturally conclude that the author himself could 
not entirely ignore the fact of the difference of date, as he 
makes these dangerous heretics first appear just after the de- 
parture of the Apostle, (uera rv agiéiv pou (29.) The con- 
clusion is obvious, that throughout this speech, that which is 
represented as a prophetic seeing of the Future on the part of 
the Apostle, was really placed in his mouth as a vaticiniwm post 
eventum. : 

It is therefore clear that the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles made use of the time in which the Apostle Paul, on 
his last journey to Jerusalem, came into the neighbourhood of 
the church in whose midst he had so long laboured, in order to 
make him deliver a formal and solemn farewell speech, and in 
it, before these witnesses, to give an account of his apostolic 
mission up to that time. This was a moment full of importance, 
a critical turning point in the life of the Apostle: he was 
leaving the chief theatre of his apostolic activity to which he 
was bound by so many solemn ties of the Past and thoughts 
of the Future. His departure from this sphere of labour was 
at the same time his departure from his apostolic path; he was 
now for the last time the free uncontrolled working Apostle, and 
immediately afterwards there would begin for him a period of 
imprisonment from which, last as long as it might, he would 
never again be free. In this solemn sense the author of the 
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Acts of the Apostles spoke, when from his own standpoint he 
considered the course of events which had developed itself in 
such close connection from one important point; and he be- 
lieved that it was his duty as a thoughtful author, following the 
development of events with all attention, to give this particular 
one its full weight. But the affair could only be thus con- 
sidered from the standpoint of a later time. However much 
the principles enunciated may be worthy of the Apostle—how- 
ever much the feelings and thoughts he is mude to express, 
and the whole scene presented to us may be beautiful, elevat- 
ing, tender, and moving, it is to the author, not to the Apostle 
that all must be referred, and we must even hold as extremely 
doubtful whether in reality anything corresponding to this 
scene ever occurred. The fact that only the Elders and 
Bishops of the Church they represented, were summoned by the 
Apostle, shows the spirit of a later time. If the speech was not 
really so delivered, the occurrences which followed at its con- 
clusion, (86-38,) cannot be divided from it, and we here see 
truly how well the author of the Acts of the Apostles under- 
stood how to paint in living colours a situation so full of 
emotion, and at the same time to what extent he thought him- 
self justified in availing himself of his literary freedom. 

The parallel with the Apostle Peter, up to this point kept in 
view, is not directly brought forward in the two speeches now 
under consideration ; still they must be reckoned as apologetic. 
Such a picture, comprehending so wide a circle of activity 
more or less rich in results, such a fidelity to his office, so 
unreservedly and self-sacrificingly proved,* can only tend to 
the renown of the Apostle, and to the dispersion of the preju- 
dices nourished against him. But we again decidedly meet 

* A special passing reference to Peter may, however, be contained in the words, 
Xx. 20. obdey Urecredapny ray cupgepdyTwy, rov py) avayyeirae duty wai drdakat 
uuag Snpocig kai kar‘ otxoug, Compare 27. It seems that the rectitude in the 
office of teacher, free from all taint of hypocrisy, which the Jewish Christians 


claimed for their Peter in order to protect him from the reproach of the vrocré\Aer, 
Gal. ii. 12, is here also employed in vindication of the Apostle Paul. 
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the apologetic parallel between the two Apostles, when in the 
same section of the Acts of the Apostles we turn from the 
speech to the miracles, and to other tokens of the apostolic 
activity. 

The first narrative relating to these, Acts xix. 1, is one of 
the most obscure and difficult parts of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and can only be rightly understood from the point of view of 
this parallel. The question is about the disciples of John, 
who had only been baptized with. the baptism of John, but 
received the baptism of the Lord Jesus from the Apostle Paul. 
To this class belongs also the Alexandrine Apollos, mentioned 
xviii. 25, for it is alse said of him that he had only known the 
baptism of John. On one side these men were described as 
Christians, they were even called disciples, uaOnrat (which 
expression cannot possibly be taken in any other sense than 
the general one, and must be understood as referring only to 
the disciples of Jesus (xx. 1) and also believers miorevoavrec 
(xx. 2); and it is said of Apollos, xviii. 25, that not only was 
he instructed in the doctrine of the Lord, but he taught the 
things of the Lord, and pursued them with all the fervour of 
his spirit. On the other hand, these men are again described 
as not being precisely Christians. They were therefore bap- 
tized in the name of the Lord Jesus, because John, whose 
baptism alone they knew, had only baptized them into the 
faith of one who was to come after him. That this One who 
was to follow John had really now come seems still to have 
been unknown to these disciples of John. Although Apollos 
appears to have been acquainted not only with the doctrine, 
but with the person of the Lord (ra wept rov xuplou, xviii. 15), 
yet his knowledge must have been very incomplete and im- 
perfect, as Aquila and Priscilla undertook to instruct him 
more exactly in the divine doctrine. How can we believe 
both these statements and unite them in a coherent account? 
We might, indeed, say with Olshausen that these disciples of 
John formed a third party, occupying a place between those of 
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his school, who, like the Apostles, had decidedly joined the 
Church, and those who openly opposed Christianity, making 
the Baptist the Messiah, and who were the Zabians of a later 
time. This third party, who indeed had been led by the 
Baptist to Jesus as the Messiah, and who were illumined by 
his light, knew nothing further of him. This was probably 
owing to their connection with Palestine having been early 
interrupted, partly through the journies which these disciples 
of John made to pour out the Holy Spirit into Gentile lands. 
But this is neither very probable in itself, nor very applicable 
to Apollos, of whom it is expressly stated that he éXaAe kai 
édtdackey Gkpi3ac Ta wept Tov kvpiov. How can this be said of 
him, if he knew nothing further of Jesus than what John 
the Baptist had taught about him, and when once the oppor- 
tunity was afforded him of learning to know rijv 6d6v rov 
xvptov, how could he have left the most important thing of all 
unlearnt? Just as vague is the relation of these disciples of 
John to the Holy Spirit. According to Olshausen the meaning 
of their words is that they considered God to be an inflexible, 
self-contained, incommunicable Unity, without recognizing the 
qualities of I"ather, Son, and Spirit, dependant on the exist- 
ence of the Spirit, without which God could not be thought of 
as living, and as communicating and revealing himself. But 
already, as Jews, they must have known the Holy Spirit as the 
Principle of Divine Revelation, notwithstanding they say, 
xix. 2, simply aA’ ovde, ci mvedua ayidv tory tKovoaper. 
Undoubtedly these words can only be understood as referring 
to the imparting of the Holy Spirit as the peculiar Christian 
principle ; but there is no clear connected idea in this expla. 
nation, unless by the imparting of the Holy Ghost we mean 
those outward signs which the Acts of the Apostles considers 
as the most essential and characteristic, namely, the AadAciv 
yAwooac and the wpognrevav. Of these the disciples of 
John knew nothing, and these were the points that distin- 
guished them from the Christian wa@nraé in the strictest sense 
13 
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of the word. The best explanation is given in the passage 
xi. 25, where Peter says that as soon as he began to speak in 
the house of Cornelius, the Holy Ghost fell on Cornelius and 
those Gentiles who were with him, in the same manner as it 
had done in the beginning ; and he remembered the saying of 
the Lord, ’Iwavune piv (Barros Boar, ipeic 82 ParricOheaBe tv 
wvevpare ayly. Here also we undoubtedly see what we ought 
to understand in the Acts of the Apostles, by the Bamriopa 
*Iwavvov, and the Barriopua sig rd Gvoua Kuplov “Inoov. As the 
Holy Spirit, as soon as it descended on Cornelius and those 
baptized with him, immediately gave outward signs by the 
AaXsiv yAwooag and the mpognrevery, 80 also with regard to 
the disciples of John ; he who has experienced in himself these 
operations of the Spirit, even if he knew the doctrines of the Lord 
and believed in him, was yet on the level of the Baptism of 
John, and could only become a‘Christian in the fullest sense 
when he was baptized with the Holy Spirit. We cannot how- 
ever remain at this point; but must endeavour to come still 
closer on the traces of these disciples of John. As the AadAciv 
yAwooate and wzpopnrevev, in the sense in which the author of 
the Acts of the Apostles chap. 11. undeniably uses them, can 
only be held as a mythical picture of the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, we fail in finding in them a characteristic mark of 
distinction with regard to the disciples of John, as soon as we 
substitute fact for the veil of myth. In what light must we 
consider these disciples, if they really were Christians, and yet 
stood on so humble a level that the Christian inspiration did 
not assert itself in them in so lively a manner as in the rest of 
the Christians? This disadvantage may have had its root in 
the imperfection of their Christian knowledge, and of their 
Christian life generally, but how could it have formed a decided 
token whereby they were distinguished from other Christians ; 
because at that time, as always, Christians were divided into the 
perfect and the imperfect ; into those who were actuated ina 
deeper and more living sense by the Christian principle, and 
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into those who felt this in a lesser degree. All this subject is 
connected with the AaXrkiv yAwacac and rpognredev in the 
sense in which these are taken in the Acts of the Apostles, and 
only so far as we hold these mythical features as exact realities, 
can the disciples of John be granted to have been a peculiar 
class of Christians. This is shown undeniably by Apollos being 
associated with the disciples of John. In the description of 
him, xvii. 26, the definition émtorauevoeg pdvov rd Bamrioua 
"Iwavvou (which is evidently intended to make the transition 
easy from Apollos to the disciples of John, who are immediately 
after mentioned, and to assign him a place in the same class 
with them) may be altogether omitted, and then does not what 
is related of Apollos for the first time stand in a clear light? 
We must, from the very nature of the case, look upon this 
Apollos as one who as an Alexandrian did not adhere to the strict 
Judaism of the Jerusalem party, but who yet had not become 
familiar with the Pauline Christianity, nearly as he approached 
it, and easily as he could have accommodated himself to it. This 
form of Christianity he first learnt more thoroughly from Aquila 
and Priscilla, the trusted friends of the Apostle, and thus he 
came forth from the isolated position which he had hitherto 
occupied. between the Jewish apostles and the Gentile apostle 
as a colleague of a peculiar kind, in order that he might ally 
himself with the Apostle Paul, as we find he did in the Epistle 
to the Corinthians. If anything stands in the way of this clear 
and satisfactory explanation, does not the Bamriopua ‘Iwavvou 
present a still greater obstacle to such an explanation? Must 
we not rather think that the peculiar phenomenon which is pre- 
sented in Apollos as a historical fact, may have been the cause 
which called these disciples of John into being, these disciples 
who cannot have existed in the form in which they are presented. 
In opposition to the Barricpa “Iwavvov, which is the only one 
spoken of in connection with Apollos, is the Bawriopa tig ro 
Svopa Tov kuplov "Inaov, now first manifesting itself in a peculiar 
class of persons by the AaXciv yAdooae and the tpopnrevey. 
13 * 
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There is a special design, as may easily be seen, in these repeated 
“oift of tongues,’ and the disciples of John are brought 
forward in the interest of this design. Why should the author 
of the Acts of the Apostles make such a point of once more 
mentioning this AaAciv yAwooatc, except for the evident pur- 
pose of adding to the glory of the Apostle Paul, whose laying 
on of hands was immediately followed by this miraculous result. 
It is only for this reason that in the case of Apollos, whose 
Barricpa ’Iwavvov needed the completion of the Bamrriopa sic 
td dvoua Tov Kuplov "Incov, there is no mention made either of 
baptism and laying on of hands, or of a AaAciv yAdooate and 
mpognteverv, a8 Aquila and Priscilla could not in these matters 
represent the Apostle. As long as it is the laying on of hands by 
the Apostle only which operates in such a manner, he can appeal 
to it as a testimony of his genuine apostolic character. This it 
certainly is the desire of the author of the Acts of the Apostles 
to represent, and for no other reason than that the Apostle 
Paul shall not be found wanting in any advantage which 
characterized the Apostle Peter. As, according to the state- 
ment in the Acts of the Apostles, Peter, by the conversion of 
the first Gentile Cornelius, took precedence of Paul the special 
Apostle to the Gentiles, and as the Acts of the Apostles repre- 
sents the AaXkiv yAwotatc as being only bestowed where the 
Holy Spirit revealed its operations in a new class of converts to 
Christianity, so at the time of the conversion of Cornelius by 
Peter a Aadsiv yAwooare must be represented as occurring 
among the events on that occasion. 

The conversion of Cornelius, as represented in the Acts of 
the Apostles, forms one of the most briliant moments in the 
apostolic life of Peter, and so evident a manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit on the occasion must contribute to his glorification. 
But although Paul is placed after Peter as an Apostle to 
the Gentiles, he is as much as possible put on the same 
footing with him; the AaXsiv yAwooae is made to accompany 
him as a direct effect of his apostolic mission, and to give 
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proofs of the presence of the Holy Spirit. But to what class 
of men must this fresh AaXkiv yAwooaic be represented as being 
imparted? ‘The first time it had been bestowed was at the 
first Pentecost, to those converted from Judaism, as the organ 
of the Holy Spirit given by the risen Jesus, and the second 
time it had fallen on the first-fruits of the Gentiles at the 
conversion of Cornelius. Now, if the AaXtiv yAwocate was to 
be considered in the same light as heretofore, it should be 
imparted to a class of men, composed of neither Jews nor Gen- 
tiles. For this purpose the disciples of John are brought 
forward, as they formed a peculiar class of half-believers, 
standing between the unbelieving Jews and unbelieving Gen- 
tiles. They were neither Gentiles (for they were born Jews), 
nor Jews like other Jews (for they believed in Jesus); and yet 
they were not Christians, for the Holy Spirit had not yet been 
manifested to them as to the rest of the Christians: they were 
a third class—half Christians, who now were for the first time 
made Christians in the full sense by the Aadktv yAwoaatc. So 
simple is the solution of the enigma of the strange appearance 
of these disciples of John, if we refer the matter to the desire 
entertained by the author of the Acts of the Apostles to make 
good the parallel between the Apostles Peter and Paul, through 
this new and striking proof of the apostolic authority and 
activity of the latter ! 

The Acts of the Apostles represents Corinth and Ephesus as 
the chief seats of the apostolic labours next to Antioch, which 
was the starting-point of the Apostle, and where he returned 
from time to time, as he also did to Jerusalem. (xvii. 22.) In 
both these cities the Apostle spent a long period, unbroken by 
any interval of travel. But according to the Acts of the 
Apostles the city of Ephesus especially was the theatre of the _ 
Apostle’s most brilliant and most successful labours. Here, 
after he had left Corinth, the Apostle fixed his residence—here _ 
he spent two whole years—here (as his farewell speech at 
Miletus testifies) he found his most appropriate sphere of 
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action. Here, however, the author does not speak of any 
AaXeiv yAdaoae as accompanying the Apostle’s preaching—he 
only mentions a series of miracles and signs as setting forth its 
results in the most beautiful light, and contributing as much 
to the glorification of Paul, as the miraculous deeds related v. 
14, did to that of Peter. During the two years’ residence of 
the Apostle Paul at Ephesus, says the Acts of the Apostles, xix. 
10, all the dwellers in Asia, Jews and Gentiles, heard the word 
ef the Lord, and by the hand of Paul, God worked miracles of 
so uncommon a nature that even handkerchiefs and other linen 
that had come into direct contact with the body of Paul were 
earried to sick persons, and their sickness departed from them, 
and the evil spirits went out of them. This brilliant sketch 
of the apostolic labours has a striking antitype in that pas- 
sage respecting the Apostle Peter, v. 14, and even the purely 
mythical trait is analogous; that whereas in one case it was 
the shadow of Peter falling on the sick which cured them, in 
the other, handkerchiefs and aprons which had touched the 
Apostle manifested an inherent miraculous power, just as 
relics did in after times. Such copying as this shows also 
a peculiar desire to. enhance the importance of the whole 
matter, and this is done in so truly apocryphal a manner, that 
it is extremely difficult to get hold of anything historical. 
Among the miraculous deeds of the Apostle Peter is the driv- 
ing out of unclean spirits, v.16. But the demons themselves. 
are here represented as working in the promotion of the faith 
of Christ, whilst they punish the misuse of the name of 
Jesus which the Jewish exorcists allowed themselves.* The 


* Although already in the Gospels demons were cast out in the name of Jesus 
(compare for example, Mark xvi. 17) so here, Acts xix. 3, a conquering power of 
_ some kind over demons is ascribed tothe 6vopa row xvptov ’Inood, which we first find 
in the post-apostolic time. Compare here Justin’s dialogue with the Jew Tryphon. 
Ch. 85. Christ, it is here said, is the xiptog rév Suvdpewy. we nai viv ic 
ray vm’ dpw yevopéivwy pgov bude wecOjva, idv OéAnre. Kard yap roi, 
évopatog avrov TovTOU, TOU Viod Tov BE0v, Kat TpwrordKov maone KTicEwe Kai 
dua wapOixvov yerynGivrog Kai raQnrov yevopévou avOpwrov, kai cravpwlivrog 
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demoniac, whose evil spirits seven Jewish exorcists had endea- 
voured to cast out in the name of Jesus, filled with wrath at 
the impure motives from which they acted (for demons possess 
a higher intelligence), fell upon the exorcists, treating them 
with such violence that they fled naked and wounded, and as 
this was known to all the Jews and Gentiles dwelling in Ephe- 
sus, general fear prevailed, and the name of the Lord Jesus 
became ‘“‘ greatly magnified.” Many indeed who already be- 
lieved, but who at the same time practised sorcery, now burnt 
all the books that contained their magic formulas in one enor- 
mous pile. Otrw xara xparoc, says the Acts of the Apostles at 
the conclusion of this narrative, 6 Adyo¢ row Kuplov nvEave Kat 
ioxvev. This is accordingly the point of view from which the 
whole narrative is to be considered. It gives us a truly strik- 
ing picture of the all-conquering power with which Paul 
worked in the spreading of the faith in Jesus; but it betrays 
too distinctly the stamp of a later post-apostolic period. Let 
it be granted that the circumstance which caused these 
operations really occurred, as related (and this can only be 
granted on the unhistorical supposition of the reality of these 
demoniacal possessions), and even then we cannot suppose 
that the Apostle, who should be judged by the result of his 


éxi Novriov WeAdrov urd rov aod Uusy, kai Aro0avevrog rai avacravrog ix 
vexpwr, kai dvaBavrog tic Tov oipavdy may Oatpdmoy opxilopevoy vixarar nai 
vroracoera:. Origen, c. Cels., 1. 25, whilst he speaks of the secret importance 
of the name, adds: rijc dpoiac Exerat pepi dvoparwy girocogiag Kai 6 npérepog 
"Inoovg od Td Evopa pupiove fbn ivapywe éwparat daipovag tedacay uydy cai 
owparwy, ivepynoay tic ixeivoug. ag’ wy aanrabnoay. Is not this statement in 
agreement with the passage in the Acts now under consideration? By the vioi 
Ukeva "lovdaiou apxtepiwe éxra is generally understood, seven real sons of a Jewish 
High-Priest (Olshausen makes the apxtepevc, a chief Rabbi, who, perhaps, was the 
head of the Ephesian Jewish community), but without doubt the expression viog 
ought to be taken in the sense in which, according to the Jewish mode of writing, 
the scholars of a master were called his “sons.””’ The High Priest Sceva may there- 
fore have been held by these and other Jewish exorcists as a celebrated master in 
the art of sorcery. That they were seven, has merely reference to the idea that 
demons sometimes took seven-fold possession of a man. Such a union of spirits 
mus require a similar union of strength to operate against it. 
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power, in the inner working of the spirit, would have set any 
value on a propagation of the faith of Christ carried on by such 
means as the demoniac, or rather the demon itself, repudiated. 

If the believers in Ephesus had given up the sorcery which 
was still mixed with Christianity, only because they deduced 
from such practices the doctrine that they might come to an 
evil end if they trifled with demons in so equivocal and in- 
sincere a manner, what would such a Christianity have been 
but the exchange of one form of superstition for another? 
And yet the author of the Acts of the Apostles gives utterance 
here to this verdict on the whole affair, ovrw xara kparoe 6 Adyo¢ 
tov xuplov nugave kai ioxvev. Such a view is in itself so un- 
worthy of the characteristics of an Apostle, and is so completely 
in conformity with those of a later period that we cannot but be 
doubtful about its origin. At the same time we cannot ignore 
the fact that the narrative, 13-20, as well as that which follows, 
21-40, seem to have originated only in an a@ priori abstrac- 
tion. The intention of the author, as we have already said, 
-was to give as brilliant a picture as possible of the labours of 
the Apostle at Ephesus. To this end the Paganism opposed 
to Christianity, and requiring to be overcome by it, must be 
clearly presented. 

Now Ephesus was doubly celebrated for its magic and its 
worship of Artemis. Accordingly with respect to both these 
facts, the mighty progress which the cause of the Gospel 
made through the labours of the Apostle is brought promi- 
nently before us. That Ephesus was a celebrated seat of magic 
is testified by the universally known ’Eg¢o.a ypdappara.. By the 
very nature of the case the worship of demons was bound up 
with magic. Ifa man denied magic he must also deny demon 
worship. The demons themselves co-operated to this end, for 
as intelligent spirits penetrating into inward things they hated 
a syncretism in which Christianity was so unlawfully allied 
partly with Judaism and partly with Heathenism. From such 
data is the narrative in x11. 20 computed. But as it was the 
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author’s design to represent here the victory which through’ 
Paul, the Gospel had won over Heathenism in the form in 
which it at that time existed in Ephesus, the- celebrated 
temple worship of the Ephesian Artemis could not be passed 
over in silence. Could there have been given a greater proof of 
how the Gospel was spreading in an ever-widening circle, than 
that the great Artemis of the Ephesians was losing her wor- 
shippers? that the world-renowned silver shrines no longer could 
find purchasers? and that the whole guild of silversmiths em- 
ployed in making them lost their occupation, and very naturally 
broke out into open violence against the man who was the 
original instigator of this great change in the aspect of affairs? 
The connexion in which the narrative of the tumult of Deme- 
trius appears in the Acts of the Apostles is taken from a point 
of view from which the successful labours of the disciples can 
only be considered as an ideal picture, without at the same time 
offering any real security as to the truth of the individual 
statements, for of these in many instances no clear account is 
preserved. We must therefore conclude that the historical re- 
sult of the whole passage, xix. 10-40—of the simple report 
of the Apostle himself, 1 Cor. xvi. 9, of his residence in 
Ephesus, Oipa yap poe avéwye meyadn kal évepyie kal avrixeiuevoe 
mwoAAolt (compare xv. 31.) is not carried out. And it is even 
more evident as the comparison of the two passages, v. 14, &c. 
and xix. 11, &c. shows, that the more the author here kept 
Peter before him as a model, the more must the picture of the 
Apostle Paul’s operations testify to the parallel between the two 
men. 

I might consider from the same point of view the narra- 
tive of the youth who at the evening discourse of the Apostle 
at Troas, fell down from an open window on the third floor, 
and was brought to life again by the Apostle, Acts xx. 7, &c. 
There is of course every probability that the young man was 
not really dead, and the whole occurrence can very naturally be 
explained without the intervention of any miracle. On the 
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other hand the account of the historian supposes a miracle to 
have been worked. That the Apostle hastened to the youth 
and “ laid himself on him,” proves nothing against the miracle 
theory, as sometimes accessory means of this kind were 
employed in miraculous acts, although they were not indispen- 
sable to the miracle. The words yap Yuyi avrov év atte zorew 
may indeed signify “ his life is still in him;” but how does 
this prove that Calvin’s commentary, “non negat fuisse 
mortuum quia miraculi gloriam hoc modo extingueret—sed 
sensus est, vitam illi redditam esse Dei gratié,” as Meyer among 
the modern interpreters expresses it, is only a strange evasion ? 
How, as is here specially pressed on our attention, could the 
author say distinctly, xx. 9, 708n vexpdc, if he did not really 
mean the reader to understand that the youth was dead? 
Although the whole occurrence may have happened in a per- 
fectly natural manner, the writer must have considered it to 
have been a miracle, and must have designed to represent it as 
such. What could have decided him to take this course, if it 
were not that he thought that as a raising from the dead had 
been among the miracles wrought by the other Apostles, and 
especially by the Apostle Peter, the Apostle Paul ought to be 
represented as not behind them in this respect.* This accidental 


* In the narrative of the miracles which the Apostle Peter performed in Lydda 
and Joppa, Acts ix. 23, &c. the accounts in the Evangelists of the different mira- 
cles of Jesus are collected together succinctly, and ascribed to the Apostle Peter. 
In this way is treated the cure of the paralytic, ix. 33-55 (compare especially Mark 
ii. 1, f.)) and a raising from the dead, ix. 36-43. As the raising of the young man 
at Nain, Luke vii. 12, has for an especial motive that the youth was the only son 
of his mother, and that she was a widow—so here there is a similar motive, only it 
is in a connection which it would very naturally take, as there is so much said about 
almsgiving and good works, A life that had been spent in so many good works is 
most pathetically brought into notice by the widows who stood around weeping, dis- 
playing the clothes and garments which the dead woman had made for them, such a 
life should not be snatched from the world or should again be given back to it. On 
this account, this restoration to life is brought forward as a supreme event in the 
Gospel of Luke as here in the Acts. As it is expressed in Luke, cai idwxey abrov 
Ti pytpi abrov. So here 41, pwvicag dé rove ayioug cai rd¢ ynpac wapioracev 
abriy Zacay. For the rest the narrative rests on the three Evangelists, Matthew 
ix. 18, &c. xxiii. 26; Mark v. 22, &c ; Luke viii. 41, especially on the account in 
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and natural occurrence could be easily utilised for the purpose 
of this parallel. Inthe same manner may also be treated the 
narrative, xxviii. 8-10, in which the Apostle appears as a miracle- 
worker, but which in reality contains no miracle at all. 


Mark. We may compare Mark v. 40, ieBaday dwayragc cai eparnoag Tijg x:4pd¢ TOU 
watdiov Aéyet ad’rH radtOd Kovpi—xai ebOiwe aviorn 7d Kopaccoy—with Acts ix. 40. 
ExBaday dt &w wavrac 6 Wérpog. elre TaBiOdidvdernO: 7 dé—avexdbioce. (Com- 
pare Luke vii. 14.) elwe -veavioxe, col Néyw iyépOnre Kai avexabicey 6 veaviac Sovc 
dt airy xtipa dviornosy abrny. The supposition, however, is very patent that 
the name of the woman Taf.0d is only borrowed from the Tads@d cotpe of Marke 
The name Taf0a, Roe-deer or Gazelle in Hebrew and Syriac, means the same as 
Tad6a, with which it is interchangeable, by Paranomasia, and signifies maiden 
generally, and as Mark v. 41, adds, 6 éori psOeppnvevdpevoy rd Kopacoy, the 
author of the Acts follows with # Stepunvevopivn Aiyerai SopKdc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE APOSTLE’S ARREST AT JERUSALEM.—ACTS XXI., ETC. 


Tax sad and gloomy forebodings with which, according to the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Apostle Paxil set out on his journey 
to Jerusalem, and which he expressed in his farewell speech at 
Miletus, were too well grounded, although their complete fulfil- 
ment did not immediately take place. Scarcely had the Apostle 
arrived in Jerusalem when there happened a series of events, 
whose result was to place him in the hands of the Roman 
tribunal at Jerusalem, and then after a two years’ arrest at 
Ceesarea he was led to Rome as a Roman prisoner, in order to 
receive the ultimate decision of his fate from the Emperor, to 
whose sentence he had appealed as a Roman citizen. Here, if 
anywhere, in the most public part of the Apostle’s life, we 
might be entitled to expect from the Acts of the Apostles a 
statement which would admit of no doubt as to its historical 
truth. But we are deceived in this expectation. The false 
position with regard to Judaism which as we have seen is given 
to the Apostle by the Acts of the Apostles very naturally 
brought on the catastrophe which followed in Jerusalem. It 
cannot be doubted that it was caused by the hatred which the 
Jews had long cherished against the Apostle, as being an 
.apostate from and an enemy to their religion. All through the 
Acts of the Apostles we find this brought forward as the reason 
for representing the Jews as being the most bitter enemies of 
the: Apostle, not only as opposing his preaching of the Gospel 
with all their power, but also as trying every means to sacrifice 
him to their hatred. But if we ask what was the special cause 
of this deadly hatred on the part of the Jews towards the 
Apostle, we find no satisfactory answer to the question in the 
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Acts of the Apostles: as it is in accordance with the apologetic 
interest to conceal as much as possible the true rélation of the 
Apostle Paul to the Jews as well as that to the Jewish Chris- 
tians. The only explanation which can be given is as follows: 
That the Acts of the Apostles represent the occurrences at 
Jerusalem and Antioch in quite a different light from that in 
which we see them placed in the Epistles of the Apostle him- 
self—that it makes him accommodate himself to Judaism in a 
manner to which he could not possibly have committed himself 
without falsifying all the logical consequences of his principles. 
In this view we have already said. how little belief ought to be 
given to the assertion of the Acts of the Apostles that Timothy 
allowed himself to be circumcised on the persuasion of the 
Apostle. In the same light we ought to consider those actions 
ascribed by the Acts of the Apostles to the Apostle, which 
testify at the same time to a clinging to the customs and insti- 
tutions of Judaism on his part, which, if it does not itself 
stand in direct contradiction to his well-known principles, at 
least. places his mode of action in an highly equivocal light. 
Twice does the Acts of the Apostles purposely state that the 
Apostle did not neglect the usual visits to Jerusalem at the 
times of the festivals. The Acts represents him as saying, 
xxvill. 21, Aci we wavrwe thy éopriy thy epyouévny Torjoat sic 
‘JepdcoAupa. Even this journey he made under the influence 
a vow which was connected with the undoubtedly Jewish 
custom of shaving the head.* He did not wish to be detained 
on his last journey, because, as we are told Acts xx. 16, he 
hasted ei duvarév hv abra, thy Huépav tie TwevtynKoatiig yevéobat 
tic ‘Igp0cdAvua. The Apostle himself says very simply, Romans 
Xxill. 35, in speaking of this journey, that he now goes to Jerusa- 
lem, dcaxovwy roig ayforc, in order to convey thither the contri- 
butions collected in Macedonia and Achaia. In any case this 


* Most commentators take the cepdevoc, Acts viii. 18, as relating to the Apostle, 
Perhaps algo his inclination ‘to the acceptance of the Nazarite sacrifice, xvi. 26, 
may be thought remarkable. 
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must have been the chief aim of the journey, as in 2 Corinth. 
viii. 9, where the same contributions are spoken of as being a 
very important part of the Apostle’s affairs. But whilst the 
Acts of the Apostles says nothing directly on this subject, on 
the other hand it brings into great prominence the visit to the 
feast, about which the Apostle is perfectly silent, and this is 
evidently done with a view of making the Apostle appear as a 
faithful adherent of the Jewish national worship. But if the 
Apostle had throughout shown such an adherence to the 
ancient religion of his fathers, would he so far have depreciated 
it as to deny the necessity of circumcision? And how shall 
we explain the great collision into which the Apostle came 
with his brethren in the faith, and the irreconcilable hate with 
which he was persecuted by them? The faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah cannot have been the origin of this hatred, or it would 
have been shown in the same manner against the Jewish Chris- 
tians who lived together with the Jews in Jerusalem. It can only 
be explained by his teaching of the law, and naturally it could not 
be otherwise than that the Jews should consider him a deadly 
enemy to their religion, if, on the one hand, he was desirous of 
making the Gentiles Jews, in order that he might make the Gen- 
tiles partakers of the Messianic salvation exclusively ordained 
for the Jews, and on the other hand of relieving them from 
the necessity of circumcision, by which alone the Gentiles could 
partake of the blessings of Judaism. As soon as circumcision was 
no longer of value as the specific characteristic of Judaism, the 
essential difference between Jew and Gentile was removed, and 
with it the absolute importance of Judaism. Therefore in the 
doctrine which the Apostle held as essential, namely that circum- 
cision was no longer necessary, there was seen only the most 
direct contradiction of the principle of Judaism. But explicable 
as is the enmity of the Jews to the Apostle, the statement in the 
Acts of the Apostles is just as inexplicable—for why should 
the hatred of the Jews be directed exclusively towards him, 
and not equally towards the elder Apostles, who were com- 
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pletely in accord with him on the subject of circumcision? But 
if, as we may assume from the epistle to the Galatians, the elder 
Apostles did not agree with him on this point, if they, like the 
Jewish Christians generally, rather adhered more closely to the 
necessity of circumcision, then we must naturally suppose that 
the Apostle was held as an enemy on account of his doctrine 
of freedom from the law, not only by the Jews, but by the 
Jewish Christians also. How can it be otherwise than that a 
narrative which presents the whole position of the matter in 
quite a different light to that which really existed, should also 
make the events springing from it appear in another form? 
And if at the same time it cannot pass over in complete silence 
the real state of the matter, it can only by mentioning it, 
involve a self-contradiction. From this point of view the 
account in the Acts of the Apostles of the arrést of the Apostle 
in Jerusalem is constructed, and from this point of view we must 
consider it with its accompanying events. In it we meet with 
difficulties and contradictions, in which we see nothing but the 
natural collision which must ensue in the wider sphere which 
affairs take in their actual operation, between a historian who 
from the beginning had taken up such a false position with re- 
gard to historical truth, and the real matters of fact. 

This view likewise is very striking in regard to the first 
point with which the Acts of the Apostles begins the relation 
of these last occurrences in Jerusalem. The Apostle went, 
on his arrival in Jerusalem, to James the head of the Church 
at Jerusalem. In an assembly of the collected Elders, he gave 
utterance to a detailed account of the results of his apostolic 
labours among the Gentiles up to that time; all that he had to 
say on this subject was received with. the most sympathetic 
recognition. But at the same time he was made aware that in 
Jerusalem it had been said that his teaching had been opposed 
to circumcision. Then in order to meet the opposition which 
his appearance in Jerusalem would excite, he was advised to 
join himself to four men, doubtless members of the Jerusalem 
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Christian Church, who were already under a Nazarite vow and 
as a necessary obligation to sharé the charges of carrying out 
their vow. For thus he would testify to all that those things 
whereof they were informed concerning him were nothing, and 
that he also exactly kept the law. ‘his advice the Apostle 
followed. But even if it is not self-evident that he could not 
have resolved on such a course of action, which, unless he were 
unfaithful to his principles, could only serve to refute a report 
circulated against him, and thus mitigate the hatred of his 
enemies, we cannot overlook the design of the narration of this 
act, and what end it is destined to serve. The Apostle was 
accused of having incited all the Jews present to forsake Moses, 
by maintaining that they ought not to circumcise their children 
nor obsetve the law. Acts xxi. 21. This accusation was not 
untrue—it was matter of fact that the Apostle preached a 
doctrine among Jews and Gentiles which as a necessary con- 
sequence removed the obligation of circumcision, because the 
reason for this custom, which had hitherto been considered of 
all importance, now appeared utterly aimless. But if the Apos- 
tle now entered on a course of action apparently designed to 
impress his opponents with the idea that he still adhered 
strictly to the law (arotysic Kal adrdg Tov vdéuov dvAdcowy as 
well as others) what was said of him would have been false (av 
KaThHXnvrat wept cov ovdév zor) —false also that he was an oppo- 
nent of circumcision. How could James the brother of the 
Lord commend such an act, from the point of view of the 
motive which the Apostle had when he resolved on it? What 
Opinion can we have of the character of these men if we can 
conceive them capable of such a mode of action? - The author 
of the Acts of the Apostles himself felt this—for he limits the 
. didaoxetv awoorasiay avé Mwuatwe very decidedly to the Jews 
which were among the Gentiles, xxi. 21, (compare 25) and the 
accusation itself implies in the strongest sense a direct opposi- 
tion to circumcision and to the Mosaic law. (Aéywv my meperguverv 
avrove ra tékva pede totc EDeov mwepumareiv, xxi. 21) verse 25, 
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also bears reference to this. Itmeans that nothing must inter- 
fere with the freedom of the Gentile Christians, but it is far 
from being asserted that for them alone the g@vAdoascBa rd Te 
sidwAdOurov &c. is of value and not circumcision. How could 
the Apostle maintain the necessity of circumcision for the Jews, 
if he ignored it for the Gentiles? The reference of these 
transactions in Acts xv. to an occurrence which cannot have 
taken place as related, shows the interest the author has in 
representing the affair in a light of which there is not the least 
hint throughout the whole preaching of the Apostle concerning 
the law of Judaism. Commentators on the Acts of the Apostles 
therefore hold it as unlikely that the Apostle Paul should have 
inculcated direct opposition to the observance of the law, and 
think that he only decidedly attacks as un-Christian the depen- 
dence of salvation on such observance.* But nevertheless he 
worked in the most decided manner against the opinions held 
by the Jewish Christians concerning the observance of the law, 
and could in no way turn away from himself the reproach that 
his whole doctrine tended to the up-rooting of the law. 
Can these interpreters then find it very intelligible that the 
example of the Apostle, and the entire spirit of his teachings 
caused many Jewish Christians to renounce conscientiously 
the observance of the Mosaic law altogether? How weak and 
unworthy of an Apostle is the evasion to which he must have 
had recourse in order to have any foundation for the assertion, 
@Y KATHXNVTaL wept gov oVdéy éativ adAa arotxei¢ Kal av’To¢g TOV 
vopnov duAacowv ? It was certainly very far from the Apostle’s 


* Thus Olshausen, on Acts xxi. 17-26—and also Neander, p. 425, say, “ Paul 
always attacks the outward observance of Judaism only in so far as the justification 
and salvation of man were made dependent on it.” What Neander says against me 
does not in the least alter the case. The Apostle himself, 1 Cor. vii. 18-20, expresses 
the principle that the Jews should remain Jews after their conversion—that Chris- 
tianity does not pretend to change any of those outward things — which may remain 
as ever merely outward; but even in this way the whole former view of them is 
changed, and any one may see that if circumcision is no longer made necessary to 
salvation, its merely outward retention can have no value, and sooner or later must 
end, even for the Jews themselves. 


14 
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intention to give a colour to such an observance of the law. In 
his own Epistles he states in the frankest manner that he is an 
opponent of circumcision, and says that adherence to it is in 
opposition to the principles of his teaching. Here again we 
find that it is the Epistle to the Galatians which throughout 
consistently maintains its irreconcileable contradiction to the 
Acts of the Apostles. ‘“See—I, Paul say unto you,” declares 
the Apostle unreservedly, Gal. v. 2, 3, 6, 11, 18, “that if ye 
be circumcised Christ shall profit you nothing. For I testify 
again to every man that is circumcised that he is a debtor to 
do the whole law.” ‘For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
availeth anything nor uncircumcision, but faith which worketh 
by love.” “And I, brethren, if I yet preach circumcision, why 
do I yet suffer persecution? then is the offence of the cross 
ceased.” ‘Ye have been called unto liberty.” It is not said 
that the Apostle speaks in this manner only against the Gala- 
tian Gentile Christians. When he declares in the same Epistle, 
‘Ye are all sons of God through faith in Christ Jesus, for so 
many of you as are baptized in Christ have put on Christ, and 
are therefore neither Jew nor Greek.” He expressly establishes 
the principle that no difference can be acknowledged between 
Jew and Gentile. With what appearance of truth could he 
come before the Jews with the statement, “ All that you have 
heard of me is not in the least true. I am, as much as you, an 
adherent to and an observer of the law!’ Would this have 
been a less objectionable tmrdxpiore than. that with which the 
Apostle himself so unreservedly charged Peter. It is impos- 
sible that the Apostle should have resolved on such a course of 
action on the grounds given by the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles; and if the grounds be wanting on which a certain 
course of action depends, how doubtful the action itself be- 
comes! How can we imagine any reasonable grounds for 
recommending such a course of action to the Apostle? The 
immediate result showed unmistakably how vain and purpose- 
less were the advice and its consequences. It is therefore only 
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the author of the Acts of the Apostles who wishes to represent 
the Apostle as a faithful adherent to and observer of the Mosaic 
law, and also here and everywhere (especially in xxviii. 17) to 
place completely in the background, or rather entirely to 
ignore, the real difference between him and the Jewish Chris- 
tian party, and, in one word, who is desirous to represent the 
Apostle to the Gentiles at any cost as an Apostle to the Jews, 
which he certainly neither was, nor, according to his own 
express declaration, ever would be. 

The advice thus given to the Apostle must have had for its 
motive the fact that there were so many thousands of believing 
Jews in Jerusalem who were all strict zealots for the law (xxi. 20). 
But here also springs up an insoluble difficulty. We must ask, 
how did all these thousands of believing Jews come into a church, 
which, according to all accounts, could not have been very im- 
portant? The Jewish inhabitants of Jerusalem in general might 
perhaps be correctly spoken of as consisting of “many thou- 
sands,” and the supposition seems very clear that the words 
Twy temcotevkdTrwy, added on to “lovdalwy, are spurious. It 
cannot be alleged against this supposition, which I have before 
brought forward, that if Paul had been told that there were 
in Jerusalem many thousand Jews who were all zealous ob- 
servers of the law, it would have been a self-evident proposi- 
tion. This would not have been told to Paul as something 
with which he was before unacquainted, but merely in order to 
recommend to him the course which it would be best for him to 
pursue. A statement, to which the grounds of critical objec- 
tion lie so deep, cannot be established by such patching up of 
weak places. If, according to Neander’s idea,* “that this 
number need not be taken as an exact one,” we pass over 
the “many thousands,” there still remain the “believing 
Jews” about whom the Apostle was warned, and also the 


* A writer who at first makes thousands upon thousands converted at every 
preaching of the Apostles may truly not make much difficulty at last in speaking 
about myriads! 
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Jewish Christians of that Church, in which the Apostle, as had 
been immediately before said, had found so friendly a recep- 
tion from the brethren. Even these were now described 
to him as zealots for the law, from whom he had to fear 
the most extreme measures, on account of the accusation 
brought against him of preaching apostacy from the Mosaic 
law. How can we entertain both these ideas? Supposing 
that we assume that all the members of the Church at 
Jerusalem might not have been equally suspicious of the 
Apostle, and adverse towards him, yet how the few brethren 
who formed the exception would have sunk into insignificance 
in comparison with the great mass of the Jewish Christians in 
that Church which saw in the Apostle nothing but the worst 
enemy of the law.* For it is not likely that we have here 
described in the disposition of these zealots for the law, that 
same hatred against the Apostle which soon after broke out in 
so threatening a manner in spite of advice, which although well 
meant, was not to all appearance likely to end favourably.t 


* Kuin6él remarks quite unreservedly in his just appreciation of this difficulty on 
adeXgoi (17). “* Apostoli et presbyteri nam coetus non favebat Paulo,” but is 
harshly treated by Meyer, who finds this remark “ very strange,” as it (20) speaks 
of an increased enmity of the zealots, carried on even to a refusal of a friendly 
reception. But is not this really the undeniable meaning of what follows? The 
suspicion against the Apostle was so great that men saw in him no brother in 
the faith, but only an apostate. Wecan by this explain how it was that such an 
opposition existed between these ’Iovdaioe mwemiorevedrec and the adeA¢goi, in a 
church which had been established under the immediate direction of the Apostle. 
Neander is completely silent on this point. If also, as by Zeller Apostgesch. 
(page 280) the words (21) must be taken as meaning to express suspicion, the 
affair is not much altered. Simple suspicion may have sufficiently excited such 
fanatic jealousy. 

{ The author however himself indicates that this opinion of the Jewish Christians 
was connected with the appearance subsequently mentioned, v. 22. But if the 
words: ravrwe det tANO0C ovvedOeiy are not to be directly understood to refer to 
a tumult, but only of a collection of the curious, what is thereby gained? The most 
favourable views are not to be imputed to a multitude which has flocked together 
out of curiosity, because an apostate and a preacher of apostacy, has ventured 
to let himself be seen in Jerusalem, and indeed in such a case only a chance 
incident would be needed to give a practical bearing to such hatred. But this 
cuvedOciv is nothing less than a cuvdpoun rov Aaov, as in v. 30. It is also 
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And why should we not suppose such a disposition against the 
Apostle among the Jewish Christian inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
as well as among the Jewish inhabitants, as all those who are 
réferred to by James, are described by him as declared foes and 
opponents? Does not everything which is here said about the 
great apprehension for the Apostle awakened at that time by 
the zeal for the law among the inhabitants of Jerusalem, coin- 
cide completely with the feeling which was afterwards enter- 
tained against the Apostle Paul by the Ebionites, who were so 
nearly allied to the Jewish Christians. We can only wonder 
how a writer who hitherto has taken the greatest pains to 
conceal, as much as possible, the true relation in which the 
Apostle stood to the Jewish Christians, should have here come 
forward for once with the bare naked truth, and this top in a 
connection in which the matter in hand had a practical import- 
ance, and must have caused, by its results, the Jewish Chris- 
tians to appear in a very equivocal light. But the clear literal 
meaning of.his words can leave us in no doubt on the matter, 
and even if, as the récat pupiadec seems to indicate, the Jewish 
Christians of Jerusalem had unwillingly perhaps joined with the 
Jewish inhabitants of the city (for really there cannot have been 
so great a division between the Jews and Jewish Christians 
of Jerusalem),* what he has once said cannot be unsaid, 
and his testimony is of all the more value, as it must be 
looked on as wrung from him against his will by the might of 
historical truth. We must then conclude, according to the 
statement of the author of the Acts of the Apostles himself, 
that the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem saw in the Apostle 
Paul an apostate from the law, and a preacher of this apostacy 
among both Jews and Gentiles. As they held this opinion of 


evident that v. 28, otréc¢ torsyv—wavrag wavraxyod didackwy, refers to v. 21, 
arocraciay didacxac, &c. 

* "Iovdaior of wemcorevyorec are therefore in general true adherents of the law-- 
orthodox Jews, whether or not they are believing or unbelieving Jews in reference 
to Christianity. The expression is evidently used by the author in this sense as 
concerning Judaism merely. 
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him, no one can be astonished at the supposition that they 
could not be so indifferent and uninterested as is generally 
supposed, in the events with which the scenes immediately suc- 
ceeding were the undeniable results of these views and opinions. 

Without doubt the actual course of the subsequent narrative, 
and in fact the only one which can with any certainty be 
deduced from it, is, that the appearance of the Apostle in 
Jerusalem caused a tumultuous scene, in which he was saved 
from the hands of the Jews by the Roman military power, but 
on the other hand suffered imprisonment at the hands of the 
Romans. The motives of these circumstances are mixed up in 
the closest manner with the apologetic tendency which reigns 
over the whole, and in accordance with which the Acts of the 
Apostles represents the pretended advice to the Apostle as 
being followed. The more free, accordingly, that he became 
from the charge brought against him, the more apparent 
become the groundlessness and unreasonableness of the hatred 
which burst out against him as an apostate. This thread runs 
through the whole series of transactions following the imprison- 
ment of the Apostle. It is an artistically constructed compli- 
cation which is by no means calculated to present a clear 
natural statement of the matter. If we turn to the chief scene 
of this narrative, to the trial of the Apostle before the San- 
hedrim, xxiii. 1-10, which is developed with a certain dramatic 
interest, how unlikely and unintelligible, even how ‘unworthy 
of the Apostle, does everything appear. At best the artifice is 
astonishing which the Apostle must have employed in order to 
bring the two parties composing the Sanhedrim, namely the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees, into a quarrel, and by this quarrel 
not only to avert the attention and passion of the Sanhedrim 
from himself, but to gain for himself the goodwill of one 
of the parties. After the violent outburst of passion from 
both sides, which interrupted the discourse of the Apostle, as 
soon as it was begun, he commenced with the bold declaration, 
whilst thinking of the opposition between the two parties 
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of the Sadducees and Pharisees, “I am a Pharisee, the son 
of a Pharisee; of the hope and resurrection of the dead 
IT am called in question.” This one question is represented as 
having had the immediate result not only of placing the Saddu- 
cees and Pharisees in the most violent opposition, but of 
bringing over the Pharisees to the side of the Apostle, and 
making them declare openly that they found no fault in him. 
Here especially arises the question whether it was exactly in 
accordance with the truth, that the Apostle should take up the 
subject of the quarrel with his enemies in this manner? If 
the Apostle agreed with the Pharisees about the faith in a 
resurrection, of course he could hardly have said with truth 
that he stood there for judgment because he had preached 
Jesus as the One through whom the hope of the people of 
Israel of resurrection from the dead must be fulfilled. For as 
soon as the sense of the words of the Apostle, rept tAmido¢ Kai 
avacrdcewe vexpwv tym Koivouat, 18 taken as Neander takes it, it 
is then clear that between him and his opponents, the question 
of a faith in a resurrection from the dead was not raised, but 
only the inquiry, whether or not Jesus had risen from the 
dead. But this fact could be denied without prejudice to the 
doctrine of a resurrection. Although the Apostle indeed agreed 
in this last instance with the Pharisees, he at once sepurated 
from them with regard to a fact without which the doctrine of 
a resurrection could have no meaning nor value for him, It 
was here at least completely useless for him to cling to this 
point of agreement, which only included the mere possibility 
of the resurrection of Jesus, but proclaimed aloud the great 
chasm between possibility and reality, and accordingly it was 
most evident that, as a Pharisee, he stood for judgment on 
account of the common belief of the Pharisees. The Apostle 
claimed expressly to be judged as a Pharisee. Even if there 
does not here appear an incoherent and equivocal evasion of the 
truth of the peculiar matter in dispute, we must express an 
opinion that the statement which traces the whole difference 
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between the Apostle and his opponents to the doctrine of the 
resurrection must be considered in this light. The Apostle 
‘must have known perfectly well that there was no question 
here of the doctrine of the resurrection, in regard to which he 
was in accordance with those who believed in the resurrection 
of Jesus, and with those Jewish-Christians of Jerusalem who 
no longer contested this belief, but that the real cause of 
offence was that which.distinguished him from all these, namely, 
his preaching of the law. There is in this view also an 
evasion of the real cause of dispute, which does not seem to be 
in accordance with the Apostle’s frank love of truth; and the 
remark of Grotius on v. 6: “non deerat Paulo humana etiam 
prudentia, qua in bonum evangelii utens columbe serpentem 
utiliter miscebat et inimicorum dissidiis fruebatur,’’ still less 
suffices for the vindication of the Apostle, as it sets in a yet 
more striking light the very point in question. But, setting aside 
all these moral considerations, we can scarcely imagine that a 
‘singlé expression undesignedly let fall by the Apostle regarding 
the resurrection could have kindled so fierce a fire. Parties, 
which differed from each other on such essential points, and yet 
in SO Many ways were in practical agreement, and who were also 
united in one and the same school in the Sanhedrim, must long 
before have so far relaxed their points of difference, that it 
would have been impossible for these to have again been the 
objects of so violent a dispute on this occasion, unless now, as 
in a former case, there was a question of a mere stratagem 
for the defence of the accused. But we have both parties 
disputing with a fury and a passion which blinded them to 
their own interests, as it had done in the first instance, 
when they quarrelled about these opposing doctrines. The 
intention of the author of the Acts .of the Apostles in this 
narrative appears all the more clearly from the absence in it of 
any historical probability. The Acts of the Apostles through- 
out makes the Apostle Paul stand in as close a relation as 
possible to Judaism ; his real, essential opposition to it is 
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passed over in silence and placed completely out of sight. In 
furtherance of this view, a common point of agreement is 
established between Judaism and the teachings of the Apostle. 
It is evidently the intention of the author, partly to adopt the 
prejudices which may have existed on the part of the Jewish- 
Christians against the Apostle as an opponent of the law, and 
partly to represent the hatred of the Jews towards the Apostle 
in a still more disadvantageous light. As the Apostle here 
stood before the Sanhedrim in opposition to both Sadducees 
and Pharisees, and was yet partly allied to the Pharisees by the 
belief in a resurrection, an opportunity was afforded to the 
author of so representing the matter, as to show that the 
Pharisees were not so much the peculiar enemies of the Apostle 
as the Sadducees were. The Apostle was a victim only to the 
partial hatred of a single sect. In the connection of ideas in 
which the author introduces the matter, he allows us also to 
penetrate into the difference of doctrine between the Pharisees 
and Sadducees by the remark made xxiii. 8. After there had 
been so much question up to this time of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, and even of their disagreements, what makes the 
author now state so precisely the differences in their doc- 
trine? If he were only treating of a matter of fact in a simple 
and historically true manner, he would certainly not have 
specially brought forward an idea which is represented as 
an established fact throughout the Gospels, unless with the 
intention of setting the opposition of the Apostle to the 
Sadducees and Pharisees in such a light as to present a 
decided picture of the difference of doctrine existing be- 
tween these two parties. From his knowledge of this 
difference in doctrine he seems to have constructed his account 
of the behaviour of the Apostle befere the Sanhedrim. He 
allows himself to be so far misled by the efforts he makes 
to unite as far as possible the party of the Apostle with 
the Pharisaic party, as almost to make the Pharisees into 
Christians. It is not enough that he finds a common ground 
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of resemblance in the doctrine of the resurrection—the other 
points of difference, the belief in angels and spirits, must be 
utilized to the same end, whilst the Pharisees, acknowledging 
the Apostle’s side as their own, declare openly that they can 
find no fault with this man, and even say in addition (v. 9) 
et O& wvevua tAaAnoev avtw, 7} ayyeAoc. This bears out what 
the Apostle, in his speech to the people, xxi. 6-18, said of the 
appearance of the risen Jesus, and the Pharisees seem prepared 
accordingly to yield tothe Apostle, as far as regards the reality 
of this appearance; but, in the very moment in which they 
are about to acknowledge this openly, the author makes them 
suddenly interrupt their declaration, as though they themselves 
were astonished at such a concession. We may say with 
Neander (page 432) that “ the concluding words of the inter- 
rupted speech, u7 Geouaywuev, are certainly a gloss, and a gloss 
disturbing the sense, because this was assuredly more than the 
Pharisees from their standpoint could have meant.” The 
matter in hand in no way depends on. the question whether the 
interrupted words which must have been completed in some 
way, were in fact completed in this manner or otherwise ; and 
it is clear that the preceding words contain much more than. 
could have come into the minds of the Pharisees from their 
standpoint. Those who were inclined to grant so much could 
never again object to the Christian faith. Besides, how can 
we think that the Pharisees, while they were in the Sanhedrim 
as judges of the Apostle, and as champions. of their own 
doctrines would, on account of the mere appearance of the 
identity of his faith with their own, consider as not worth any 
further attention all those points which, as Pharisees, they 
must have felt as most obnoxious in the Apostle, and points 
too which comprised the special charge against him, namely, 
indifference to the profanation of the Temple, and uprooting of 
the authority of the Law? All this is in the highest degree 
unlikely, and shows very clearly that the whole of this transac- 
tion before the Sanhedrim, in the form in which we have it, is 
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purposely introduced by the author of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and that he does not pay due regard to maintaining the 
dignity of the Apostle’s character. It must, therefore, be here 
said openly that this public statement of a tumultuous scene 
between the Apostle and the High Priest is something so 
unworthy of the Apostle that thanks are owing to any criti- 
cism which, on sufficient reasons, would free the Apostle from 
this blot on his character. The author of the Acts of the 
Apostles has here in his mind something that tells against 
rather than in favour of the historical character of his statement 
—the trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrim; but how unlike the 
Apostle seems to the image of him who “lived in him.” “ Ubi 
est illa patientia Salvatoris qui quasi agnus ductus ad victimam 
non aperuit os suum, sed clementer loquitur verberanti ; si male 
locutus, argue de malo, si autem bene, quid me caedis?” Thus 
does Jerome decide on this passage (contra Pelag. iii. init.), 
and the impression left by these words is not effaced when he 
adds: “ Non Apostolo detrahimus, sed gloriam Domini pre- 
dicamus, qui in carne passus carnis injuriam superat et fragili- 
tatem.” Olshausen also decidedly states that it appears unlikely 
that the Apostle should have used an abusive word, he would 
by such a behaviour have violated the decorum due to so high 
a court of justice, and confounding the person with the office 
would have given vent to his feelings with regard to the man 
where only the office was concerned.* Neander indeed is of 
opinion that these passionate words contain the truth, and that 
the Apostle, when made aware that it was the High Priest 
whom he had thus vilified, retracted his words at once, by 
saying that he had not thought that it was the High Priest to 


* It is really incomprehensible how Olshausen from his standpoint could have 
committed himself to such an opinion on the behaviour of the Apostle. If the 
literal reading is worth so much, it cannot be doubted that the Apvstle really 
behaved as is represented, and further it is certain that the Apostle as the most direct 
organ of the Holy Spirit, must here be an infallible authority, and we must therefore 
not judge the behaviour of the Apostle according to our human standard of 


morality, but rather arrange our standard of morality according to the behaviour 
of the Apostle! 
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whom he was speaking, and to whom, of course, according to 
the law, reverence was due. But how little is it remembered 
in this theory that the simple words ovx« dev cannot mean 
“non reputabam.’’ They can only mean “I did not know;” 
but the Apostle could not in earnest say that he had not recog- 
nized him, and therefore could only have said, “I did not 
know that he was High Priest” in an ironical sense. But if 
those words are to be taken in an ironical sense the irony 
shows that he ranged himself on the side of the Pharisees, and 
with them made common cause against the Sadducees. This was 
also shown by the stratagem by which he immediately after- 
wards placed his special enemies the Sadducees, at whose head 
was the High Priest Ananias, in the greatest embarrassment, 
and it is thus clear that he had little intention of retracting. 

The same tone and character reign from beginning to end in 
the behaviour of the Apostle. I disagree with the opinion 
pronounced by Neander on this passage, as follows (page 421) : 
“The art which the Apostle has here employed makes us acknow- 
ledge in him the man who, with Christian circumspection knew 
how to command the violence of his feelings, and with Christian 
prudence to turn circumstances to account without any preju- 
dice to truth.” I can neither see here any “ Christian repres- 
sion of passion” or any Christian “turning circumstances to 
account without prejudice to truth ;” and I consider it unjust 
that the picture of the Apostle’s character which we gain from 
his Epistles should be distorted by the warped delineation of 
an author who lived at some distance of time from the apostolic 
period, and who wrote in the interests of a party. 

If the two extracts, xxi. 17-26, xxiii. 1-10, are related in 
the manner above shown, it must be granted how little we are 
justified in considering the rest of the passage with the narra- 
tive connected with it from an historical point of view, even if 
it is not possible for historical criticism with the evidence at its 
disposal to attach the general suspicion which it must cherish, 
to every individual statement. According to the result of our 
inquiry on the passage xxiii. 1, &c., it must be held as extremely 
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doubtful whether or not any such transaction as this before the 
Sanhedrim took place. If this is doubtful, what security have 
we that the two speeches said to be delivered by the Apostle 
—one in chap. xxii. before the Jewish people, the other 
chap. xxvi. before King Agrippa—really were so delivered as 
stated by the author. The first at any rate must have been 
delivered under circumstances which were scarcely calculated 
for such a discourse. Is it likely that the Roman tribune, who 
had arrested the Apostle in a highly tumultuous scene, should 
have given permission to a prisoner, whom he held to be a 
rebel of a most dangerous kind, to deliver a public speech, and 
about whom he knew nothing except what he heard from himself, 
—that he was a Jew of Tarsus in Cilicia, and this too directly 
after he was brought into the castle—especially when it could 
not be foreteld how this speech would operate on people 
already in a state of suspicious excitement? Is it likely that 
the people in this state of passionate excitement would have 
listened so long and so patiently to the hated speaker, whom 
they had just condemned as worthy of death? At any rate 
we must again pronounce the fact as very remarkable, that this 
speech like that of Stephen, and the one delivered-by the 
Apostle in the Areopagus, is so systematically arranged that 
the speaker is interrupted at a certain point, and in this case 
at a point when he begins to speak of his mission to the Gen- 
tiles, xxii. 21, reminding the people of the most peculiar and 
immediate reason for their hatred against him. This point 
occurs too just at that moment when he had completed all he 
could under such circumstances say in furtherance of his main 
idea. Both speeches have a thoroughly apologetic tendency. 
The chief idea which the Apostle carries out is as follows: the 
duty to which he had hitherto devoted himself among the 
Gentiles was by no means either arbitrarily chosen, or the 
accidental result of a free subjective resolution, but it was 
rather the consequence of a higher call vouchsafed to him, 
brought to a resolve by an objective fact, the operation of whose 
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overpowering influence he had been unable to withstand. Of 
course such an apology seems not inappropriate to the aim 
which the Apostle had in view in delivering both speeches, but 
it also suits in a remarkable manner the apologetic tendency to 
which the author of the Acts of the Apostles generally sets 
himself to further. And the question rather arises from it 
whether the Apostle, if he thought himself obliged to speak 
apologetically against his opponents, was obliged also to refer 
in the manner he did to the matter of fact on which his whole 
apology is founded. But this is not the case, and in none of 
the epistles of the Apostle, in which he has to vindicate himself 
against opponents of different kinds, is there any decided indi- 
cation of this kind respecting the outward matter of fact which 
the Apostle here, twice in succession, makes the chief subject of 
his detailed discourses. But such an apology strictly considered 
is not at all suited to the situation in which the Apestle found 
himself in chap. xxii. We must not here forget that the pecu- 
liar cause of the hatred of the Jews against the Apostle was 
not so much his faith in Christ, as his attack upon thelaw. As 
long as he did not vindicate himself on this last subject, any 
apologetic attempt must have been in vain; but in the whole 
of the speech there is no vindication, and we cannot suppose 
the reason to have been that he was interrupted, and would 
have spoken on the subject if he had continued the speech. In 
the second speech also in which the Apostle was at full liberty to 
express himself fully and in detail, nothing is said on this point, 
although it is in general designedly brought forward in the 
Acts of the Apostles, as if in this case it did not affect the 
Apostle Paul more than the other Apostles. In the position of 
the Apostle at that time such an apology would have been of 
no great value, but the affair must take a different aspect from 
the standpoint of an author who has to vindicate the Apostle, 
not merely in his relation to the Mosaic law, but generally 
with reference to his apostolic authority. What could be 
better adapted for this aim than the repeated circumstantial 
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mention of the extraordinary fact by which, against his own 
will and intention, he had been placed in the path of action in 
which he had hitherto worked as an Apostle. 

If these two speeches, especially the first, can scarcely be con- 
sidered as having been really delivered, the point of view is 
strongly urged upon us, that the arrest of the Apostle in this 
narrative portion of the Acts of the Apostles, seems to have 
been intended as a testimony to his innocence, and this arrest 
is separated from the undoubtedly more simple issue of the 
affair by a series of transactions in which the same scene, 
always resting on the same views, is constantly repeated, partly 
by the Apostle himself, partly by others, whose opinion seems 
to have been of importance. The Apostle’s speech before the 
people has this aim, but it was not possible for the Apostle to 
bear witness of his innocence before the people, therefore the 
obiective point of view was necessarily presented, on which the 
cause of the Apostle was to be generally decided. The trans- 
actions before the Sanhedrim were brought about by the Roman 
tribune, to whom the true cause of the tumultuous popular 
riot against the Apostle was unknown, with the intention 
yvwvat To aodadiec, ro ti KatnyopEeira Tapa Tw Tovdalwy (xxii. 
30.) As the Apostle succeeded in drawing the party of the 
Pharisees over to his interest, and received from them the de- 
claration: ovdtv xaxdv svploxopen tv ty avOpwry robry (xxiii. 9) 
a public recognition of his mnocence and the justness of his 
cause was achieved. The mild, benevolent, careful behaviour 
which the Roman tribune manifested towards the Apostle, 
must be chiefly explained, according to the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, by the favourable result of the transactions before the 
Sanhedrim. The fresh steps which were taken by the Roman 
Procurator Felix, in the form of a Roman prosecution of the 
Apostle, gave the latter a fresh opportunity of proving not only 
the injustice of the accusation brought against him, but also 
of exhibiting his Jewish orthodoxy in a way which makes the 
various religious points which divide him from his opponents 
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appear as a highly indifferent matter. But here also we cannot 
imagine how the Apostle could say with a clear conscience, 
6uoAoyw O& ToUTd col, Gtt Kata THY Sddv Hv éyovaLY alpeaty, 
ottw Aarpriw Tw TaTpwy Dew TiaTEbwWY Tact TOICG KaTa TOV VépoV 
Kal roicg év rol¢ mpoghracce yeypaypévorc—(also. according to 
the first commandment, Genesis xvii. 14) éArlda Eywv tic rov 
Oedv, Hv kai avrot viTot TpvadéxovTat avaoracw pédAXELWw EceoOa 
vexpov Sualwy te Kat adikwy—i avrol ovrol elmatwoay Ti evpov 
éy guol adlknua, oravrog pov emt Tov ouvedplou, 7h wept piag rabrn¢g 
gwving tic Expaba Eotwe tv avroic Sti wept avacracewe vEexpwv 
ty kplvouat onuspov vd tov (xxiv. 41, &c.).. The cause of 
the Apostle is here again placed in a very equivocal light, but 
he reaps the advantage by the Procurator Felix not deciding 
against him, but treating him with attention and forbearance. 
A new and very solemn transaction occurred in the presence of 
the Jewish King Agrippa and his sister Berenice under the 
successor of Felix—the new Procurator Porcius Festus—who, 
although convinced of the innocence of the Apostle, xxv. 18, by 
his compliant attitude towards the Jews necessitated an appeal 
on the part of the Apostle to the Emperor. This appearance 
of Paul before the King first happened at the special request 
of the latter (xxv. 22), and then again (verse 26) owing 
to the desire of the Procurator to have the opinion of the 
King as a Jew, in order that he might be in a situation to 
have something to report to Rome on the affair, although 
this opinion of the King could only be founded on the one- 
sided representation of the Apostle himself. The Apostle 
accordingly relates afresh before this solemn assembly the 
history of his conversion, together with the repeated assur- 
ance of his Jewish orthodoxy, evading at the same time the 
special points of the accusation against him. The result of this 
scene is the unanimous decision of the whole assembly: drt 
oveev Oavarov a&lov fj Seoudy mpdocea 6 avOpwrog ovroc, toge- 
gether with the especial declaration of Agrippa against Festus, 
aroAcAtcOa éduvaro 6 avOpwroc ovroe, ei pn ewexéxAnTro Kal- 
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capa (xxxvi. 31, 32). The author of the Acts of the Apostles 
has to treat of this result, he does not however desist from 
making it very evident of how much value such a decision was 
in the mouth of a man who had to exert a knowledge of all 
Jewish customs and religious questions, and who also knew 
something of the history of Jesus, (xxvi. 3). The question 
especially put to the King by the Apostle (verse 27) moredec 
Bactrksd ’Ayplrra, roi¢ mpoghracc, with the answer purposely 
given by the Apostle himself, dida, ére miarevecc, to what do they 
lead, except to a strengthening of the importance which the 
decision of the King received by this assurance of his ortho- 
doxy? But it can scarcely be imagined that the decision of 
a King who was not very worthy of respect in a moral point 
of view could have been so pleasing to the Apostle; nor that 
he would have prized so much the opportunity of pleading his 
cause before the King, as the author of the Acts of the Apostles 
represents him to haye done in the outset of his speech, 
XXV1. 2. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL IN ROME.—HIS IMPRISONMENT AND 
MARTYRDOM. 


In consequence of the appeal made to the Emperor, the 
Apostle with some other prisoners was brought from Czesarea 
to Rome at the command of the Roman Procurator Festus, by a 
Roman centurion whose humane conduct is much lauded in 
the Acts of the Apostles. The detailed relation of this journey, 
apparently taken from an account of it by Luke, although here 
and there betraying another hand, is for the most part authentic; 
and what the Acts of the Apostles gives with regard to the 
life of the Apostle is of very little importance in the history of 
his apostolic labours. As soon as the Apostle arrives in Rome 
we see him again placed-in antagonistic relations to the Jews, 
and these in their results require a more lengthy discussion. 
The thing most worthy of remark contained in the Acts of 
the Apostles regarding the life of the Apostle is the notice 
given at the conclusion, that the Apostle remained two whole 
years in Rome, and held free intercourse with all that came to 
him, working unhindered for the kingdom of God by the 
preaching of the Gospel of Christ. What makes this con- 
cluding remark which has been so much’ discussed, so enigma- 
tical, is that it assigns a period of two years, at the expiration of 
which a change may be supposed as taking place in the circum- 
stances of the Apostle, and something definite as succeeding. 
But what could this have been? If after so long a delay the 
appeal of the Apostle to the Emperor was then decided and the 
Apostle consequently set at liberty, it does not seem conceivable 
that the author of the Acts of the Apostles should pass over 
in utter silence an event which would have been the result of 
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all that had gone before, and which would so exactly have been 
in accordance with the apostolic tendency of the work.* 

The general idea is, that the Apostle at the expiration of 
these two years, being free either through the decision of the 
Emperor or for some other reasons, immediately took another 
journey and went into Spain, but afterwards suffered a second 
imprisonment at Rome, and at last died as a martyr in Rome 
at the same time as the Apostle Peter. A second Roman im- 
prisonment is first spoken-of by Eusebius, but the reasons for 
this supposition which it seems was traditional, even in the 
time of Eusebius, are only the so-called Epistles of the Apostle, 
which without it were thought not to be intelligible.t The de- 
cision to which we come on this pretended fact, as well as on the 
others which overstep the boundary line set by the Acts of the 
Apostles, must depend chiefly on the question, what trust can be 
given to the historical connection with which the history of the 
further destiny of the Apostle is entwined. We cannot even 
here separate Paul from Peter, both must even at the end share 
the same fate. This is full of significance. We cannot fail to 
see in it the mythical traditional continuation of the parallel 
which the author of the Acts of the Apostles has all along 
instituted between the two Apostles. The legend arising from 
a definite idea attains its resting point in a belief spreading 
over the universal consciousness of the period, that Peter and 
Paul, as the two most glorious Apostles, together founded the 
Roman Church, and after this common work died the same 


* In order to explain this conclusion of the Acts of the Apostles, Schneckenburger 
remarks, pnge 126—‘‘ He came to Rome and there preached unmolested. ‘pera 
waong Tappnotac axwdttwe. Is not this a fitting conclusion? Is it not quite in 
harmony with the bias running through the whole history of Paul?” Cer- 
tainly, but if the author of the Acts of the Apostles had had no more positive end 
to carry out, Paul would not really have been found innocent and released. 

+ H.E. ii. 22. Tore piv ody drodoynadpevoy adOre emi riyv Tov Knpvyparog 
deaxoviav Adyog Exe oreitacOae Tov dmdarodov’ debrepoy O° imtBavra TF avry 
mode TY Kar’ avrdy (Népwva) redewOijvat paprupiy ev @ despot Exdpevog 
rov mpoc Tyd0eoy Sevripay ovvrarret imearoAny ono onpaivwy THY TE TpoTépay 
avrg yevopivyny drodoyiay cui tiv wapamddag TEAEtwoty. 

15 * 
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death as martyrs in the same city. Here the legend attains its 
aim, but its real point of action only consists in what belongs to 
the life history of the Apostle Paul. Paul did actually come to 
Rome—the office in which he had hitherto laboured among the 
people, as the Apostle to the Gentiles, had led him thither—and 
it can also be looked on as an historical fact that he died there 
asa martyr. But all that we find in reference to Peter is from 
the first very doubtful and legendary. It cannot be disputed 
that he laboured for the Gospel beyond the bounds of Judea. 
At least the Acts of the Apostles represents him as not only 
going into Samaria, but also as travelling into the Phoenician 
cities, and according to Gal. ii. 11, he also went to Antioch. 
But on this point further information is wanting, and the pas- 
sage, 1 Cor. ix. 5, establishes no correct conclusion. The Apostle 
Paul indeed here says of himself, ux ov Exouev eovatav, adeAGiv 
yuvalka meptayev, We Kat of Aowrol amdcroAot, Kal of adeAgol TOU 
-kupfov kat Kngac, but this meprayery can only be meant of the 
Apostle himself, and the sense of the words can only be thus— 
whether he had not the right to take with him on his missionary 
journeys an adeA gn) yuv7 as the rest of the Apostles had an adeAgn 
yuvn. Inany case it may well be assumed that the foreign mis- 
sionary activity of the Apostle Peter, was directed exclusively to 
the Jews, according to the arrangements made Gal. 11.9. Of 
course there is some mention of the martyrdom of the Apostle 
Peter in the New Testament, but it is only in the apocryphal 
sounding addition to the Gospel of John, xxi. 18, 19, and here 
as well as in the fourth epistle of Clement of Rome, chap. 5, no 
place is ever specified. The legend of his residence in Rome is 
without doubt to be referred to the passage, 1 Peter v. 13, as the 
interpretation of Babylon by Rome agrees best with the whole 
nature of the Epistle. Perhaps we may see a slight allusion to 
this legend in the two passages, Acts xix. 21, and xxiii. 11. 
At the time, when the Apostle Paul first took the resolve to 
trave] from Ephesus, by Macedonia and Achaia to Jerusalem, he 
very emphatically declared ri pera ro yevéoOat pe éxel, Set pe 
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kal Pony tdeiv, and when he had successfully undergone the 
trial before the Sanhedrim, and the stormy scene with which 
it ended, the Lord must be represented as appearing to him 
on the following night, and encouraging him with the words, 
Dapoe we yap Steuapripw ra wept guov ele ‘IspovoaAnm, ovrw os 
det kat cig Pwunv pacrupica. In both these passages the idea 
is so expressly conveyed that the highest aim of his efforts, the 
fairest point of view of his completed apostolic course 1s the 
tic Pwuny paprupioat, that it cannot have taken place without 
some special intention. It may not be too bold to suppose 
that the idea of the Apostle Peter (who is represented by the 
legend as being already at Rome) may have floated in the mind 
of an author who throughout shows so decidedly apologetic a 
tendency. Whether this is so or not, the Apostle Paul had the 
actual truth on his side, but in order as clearly as possible to vin- 
dicate his claims, the author of the Acts of the Apostles makes 
him express beforehand his knowledge of his destination. 

In proceeding from the commencement of this legend to its 
further development, we find it divided into two different 
branches, one of which takes an Anti-Pauline, the other a 
Petrino-Pauline direction. The first of these forms is con- 
nected with Simon Magus, on whose account Peter came to 
Rome. The Acts of the Apostles represents them as meeting 
in Samaria. When the Apostle perceived the perverse con- 
dition of the Magus by his endeavour to partake of the 
Holy Spirit by unlawful means,:he recognized the danger of 
corruption which threatened Christianity through the Magus. 
Although this may really have been connected with the his- 
torical person of the Magus, it 1s easy to see in the Acts of the 
Apostles that he is the mythical representation of a Samaritan 
popular deity. As the Samaritan religion was considered as hea- 
then, so he was the representative as well of the heretical Chris- 
tianity mixed with heathen elements as of heathenism itself ;* 


* Die Chr. Gnosis, p. 306. Christenthum der drei ersten Jahrh. p- 1, 8, etc. 
treats exhaustively and accurately of Simon Magus. 
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and the Apostle Peter travelled from place to place, from 
land to land, from east to west, only to follow the Magus 
going before him, to combat him in every form, and to refute 
the godless doctrines promulgated by him. In this form the 
legend plays the chief part in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies, 
and in the writings connected with it. In the same form Euse-. 
bius recognizes it. As soon as the Magus had fled before the 
Apostle from the east to the west, and had so far carried his 
magic arts in Kome itself that he was there honoured as a God 
and had a statue erected to him—Peter also appeared there. 
Tlaparddag your émt rig abrigg KXavdlov Bacieiacg 4 wavayaoc 
cat diAavOowroraty Tay OAwY mpdvota TOY KapTEepoYy Kal péyav TWY 
"AtruatoAwy, Tov apetng Evexa Tw AOITWY aTavTWY TPOTYOpPOY, 
Ilérpov, iat tiv ‘Pwpny we ext rnAkovrov Auvpewva Biov yxetpa- 
ywyel O¢ édtatic yevvaiog Tov Ocow arpatnyoc totic Aslog Sma 
poakapevoc, thy roXvutivntoy éumropelav tov vonrov gwro¢ %& 
avatoAwy roic Kata Ova éxdpiGev gwe adrd kal Adyou Yuywv 
owriptov, TO kKnovypa Tic TWY OUpavuen BactAtiagc EVayyEACGpEvog. 
What is said here as well as by Justin Martyr in the “ apology,” 
regarding a statue erected to this Simon in Rome, in an island 
on the Tiber with this inscription, “ Simoni deo Sancta,” is an 
evident mistake, a confusion of Simon Magus with the Sabine 
Roman god Semo Sancus, (which also may have been originally 
allied with the ancient Eastern Sem-Semo), but the important 
legend of the Magus and the Apostle Peter cannot, have been 
derived from this. For this cause then the Apostle came at so 
early a period to Rome. Eusebius at the close of his narra- 
tive (ii. 15) appeals for the truth of this tradition to Clement 
of Alexandria, who has related the history in the sixth book 
of his Institutes, and to the corresponding testimony of 
Bishop Papias of Hieropolis,. It is here truly doubtful whether 
Clement and Papias are of any value as witnesses for the whole 
of the foregoing striking narrative of Simon Magus and 
Peter, or only for that part of it which refers to the Gospel 
of Mark. 
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About the reason which Mark may have had for composing 
his Gospel in Rome, Eusebins says: “the great impression 
which Peter had made on the Romish Christians by his brilliant 
victory over Simon Magus, had produced the lively wish in 
them to possess a written memorial of the Christian doctrine 
he had delivered to them. So on their pressing entreaty, Mark 
the companion of Peter, became the author of the Gospel 
handed down under his name.” As we see in Kusebius 
vi. 14, Clement really speaks of Peter’s activity in teaching 
in Rome, but whether this is also to be gathered from 
the elder Papias is doubtful, as Eusebius can scarcely have 
meant this by the passage (il. 39) quoted by him from the 
works of Papias, in which it is only said that the Gospel of 
Mark arose from the doctrinal teachings of the Apostle 
Peter. In the meanwhile the Romish origin of the Gospel 
of Mark seems to have been an ancient tradition, which 
nevertheless may have been well known to. Papias, and if 
it were well known to him why should, he not have been ac- 
quainted with all the rest which stood in close connection with 
it? Mark indeed came to Rome only as the companion of 
Peter, but for what cause could Peter at so early a period have 
come to Rome, if the presence of Simon Magus there had not 
afforded one? It is very possible that the legend in this 
form had a certain antithetical relation to the Apostle Paul. 
If Simon Magus be heathenism personified, then the Apostle 
Peter, who travelled everywhere after him, combating him and 
converting the people from his false doctrines, would with 
justice be specially described as the Gentile Apostle, which he 
really was not, but ought to have been, in order not to leave 
Paul alone to enjoy this renown. The pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies expressly ascribe this title to the Apostle Peter, as 
he himself says, iii. 89.“ dpuav sic ra E0vn ra wodAode Oz0d¢ 
réyoura, knpv&at kat croakua, Ore ele gore 6 Dede be ovpavov 
EKTIOE Kal ‘ynv kal Ta tv avToic mavTa OTWC ayatijcavTec auroy 
owOijvat SuvnPworv.”” This sphere, which we are accustomed to 
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see occupied exclusively by Paul, as the Apostle to the Gentiles, 
is here described as being equally filled by Peter, and in this 
same homily the matter takes a truly surprising aspect—it 
exhibits in Simon Magus, conquered by the Apostle Peter, no 
less a person than the Apostle Paul himself. It has been 
already shown what unequivocal attacks upon the Apostle Paul 
these Homilies contain, how especially they seek to represent 
him, according to their theory of revelation, as an Apostle forced 
on a wrong track, and as one who dispensed with all true 
authority. This attack runs through all the contents of these 
Homilies, What is so strongly advanced by Peter against Simon 
Magus, namely that he had called him a xareyywopévoc (Hom. 
xvii. 19) is stated with reference to the Apostle Paul (Gal. 
ii. 11). There is the same reference when Peter, in the letter 
to James which precedes the Homilies, chap. ii., speaks of a 
difference of doctrine which he not only knew of as a prophet, 
but because he could already see the beginning of evils. “ For 
some among the Gentiles,” he says, “have rejected the lawful 
doctrine which they received from me, and have adopted the 
lawless and unworthy doctrines of a man opposed to me. And 
already in my lifetime some have undertaken through artful 
interpretation of my teachings to transform them into exhorta- 
tions to the abolition of the law, as if I myself did not think 
and ‘teach freely and candidly the very opposite. This conduct 
of theirs is nothing but opposition to the laws of God, which 
were given by Moses, and testified to our Lord when he said 
with regard to his own everlasting duration, ‘Heaven and 
earth shall pass away before one jot or one tittle of the law shall 
fail’? Thus spoke He of whom are all things. But those 
persons who, I know not how, seem to know my meaning, and 
to understand that of the teachings which I deliver, better than 
I do myself, say of those teachings, that their doctrine and 
intention are such as J never intended them to be. If such 
persons in my lifetime dare to utter such lies, how much more 
will they dare to lig aftér my death !” 
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It cannot well admit of doubt that by this advOpwrwe type, 
whose avopuog kal ¢Avapwenye didacxaXia the Gentiles accepted, 
was understood the Apostle Paul. He is also that mAdvo¢ 
of whom Peter, Homil. u. 17., says, that before him Simon 
Magus had gone to the Gentiles—he after him. ére\Oov 
we okdTw pwc, we ayvola yvwotc, we vdow laatg. oUTwe 07 WE 
adn Big hwy mpopntne eipnkev, Towrov Wevdec Set 2ADeiv evayyé- 
Atov urd TAaVOv Tivdcg Kal EB° OUTwo pEra KaBalpecty Tov aytou 
romou evayyértov aAnbic Kpida diaweugpOijva, cic eravdpOworv 
Tov tcopéver aipécewv.. The false Gospel of this heretical teacher 
following on the true one, is: Pauline as to the abolition of 
the law, and the words pera xaOalpeoty rov aylov rdérov are not 
merely a chronological definition, but also an allusion to Acts 
xxi. 28, according to which passage the Jews fell upon Paul 
with the cry, éurd¢ éorww 6 dvOpwroc, 6 Kard Tov Aaov, kal Tuv 
vopou kal Tov TéToU-TObTOU TaVTac TavTaxoU SidaoKkwy, Eri OF Kal 
"EdAnvag tiohyayev tic Td tepdv Kal Kexolvwxs tov G&y.ov rérov 
rovrov. With regard to the occurrence here related, the attitude 
of the Apostle Paul, so inimical to any forced abolition of 
the Mosaic law, and the other institutions of Judaism, are desig- 
nated as a xaQufpeoie row ayiou rérov, in order to represent this 
wild, characteristically heathen disturbance about the law, as at 
the same time a prelude to the destruction by the Romans of 
Jerusalem and the Temple—the rdzoc¢ aytoc. 

All these accusations bespeak the genuine Hbionifish spirit 
and character of these Homilies. The Ebionites saw in the 
Apostle Paul only an apostate from the law, a false teacher, 
whose collected Epistles they cast away.* And Epiphanius 
could have mentioned, if he had chosen, many other things 
concerning their abuse of the Apostle Paul. As men 
would rather consider those who have become hated heretics, 
and innovators in religious matters, as never having been 
members of the religion against which they so sorely offended, 


* Jrenseus contra hacr. 1, 26. Eusebius, I. EB. 3, 27. 
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so the Ebionites inaintained that Paul was no Jew by birth, 
but a Greek or Gentile, springing from Gentile ancestors, and 
who only at a later time had become a proselyte to Judaism. 
To account for his inimical attitude towards Judaism there is 
a tale which reminds us of many other charges originating 
in the same spirit. The Ebionites asserted that when Paul 
came at a later period to Jerusalem and remained there for 
some time, he courted a daughter of the high-priest. With this 
view he became a proselyte, and allowed himself to be circum- 
cised. But as he did not succeed in obtaining the fulfilment 
of his wishes, he wrote in wrath and vexation against circum- 
cision and the Sabbath, and the law generally.* If on the other 
hand we assert that the Ebionites took so inimical a position 
against the Apostle Paul on account of their extreme heretical 
tendencies, still we must not forget that Ebionitism from the 
beginning comprised the same elements which at last constituted 
it a heresy, and the Jewish-Christian opponents already com- 
bated by the Apostle Paul in his Epistles, give the most un- 
doubted testimony as to what feeling prevailed against the 
Apostle Paul, in that most ancient period of the first existing 
Opposition between Ebionitism and Paulinism. These views 
and feelings against the Apostle Paul are brought forward 
throughout, in a greater or less degree, as the decided Ebionite 
element is of a more or less defined character. As Papias and 
Hegesippus belonged to the Jewish-Christian or Ebionite party, 
it cannot be surprising to find even in the few fragments of 
their writings which have been handed down, traces which make 
us.certain of their anti-Pauline tendency. Papias is very desirous 
(as he testifies of himself in Eusebius (H. BE. iii. 39) to collect 
together and keep in remembrance all which he thought worth 
mention, of the actual and enduring sayings of the immediate 
disciples of the Lord, which he held to be of more importance 
than their writings. To this end he made enquiries specially 


* Tlepi rov dytov UavrAov we PBAacPnpovyreg avbrov éyovet, wTooa ixw 
iyerv; Haer. 30, 25. {1 Epiphanius, Ch. 16. 
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of those who had stood in the most immediate connection with 
the original disciples of Jesus. “Ov yap,” he says, “ roi¢ 
ra moAAa Aéyoucw Exaipov Worep of ToAXol, adda roi¢g TaAnOH 
diddoKxovetv, ovdt roig tac adAorplag évroAde pvnuovedovor, 
adAa roig Tag Tapa Tov kuplou TH wicTet Sedouévac Kat at’ avrn¢ 
mapaytvopévac tig aAnOelac.” Therefore he carefully asked for 
what Andrew, Peter, Philip, Thomas, Matthew, or any other of 
the disciples of the Lord had said. There is no mention made 
here of the Apostle Paul, but it is not improbable that a man 
who laid so much weight on tradition which went back directly 
to the doctrine and person of Christ, should have had in view 
the Apostle Paul and his adherents, in speaking of those who 
tac adXorpiag tvroAde pyvnpovevovet, 1n Opposition to those who 
had been the recipients of the utterances of truth from the 
Lord himself.* Photius has preserved a remarkable fragment 
on Hegesippus, in his epitome of a work of the Monophysite 
Stephen Gobarus. The writings of Stephen Gobarus consist 
of a series of articles in which he has collected together the 
contradictory declarations of the teachers of the Church. On 
this point he says, drt ra aromacpéva roic Sualoig ayaa ove 
OpOarpde eidev Sure oC Heovoev, ovrE éxi Kapdtav avOpwrou 
avé3n, and continues in contrast to this: ‘Hyfjoimmog pévro., 

dpxaid¢ te avip kal amooroNKkdc év TH TipTTY TWY VTOMYNnUaTWY, 
—ovK 018’ Gru Kal rabav parny piv eipjoOa tavra Aéyet Kal Kara- 
WetdecIar rove ravra gapévove trwv te Dewy ypadwv Kai rov 
kupiou Aéyovrog’ praxaptot of OPBadpol duwv of BXAérovTEC Kal Ta 
wra vuwy ta akovovra. The first extract is taken from 1 Cor. 
ii. 9, and the charge of false doctrine seems therefore to point 
to the Apostle Paul. The charge of falseness is bused on these 
words and in opposition to them the declaration of the Lord, 
Matthew xiii. 16, is stated. In this passage Jcsus estcems his 
disciples blessed because they see and hear what many prophcts 
and rightcous men desired to see, and to hear, and had not 


* Bibl. Cod. 232. 
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seen and heard. The reason of their blessedness is the direct 
presence of the person of Jesus which was granted to the 
Apostles in their special relation to him. This utterance of 
the Lord seems to Hegesippus to be completely in contradiction 
to what the Apostle Paul says: 1 Cor. ii. 9. “adAa, xabwe 
yéyparra & OdBadpoc ovk ede, kal od¢ OUK HKOVGE, Kal ett Kapdfay 
—avOpadrov ov. avé3n 4 Hroiuacev 6 Oed¢ rote. ayarwow abrov Hyuty 
2 amexadvuiev 6 Oed¢ Oia Tov TvEbuarog avrov,” and as Hegesippus 
undoubtedly understands these words to refer to the way and 
manner in which Paul was asserted to have been called to the 
apostolic office by a special revelation, we have here the same 
opposition as is set up in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies, 
when these deny the true characteristics of apostleship to the 
Apostle Paul, because he had become an Apostle only by a 
visionary revelation, and not, as the other Apostles, by im- 
mediate intercourse with Jesus. Because this sanction of the 
apostolic office was wanting to him, Hegesippus declares him to 
be according to the Ebionite view a liar, and his assertion that a 
man may become an Apostle without any outward hearing or 
seeing, to be a groundless one (marny eipjyofa ravra). There 
is no reason whatever why we should take the words of 
Hegesippus in any other sense than that which they themselves 
precisely express, as all that we know of Hegesippus leaves us 
im no doubt of his Ebionitism. It is highly unsatisfactory to 
suppose with Neander that he may have said this, not out of op- 
position to Paul, but in eager zeal against the opponents of the 
material millenium which the Pauline passages already quoted 
and many others tend to oppose, in order to do away with the 
sensuous ideas of future happiness.* Such zeal for the material 
millenium would indeed point him out as a genuine Kbionite, 
from whom we must therefore expect the usual Ebionite views of 
the Apostle Paul.t It is only the strongest expression of these 


* Gesch. der. Chr. Kal. u. Kirche, 2’ A., p. 1160. 
{ It can only be alleged against this reading of the quotation from Hegesippus 
referring tothe Apostle Paul, that according to another fragment of the same 
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views when it was said directly of the Apostle Paul that he was 
no Jew but a Gentile—a Samaritan—that Simon Magus who 
was conquered by the Apostle Peter, and it may be that this 
form of the legend, according to which Peter in the dispute 
with the Magus followed him to Rome, eriginated in the anti- 
Pauline tendency of Ebonitism. 

The other form of the legend represents the two postion. as 
in fraternal agreement instead of being at enmity. They work 
together in their vocation, share the same martyr-death, and the 
scene of their common and glorious martyrdom is Rome, the 
Eternal City of the world. The comparison of the different 
witnesses on this legend shows clearly how it keeps decidedly 
in view this common object in Rome. Clement of Rome, the 
oldest witness on this point, merely speaks of the martyrdom 
with which the two Apostles ended the great work of their life. 
In his first Epistle to the Corinthians (chap. iu.), he reminds 
this church, which was again divided into parties, of the great 
mischief which is excited by envy and malevolence, and exhorts 
it to order and unity. After quoting some Old Testament ex- 
amples as proofs of this truth, he continues (chap. v.): “AXA fva 
ray apxalwy brodeypuatwy TavowpeBa, EAOwpev eri rove Eyyiora 
yevontvoug abdAnrac’ AdBwpev tig yeveag Huw Ta yevvaia 
Urodelypara. Ara ZhArov Kat POdvov of uéytorot kat Scxatdraror 


work of Hegesippus (Eusebius, H. E. iii. 32) the church up to the time of the first 
Gnostics had remained a pure untainted virgin, and only after the holy company of 
the Apostles was broken up, the d@eo¢ wAavn had their beginnmg. But it must 
not be forgotten that the Church at that time remained only ty ddndAw wov oxéres 
gwArevovrwy tioére rére THY, Et Kai TLvVEeg UEIpxov wapagGeipeiy Emcyec—podyTwy 
roy vyth Kavéva rou owrnpiov Knpvyparog. At that time also umipydy revec. 
As Peter speaks of such reveg in the Homilies, and also in the epistle to James, 
chapter ii., gre pov mepidyrog émexeipnoay rivec, &c. Although Hegesippus 
attaches no further importance to this rivec, because the immediate presence of the 
Apostle seemed to him so overpowering that a heretical element, even did it exist, 
could not flourish. The expressions avr?) 1) aAnOea, y %vOe0¢ cogia, in reference 
to the Person of Christ, which point out the truth to the Prophet in the Homilies, 
are very convincing as to the Ebionite character of Papias and Hegesippus. The 
living voice of this truth Papias thought he perccived in the traditions which he 
collected. 
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artvor 2HxOncav Kat Ewe Oavdrov FAPov. AdBwyuev mpd 
ddbarparv juwv rove ayaBoic ’AroordAouvc. ‘O [érpog dia 
ZiAov adtkov ovyX Eva, ove? db0, adAa wAslovac UTiveyKey TOvVOUC 
kal Gurw paptupijcac eropedOn cic Tov dpecAduevoy Todorov Ti¢ 
ddEnc. Ara SiAov 6 MavAoe vropovig PpaBetov bréloyev Emrakic 
deca poptoac paBdevbele ABacbeic, knput YEVOMEVOS tv TE Ti 
avaroAn Kal év ry dvcoe, ro YyEevvaiov Tig wioTEws avToU Kréo¢ 
EAaBev, Secatcoovyny dida—ac SAov rév Kdopoyv, kal emi Td Téppa 
rie Sbcewe 2ADwv, Kar papruphoag iml THVv NHyoupévwy, oUTWC 
amnAAayn Tov Kdopov, Kal tic tov a&yov rérov émopebOn 
Uropovng yEevduevog péytorog uméypaupoc. It may be reason- 
ably doubted here whether the paprupeiv of Peter is to 
be understood as referring specially to his martyrdom, or 
merely in a wider sense to his witness to the truth through 
his apostolic labours. But in this case there is so little advan- 
tage conceded to Peter over Paul that the former is really 
shown to hold a secondary place. Not only are the long en- 
during labours of Paul described with precise details, but it is 
expressly shown that he was a herald of the faith in the west as 
well as in the east, and arrived at the end of his career as the 
Teacher of the whole world. But there is not a word said 
tending to show that the two Apostles suffered martyrdom to- 
gether; we must therefore rather conclude on the contrary, that 
it was said only of Paul and not also of Peter that he worked in 
the west as well as in the east. Both Apostles truly became 
martyrs in the wider sense, but even here the difference must 
be pointed out, that Paul as zAQov emi 15 réppa rig Séicewe Kat 
Haprupyoag eri rw nyoupévwy is called the great example of 
steadfast endurance. Ata later period when the martyrdom 
of Peter was an established fact, there was at any rate some 
contradiction on the point whether both the Apostles suffered 
martyrdom at the same time. We find in the transactions of 
a Roman Synod, held under Bishop Gelasius I., the following 
sentence in reference to Peter, “ Cui data est etiam societas 
S. Paul, qui non diverso sicut heerctici garriunt, sed uno 
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tempore eodemque die, gloriosa morte cum Petro in urbe 
Roma cum Nerone agonizans coronatus est.”* It is true that 
here the question is only of a difference in the point of time, 
but as soon as we find it said that they did not share the same 
martyrdom in the same place, at the same time, the whole 
aspect of the affair is changed, and from the garrire charged to 
the heretics, we may conclude that there was a further differ- 
ence, resting on an older tradition. But the same interest, 
in which the Apostdes are placed in relation to each other and 
in which we really see them in the passage quoted from Cle- 
ment of Rome, although they are here again more separated, 
shows more and more in the further development of the legend 
that they as much as possiblg had everything in common. 
They not only suffered a common martyrdom at the same time, 
and in the same place, that is to say in Rome, but it is no acci- 
dental connection that unites them, they had entered on the 
journey to Rome from the same point of their common labours, 
in view of the same martyrdom. ‘This fact is especially 
brought forward in the testimony of the Corinthian Bishop 
Dionysius, who lived soon after the middle of the second 
century. Eusebius quotes him as a witness of the common 
Roman martyrdom of both the Apostles in the words (ii. 25), 
we O& Kara Tov avtov Gugw Kaipdyv étuapripynoav, KopivAiwy 
trioxotoe Atoviatoc tyypdpwe Pwpaioe 6miAdv WOé two waplo- 
Thow* Tavra Kal vpEic dia Tie TOcabTn¢ voUDEctac THY amd Tlérpou 
kat IlavAov gurelav yeveOetoav Pwpatwv re kat Kopi Oiwy ovvexep- 
acare. Kai yap augw kat tic tiv nuerépav Kdow Pov guredcavrec 
nuac dpolwe 82 kal cic rH “IraAlav éudas dida&avrec tuapripnoav 
kara rov avroyv kaipdv. The two Apostles not merely suffered 
the same martyrdom in Rome—they were also the common 
founders of the Corinthian as well as of the Romish Church— 
as Irenzeus says in the well-known passage: “maxima et 
antiquissima et omnibus cognita, a gloriossimus duobus Apos- 


* Contra her. iii. 3. 
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tolis Petro et Paulo—Rome fundata et constituta ecclesia.” 
The two Apostles stand side by side like brothers united to- 
gether in death as in life, both share the same renown. But 
this equilibrium is soon lost in the preponderance of one over 
the other. It is not only the simple historical truth which 
places them so fraternally together, the legend represents a rival 
interest springing up between them ; and Paul who in the first 
form of the legend took such an adverse part, is now every- 
where made to give place to Peter who has gained the upper 
hand of him. If both Apostles, as Tertullian says,* “ Felix 
ecclesia totam doctrinam cum sanguine suo profuderunt,” it is 
then only Peter who “ passioni dominicss adequatur,”” whilst 
Paul “ Johannis” (the Baptist) ‘exitu coronatur,”’ which is 
further strengthened by the statement of Origen,t that Peter 
after the preaching of the Gospel in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, 
Cappadocia, and Asia, had at last come to Rome also. év ‘Pay 
yevduevocg avecxoAotiaOn Kara Keparjc, Sutwe avric akwoac 
waQciy, whereon Ruffinus in his translation of the Ecclesiastical 
History of Eusebius gives the following commentary: “ Cruci- 
fixus est deorsum, capite demerso, quod ipse ita fieri deprecatus 
est ne exsequari Domino videretur,” although Tertullian takes 
no objection to the adzequari passioni dominices. Their graves 
even are not in the same place. The Presbyter Caius, living 
under the Roman Bishop Zephyrinus, first speaks as Eusebius 
maintains of the martyr graves of the two Apostles. In his 
work against the Montanist Proclus he may have mentioned 
the place, “tv0a rwv sipnuéywy aroordAwy ra igpad oxnvwpata 
? in the words “’Eya & ra rpdmaa ruév ’Aroc- 
ToAwy txw detEar Eav yap OeAfjone areAOety iwi rov Barlkavov, 
q emt thy 6d0v thy "Qoriav, eipjoec tra tpdraa tev radbryv 
idpvcapévwy thy éxxAnolav,” and Eusebius maintains, in proof of 
the trustworthiness of the traditions concerning Peter and 


cataréQerat,’ 


T De praeser. haer. c, 36. Compaready. Mark iv.5. Petrus passioni dominice 
adeequatur. 


{ In the passage in Eusebius, H. E. iii. 1. Compare Dem. Ey. 37. H. E. 2.25. 
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Paul that the places where the two Apostles were buried were 
generally known up to this time and were called by this name.* 
Caius does not indeed particularly describe the rpdémata of the 
Apostle, but there can be no doubt that already at this time 
the legend had assigned to the Apostle Peter the more dis- 
tinguished place in the Vatican, and to Paul on the contrary 
that outside the city on the way leading to Ostia. Still more 
striking is the subordination of Paul to Peter in the narrative 
of Lactantius: “ quumque jam Nero imperaret, Petrus Ro- 
mam advenit, et editis quibusdam miraculis, quee virtute ipsius 
Dei, data sibi ab eo potestate faciebat, convertit multos ad 
justitiam, Deoque templum fidele ac stabile collocavit. Qua 
re ad Neronem delata, quum animadverteret, non modo Rome, 
sed ubique quotidie magnam multitudinem deficere a cultu 
idolorum et ad religionem novam, damnata vetustate, transire, 
ut erat execrabilis ac nocens tyrannus—Petrum cruci affixit et 
Paulum interfecit.”?+ Here Paul is only casually mentioned, 
the legend confines itself to Peter only, he alone is the first 
and special founder of the Roman Church. As without doubt 
Simon Magus again plays a part in so general a review cf his 
miraculous deeds, this narrative presents that form of legend 
which receives its thoroughly complete legendary shape in the 
apocryphal Acta SS. Apostolorum Pauli et Petri. According 
to these Acta, when Paul came to Rome Peter was already 
there with Simon Magus. The greatest part of the people 
were converted by the preaching of the two Apostles. 

Peter indeed converted Nero’s wife Livia, and Agrippina the 
wife of the Prefect Agrippa; Paul converted many soldiers 
and dependants of the Court ; but the Magus working against 
them out of envy still obtained followers by his magic arts, 
although Peter strove against his sorcery by the miracles which 
he worked, by healing the sick, expelling demons, and raising 


® Meorovrat rv ioropiay 7 Mérpov wai Maddow eic dedpo eparjoaca éni ry 
avuro0Ot kotyunrnpiwy mpdcpnoce. H. EB. 2-25. 
Tt De Mort. persecut. C. 2. 
16 
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the dead. The contest of the two Apostles with the Magus 
carried on before the Emperor Nero ended indeed by the 
Magus being struck dead to the earth by the prayer of the 
Apostles, as he was about to ascend flying to heaven, and after 
his death, being divided into four parts and changed intoa 
stone consisting of four flints; while the two Apostles were put 
to death as martyrs by Nero’s command. Paul was beheaded 
outside the city, Peter was crucified, and by his own desire, on 
a reversed cross; for as the Lord who had come down to earth 
from heaven had been raised on a cross standing upright, so 
he who was summoned from earth to heaven, ought to turn his 
head to the earth and his feet to heaven. It may be seen by the 
explanation which Peter himself gives on this subject to Nero,* 
that the relation of Paul to Peter is worthy of being remarked. 
«Everything that Paul has said is true; for a long time I have 
received many letters from our Bishops all over the world, 
about what Paul said and did. When he was a persecutor of 
the lawt the voice of Christ called to him from heaven and 
taught him the truth, because he was not an enemy of our faith 
through malevolence but through ignorance. For there were 
before us false Christs such as Simon, and false Apostles and Pro- 
phets, who attacked the sacred writings and sought to abolish 
the truth. Against these there could only be opposed a man 
who from childhood had devoted himself to nothing else than the 
investigation of the secrets of the Divine Law, and the defence 
of truth and the persecution of falsehood. But as his per- 
secution did not arise from malevolence but only from a defence 
of the law, the truth appeared to him out of Heaven, and: said 


* Philo, part ii. p. 11. 

T Atwxrov yap avrov ovrog rov vépmou, dw) avrdv Xpicrov éx rov ovpavod 
éxddeoe. If Paul was converted as a persecutor of the law, then his conversion to 
Christianity is represented as a conversion from his enmity to the law. Law and 
truth, or Christianity, are here identical. From this standpoint, the original 
Ebionitish one—the Apostle’s persecution of Christianity was confounded with his 
Christian Antinomianism. He was to be converted from his Antinomianism if he 
were to be of any value as an Apostle. 
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‘I am Jesus whom thou persecutest, cease from persecuting 
me, for thou shalt be seen to fight against the foes of truth.’ ” 
In this form has mythical tradition as completely as possible 
perpetuated its conciliatory tendency. Not only are all the 
elements of the legend adopted, but the two Apostles are 
brought as closely together as is possible whilst granting the 
superiority of Peter. Peter is in Rome with the Magus, but 
the scene is now laid in the reign of Nero, in order that the 
Apostle Paul may take part in it. There is now still a slight 
trace to be found of his Ebionite identification with the Magus, 
for his conversion by Christ is necessary for the purpose of 
the contest with the Magus. In proportion as he is recognized 
by Peter, as an Apostle and a brother, must he be subordinate 
to him. Only through him is he legitimatized. When the two 
Apostles prepare for the last and crowning act, the conquering 
of the Magus, the Acta make Paul himself say to Peter: ‘It 
becomes me to pray to God on my knees—but it becomes thee 
to bring to nothing what thou seest the Magus do, because thou 
wert first chosen by the Lord.” Peter was the special miracle- 
worker and conqueror of the Magus.* 

If we look through the legend in its various forms and modifi- 
cations we cannot ignore the interest which it takes throughout 
in the cause of Peter. Considering the actual facts which lie at 
the root of the matter, Paul has indisputably the nearest and most 
unequivocal claim to having founded the Roman Church, and 
yet it is Peter who eventually gathers all the conclusions drawn 
from these facts to himself, and leaves Paul scarcely any share 


* The form in which these Acta have come down to us cannot be very ancient; 
but the traditional elements which they contain are much older. Origen scarcely 
says anything of the crucifixion, card xepadijc, neither of the appearance of Christ 
related also in these Acta, as having been vouchsafed to Peter before his martyrdom, 
when Christ told him he should be crucified again. Wherefore Origen refers to 
axpatecc Tlavdov. In Joh. 1, xx. c. 12. Compare De princ. 1, 2. Fortasse 
hee Acta, remarks Thilo, Part ii. p. 24, fuerunt Petri et Pauli sicut probabile est, 
Predicationes Petri et Pauli fuisse unum idemque scriptum quod modo sub alteru- 
trius modo sub utrius que nomine allegatur. 


16 * 
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in the matter. This evident bias not only necessarily casts 
suspicion on the legend, but it opposes the real historical 
facts in a manner which can only be explained by the same 
bias. The Acts of the Apostles which bears a documentary 
character, most particularly, in their account of the travels 
of the Apostle to Rome, says nothing of a meeting between 
Peter and Paul in Rome, and thus so far confirms the sup- 
position which is generally advanced, that the companion- 
ship of the two Apostles began after the time when the Acts of 
the Apostles concludes. If the two Apostles really (as the 
Corinthian Bishop Dionysius seems to assert) travelled from 
Corinth to Italy and Rome in company, this must have been 
a different journey from that described in the last chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles, since not the least trace is found 
either in the Acts of the Apostles, or in the Epistles reputed 
to have been written during Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, that 
he had been in company with the Apostle Peter during his 
journey (which besides did not touch at Corinth) or during his 
stay at that time in Rome. If this were the case he must have 
been liberated from his imprisonment, and then immediately 
afterwards have undergone a second with Peter. On what can 
we found the probability of such a supposition? As the testi- 
mony of Kusebius (as has been already remarked) rests only 
on references drawn from the second Epistle to Timothy, so 
this Epistle can alone afford a proof of this supposition. The 
genuineness of the pastoral Epistle however has for so long a 
time been called in question, and the right of doubt so fully 
acknowledged that nothing certain can be established on such 
insecure data. We may therefore lay so much greater weight 
on the passages from the Clement of Rome above quoted. 
Neander decidedly maintains that the répya ring Sécewe, the 
borders of the West to which Paul went, do not mean Rome, 
but must naturally refer to Spain. We must conclude by this 
account of Clement that Paul carried out his resolve to travel 
into Spain, or that at least he left Italy, and we are therefore 
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obliged to assume that he had been liberated from his Roman 
imprisonment.* This is however a very ungrounded cons 
clusion, and in spite of all Neander’s protestations I must 
maintain that the well-known expression répua rig Sécewe must 
be taken differently. The question, as Schenkel also rightly 
acknowledges, is whether Clement speaks of a répua rig Sicewe 
in an objective sense, which was the répua for all the world, or 
in a subjective sense, which would make it a répua for Paul 
only. For all the world it would indeed have been the répua 
ric Ovcewc of the extreme west; for Paul it must have been the 
place that set the last western limit to his further progress. 
If this limit to his apostolic labours were set in Rome, why 
should Rome not have been called répua in reference to the 
Apostle, as it Jay in the western land in a place most nearly 
answering to the description répua ring Stcewo? t+ He came 
sie TO Téppa Tie Svaewe must, as I have before stated, mean 
simply, he came to his appointed goal in the west, which as it 
lay in the Occident, was the natural goal of his Occidiri, and 
this meaning can very naturally be extracted from the words. 
If any further objections are advanced to this explanation I 
refer to my former remarks. ft 

If these two points of support are withdrawn from the 
supposition of a second imprisonment, it falls to pieces, and 
positive grounds may be taken against it, that is, the impro- 
bability that the Apostle under the circumstances as they then 
existed, should have been released from one imprisonment only 
to undergo another. If in accordance with the most probable 
reckoning we place the arrival of the Apostle Paul in Rome in 
the spring of the year 62, and take the two years’ duration of 
his imprisonment, of which the Acts of the Apostles speaks, 


* Gesch. der Pflanzg. 3rd Ed. p. 455. 

+ Schenkel. Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1841, page 71. Die zweite Gefangenschaft 
des Apostel Paulus. 

t Compare Tib. Zeitschrift fur Theol. 1831, p.4. Die Christus-Partei, &c., p. 
149, and the so-called Pastoral Bricfe, p.63. ‘Tib. Zeitschrift f. Theol. 1838, 3. 
Ueber den Ursprung des Episc. page 46. é 
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what can be more natural than to suppose that the Apostle 
became a victim in the year 64, of the Christian persecution 
under Nero, which is described by Tacitus (Annal. 15. 44)? 
How unlikely is the assumption that he was freed at so fatal a 
period for the Christians after an imprisonment of two years’ 
duration! and how can we imagine that the scene was repeated 
so short a time afterwards under circumstances so nearly simi- 
lar! We may all the more take a stand on this reading of the 
catastrophe in the life of the Apostle,* as the combinations 
are so arbitrary in which we see it involved, as soon as it is 
attempted to bring it into the necessary agreement with the 
data involving a second imprisonment. 

For the same reason, the more improbable that a second im- 
prisonment of the Apostle Paul appears, the more problematical 
becomes the martyrdom at Rome of the Apostle Peter. It 
is rendered impossible by its connection with the history. The 
two Apostles may have been together in Rome, and died there 
—but they could not have done so unless we submit their 
common residence in Rome to the limits assigned in the Acts 
of the Apostles. The accounts of the Apostle Paul do not 
authorize us in overstepping these lmits; but what probabi- 
lity has the martyrdom of the Apostle Peter at Rome, if we 
consider it according to the historical value of the testimony 
in its favour. The oldest and most authentic testimony 
which we possess in the Epistles written by Clement of 
Rome in Rome itself, says nothing of a martyrdom of the 
Apostle, and Dionysius of Corinth only, speaks decidedly 
on the point. But what a mean idea we must form of the 
historical trustworthiness of these testimonies if we only 
hold to the one, which, in direct opposition to the Apostle’s 
Epistles to the Corinthians, represents not Paul alone as the 

* We may compare for example the combinations (which else are not the worst of 
their kind) made by the author of the treatise in the Theol. Quartalschr. Ueber 
den Auferthalt des Apostels Petrus in Rom. 1820. Page 628. 1830. P. 636. 


+ Neander, page 454, does not himself understand the expression of Paul, 
paprupeiy imi rev youpévwy, to mean a martyr death. 
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founder of that church, but associates Peter with him. We 
must conclude that Peter went to Corinth as little as that he 
was the founder of the Corinthian Church. It must have been 
the Petrine party in Corinth who, desirous of usurping the 
merit of having founded the Corinthian Church, caused the 
assertion to be made that Peter had been in Corinth. We may 
lay especial weight on the testimony of Dionysius of 
Corinth, in opposition to that of Caius of: Rome, not only 
because he lived half a century earlier, but also because without 
the interest which’ Caius may perhaps have had in enhancing 
the glory of the Roman Church by such a fact. Dionysius 
openly testifies that the two great Apostles died in Rome, and 
not in Corinth. Dionysius, indeed, lived half a century before 
Caius, but the former even was separated by an interval of 
more than a century from the circumstance to which he bears 
witness. He therefore can only testify to the legend handed 
down to his time of the common journey of the two Apostles 
from Corinth to Rome, and their martyrdom, which ensued. 
And we have no means of knowing whether this legend is 
merely a legend or the account of a real historical fact. The 
bias which Caius of Rome had to his own Church, is of course 
not to be found in Dionysius ; but the question is not whether 
the one or the other is the originator and author of the legend 
in a special interest, but only whether an unhistorical legend 
even in their day traditionally handed down, was believed and 
related by them as historically true. This possibilty certainly 
cannot .be disputed, and if the readiness with which such legends 
are believed, would seem to presuppose a certain interest in 
them, how easily can we imagine such an interest as existing 
in the case of Dionysius of Corinth! Legends tending to the 
glorification of the Apostles were in general readily believed. 
And indeed most willingly in cases where at the same time 
the glorification of the church to which the believers belonged 
was enhanced.~ Was not this also the case here? Was it not 
then highly honourable to tho Corinthian Church that the twa 
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great Apostles should be represented as having been at Corinth 
together, at the most glorious moment of their lives, that they 
had been directed thither either by common agreement or by a 
higher call, in order to set out thence on the journey to their 
martyrdom in the capital of the world—to that death which 
was to glorify their whole lives? And does not this interest 
in placing the city of Corinth on the same footing as the city 
of Rome, and in making the light shed by the two Apostles 
glorify both cities, show itself in the writings of the Corinthian 
Bishop? ‘Thus have ye also,” (he writes to the Roman 
Christians) “ by your admonitions (the epistle of the Roman 
Bishop Soter to the Corinthians, which Dionysius was answer- 
ing) brought into union what Peter and Paul founded.” (raw 
ard Tlérpov «at TlabAou gurelav yevnOeicav ‘Pwyatwy re xai 
KépivOiov cvvexepacare, t.c. ye have renewed the union in which 
both the Churches founded by the same Apostles—the Corin- 
thian and the Roman, are joined together.) “ For after both 
Apostles had planted our Corinth for us” (cic rijy spertpav 
Képww8ov guredcavreg pac, founded our Corinthian Church) 
“ they went together teaching in the same manner into Italy, 
and died the same martyr death at the same time.” Does not 
& special interest betray itself in these transformed facts of 
history, where, contrary to all historical facts, Peter is repre- 
sented as the founder of the Corinthian Church as well as 
Paul ? 

In the case of the third in our list of witnesses, Caius of 
Rome, we may well grant the possibility of a special interest ; 
but the more that it 1s considered that he wrote in Rome itself, 
that he gives the precise localities of the Vatican and of the 
road to Ostia, the more unlikely it is that there should be 
any error in this statement, because thousands would directly 
have contradicted his mistakes. Caius indeed speaks of the 
tpd7ata of the two Apostles in Rome with exact reference to 
the locality, but of what value can the testimony of an author 
be who is separated by the interval of nearly half a century 
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from the fact of the death to which the graves bear witness ? 
His testimony is only of value as showing that what he states 
about the two Apostles was told and believed in Rome at the 
time when he wrote. Of course it is incredible that there is 
any error in this statement, and thousands would have imme- 
diately contradicted him, if he had stated as the current Roman 
tradition, that of which no one in Rome knew anything. People 
do not confound fact with legend. There can be as little doubt 
that it was really a legend, as that it had no historical founda- 
tion. 

But the contents of a legend do not enhance its historical 
trustworthiness. Neander himself acknowledges that the later 
tradition of the crucifixion of Peter, which in his humility he 
thought it too much honour to endure in the same manner as 
the Holy One had done, and therefore prayed to be crucified 
with his head downwards, bears the stamp of a later and more 
sickly piety, than that of simple apostolic humility.* How 
dearly bought is the theory of the Apostle Peter’s presence 
in Rome, which is a purely historical question for Protestants 
and not of the slightest consequence to him, if it is only to be 
gained at the price of sacrificing the genuine apostolic cha- 
racter to a mere empty show of humility! But if we only take 
our stand on Tertullian’s “ adsequari passioni dominice#,” what 
probability can even this have had in the circumstances under 
which the Apostles must have died.t If the two Apostles had 
formed one sacrifice to a Roman persecution of the Christians, 
there would have been no difference made between them in 
respect to the way and manner of their execution, least of all 
such a difference as would so exactly have carried out the 
legend of the remarkable rival interests between them. The 
localities of the two graves even betray the existence of the 


* Page 473. 

t If we believe with Tertullian in his ‘“‘ Petrus passioni dominice adequator,” we 
must for the same reason believe with him in the truth of the martyrdom at 
Rome by oil of the Apostle Juhn, which is attested in the same passage. 
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same rival interest, since Paul, the more foreign preacher of 
Christ, was allotted a grave on the road to Ostia, whilst Peter 
was glorified by obtaining the highest honour of a martyr’s 
grave in the widely renowned theatre of the persecution in the 
garden of Nero. That which in the Epistle of Clement of Rome 
is vaguely represented as a martyrdom, grows with the growth 
of the legend into a firmly established and widely localized 
tradition.* 

It has been so far necessary to enter into the connexion of 
the legend affecting the two Apostles in order to be able more 
exactly to determine what facts he at their foundation. It 
appears from our foregoing investigation, that the life history 
of Paul is the historical foundation and pomt of connection 
from which the web of tradition has spun itself in different 
directions. Everything which is represented as having actually 
occurred is true of Paul and not of Peter. What is related of 
Peter is only the traditional reflex of the historical reality 
belonging to the life of Paul. But the legend resulting from 
this implies that Paul must first have renounced all that was 
of importance in the results of his life, in order that it might 
be transferred to that of Peter, and only retained any peculiar 
worth to which his right was incontestable in a manner which 
showed that any honour he possessed was but the reflected 
splendour of the higher glory streaming from Peter. Thus the 
legend has freely handled in its own interest the three historical 
facts which have been .under our consideration—namely the 


* Nero's amphitheatre was at the foot of the Vatican. Tacitus, annal. xiv. 14; 
in the same place were the gardens of Nero. Peter is represented as having been 
buried there, where a Church was afterwards built to him. Compare Roma antica 
di F. Nardini, Ed. iv. di A. Nibby, T. iv. Rom. 1819, page 358, where the Italian 
antiquarian asks, forse Nerone immanissimo in far strage di Christiani usd poi 
pieta in distruggere il suo circo per concedervi loro la sepoltura? In the descrip- 
tion of the City of Rome V. E. Plattner. C. Bunsen, &c. ii. 1, 1832, page 52, it 
is remarked on the words of Caius quoted above, ’Eyw dé ra rpéata, precisely 
considered this can only be a testimony that the Apostle here suffered in this per- 
secution, the city of the martyr death may be the token of the victory of the 
Christians, even if it were not his burial place. But Eusebius evidently under- 
stands the words of Caius as referring to the graves of the Apostles. 
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apostolic mission to the Gentiles, the residence in Rome, and 
the martyrdom there. There are accordingly three special 
explanations of the different forms of the legend. In order to 
displace Paul from the sphere in which he first moved in his 
apostolic work among the Gentiles, Peter is represented in 
opposition to him as the true Gentile Apostle, and he himself 
as having adopted the part of a false Apostle preaching Gentile 
doctrines. Scarcely had historical truth been in so far brought 
to bear on the subject as to allow Paul to maintain his historical 
existence, and to place the two Apostles on an equal footing in 
dignity, than Paul is made to yield the first place to Peter in 
everything which men either could or would not recognize as 
his peculiar right, such as the establishment of the more im- 
portant churches, the Roman and the Corinthian, the honour 
of martyrdom suffered in Rome, and the burial there. It is 
impossible not to see in all this the reflex of the different forms 
of the relations in which the chief parties in the apostolic and 
post-apostolic ages, stood with regard to each other. It.cannot 
be doubted that the Jewish Christians saw in the Apostle Paul 
only the opponent and enemy of the law, and of the continuance 
of the Jewish Christianity which rested upon the law, and that 
they ought to oppose him by all the means at their disposal, in 
all the Gentile Christian Churches. But the greater the pro- 
gress was which Christianity made among the Gentiles through 
the efforts of the Apostle Paul and his followers, the less could 
it fail in establishing what, in spite of the influence of the 
Jewish Christians, must have been taken as the principles of 
Pauline Christianity. Thus there arose a contradiction which 
could not continue to exist in its rude aspect if the Christian 
Church was to preserve its unity. ‘That it did so preserve it, 
is a historical fact; but it is a false statement to say that it was 
Pauline Christianity alone which won the victory over the 
Jewish Christianity which opposed it. The two parties, by 
concessions on each side, became so mingled that in many in- 
stances we find Judaism still bearing the upper hand, and 
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writings such as the Acts of the Apostles, and many of the post- 
apostolic Epistles of the Canon testify to what concessions the 
Pauline party submitted, either voluntarily or forced by the 
power of circumstances. Thus in the legend concerning the 
fate of the two Apostles, we have not placed before us a picture 
describing the end of their life and of their characteristics, but 
only of that of the parties depending on their persons and 
histories. So considered, and treated in their true character, 
these legends, notwithstanding their unhistorical contents 
possess a true historical value, as living pictures of the age, 
with its actuating motives and its efforts, displaying also how 
essentially different history becomes if we not only accept as 
history what is mere legend, but also if we continue to add to 
an already unhistorical series of facts, in order to complete the 
connection of legends which do not exactly fit into each other. 
An example of this we have in the theory of the second im- 
prisonment of the Apostle Paul, and we must once for all free 
ourselves from this groundless view, in order that we may not 
render still more aimless and incorrect our free enquiry into the 
relations of the first Church in that most ancient time. 
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THE EPISTLES OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue foregoing inquiry shows what a false picture of the in- 
dividual character of the Apostle Paul we should obtain if we 
had no other source than the Acts of the Apostles from which 
to derive our knowledge of it. The Epistles of the Apostle 
are then the only authentic documents for the history of his 
apostolic labours, and of the whole the relation in which he 
stood to his age, and in proportion as the spirit that breathes 
through them is great and original, so do they present the 
truest and most faithful mirror of the time. The more we 
study the Epistles the more we perceive that a rich and 
peculiar life is summed up in them, as the most direct testi- 
mony to it. Only in the Epistles is that shadow, whose false 
image the Acts of the Apostles brings forward in the place of 
the real Apostle, placed in direct contrast with him. That all 
these thirteen Pauline Epistles, which Christian antiquity una- 
nimously recognized, and handed down as the Epistles of the 
Apostles, can not make equal claim to authenticity, and that 
many of them have against them an overwhelming suspicion 
of unauthenticity, is a result of later criticism, which is still 
gaining more general acceptance. If we consider the pre- 
sent state of the criticism of the Pauline Epistles it may now 
be the place to form our judgment in accordance with the 
foregoing inquiry, on the same classification, on which Eusebius, 
in his classic passage on the canon, proceeded, when he 
delivered his judgment on the writings composing the canon 
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of the New Testament, drawn from the historical testimony 
lying before him. The Pauline Epistles divide themselves 
into Homologoumena, and Antilegomena. 

In the Homologoumena there can only be reckoned the four 
Epistles which must on all accounts be considered the chief 
Epistles of the Apostle, namely the Epistle to the Galatians, 
the two Epistles to the Corinthians, and the Epistle to the 
Romans. There has never been the slightest suspicion of 
unauthenticity cast on these four Epistles, on the contrary, 
they bear in themselves so incontestably the character of 
Pauline originality, that it is not possible for critical doubt to 
be exercised upon them with any show of reason. All the rest 
of the Epistles, which are commonly ascribed to the Apostle, 
belong to the class of Antilegomena; but even according to the 
idea attached by Eusebius to the word, this does not by any 
means imply a positive assertion of actual unauthenticity, but 
only indicates the opposition to which their authenticity has 
been partly already exposed, and that to which it may still 
further be exposed, since among all these lesser Pauline 
Epistles, there is not a single one against which, from the 
standpoint of the four chief Epistles, some objection or other 
cannot be raised. In their entire nature they are so essentially 
different from the four first Epistles, that even if they are con- 
sidered as Pauline, they must form a second class of Epistles 
of the Apostle, as they must have been composed for the most 
part at a later period of his apostolic course. But as Eusebius 
himself makes another division of his Antilegomena, and estab- 
lishes another class which he designates as spurious, in refer- 
ence to which opposition no longer remains a mere inward 
doubt, but brings to light the overwhelming probability of 
real unauthenticity, so in these deutero-Pauline Epistles there 
is nothing wanting to make the critical sentence incline more 
and more to this view as regards them. According to my 
views, and those of other critics, the so-called Pastoral Epistles 
must’ be placed in this subdivision of the Pauline Antilegomena. 
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It follows then that there are three classes of Pauline Epistles, 
a classification which rests also on an ancient authority. ‘The 
Marcionite canon, whose ’ArdorodAoc is the most ancient collec- 
tion of Pauline Epistles known to us, does not contain the 
generally received thirteen Epistles of the Apostle; but only 
ten, excluding the three Pastoral Epistles. Im any case the 
Pastoral Epistles in their relation to the Canon of Marcion 
make a separate class, and on that account perhaps are not 
comprehended in it. If they are wanting because they were 
not in existence at the time, they of course would not be after- 
wards included as spurious in a collection which only professed 
to contain genuine Pauline Epistles. If they were in exist- 
enee at the time, but unknown to Marcion (and this is scarcely 
credible if they had been long existing as genuine Pauline 
Epistles), their relation to this Canon remains the same, they 
were not included because they were not Pauline writings. 
Thus if, being already recognized writings, they were excluded 
from the Marcionite Canon, they were excluded as being 
writings which were held by the compiler of this Canon not to 
be Pauline: and by this exclusion they must be condemned 
as not Pauhne, and must be also considered as writings 
which, if not dating from a notoriously later period, still at 
least are wanting in the genuine Pauline character. From 
the standpoint of the Marcionite Canon, these Epistles must 
be in any case considered as composing the last class of 
the Hpistles generally ascribed to the Apostle Paul. If we 
proceed from the Epistles which are wanting in the Canon 
to those which it really contains, we find two classes which 
agree with the above classification, namely a series of 
Pauline Epistles of the first class, and another of the second 
class. According to Epiphanius, (Har. 42. 9.) the Pauline 
Epistles in the Canon of Marcion were arranged as follows: 
—Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans, 1 and 2 Thessa- 
lonians, Ephesians (but to which Marcion has affixed the in- 
scription, “‘T'o the Laodiceans”’) Colossians, Philemon, and 
17 
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Philippians. In this arrangement of the Pauline Epistles 
we must bear in mind the prominence given to the Epistle 
to the Galatians, and the reason of this may be found in the 
importance which this Epistle must have held in the teach- 
ings of so decided an anti-judaistic follower of Paul as Marcion. 
The rest of the Epistles must also have been arranged from the 
point of view of their greater or less importance with regard 
to the teachings of Marcion, but we cannot understand why 
the two Epistles to the Corinthians should precede that to the 
Romans, and still less why the rest should follow precisely in 
the order they do. If we assume that this arrangement 
is in accordance with the order of time in which they were 
written, the two Epistles to the Thessalonians stand in the 
way, a8 in this case they ought not to come just after the 
Epistle to the Romans, but ought to precede the whole, as 
they were the first written. And yet we must recognize a 
certain reference to the order of time in the fact that the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians follow immediately the four prin- 
cipal Epistles. If we consider all these facts, we can only 
explain the Marcionite Canon by the supposition that it con- 
sists of two separate collections. The first collection is com- 
posed of four Epistles. Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and 
Romans, which could only be so placed by following a chrono- 
logical order. The second collection must also have been 
arranged chronologically—although we cannot rightly under- 
stand why it was commenced with 1 and 2 Thessalonians, and 
why the Epistle to the Philippians follows immediately that to 
Philemon. However we may decide on the question of there 
being two collections, a very remarkable phenomenon of this 
Canon remains certain, namely, that we find in it, in a 
second series, all those lesser Pauline Epistles which in many 
respects are so different from the chief Epistles that they 
afford more or less occasion for critical doubt, and the sup- 
position very naturally presents itself, that unless weighty 
reasons are brought forward against their unauthenticity, the 
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secondary position of these collected Epistles can only be 
owing to their having been first brought forward as deutero- 
Pauline, after the collection of genuine Pauline Epistles had 
been concluded. As they professed to be Pauline Epistles 
they would in that case have been united with the original 
genuine Kpistles of the Apostles, but the way and manner in 
which they are connected with them betrays their later origin, 
and it is just as natural that they should be separated from the 
others, being later Epistles although held as Pauline, as it is 
natural that the Pastoral Epistles opposed to the Marcionite 
teaching, should be entirely excluded from that Canon. In this 
way this Canon has become allied to the name of a man who 
made an epoch in the history of Pauline Christianity, which to 
him seemed the only pure, real Christianity, and in this respect 
is of the greater importance, as there is generally ascribed to 
the heretic a critical datum, which is not without importance 
in the interests of modern criticism on the Pauline Epistles.* 

* As the importance of the reasons which are added against the origin and 
character of the lesser Epistles cannot, according to all probability, be diminished 
by further unrestrained critical inquiry, but, on the contrary, rather strengthened, 
it is really the simplest and most natural way of procecding to divide the Epistles 
standing in the Canon under the name of the Apostle, into authentic and unauthentic, 


Pauline and pseudo-Pauline, and to arrange the later ones according to their 
probable chronological order. 
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Tae Genuine Episties oF THE APOSTLE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


Accorpina to general opinion, the Galatian churches (ai 
éxxAnoiat tie Tadarlac, Gal. 1.2) were founded by Paul him- 
self. The passages i. 8, iv. 13, 19,im which the Apostle speaks 
of his preaching the Gospel among the Galatians, would seem 
to leave little doubt on this point, but the Acts of the Apostles 
gives us no certain information about the time and occasion 
when it took place. It is true that the founding of these 
churches, according to the account in the Acts of the Apostles, 
can only be placed during the time of the second journey of 
the Apostle (xvi. 6,&c.) as he went at that time into Galatia, 
and on the third journey when he again went into Galatia, 
he only “ strengthened” the disciples who were already in 
existence there, Acts xvii. 23. Yet it is remarkable that 
the author of the Acts of the Apostles, xvi. 6, without saying 
anything of the founding of a Christian church, represents 
the Apostle as travelling through Phrygia and Galatia, and, as 
we must see, represents also this journey as being so hurried 
that we can hardly suppose that his residence in those coun- 
tries was a lengthy one. And to this conclusion we are neces- 
sarily led by the Acts of the Apostles. With regard to the 
members of this church, the general opinion is that they 
consisted partly of Jewish and partly of Gentile Christians. 
That there were Jewish Christians among them is all the more 
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probable as many Jews lived in Asia Minor generally, and 
therefore also in Galatia (compare 1 Peter i. 1.); and we may 
also suppose that the Apostle would not have spoken of the Law 
and of the Old Testament as he does in Galatians iii. 2, 13, iv. 
3, 31, if there had not been Jews among the readers of his 
Epistle. This last observation however does not carry much 
weight, as a knowledge of the Old Testament is supposed to 
have been possessed also by those Gentiles who were inclined 
either to Judaism or Christianity. It may therefore remain 
doubtful whether there were any Jewish Christians in the 
Galatian Church, and although this is not in itself entirely 
improbable, yet 1t cannot be taken as certain, for the Epistle 
itself in many places (compare iv. 8, v. 2, vi. 12) undeniably 
bears witness that the Apostle was speaking to Gentile 
Christians. : 

What the Apostle designed in writing this Epistle to the Gala- 
tian Church is seen very decidedly in the Epistle itself. The Gala- 
tian Christians were very near falling away from the Gospel as it 
had been preached to them by the Apostle, i. 6, iii. 1, 3, iv. 9, &c., 
21, v. 2, &c., 7. This was the result of the influence of strange 
teachers, who had entered into these churches after the Apostle, 
and made the Galatian Christians go astray in Christianity 
through the fear that they could not be saved by a doctrine 
like that of the Apostle Paul. These teachers represented to 
them that before all things they must submit to circumcision, 
v. 2,11. Here we first meet with those Judaising opponents 
with whom the Apostle had to maintain so severe a struggle in 
the churches which he founded, and they indeed here com- 
pletely show that rugged Judaistic stamp which marks them 
as opponents of the Pauline Christianity. Their opposition 
to the apostolic work of the Apostle Paul did not indeed go 
so far as to deny to the Gentiles participation in the Messianic 
salvation; in this respect they allowed the limits of Judaism 
to be broken through, but they were on this account all the 
more zealously desirous to hold fast the principle that even in 
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this wider sphere, salvation could only be obtained in the form 
of Judaism. To Judaism there must always belong an absolute 
right over the Gentiles. It was therefore simply impossiblé 
that a man should be saved by Christianity unless he acknow- 
ledged Judaism, and submitted to everything which Judaism 
prescribed as the necessary conditions of salvation. Whilst 
they placed this principle in the highest place of all, they set 
before them the especial task of repairing the injury which the 
Apostle Paul had done in preaching his Gospel of freedom 
from the law, by using all energy m enforcing the necessity of 
observance of the law, that the Gentiles might not be so much 
converted to Christianity as to Judaism. Where, according to 
their views, the Apostle Paul stood forth as an innovator and as 
revolutionary, they were desirous of interposing with their 
conservative principles to repair the evil, and to make the 
new ideas and doctrines, in which the salvation of mankind was 
comprised, depend entirely on the positive foundation of 
Judaism. It lies in the very nature of the case that they 
should exhibit themselves as the opponents of the Apostle 
Paul, and that wherever they come in contact with him, they 
should manifest the most decided and obstinate opposition to 
him; but this opposition doves not justify us in seeing in them 
nothing but hereties, impostors, and corrupters,—nothing but 
persons who from bad motives made it their business to inter- 
fere with the beneficent work of the Apostle, hindering and 
disturbing it. Of course the Apostle Paul himself thus repre- 
sents them, but we must not forget that party is here opposed to 
party, and each side takes up the affair in question and judges 
of it from its own partieular standpoint. We have no reason 
for assuming that these opponents of the Apostle were not 
thoroughly in earnest in the views and principles which they 
defended, or that they did not act up to them in perfect good 
faith as far as we can see; and indeed the whole impression 
which they make on us is that of men so entirely rooted in the 
opinions and principles for which they contended, that they 
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could not separate themselves from them or raise themselves 
abovethem. In one word, they were Jews or Jewish Christians 
of the genuine old stamp, who could so little find a place in the 
more liberal atmosphere of Pauline Christianity that they 
thought the very ground of their existence would be cut from 
under them, if Judaism was no longer to have its absolute power 
and importance. Butitis by no means here sought to deny that 
they permitted themselves to employ the most unjust accusations 
and most malicious calumnies against the Apostle Paul, since 
these are never wanting in every strife of parties, but we must 
not displace the point of view of the whole matter in question ; 
and therefore it behoves us to place to the credit of the Apostle’s 
opponents, the narrowing influence of their Jewish standpoint, 
which naturally increased their inability to raise themselves 
from their low state of religious consciousness to a higher and 
a freer one. 

These considerations tend to establish the point of view 
from which this Epistle of the Apostle is as a whole to be 
considered. It places us in the midst of the great excitement 
of the critical struggle which had begun between Judaism 
and Christianity, in the decision of the momentous question 
whether there should be a Christianity free from Judaism and 
essentially different from it, or whether Christianity should only 
exist as a form of Judaism, that is to say, as nothing else than a 
modified and extended Judaism. But as everything which 
Christianity possessed or was likely to attain in respect to its 
essential distinction from Judaism had been first brought to an 
historical reality by the Apostle Paul, and still entirely depended 
on his personal influence, the peculiar theme of the Epistle is 
the vindication of Pauline Christianity, which at the same time 
must necessarily be also the personal vindication of the Apostle. 
In this conflict with Judaism and its champions he assigned to 
himself the task of explaining more clearly the grounds of his 
apostolic standpoint, which he only could do from his own 
immediate Apostolic consciousness. Therefore, the first thing 
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with which he begins is a reference to the directness of his 
apostolic calling, or his peculiar standpoint, showing that he 
had not arrived at this standpoint by means of any human 
influence, but entirely through the direct action of his own 
self-consciousness, by which he became aware of his inward 
divine call, i. 6—16. This independence of the principle on 
which his apostolic call rested he maintained in opposition to 
the elder Apostles—first, negatively, masmuch as he became 
an Apostle of Christ in a manner perfectly independent of 
them, and what he was as an Apostle he already was in the 
fullest sense before he came into any outward communication 
whatever with them, i. 17, 18; and secondly, positively, inas- 
much as in this communication with them he not only sur- 
rendered nothing of this principle in order to hold his own 
against them, but was enabled to win for it the most unequi- 
vocal and triumphant recognition. This took place at three 
different times, which stand in regular order in their relation 
to cach other, a gradation by which he makes good his own 
claim in a convincing, practical and authentic manner. For 
in the first place, at the time of his journey to Jerusalem, no 
one could in any way lay claim to his peculiar standpoint, 
i, 18,19; in the second place, when matters came to an open 
quarrel, he severed himself so completely from the elder 
Apostles, that they were obliged to recognise the equal claim 
of his apostolic mission, i. 1, 10; and in the third place, when 
Peter in Antioch disputed the principles which had before 
been acknowledged, the error was so manifestly on his side 
that he was forced to consider himself as thoroughly in the 
wrong, li. 11, &c. The personal vindication here passes over 
naturally to the dogmatic, to the root of the main subject, that 
the principle of justification, which alone secures salvation to 
man, lies only in faith in Christ and not in the works of the 
law. This proposition is brought forward in the first place, 
iii. 1, 5, as the direct result of the Christian consciousness ; 
secondly, as a fact proved to be true from the Old Testament, 
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inasmuch as the real contents of the Old Testament arc the 
promises given to Abraham, in which the law was but 
accidentally included, in. 6, 18. Thereupon follows wider 
discussion on the nature of the law, in which the inferior rela- 
tion of the law to the promise is further insisted on, together 
with the merely relative importance which the law possesses in 
its position between the promise and faith in a mediating sense, 
although this isin no way an unimportant one. The explanation 
of the Apostle is still further continued, and treats of the differ- 
ence between the preparation and the fulfilment, between the 
carnal and spiritual minds—the servitude of the “ heir as long 
as he is a child,” and his freedom when he becomes of age. Chris- 
tianity is the absolute religion, the religion of the spirit and 
of freedom, with regard to which Judaism must be looked at 
from an inferior standpoint, from which it must be classed with 
Heathenism, as aoevq cat mrwya ororyeia Tov Kécpov. The 
reason for this, is first objectively given in the inner nature of 
Christianity in its comparison with the nature of Judaism, then 
subjectively, in the life of spirit and freedom experienced by 
Christians themselves, iv. 1, 11 (what next follows, iv. 12, 30, ig 
an expression of the Apostle’s sorrow and pain at the falling 
away of the Galatians).—Secondly, the reason is deduced from 
the Old Testament, through an allegorical interpretation of the 
two sons of Abraham, Isaac and Ishmael, who hold to each 
other the relation of bondage and freedom. The hortatory and 
practical part of the Epistle contains, first, an exhortation to per- 
severance in the freedom of the spirit, by means of real faith, 
and a warning against a relapse into Judaism, v. 1—12; 
secondly, a challenge to that moral activity by which true 
freedom and the spiritual life is proved, and a warning against 
the misuse of freedom. This moral activity is considered 
generally, v. 13—15, and in particular with reference to the 
circumstances of the Galatians, v. 26, vi. 10. Finally, in vi. 
11—18, we have.the conclusion of the Epistle, consisting of a 
brief emphatic summary of what had been said before, together 
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with a blessing. The Epistle may accordingly be divided into 
three chief parts, one personal and apologetic, one dogmatic, 

“and one practical. All three are intimately connected with each 
other. The dogmatic part of the Epistle consists partly of the 
evidence of the apostolic authority of the Apostle, and partly 
it naturally passes over to the practical side, inasmuch as the 
vduoc is one of the chief ideas of the dogmatic part. It was 
necessary to show that freedom from the law does not by any 
means necessitate the abolition of moral obligation. 

The composition of this Epistle is placed by many at a very 
early, and by others at a much later date. The general opinion 
is that it was written soon after the Apostle’s second journey, 
Acts xviii. 2,8, and Riickert, Credner, and others have sought 
to establish this opinion more decidedly by combinations of a 
very subjective kind. If to this Epistle be assigned a decided 
place in the series of Pauline Epistles chronologically arranged, 
its relation to the two Epistles to the Corinthians and to the 
Epistle to the Romans comes under consideration. In this 
respect we have in it a highly important statement with refer- 
ence to the opponents with whom the Apostle had to contend 
among the Galatians as well as among the Corinthians. There 
can scarcely be any doubt with regard to these Judaising 
opponents, that from the way in which the Apostle opposed 
them, the conflict was now for the first time being carried on. 
We see that this is the first time this subject has been handled ; 
the Apostle perceives that he is absolutely obliged to give an 
account of how he was summoned to his apostolic office, and he 
speaks of it in such a manner as he could not have done, if he 
had ever before come in contact with these opponents in the 
same way. He puts himself thoroughly in opposition to them ; 
as thoroughly as can only be done when for the first time the full 
importance of a principle dawns upon a man, and when the 
maintenance of this principle against a vexatious opposition 
constitutes the task of his whole life. This same idea of a per- 
fectly new party contest, in which an individual aim is set forth 
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is shown also in the opposition of the opponents. Circumcision 
is treated of as the most necessary recognition of the value of 
the Mosaic law. It is certainly remarkable thatin the Epistles 
to the Corinthians there is no longer any mention of this sub- 
ject. Although indisputably the same Judaising opponents 
are in question, the party feeling which in the Epistle to the 
Galatians we see in its most direct, and so to speak in its 
rudest form, is in these Epistles modified, and the contest is 
removed to another arena. On all these accounts the Epistle 
to the Galatians can only have the first place assigned to it, in 
comparison with the three other Epistles, and this place it also 
holds in the Marcionite Canon. In the same way as the mention 
of the opponents with whom the Apostle had to contend, places 
it in a near relation with the two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
so its dogmatic contents bring it into close connection with the 
Epistle to the Romans. But here also the relation is a perfectly 
analogous one. What in the Epistle to the Romans is the 
complete, and in every sense thoroughly developed Pauline 
doctrine, we see drawn in outline, and yet quite distinctly in 
the Epistle to the Galatians. We may therefore, beginning with 
this Epistle, pursue the development of the idea of the Pauline 
doctrine through various critical stages throughout the four 
chief Epistles of the Apostle. It has already been shown in our 
former inquiry, of which the chief foundation was the Epistle 
to the Galatians, what weight as an historical document this 
Epistle possesses. It enables us to arrive at amore correct idea 
of the original and true position of the Apostle Paul towards the 
other Apostles ; and at the same time it shows the process of 
development by which the essential principle of Christianity first 
attained u decided place in its struggle with Judaism. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE TWO EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


These two Epistles stand in chronological order between the 
Epistles to the Galatians on the one hand, and the Epistle to 
the Romans on the other, and they form the centre of the 1m- 
portant sphere of action in which the Apostle moved as the 
founder of Gentile Christian churches. That which is presented 
in its simplest elements in the Epistle to the Galatians, and 
which in the Epistle to the Romans passes over to the abstract 
sphere of dogmatic antithesis, widens out in the Epistles to the 
Corinthians into the full reality of concrete life, with all the com- 
plicated relations which must have existed in a Christian church 
of the earliest period. The Corinthian Church was the peculiar 
creation of the Apostle, it had been, as he himself says (1 Cor. 
iv. 15), a child begotten by him and nourished im all love; but 
such a child also as needed his fatherly correction and in- 
structing care in every way. With no other church did he 
stand in so close and confidential a relation, to none did he 
address so many and such important Epistles, in none had he 
undergone so many experiences of different kinds, above all in 
none had he such a difficult and important problem to solve. 
All this was in consequence of the Corinthian Church being 
the first Christian one which existed in the classic ground of 
ancient Greece. How could the Greek spirit disown its original 
nature, when it underwent its new birth into Christianity ? 
There is nothing more natural than that Christianity should at 
first break out into phenomena of a peculiar kind, among a 
people like the Greeks, whose spiritual activity and versatility, 
whose political party spirit had a new theatre opened before 
them, in the newly acquired sphere of action, and this especially 
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in a city ike Corinth, where Greek culture and Greek sensua- 
lity stood in such close connection. But hence also arose a 
fact which was of peculiar importance in the personal relation 
of the Apostle to the Corinthian Church, and which gave him 
such manifold opportunities of placing before us the underlying, 
purely human phase of his many-sided individuality, and this 
fact was that the same Judaising opponents, with whom we 
are already acquainted, introduced a new and deeply penetra- 
ting element into the life of this Greek Christian Church, yet 
in the first stage of its development. But it must have been 
evident to their opponents themselves, if they had any tact at 
all, that they must take quite a different attitude in this 
thoroughly Greek Church, than in the one in Asia Minor, and 
that it was incumbent on them to appear in a more polished, 
more refined, and less strictly Jewish form, especially as they 
must meanwhile have given up much in their religious con- 
sciousness to which they had at first jealously adhered. Their 
opposition to the Pauline Christianity no longer proceeded from 
the purely Jewish standpoint, which laid the greatest stress on 
circumcision alone, it now took peculiarly Christian ground, and 
above all other subjects concerned itself with the true Christian 
idea of the apostolic authority, but in proportion as it was in- 
tense and thorough, it was all the more personally dangerous 
to the Apostle himself. | 

In the first Epistle the Apostle treats of a series of circum- 
stances which at that early period had a special interest for a 
church still in its infancy. The chief matter with which he 
concerned himself was~the party spirit which existed in the 
Corinthian Church through the influence of the Judaising 
opponents. It had split into several parties, which were called 
by names denoting their several opinions,i. 12. The names 
Paul, Apollos, Cephas and Christ betoken as it seems so many 
different parties. Very naturally the party of Paul is first 
placed before us. The Corinthians had not deserted the 
Apostle, they had only divided themselves into parties, and 
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those members of the Church who had remained most faithful 
to the Apostle, as we see from the contents of both the Epistles, 
still continued to form an overwhelming majority. When 
different parties were formed in Corinth it cannot be wondered 
at that one of these should be called by the name of Apollos. 
Apollos was, according to the Apostle, undoubtedly his fellow- 
worker in the cause of the Gospel at Corinth, and if, as is 
related of him, Acts of the Apostles xviii. 24, he had attained 
such eminence through Alexandrine education and literary 
acquirements, it may easily be understood how there might 
be many persons in Corinth, who owing to the peculiarly Greek 
spirit of his discourses became so prepossessed in his favour 
that they gave him a certain precedence over the Apostle Paul. 
But why did not the favourable reception which other like- 
minded teachers met with from a portion of the Church, appear 
to the Apostle as indicating such a dangerous party spint, and 
one so earnestly to be opposed? Some other circumstances 
must have occurred therefore before the expressed predilection 
for Apollos could have been considered by the Apostle as a 
token of a doubtful tendency in the Church. We must seek 
for the peculiar cause of division and schism in the names of 
the two other parties. With the name of Peter, an opposition 
to Paul is naturally connected. As far as we know, Peter him- 
self was never at Corinth, but under the authority of his name 
a Jewish Christian element had, without doubt, been introduced 
into a Church consisting almost entirely of Gentile Christians. 
In this sense only can the Apostle mean to affix the name of 
Cephas or Peter to one of these parties. We should have 
expected that the Apostle would have taken as the subject of 
his objection, the principles propagated by the Judaising oppo- 
nents, but the contents of his Epistle do not carry out this 
expectation. The Jewish doctrines of the absolute:-value of the 
Mosaic Jaw, and the necessity of its observance for salvation, 
are no where combated as they are in the Epistles to the 
Galatians and the Romans, and there is no mention made of 
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the law, and all that depends upon it. It is vain throughout 
the whole of both the Epistles to the Corinthians, to look for 
any trace which may help to bring us into a closer knowledge 
of the real existence of these parties, only the last chapter of 
the second Epistle leaves us in no doubt whatever that this 
opposition had by no means ceased. At the conclusion of the 
Epistle (xi. 22), the Apostle so openly unveils the Judaism of 
his opponents, and describes them as false with such sharp 
words, with all the authority of a born Jew who had become 
a teacher of Christianity, that we are easily enabled to under- 
stand the reason of his polemic against them; but we are no 
nearer to the desired explanation of their principles. The 
Judaism of his opponents appears here in a new form, and we 
may ask whether by means of these party relations we cannot 
see deeper into the fourth of these parties described by the 
Apostle—the so-called party of Christ. Here we come also to 
a most difficult question, which we must endeavour as far as 
possible to answer if we wish to arrive at a clear understanding 
of the circumstances of the Corinthian Church, and the position 
of the Apostle in it. 

Who were these oi rov Xptorov ?* Amongst the interpreters 
and critics who in modern times have directed their attention 
to this question, Storr and Hichhorn have advanced theories 
which exhibit a natural opposition to each other, inasmuch as 
whilst the one adheres too closely to something special, the 
other on the contrary loses himself in generalities, but both 
have a common ground of agreement in neither relying ona 
decided point of support in the contents of the Epistle, nor in 
even giving a clear idea of the subject. According to Storrt 


* J first investigated these questions in a treatise in the Tibinger Zeitschr. far 
Theologie, 1831, pt. 4, p. 6: Die Christus-partei in der korinthischen Gemeinde, der 
Gegensatz des petrinischen und paulinischen Christenthums, der Apostel Petrus in 
Rom. 

+ Notitise historice epistolarum Pauli ad Corinthios, interpretationi servicntes. 
Tub. 1758, p. 14. Opuse. acad. Vol. ii. p. 246. The same opinion supported by 
Flatt. Vorlesungen iber die beiden Briefe Pauli an die Cor. by Bertholdt, Hist. 
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oi rov Xptarov were those members of the Corinthian Church 
who had made the Apostle James the chief of their party as 
being the adeAgoe xupfov, in order that through this material 
relationship of the head of their sect to Jesus, they might 
claim for it a precedence which would exalt it over the Petrine 
party. The Apostle indeed might have had good reasons for 
hinting at this carnal idea of relationship to Christ, 2 Cor. v. 18, 
in the expression Xpiorév xara cdpxa ywwoxav; but if Storr 
cannot bring forward anything else in support of his theory 
than that the Apostle 1 Cor. ix. 5, speaks of the “ brethren of 
the Lord,” and xv. 7, speaks of James especially with Peter, 
of what value is such an hypothesis? According to Hichhorn,* 
of rov Xptorov may have been the neutrals who stood apart from 
the strife of parties ; they did not depend on Paul, nor Apollos, 
nor Peter; but only on Christ. In order to give some sort of 
colouring to the idea of these neutrals, Pott endeavours to esta- 
blish Eichhorn’s theory, by a comparison of the passage 1 Cor. 
iii. 22, where Paul, after enumerating the schisms in the Corin- 
thian Church which he had before denounced, brings forward 
as the main point of his argument the words zavra vpwy ior, 
ele TlavAog, etre “AtruAAwes, tire Knpac, ravra tyov éoriy, vusic 
6: Xpicrov, and does this in such a manner that we must look 
upon the views and doctrines of the Xpiorov dvre¢ as those ap- 
proved of by the Apostle himself. These same oj rov Xpiorov 
are meant in 1. 12, whilst in iii. 22 the Apostle asserts that the 
Corinthians themselves rov Xpiorov eiva, and he wishes to point 
out to the followers of the sects, the doctrines of the true 
Teacher, to which oi Xpiorov already had given their adherence. 
The sources from which they derived their Christian doctrine 
were equally the teachings of Paul, Apollos, and Peter; but in 
order to avoid any appearance of sectarianism they did not dis- 


Krit. Einl., p. 339, by Hug. Einleitung in die Schriften des N. T. 3rd Ed., p. 360; 
and by Heidenreich, Comment. in 1 Corinthians, Vol. i., 1825, p. 31. 

* Kinleitung in das N. T. Vol. fii. p. 107. 
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tinguish themselves by the name of the teacher who first in- 
structed them in the principles row efvae Xprorov, but simply 
called themselves rov Xpicrov. In both the passages quoted 
above, there a Xpiorov etvae is indeed spoken of, but, as a 
more correct comparison will easily show us, in a very different 
sense. In the passage, i. 12, the words éyw 62 Xprorov are merely 
the indications of a sect, just as the three sentences immediately 
preceding them point out as many other sects. These words can- 
not however be taken as referring to the adherents of a so-called 
Party of Christ, were the Apostle to be understood as wishing 
to indicate it, as alone possessing a divine unity bestowed by 
Christ, in opposition to thoso sects and the other sectarian 
divisions and distinctions lying outside them. Therefore if oi 
Xptorov were the neutrals, the neutrals themselves were nothing 
else than a sect, as Neander also supposes them to have been. 
“They may indeed have maintained that they were Christians 
in a false sense ; very probably the conceit of the Corinthians 
caused some to come forward, in these disputes as to whether the 
teachings of Paul or Peter or Apollos were the only true and 
perfect ones, who thought and asserted that they were better 
acquainted with Christianity than Paul, Peter or Apollos—some 
who out of verbal or written tradition, interpreted to suit their 
own foregone theories and opinions, made a Christ and a Chris- 
tianity for themselves, and who now in their arrogant zeal: for 
freedom wished to make themselves independent of the au- 
thority of the selected and enlightened witnesses of the Gospel, 
professing to have as perfect a system of doctrine as they 
had, and who in their presumption called themselves disciples 
of Christ as a distinction from all others.” This view again 
can only be received as a modification of that of Hichhorn. 
What, after all this, are we to think of the peculiar characteristics 
of this so-called Party of Christ? If they wished to set up a 
Christ and a Christianity of their own in opposition to the chiefs 
of the other sects, to whose authority the adherents of those 
sects submitted, their relation to Christ must have been brought 
18 
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about in some way similar to that which had been the case with 
the other sects, and we cannot see if they claimed to have a 
more perfect doctrine than others and to know Christianity 
better than Paul, Apollos and Peter, how they could have made 
good their claim to this precedence with any better success 
than any other of the sects. Therefore either of Xpiorov were 
no sect to be classed with the other sects mentioned with them, 
or they indeed formed a sect, but a sect of which we must at 
the same time perceive we have at this day no data by which 
to form a clear conception of its tendencies and peculiarities. 
In order to arrive at a clearer understanding as to the pro- 
bability of the last mentioned point, it seems to me that the 
theory which J. EK. Chr. Schmidt has given, in a treatise on 
1 Cor. i. 12, is not without importance; namely, that there 
were really but two parties, one that of Paul and Apollos, and 
the other, as Schmidt expresses it, that of Peter and of Christ. 
Taking into consideration the acknowledged relation in which 
Paul and Peter, one as the Apostle to the Gentiles, the other to 
the Jews, really stood towards each other, or at least the rela- 
tion in which they were thought to stand towards each other 
by the chief parties of the oldest Christian Church, there can 
be no doubt that the chief difference lay between the two sects 
which called themselves after Paul and Cephas. It follows 
that the two other parties, that of Apollos and that of Christ, 
differed lens from each other, than from the former, of Paul and 
Apollos, and the relation also of the parties of Paul and Apollos 
must be viewed in the same light. We see from many passages 
that Paul placed Apollos completely on his own side and con- 
sidered him as an authorized fellow-worker with himself in the 
preaching of the Gospel, and we find nothing in the contents of 
either of these Epistles of the Apostle, which would lead us to 
suppose that there was any important difference between them. 
Still I will not deny, what is generally believed, that the 
Apostle, in the passage in which he speaks of the distinction 
between the cogia kdapov and the cogia Ocov, had the party of 
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Apollos especially in view, but on the other hand it must be 
granted, that the mental tendency here pointed out must have 
been more or less the ruling one in the Corinthian Church as a 
whole. The Apostle represents it as still fettered in this codfa 
Tov kdopov, and the yet deeper and more thorough sense of the 
real Christian life in the inward man, he represents as a feeling 
which in the present state of their spiritual life, the Corinthians 
had yet to attain. Although therefore the predominance of this 
mental tendency, especially in so far as it consisted in an over- 
estimate of the outward forms of teaching, as opposed to its 
quality and the nature of the doctrine itself, divided the party of 
Apollos from that of Paul, and although the adherents of these 
parties set the teachers who were at their head, in a relation to 
each other which the teachers themselves in no way recognized, 
the difference cannot have been so essentially and dogmatically 
fixed that the two parties of the adherents of Peter, could 
not be reckoned as one sect ; and if we look at the matter from 
this side, we can very well imagine that the relation between 
the party of Cephas and that of Christ may have been a similar 
one. Even if both sects must be considered as one and the same 
in the chief point, this does not at all affect the relation which 
must have subsisted between the parties of Paul and Apollos. 
The Apostle, 1 Cor. i. 12, may also have intended to multiply the 
names, in order to depict the overbearing party-spirit in the 
Corinthian Church, which expressed itselfin the multiplication 
of sectarian names, which indeed indicated different colours 
and shades of party opinion, althoughnotexactly different parties. 
Let us, therefore, first investigate the question wherein the chief 
opposition consisted between the parties of Peter and Paul. 

In: the above named treatise, Schmidt finds the chief 
cause of the difference between the two parties in the pre- 
sumption, which led the Jewish Christians to consider 
themselves true Christians, and which would scarcely allow them 
to reckon the Gentile Christians as real Christians. Among the 
first Christians there was a party which arrogated Christ to 
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itself in a special manner—this was the Jewish Christian 
party. Christ, the Messiah, came in the first place for the sake 
of the Jews, to whom alone he had been promised ; the Gentiles 
might thank the Jews that Christ had come into the world. 
Among such proud men as these Jewish Christians, would not 
the presumption arise that Christ, the Messiah, belonged to them 
alone? Exactly in this manner the presumption did arise, as we 
see from 2 Cor. x. 7. They called themselves rove rou Xpicrov 
—disciples of Christ—disciples of the Messiah,—or, changing 
slightly the name, xpioriavotc. If these Christians were Jewish 
Christians no doubt can arise that they formed one party with 
the sect of Peter. But if we agree with this, something else 
must have lain at the root of such a presumption on the part 
of the Jewish Christians, because it is quite incredible that they 
as Jewish Christians with sych a presumption, which excluded 
the Gentile Christians from a participation in the Messianic 
salvation, should have gained an entrance into a Church con- 
sisting for the greater part of Gentile Christians. Therefore, 
however rightly Schmidt may see the ground of this opposition 
between the parties of Peter and of Paul, in the claim that 
the Petrine party made to be of rov Xpicrov, we may still 
enquire how this may be more exactly and certainly determined 
than has hitherto been done. 

In order to answer this question, we shall certainly. not be 
proceeding on an arbitrary assumption, in supposing that the 
chief accusation which the opposite party brought to bear 
against Paul, would have been recognised in some way in these 
Epistles of the Apostle. But the vindication of the apostolic 
authority constitutes a chief portion of the contents of these 
Epistles—this authority not being willingly yielded in its 
full sense to the Apostle Paul by his opponents. They would 
not recognize him as a real and genuine Apostle, on the 
ground of his not being in the same sense as Peter and the 
rest of the Apostles, rov Xpicrov, and not like these having 
been in the same direct connection with Jesus during his life 
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onearth? Peter himself had no share in the party which went 
by his name in Corinth, as it must be concluded, from what 
we have already seen, that Peter was never in Corinth at all; 
but it may well be supposed that the false Apostles who went 
about calling themselves by the name of Peter, eventually ex- 
tended their travels to Corinth. 

In the second Epistle, in which especially Paul speaks openly 
against these opponents, and directly contends with them, he 
calls them plainly, xi. 13, pevdardarodor, WevdddeAgor, toydrat 
ddALol, weTagynuariZopevor cig atoardAove Xpicrov. They also 
wished to be the true aroaroAo Xptorow, or to be in the closest 
connection with them, and in this sense to be Xpiorov dyrec. 
The special zeal of the Jewish Christians for the Mosaic law, 
may also in this last respect be essentially the actuating 
motive, but: since in a Church of Gentile Christians, such as was 
the Corinthian, they could not expect a favourable reception, 
if they had immediately brought forward their principles, they 
fell back on the special ground of their Judaistic opposition, 
they attacked the apostolic authority of the Apostle, and en- 
deavoured in this way to work against him. According to this 
supposition, the relation of the party of Peter to that of Christ 
seems very simple and natural. Just as those of Paul and of 
Apollos did not esentially differ; so these two were not differ- 
ent parties, but only one and the same party under two different 
names, so that each name only denoted the claim which that 
party made for itself. They called themselves rove Knga, 
because Peter held the primacy among the Jewish Apostles, 
but rove Xpicrov, because they relied on the direct connection 
with Christ as the chief token of genuine apostolic authority ; 
and on this very account would not recognize Paul, who had 
been called to be an Apostle in a perfectly unusual and peculiar 
manner, as a genuine Apostle, enjoying the same privileges as 
the others, and thought they ought to place him at least far 
down in the ranks of Apostles. 

On this account also their designation, evidently intentionally 
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chosen, was rov Xpiorov not rov “Inco or rov kupfov. The 
idea of the Messiah must be brought forward as the complete 
actuating organ of the Messianic happiness and blessing of the 
higher life, whose principle is Christ, in order to indicate all that 
those who belonged to this name had received from the most 
direct tradition, from an outward and actually experienced con- 
nection with the person of Jesus as the Messiah. 

We must now endeavour as much as possible to establish 
the view here brought forward, by extracts from some prin- 
cipal passages of the two Epistles. Perhaps indeed the first 
apologetic section, in which the Apostle gives a vindica- 
tion of his apostolic authority and work, (chap. i. 4), contains 
some indications that he may have had in his mind those 
adherents of the party of Peter who claimed to be considered 
as tovc rov Xpiorov. When the Apostle, 11. 26, maintains 
with all his energy, npeic 6? vowy Xprorov Exouev (so far as 
the divine wvevua is the principle of his Christian conscious- 
ness)—when, iv. 1, he desires his readers to remember that 
they have to look on him as trnoérne Xptorov—when, iv. 10, 
he asserts that he as the least of the Apostles is willing to 
consider himself as a pwpd¢ dia Xpioroi, in so far as on good 
grounds they hold themselves as gpdviyuor tv Xptorw ; when, 
verse 15, he reminds them that although they might have 
puplove tadaywyove Exev tv Xpistry, they could not have 
toAAove¢ mwarépac ; in all passages such as these it is tolerably 
clear that he referred to the sects which he had just beforé men- 
tioned ; those parties who in the Apostle’s opinion wished to 
make themselves known in an obnoxious manner, and in a per- 
fectly ‘peculiar sense as of rov Xptorov dyrec, and these special 
references lie behind the general apologetic tendency of all this 
section of the Hpistle. In any case, an important passage of 
this section is to be found ix. 1, &c. The Apostle with a sudden 
transition here speaks in his own person, while still. very 
closely connecting the portion of his Epistle, beginning ix. 1, 
with the contents of the chapter immediately preceding, and 
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he skilfully avails himself of the opportunity thus offered for 
an apologetic discourse. In the foregoing eighth chapter then, 
the Apostle had discussed the cause of the question which had 
been laid before him, about the use of meat offered to idols at 
the participation in the Gentile sacrificial feasts, and had given 
his opinion that cases might arise when it would be necessary 
to give up, out of consideration for others, what according to 
man’s own views he would be perfectly justified in maintaining. 
He puts this idea in such a manner as to give himself an op- 
portunity of considering many things alleged to his disadvan- 
tage by his opponents in a light which with regard to his apos- 
tolic call can only appear as a voluntary renunciation. As an 
Apostle he had also certain rights of which he as well as the 
other Apostles might avail himself of; but that he had never 
done so because a higher consideration had bidden him make 
no use of them, Ovx «iui thebDepoc; obK elul amdarodAcg ; ovy? 
*Incobv Xpiorév rov kioroy huwv Ewoaxa; am I not free? am I 
not an Apostle? and truly an Apostle as well as any other 
Apostle? have I not seen the Lord Jesus Christ? Wherefore 
the appeal to the iwpaxévat “Incovv Xpicrby, roy Kiprov juov, 
as a vindication of the awdaroAog silva, if his opponents did 
not deny him the real apostolic character, because he had not 
seen the Lord as they, or rather the Apostle at the head of 
their party had done, and had not lived in direct communion 
with him? This also must be the genuine token of the Xproroi 
tivat. But that these opponents of the Apostle belonged also 
to one class with the adherents of the party of Peter is clear 
from the following words, verse 5, mi) ov Exouev eEovaiav 
adeApiy yuvaixa wepiayev, we Kai of Aourol amdoroXor Kai ot 
adeAgot rou kupiov, kat Kngac. The Xprorov civac held good 
in all these cases in the sense already discussed ; it held good 
for the Apostles in gencral who had enjoyed communion with 
Jesus, it availed in a narrower sense for the dde\got Kupiov, 
inasmuch as they stood in a still nearer connection to the 
Lord as his relatives ; and it held good in the narrowest sense 
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for Peter, inasmuch as Jesus himself had assigned him a certain 
precedence over the other Apostles, and he represented the 
whole relation between Jesus and the others in the most com- 
plete manner in his own person. But Paul thought that he 
himeelf,.in the full consciousness of his apostolic dignity, and 
the rights and claims connected with it, ought not to take a 
secondary place, even to Peter. In token that he possessed: 
the same rights as the other Apostles, and especially the right 
to live at the expense of the churches to whom ho preached 
the Gospel, the Apostle appeals first, to what holds good in 
law and custom in common life, (verses 7, 8.) ; secondly, to a 
precept of the Mosaic Law, which indeed primarily referred to 
animals needed for the use of man, but which might equally be 
applied to the greatest things as to the least, (9-12) ; and thirdly, 
to the customs prevailing in the Mosaic sacrificial worship, (13.) 
But however well grounded his claim to be an Apostle might 
be on these accounts, still he had never made any use of them, 
because such a practice did not seem to him to be consistent 
with the plan of the Gospel, and would place himself in a 
mercenary light. Accordingly, living constantly in the con- 
sciousness of the chief aim to which he had devoted himself, he 
subjugated his whole personality to the interests of others and 
the regard to be paid to them, and his carnal nature he held in 
such subjection that it was forced to yield to the power of his 
spirit, (15-17). This whole section contains indeed a most 
ample refutation of the supposition that the opponents of the 
Apostle had ascribed the humility and unselfishness with which 
he preached the Gospel in the churches, to the self-evident 
consciousness of the Apostle, which did not allow him to dare 
to place himself in a situation to assume the same rights as 
the other Apostles. On account of this demeanour indicating 
only weakness and. want of self-confidence, they thought they 
themselves had the less cause to be obliged to keep back the 
selfish and self-seeking wAcove&la (2 Cor. xii. 14.) of which the 
Apostle elsewhere accuses them. But the more these charges 
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were connected with the chief attack on his apostolic dignity 
the more it must have seemed to the Apostle to be for 
his interest to vindicate himself from them, and to place his 
behaviour in its true light. As here the Apostle’s apology 
refers in its main point to the iwpaxévac "Incovy Xpicroy, rov 
kipov juwy ; Without explaining more clearly the peculiar nature 
of this iwpaxévae he expresses his desire of holding fast in 
general to all that placed him on a level with the other Apostles. 
And he says also that as in any case a peculiar material revelation 
of the Lord could be predicated of himself, he accordingly (xv. 8.) 
declares in the same connection, that the Lord had appeared to 
him also as to the other Apostles. Just as the important 
exposition of the doctrine of the resurrection which follows 
seems to demand an equally authentic attestation of the chief 
points on which it relies, namely, that Jesus rose from the 
dead, and was really seen as so risen, 80 the theory cannot be 
excluded, that with regard to the chief points in which his 
opponents wished to involve the question of his apos- 
tolic authority, the Apostle evidently made use of the 
opportunity which here naturally offered itself, of placing 
himself in the same position with the disciples who were 
associated with Jesus during his life, and of vindicating his 
apostolic call by the criterion of a direct material appearance of 
the Lord. 

The polemical references which the Apostle so freely uses in 
both Epistles are as openly and directly prominent in the second 
as in the first ; stillit is at the end ofthe Epistle that the Apostle 
confronts his opponents boldly without seeking any further 
compromise, and regards them steadfastly and keenly. 

In the earlier part of the Epistle it is especially the passage 
v. 1-16, which contains a fresh interest full of meaning by its re- 
ference to his opponents. The Apostle assures the Corinthians 
at the outset in different terms of the love which should arouse 
their confidence, and seeks to convince them of the purity 
of his views and endeavours. In answer to the reproaches 
of his opponents he scts forth the results which had attended 
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his teachings through the strength given him by God, by 
means of the craxovia rjc xavne diabfxne. The greater the 
superiority of the xawy dca8jxn, the greater also is the supe- 
riority of the dcaxovfa. But in striking contrast to this the 
Apostle, iv. 7, continues “ are the sufferings of all kinds with 
which I as a weak fallible man have to struggle—sufferings 
which threaten every moment to overwhelm my strength—still 
I am preserved through them all by the might which conquers 
death through life, by which Jesus was raised from the dead. 
Therefore I do not allow my sufferings to hinder me in the 
duties of my office.”” Sufferings only serve to educate the in- 
ward man, the true real man, for future glory ; this idea makes 
the Apostle in chapter v., speak of the moment at which the 
earthly body in whose bonds we now groan, will be changed 
into a glorified heavenly body, v. 1-4. This confident expec- 
tation of a condition essentially belonging to our Christian 
consciousness, in which when we are absent from the body we 
are present with the Lord, or at least are in the most intimate 
connection with him, now requires in all our acts and efforts 
the most conscientious reference to Christ, by whom the judg- 
ment exactly corresponding to our moral conduct will be pro- 
nounced (5—14.) ‘This consciousness accompanies me in 
my apostolic labours, and you yourselves must bear me this 
witness; you ought to be comforted by that which in this 
respect testifies to my utmost consciousness, and holds good 
against my opponents, and maintains my honour against them, 
namely, that throughout I have not consulted my own person, 
my own interests. I labour in the spirit of the love by 
which Christ so offered himself up for us that we can only live 
in him; and all our former ties and relationships have ceased 
to exercise any decided influence on us, wherefore we see our- 
selves placed in a perfectly new sphere of consciousness and 
life. The principal actuating cause by which we are raised to 
this completely new order of things, is the reconciliation which 
God has effected through the death of Christ between himself 
and man. Whilst this reconciliation is precisely the peculiar 
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burden of my apostolic preaching, the object of my labour; 
it is really only Christ in whose name 1 work—only God, whose 
voice is allowed to be heard through me. What then is there 
about my person which can justify my opponents in accusing 
me of a vain self-praise and of self-seeking views ¢” In this con- 
nexion tke expression used by the Apostle, Xpkorév xara odpxa 
ytvwoxetv, 18 especially worthy of remark. The Xoicré¢ xara 
capka can only be the Christ or Messiah of Judaism, and ac- 
cordingly the Apostle says in a sense which is as grammatically 
natural as satisfactory : “ if it were the case that formerly I knew 
no other Messiah than the Messiah of Judaism—such an one 
as all the peculiar prejudices and material inclinations of my 
nation presented to me; and if I were not prepared to raise 
myself to the new stage of spiritual hfe on which I now stand 
—where I live in Christ who died for me, as for all, yet now I 
do not any longer acknowledge this conception of the Messiah 
as the true one. I have freed myself from all prejudices, from 
all the material ideas and expectations which had naturally 
taken hold of me from my nationality—which had devolved 
upon me asa born Jew.” If this is the sense of the passage, 
it can scarcely be thought otherwise than that the Apostle in 
the expression Xpicréyv xara oapKa yiwwoKev wished to glance 
at his opponents who prided themselves especially as being 
Tove tov Xptorov dyrac. Was it not exactly a xara odpxa 
Xpioréy yiwwoxev, on which they took their ground when from 
the standpoint of Judaism and the conception of the Jewish 
Messiah they thought themselves obliged to deny to the 
Apostle the genuine apostolic character, and this because he 
had not been in that direct outward material communion with 
Jesus during his life on earth, of which those Apostles could 
boast who were originally called to the apostolic office by 
Jesus himself. The peculiar circumstance from which the 
elvac v Xptarw Must have been derived the Apostle says, on the 
contrary, was not so much the earthly and national appearance 
of Jesus, in which however the cap§ in the above sense still 
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had its share, but rather the death of Jesus,in so far as the 
old life died with his death, and the new life which was to be 
awakened in us took its beginning. That which essentially 
distinguishes the national Jewish Messiah from the Christ of 
the true Christian consciousness, is the sufferings and death of 
Christ—the great significance of the death on the cross which 
the Apostle represents as above all the culminating point of the 
Christian doctrine, and which he not without reason brings for- 
ward with all his energy against his opponents in these two 
Epistles. Therefore if the earthly life of Jesus as the Messiah 
and the visible communion with him during his life on earth be 
taken to a certain extent as something existing for itself, and 
his whole appearance on earth be not rather looked at by 
the light of his death on the cross, thus stripping it of the 
earthly, this is still a Xpiordy xara cadpKa yiwwoxey, we still fall 
back on that which is directly presented to us, conditioned 
by its natural relations, to which we must first die: but, on 
the contrary, if we look at his death as the great turning 
point, in which the xatv7 «rici¢ is brought to light,—in 
which the old things vanish away and all things become new 
—then everything falls to the ground, which seemed to give 
the opponents, or rather the Apostles, on whose authority the 
opponents relied, their peculiar lofty precedence, owing to their 
direct communion with Jesus during his earthly life; but which 
really had its foundation in relations in which the Apostles, as 
born Jews, were involved. Therefore also he, the Apostle called 
so late, is enabled to place himself in the same rank with the 
witnesses of the resurrection of the Lord. He also has recog- 
nized in Jesus the One who, as the One who had died and was 
raised again to life, caused the full meaning of the Christian 
consciousness and life to appear to us, and established in us the 
true Xpiorov eivat. 

Another passage, x. 7, is very nearly allied to those we have 
above examined. In chap. x. the Apostle enters on the con- 
sideration of the reproach made against him by his opponents 
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that he was wanting in personal energy. He declares that he 
will show, on the contrary, that he knows how to act with all 
energy and earnestness, with the greatest confidence as to 
results whenever a matter of importance is involved. At the 
same time he refutes the reproach made against him, that in 
him the genuine token is wanting of a Xgiorov ®y. Unless we 
look arbitrarily on the outward appearance only, in what is the 
Xprorov elvac better than the @ovaia cic oikodouznw—the strength 
and energy with which a man labours at the furtherance of the 
cause of Christianity? He does not say ra xard mpdcwrov 
(3Aérere, sO much of the opponents themselves as of certain 
members of the Corinthian Church who had already given heed 
to them, and were in danger of allowing themselves to be still 
further led astray. “Ifin respect to my person you maintain 
what I must be xara rpdowrov—this is a proof that you chiefly 
look at the outward appearance, and judge according to the 
outward appearance only,” (rpdowmdv, as v. 12). These words 
are generally considered as referring to the so-called party of 
Christ, and Storr and Flatt understand them according to their 
view, with regard to their external relations to each other. As 
the Apostle is speaking of the Xprorov éivat, the reference is to 
those who’considered themselves in a special manner as rove 
rov Xpiorov—certainly very naturally—only | can find nothing 
at all in this passage, which would justify the conclusion 
that of rov Xprorov were a party at all! The Apostle is rather 
concerned with his opponents, inasmuch as in contradistinction 
to him they boasted of a closer outward communion with Jesus 
or with the immediate disciples of Jesus—and especially with 
Peter the first of the Apostles—and in this wished to place the 
real criterion of the Xprorov elvat. 

But that these Xpiorov Svre¢ belonged to one and the same 
class as the party of Peter, and the whole Judaising party of 
opposition, is clearly shown by the connection with what follows, 
where the Apostle speaks of the imepAlav amdoroAot. What 
he advances against his opponents in reference to the Xprorov 
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elvat, 7, appears to me to have been this: “If-anyone main- 
tains so confidently of himself that he is a genuine disciple of 
Christ, and stands in real relations with him, according to 
his subjective opinion, because he believes that he once did so 
perceive the matter, (this secondary idea lies as much in the 
word éaurw as In rpdawrov, which contains in itself the idea 
of the subjective dependence on personal motives), he considers 
also the outward connection with Christ as the peculiar token 
of the true union with Christ, then such a man must on the 
other hand concede to me the right of deciding on the true 
union with Christ and this according to another token which I 
hold to be true. In this view I can, in any case, assert of my- 
self, with the same right as do my opponents on their part, that 
Xpicrov elva. What tokens of Xpiorov eivac the Apostle means 
to indicate in reference to himself is seen by what follows. 
“ This right, that of considering myself as Xptorov dvra, from 
my own standpoint can so little be denied me, that in fact it 
ought rather to be acknowledged even if I were to advance 
still further pretensions. Even were I to claim a still greater 
authority than I really do, my claims would still be true and 
well-founded ; I should have no feur of being brought to shame 
because I employ my privilege of working as an Ajpfostle, only 
sig olkodounv, and not ec KaQaipecitv vw, because I only en- 
deavour to work in furtherance of the true welfare of the 
Church. With such good right do I believe that I am justified 
in maintaining that I am Xptorov.”?” Whatthe Apostle wishes to 
make available as a peculiar token of the Xpiorov elyat in opposi- 
tion to the cara mpdowmov BAérev, is the aim of the oixodoun, 
the genuine Christian, beneficent, edifying form of his apostolic 
activity, as he further says in verse 13: “Of course I am very 
far from placing myself in the same class with those who ascribe 
to themselves, with conceited selfishness, an arbitrary self-made 
measure of praise, and seek to enhance their own glory at the 
cost of the advantage of others. My glory lies in those things 
which I have been actually enabled to effect in my apostolic 
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calling, within the bounds which God has appointed to my circle 
of action, in favour of the cause of Christianity; insomuch as I was 
the first who brought Christianity to Corinth, and hope to have 
so planted it there, that its operations may open for me a yet 
wider circle of action. So little is it necessary for me to seek 
my glory in a foreign sphere, and so little can anything else 
than real worth be of any value in the cause of Christianity.” 
The contrast of. which the Apostle here speaks, allows us with 
reason to suppose that the opponents not only worked against 
his authority, but also called in question his merit of being the 
special founder of the Corinthian Church. They indeed came 
to Corinth after the Apostle, but as they did not acknowledge 
Paul as a true Apostle, as Xptorov dvra, they assumed to them- 
selves the glory properly belonging to him, at least in so 
far as they pretended to have been the first to plant true 
Christianity. . 

With chapter x. 7, begins the section in which the Apostle 
turns completely against his opponents, and exhibits himself 
clearly in the freest outpouring of feeling with regard to his 
whole relation with them. The tone in which he expresses 
himself against them becomes, in chap. x1., stronger and more 
vivid—there is a cutting irony mingled with his words, and the 
picture which he holds up to us of his opponents stands forth 
in more decided and ever more repulsive features. ‘‘ Ye hear 
indeed,”’ he says, xi. 1. to his readers, “ patiently enough the 
sayings of the fools (my opponents who would exalt themselves 
with vain presumption), ye should give me a moment’s hearing 
when I asa fool speak to you in the same language. (For my 
vindication and my praise can only appear as folly from the 
high standpoint from which my opponents look down upon 
me). Iam jealous over you with a godly jealousy (I am seized 
as by a holy jealousy) when I think that the love, to which 
I as the founder of the Christian Church in Corinth have the 
justest right, may be handed over to others who have only 
opposed all my aims. I have espoused you to one husband, to 
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present you as a chaste virgin to Christ. But I fear, as the 
serpent beguiled Eve through deceit, that your thoughts also 
may be turned away from the unfettered truth, against Christ. 
Indeed if one were to come who would preach another Christ 
whom [ have not preached, or if ye were to receive another spirit 
from the One ye have received, or another gospel than the one ye 
have accepted (t.e. were it possible that there might be another 
Christianity, which must be taken as the real and true one now 
first preached to you by such another teacher, if I then had 
either not imparted the truth to you, or had done so only very 
incompletely and improperly) then indeed “ye might well bear 
with him.”) (It is this then which brings the Apostle into the 

most decided antagonism with his opponents—the question 
between the two parties consisted of nothing less than that of 
a true or a false Christianity. The opponents of the Apostle 
truly preached another Jesus and another Christianity, whilst 
they accused the Apostle of not preaching the true ones.) 

‘ But even this’is a perfectly unlikely supposition. That Chris- 

tianity which I have preached to you is the only true one, and 
deserves all belief. For I suppose that I stand in nothing 

behind the ‘ very chiefest Apostles.’”? The vrepAlav ardaroAor 
may have been the opponents of the Apostle themselves, those 
who are afterwards called WevdardoroAo. But as these pPevda- 
awéaroAo, Who in Corinth relied especially on the authority of 
the Apostle Peter, came to Corinth from Palestine—and without 
doubt stood in some connexion with the Jewish Apostles of 
Palestine—the wumepAlay amdaroAo. may well have been the 
Apostles themselves whose disciples and delegates the Yevdardc- 
roAo: Claimed to be. The expression vmepX\tav ardoroXAoe may 
therefore signify the over-estimation which was sought to be 
ascribed to the authority of the Apostles in prejudice to that of 
Paul. This is also indicated by the expression of Soxovvrec 
orvAo: elvae used Gal. ii. 9, in reference to James, Peter, and 
John, which is only a way of saying why they were considered 
as forming a certain party desirous of commanding public 
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opinion. ‘‘ However great,” says the Apostle accordingly, 
“may be the success of the pretensions advanced by the other 
Apostles in my disfavour, nothing can assail the truth of the 
Christianity which I teach.’”’ In what follows, the Apostle de- 
clares that he thinks he has every right to claim recognition 
for his apostolic calling, inasmuch as by his whole behaviour 
towards the Corinthian Church he had publicly afforded an in- 
sight into the essence of the Christian doctrines as well as 
borne testimony by his whole life to the purity of his zeal for 
the cause of Christianity. ‘ For,” he declares firstly, “I have 
in the most disinterested manner never once made any claim 
upon you for my support, while my opponents in whom 
you trust (of rocovro: YeveardarorAa epyara SdAtot, petracyn- 
patiGopevoe sig amootdéAove yxptorov, as he calls these false 
teachers who gave themselves out by name as the Apostles 
of Christ, verse 13), only endeavour with every art of guile 
and deceit to make some gain out of you, and use you as 
the instruments of their interested designs.—Verses 7-20.” 
Secondly, he says, “ My whole life has been a series of hard- 
ships, sacrifices, and dangers, which I have undertaken for the 
cause of Christianity,” 20-28. This passago alone sets it 
beyond doubt that these opponents were born Jews, of genuine 
Israelite descent. They therefore must have undoubtedly 
belonged to the party of Peter, and upheld the authority of the 
Apostle Peter. The Apostle, continuing in a tone of irony, 
allows the opprobrious insinuation agpoctvy of his opponents, 
in order that under this mask he may place himself on the same 
footing with his presumptuous, vain, self-asserting opponents, 
and in order to be enabled in his own vindication to speak in a 
manner which indeed appears to be only foolish, vain self- 
praise, but which would be rather preferred by the Corinthians, 
accustomed as they were to the speeches of his overbearing 
opponents (compare 19, 20, 21). He then asks the question 
(22), “EBpatoi siot; xdyw* "lopanAiral ciot; xy" orépua ABpadu 
siot; kayw. He also says, if there is any idea of such a 
19 
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cavxacOa Kara tH» capxa (18) of a KkavyacBa depending only 
on natural accidental advantages, it can apply to me equally 
with my opponents. But they do not only claim to be genuine 
Tsraelites, but also as such, d:axovor Xprorov. If it appears to 
them merely folly on my part that I venture to claim equality 
with them with respect to the above-mentioned advantages, 
they will in all probability consider it as complete madness 
(rapagpoveiv here plainly means much more than the expres- 
sion before used agpomiyy), when they find that I shall even 
have to claim the advantage over them, inasmuch as I can 
nppeal to something more real than to these advantages of 
theirs, as the actual proof of my apostolic ministry. These 
same persons who have so high an opinion of themselves as 
born Jews, also maintain that they are the true Sfaxovor 
Xpicrov. In the following chapters, also, thg Apostle 
carries on the vindication of his apostolic authonty, and 
indeed adds a third reason in proof of the right he has to 
make known his Apostolic office to the two he has already 
mentioned in chap. xi. This third reason consists in the 
extraordinary revelations which had fallen to his lot, especially 
~ an extacy into which he had been thrown during the first 
period of his apostolic career. Still he did not appeal to these 
revelations as a cause of boasting. Rather he bore about in 
his body a certain suffering which ever kept alive in him the 
fecling of his human weakness as a corrective of any exalted 
opinion of himself, and which caused him to put his whole 
trust in divine help. Above all, he had only been induced to 
say all that he had done in his own praise, because the 
Corinthians had said nothing in his vindication against his 
opponents, which they should properly have said. How far 
he was from being behind the other Apostles they themselves 
had the best right of judging, as he had borne witness among 
them in every way of his genuine apostolic manner of action 
and ministry ; and nothing had been wanting in their Church 
of all that had fallen to the share of any other Church in Chris- 
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tendom. There cannot be any reasonable doubt that the men- 
tion of the émracia and amoxaAtyec to which the Apostle here 
appeals, has a very close connection with his apologetic aim and 
the character of his opponents with which he occupies him- 
self. If, as Judaising teachers of Christianity, they took their 
stand on the views which must have been those peculiarly of 
the parties of Peter or of Christ, namely, the material relation 
to Jesus and intercourse with him, which had been shared by 
Peter and by disciples who had been called by Christ and 
educated by him for their office; if they appealed to these 
things as the true criterion of the Xpiorov iva and the 
apostolic call, then the Apostle Paul, when he referred to the 
last and highest point of his appeal in favour of his apostolic 
office, could only set an inward spiritual experience against the 
outward material experiences of the rest of the Apostles. This 
inward experience then consisted in those extraordinary 
phenomena which, as the inward proofs and revelations of the 
Divine, as matters of fact present to his direct consciousness, 
had awakened in him belief in Christ—that éwpaxévar ’Inoovy 
Xpisrdv rdv Kbpiov juov, to which he had already appealed 
(1 Cor. ix. 1), and which at the same time belonged to one 
class with the émzraciae and amoxadtWec kvpiov which he here 
speaks of, even if it is altogether probable that the extacy 
described in verse 2, &c., is precisely the same with the 
phenomenon related in the Acts of the Apostles (chap. 1x.), and 
which brought about the conversion of the Apostle. Such 
émraciat kat aroxaAtyec might appear to the opponents of the 
Apostle as imaginary visions which could make no claim to 
objective truth, in comparison with the outward matter of fact 
relations in which the other Apostles had lived with Jesus, and 
according to the principles which Peter (Acts of the Apostles 
i, 21) had laid down on the occasion of the clection of the 
Apostle Matthias. But for the Apostle himself the phenomena 
which had been interwoven with his inner life were nothing 
less than firm incontestable facts; and just as he had volun- 
19 * 
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tarily evaded speaking of them in order to avoid any appear- 
ance of vain sclf-exaltation, so in this place where it behoves 
him to be silent on nothing which might serve in the vindica- 
tion and establishment of his apostolic authority, he cannot omit 
appealing to them. But the more that he cannot conceal from 
himself, that this testimony to his apostolic call belongs 
to the sphere of his own immediate consciousness, the more 
solicitously in the whole contents of these two Epistles does he 
seek to make good those active proofs to which the character 
of objective reality could be least denied—namely, the great 
trials through which he had borne testimony to his apostolic 
ministry and the great success with which he had been attended 
in his efforts to further the cause of Christianity. Compare 
1 Cor. iii, 8-15; ix. 15, &c.3; xv. 10 (aeptocdrepov adrwv 
mwavtwy ékoriaca) 2 Cor. x. 12, &c. 

The passage (2 Cor. ni. 1, &c.) gives, in @ manner well 
worthy of attention, an explanation of the entire matter in dis- 
pute between the Apostle and his opponents, when it treats of 
a question of principle which from the beginning essentially 
divided the Apostle from the elder Apostles. Its subject 
matter is of éricroAal cvorartixal, of letters of ‘‘ commendation ” 
which certam persons (rivi¢ as the rig dro "TaxwBou—Gal. 
11. 12, opponents of the Apostle) had brought with them to 
Corinth. It can only have been sought to testify by these 
letters that the hearers were to be considered as real credible 
preachers of the Christian doctrine certificated by recognized 
authority. Under what other names then, can these letters 
have been brought forward, except those of the elder Apostles, 
and in what else can the cause of the facts that such commen- 
datory and certificated letters were thought necessary, consist, 
except in the opposition of parties which were so widely 
severed from each other that any one who wished to appear as 
a teacher was obliged, in order not to be taken for a false 
teacher, to give open proof to which party he adhered, and to 
whose principles and teachings he gave credence. The more 
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important the authority on which such messengers relied, 
and the more universally acknowledged it was, the more 
undoubtedly could they reckon on their reception and 
influence, and from what other place could they bring with 
them so satisfactory a legitimation as from Jerusalem.* The 
émiotoAal avorarikal, indicates besides that there is a higher 
authority standing in the back-ground, behind the opponents 
with whom he is contending, and which the Apostle perceived 
as being antagonistic to his own—he therefore in these Epistles 
takes occasion to explain fully the principle of his apostolic 
authority. This he does in chapter iii. If no one were admitted 
to be a real, authenticated teacher of Christianity except he 
were recommended from Jerusalem and brought with him a 
“letter of commendation,” this could only be because no others 
were to be recognized as Apostles except the elder ones. This 
the Apostle could not concede, and yet with regard to his 
apostolic office and apostolic authority he only appealed to that 
evddknoev 6 Oed¢ amoxaAdpat rov viov avrov év iuol, Gal. i. 15, 
and consequently to a mere fact of his own consciousness. And 
starting from these émaroAai cvorarixat he maintains, in order 
to produce some objective fact, that he also like his opponents 
has an Epistle of commendation, but indeed a very different 
one! His letters of commendation are the Corinthians them- 
selves, and written indeed in his own heart. What they are as 
Christians, concerns him so nearly, that it becomes an essential 


* That such a legitimation belonged to the principles of the Judaizers, and was 
customary among them, is clear from passages from the pseudo-Clementine writings, 
which serve also as an explanation of the éwecroAai ovorarecai. In the 4th Bock 
of the Recognitions, C. 34, the Apostle Peter says the devil sends abroad into the 
world, false Prophets, and false Apostles, and false Teachers who indced speak in 
the name of Christ, but do the will of the devil; he exhorts them therefore to use 
caution, “et nulli doctorum credatis nisi qui Jacobi fratris Domini ex Hierusalem, 
detulerit testimonium vel ejus quicunque post ipsum fuerit. Nisi enim quis illuc 
ascenderit, et ibi fuerit probatus quod sit doctor idoneus et fidelis ad praedicandum 
Christi verbum, nisi inquam inde detulerit testimonium, recependus non est sed 
neque propheta, neque apostolus in hoc tempore sperctur a vobis aliquis alius 
preter nos.”” Compare Homily, II. 35. 
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part of his own self-consciousness. And because it shall not 
only be said what they are to him, but also what they are objec- 
tively with regard to his acceptation by others—he adds that 
these letters written in his inmost heart are also lying open 
before the eyes of the world, manifest to every man, laid before 
the genera] consciousness of the world, composed under the 
commission of Christ, written not with ink but with the Spirit 
of the living God, not in tables of stone, but on the fleshly 
tables of the heart; 71.e. the legitimation of his apostolic 
authority, is the fact of the success of his preaching of the 
Gospel, the fact that through him the Corinthians had been 
constituted into a Christian Church. He who founds Christian 
Churches may with justice be considered ag an Apostle of 
Christ, because there can be no question but that Christ is 
working in and through him. It is the result of the operation 
of the cause, of the principle, which must be pre-supposed 
before the idea of a decided operation can be formed, in the same 
manner as in 1 Cor. ix. 2, the Apostle says to the Corinthians 
In arguing against those who were not willing to allow his 
claim to be an Apostle: ei aAAag ov« siut awdarodog, adda YE 
vuiv eiul, 1 yap oppayic tig tung amocroAng vutic eore tv Kuply, 
1 fun atoXroyla roig éué avaxplvovow arn éorl. In the same 
way in Gal. 11. 7, he grounds his evayyéAov rig axpofsvariag on 
the fact that the same things which led Peter to sig amooroAny 
Tic Teptrounc, Operated powerfully in himself to bring forward 
tic ra EOvy—t.e. so that the operation of this évepytev is the 
existence of the Gentile Christian Church. But the greater 
and more evident the success of his ministry, the more certain 
it is that he only derived its express apostolic authentication 
from God and Christ, whose servant he is—and he derives it 
from Christ as the founder of a new SeaPjxn whose principle is 
the wveuza. The more perfectly this principle is realized in 
him, the more able he is to bring forward a result corres- 
ponding to this principle. The question therefore can only be 
as to what it comprises and how he can prove its possession. 
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The whole stage of the development on which the religious 
consciousness of the Old Testament relies is the subject in op- 
position to which the Apostle develops the idea of the mvevpa 
as the Christian principle, ii. 11-18. He fixes as the essential 
difference. between the two SraQjxat, in their two chief ideas 
ypampa and mvevua, the avoxrefvev on one side, and the Cwo7- 
ouiy on the other, and accordingly makes this objective differ- 
ence appear in its subjective character from the point of view 
of the question how the religious consciousness, which lies at the 
foundation of the Old Testament narrative of the shining light 
on the face of Moses, stands in relation to each of the two 
SiaOjxa. This shining light is a symbol of the character of the 
old é:a8ijxn, as well with regard to its advantages as to its de- 
fects. Its advantages consisted in having a shining light in 
which the majesty of God reflected itself in such a manner, 
and from which it might be concluded that if the old had such 
a glory, the new would have one still more radiant and supreme. 
But the defects of the old S:a0sjxn consisted in the transitory 
nature of that shining light in the face of Moses; and even 
still more in the fact that the Israelites on account of the veil 
which covered the face of Moses in order to shade their eyes 
from the shining light, did not perceive its actual extinction, 
and therefore believed that it still continued after it had 
already bocome extinct. This veil, the symbol of Mosaism, 
still continues to lie on the consciousness of the Jews, this is 
the barrier in their religious consciousness which prevents their 
realizing the finite nature of the old d&afjxn. In contrast to 
this concealment and narrowness which belongs to the 
character of Judaism isthe wvevya as the Christian principle, 
unfolding the complete knowledge of the truth, exalted above 
all merely outward considerations, into the oneness with 
Christ, into the identical, absolute, self-certainty of Christian 
consciousness. If where the Spirit is, the Lord is also, then 
the Lord himself is the Spirit, iii. 16—so also he who has the 
Spirit in the sensc meant by the Apostle is in the Saxovla 
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rov mvevmarocg iii, 8—and is also a dtaxovog Xpiorowv (xi. 
23.) The opponents with whom the Apostle was engaged at 
Corinth, considered themselves as é:axovor Xpicrov. As they 
were not Apostles themselves, but were forced to support 
themselves on some apostolic authority, they must have con- 
sidered those to whose authority they appealed as especially 
imoardAoug Xpicrov, but only in the same sense in which they 
themselves claimed to be dsdxovoe Xpioroé. They were not 
Apostles, but if, as the Apostle says, they were peracynuariZduevor 
sig atoardAouc Xpiorov, then by amdcro\o: Xpicrov we must 
understand that they called the Apostles on whose authority they 
relied and whose representatives they desired to be, Apostles 
of Christ in the same emphatic sense in which they themselves 
wished to be d:axovor Xprorov, and the Apostle himself, x. 7. 
speaks of the Xprorov elvar. In whatelse could the distinguish- 
ing criterion of their Xpiorov elvac consist, as distinguishing 
them from the Apostle Paul, except that the elder Apostles 
on account of the direct companionship in which they stood 
with Jesus during his earthly life might claim to be the only 
authenticated preachers and ministers of the Messianic salva- 
tion? And on what other standpoint could the Apostle himself 
rest in maintaining the apostolic authority than the very one 
which we see him assume in thcse two Epistles, obliged as he 
was to set the inward and spiritual in opposition to that which 
his opponents made so much of in a material sense, and to 
recognize the principle of true companionship and the genuine 
apostolic ministry only in the Spirit which is the Lord himself? 
Therefore it is self-evident how he could not justify himself to 
his nearest opponents in Corinth without referring to the 
Apostles whose representatives they claimed to be. That he 
was in no whit behind them, that he could claim for himself 
the same rights as they did, and bore in himself the same 
apostolic consciousness, is the view from which he proceeds to 
the highest point of his conflict with them, x1. 5; and to which 
he adheres throughout his whole discourse, as 1s shown by the 
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repetition of this chief idea, xii. 11. Whilst far removed from 
approaching them in regard to the acknowledgment of their 
apostolic dignity, yet he cannot put up with its exclusive 
assertion on the part of his oponents. That he did not wish 
to dispute with them as to what they were in themselves, but 
only as to what they assumed to be in their own too high 
estimation, he gives us to understand by the strikingly 
selected expression of urepAiav amdoroXot. The Apostles were 
placed in opposition to him, as if he were nothing in com- 
parison with them (ovdey eiue he says, xii. 11, in a true sense 
for him, but still in allusion to this) and as if he were of no 
value as an Apostle of Christ. If in maintaining his apos- 
tolic authority, he had only said that he was in no respect 
behind such opponents as he characterizes in chap. xi. as 
those WevdardcroAo, épyarae SdAcor peracxnpari{dusvoar si¢ 
amooréAove Xpicrov, what a mean opinion he must have 
entertained of himself and of his apostolic dignity? He 
could only have intended to measure himself with the 
veritable Apostles themselves, and onueia rov amoordAou of 
which he speaks, xi. 12, can be understood as on no other 
comparison. 

If, according to the meaning of the chief passage which we 
have already granted, all the matters in dispute between the 
Apostle and his opponents must be referred to the idea of the 
Xpisrov eivat, as far as this can be taken as the chief criterion 
of the apostolic authority (although in a very different sense), 
it was very probable that those who especially wished to be 
considered as of rou Xpiorov, assumed also to be that Xprcrov 
civat against whom the Apostle Paul was obliged to set up and 
hold fast with all possible determination his principle of apos- 
tolic authority. 

We may then assume that the question respecting the party 
of Christ is here answered in as nearly correct a manner 
as is possible from the available data, but against the view 
here taken certain objections were raised, as soon as it was 
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brought forward, and these objections must here be shortly 
considered.* 

It is granted that what is predicated of of rov Xpuorov is 
corroborated by many antithetical references in both Epistles, 
and may even appear as the only correct solution of the diffi- 
culty; but itis thought that by this theory the difficulty is 
not overcome, that the party of Christ is distinguished only 
by name from the party of Peter, whilst the relation of the 
parties stands in direct contradiction to the foregoing party 
names; or which is the same thing, that the identity of the 
party of Peter with that of Christ is nowhere indicated. If 
this is not indicated, we fail to find in 1 Cor. x. 7, any dispute 
with the party of Christ, but only the statement which the 
Apostle brings against his opponents of Peter’s party, namely, 
that he was of Christ as well as they. Could we indeed find 
@ passage in which it was said clearly and decidedly that the 
party of Peter was one and the same with that of Christ, the 
matter would be very easily decided. But as such a one is not 
to be found, we are led to a process of combination by which 
on comparing together what seem to be data having. a certain 
connection, and by paying strict attention to the peculiar ten- 


* Compare Neander, Gesch. der Pflanzung u. Leitung der christlichen kirche 
durch die Apostol. 1832, 1. Thl. p. 298. Billroth. Commentar. zu den Briefen 
des Paulus an die Korinthier. Leipzig. Einl. p. xix. Rickert, Der erste Brief 
Pauli an die Korinthier. Leipzig, 1836. Schenkel. De. Ecclesia Corinthia primeva 
factionibus turbata. Disquisitio critico-historia ad antiquissimum ecclesiz Chris- 
tianz statum illustrandum pertinens, Basil. 1888. Goldhorn Die Christaspartei 
za Korinth. im Zeitalter der Apostel. im Illgen’s Zeitschr. fir hist. Theol. 1810. 
Dahne Die Christuspartei in d. Apost. kirche zu Korinth. Halle, 1841. There 
may also be compared with these what I have on the other hand remarked in the 
Tiubinger Zeitschr. fir Theol. 1836, und in den Jahrb. fiir wissensch. Kritik. 1839. 
In the commentaries of Olshausen, Meyer, De Wette, Osiander, &c., the views 
of their predecessors are repeated, and combined now in one way, now in 
another, which only tends to convince one more of the necessity of bringing 
to a clear and firm point these strangely confused representations, which are so 
often contradictory, and this can only be done by a general historical view of the 
matter. 
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dencies of the author, we are enabled to arrive at a greater or 
less probable result. In what other light can the passage 
quoted be placed, when seen from this standpoint, if we re- 
member that it is indisputable that in the passages which refer 
to the personal relations of the Apostle to his opponents, the 
criterion of apostolic authority (to maintain which against his 
opponents is the Apostle’s task) is not treated of in a general 
Christian sense, but in an apostolic one. If accordingly we 
approach the reality of the matter. by a process of combina- 
tion, it is self-evident that the theory here adduced can only 
be considered from the points of view of relative proba- 
bility, and then we must ask, what other theory than the one 
here adduced can be put forward with as great a claim to pro- 
bability ? a | 
According to Neander, the adherents of the party of Christ 
must have been those who kept to Christ only, to the exclusion 
of the Apostle ; those who recognised Christ only as Teacher, 
and who were desirous of receiving what he taught, as truth 
direct from himself without any mediation. This was such an 
arbitrary and subjective tendency, such an assumption of ap- 
propriation of the revelation vouchsafed by God, and at the same 
time such a breaking loose from the divinely arranged plan of 
development, that it could only result in an arbitrary proceeding 
manifesting itself in the forms in which the Christian doctrines 
themselves were received. It may easily have happened, that 
where one party desired to attach itself especially to Paul, 
another to Apollos, and a third to Peter, another might finally 
start up, which would not be called by any of these party 
names, but which constituted for itself in its own manner a 
different Christianity independent of apostolic preaching. 
The subjective form of thought which this party assumed may 
have been either more mystical or more rationalistic. Neander 
himself thinks that the rationalistic was the most prevailing 
tone, as according to his account the party of Christ must have 
been a philosophical sect, which made of Christ only a second, 
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perhaps a more exalted Socrates.* This is the principal view 
in opposition to my own, and it is divided from it, inasmuch 
as it endeavours, instead of identifying the parties of Christ 
and of Peter, to find as far as possible a specific difference 
between them. But what led to this idea, and how much it is 
wanting in even probable grounds, is shown by the modification 
which it has received from Riickert. He maintains that the 
party of Christ was not, as Neander says, composed of persons 
of philosophical culture who had made for themselves their own 
philosophical view of Christ; but he places us in this dilemma, 
that either the party of Christ took its stand as a party among 
the other parties, or set itself up as the only true Church over 
the rest of the sects. The first idea cannot be entertained, 
as Christ could not have been looked upon as a mere teacher 
sach as Paul, Apollos, or Cephas, therefore the second must 
be accepted. The party of Christ placed itself at -the head 
of the others, would neither be considered as of Paul nor of 
Apollos nor of Cephas, but acknowledged Christ alone as its 
Lord and Master; but it did not do this in the sense in which 
Paul desired once that all men should be ypicrov. In what 
sense then did it do this? The party of Christ must naturally 
have been a separate party, or it would not have been reckoned 
by the Apostle amongst the rest; further, it must have recog- 
nized Christ as Lord and Master, or it would not have designated 
itself by his name, but it could not have acknowledged him in 
a fitting manner, or else Paul would not have described it as 
merely a party. But what is all this but a series of purely 
abstract definitions, out of which we can get no concrete idea 


* Neander thus indicates in the first edition, the opinion that the party of Christ 
must have held of him. In the following edition this very striking indication of 
Neander’s views is suppressed, on what ground is not stated. But of course this 
parallel shows in the most decided manner that these disciples of Christ who placed 
him on the same footing as Socrates would not have been allowed to continue 
within the pale of Christendom. The name itself ot rov Xpeorov, contradicts the 
theory of Neander. Whilst the name betokened them to be a sect, and bespoke 
real Christianity for this sect in a special sense, this opinion held by it of Christ 
would make of it a completely unchristian sect. 
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of what specially constituted this party. If we cannot even say 
what it was negatively, nor even what made it positively a 
party, we cannot think of it as a party at all. It cannot have 
been a philosophic sect, as Rickert expressly calls it; but can 
it have been, according to Neander’s distinction, a mystical 
one? Schenkel, Goldhorn, and Dahne at least consider the 
adherents of the party of Christ to have been visionaries, in a 
sense which involves a yet further antagonism between their 
theories and my own. Whilst I see the chief importance of 
the Christ to the party of Christ, consists in his bodily con- 
nection with his disciples through the intercourse of outward 
material life, according to the opinion of these critics he must 
have been a spiritual Christ revealing himself in visions from 
heaven. The disciples of Christ boasted of a special inward 
nnion with Christ, by means of which they declared themselves 
independent of all the unlimited distinctive authority of the 
Apostles, but this their glory they did not rest on a special 
outward relation with Christ, but only on an inward one, re- 
vealed from heaven in visions, to which they appealed instead 
of to the apostolic doctrinal traditions. To this Schenkel 
refers what is said by the Apostle, 2 Cor. xu. 1, of his éaraciat 
and amoxaAtec, as the Apostle in this place only and nowhere 
else (and, as he himself says here, only forced to do so by his 
opponents) speaks of his émracrac and aroxadiwee. His oppo- 
nents must have been boasting of their special visions and 
revelations of Christ, and because they gloried in such, they 
had thrown off all apostolic authority. This therefore clearly 
shows that the party of Christ had called themselves by the 
name of Christ and not by that of an Apostle, because they 
held all Apostles as of no value. The reason of this must have 
lain in the occurrences at the feast of Pentecost. From the 
thoroughly direct manner in which the Divine Spirit descended 
from heaven upon them, it must have been concluded that 
nothing was to be obtained from apostolic instruction, and this 
conviction must have been strengthened by the sudden con- 
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version of the Apostle Paul in consequence of a heavenly vision. 
We cannot accordingly wonder that since that time there arose 
men who were only willing to rely on the Spiritual Christ. 
But what are we to think of this Spiritual Christ? With the 
precarious suppositions on which the hypothesis rests, he floats 
before us so completely in the air that in neither Epistle does 
he stand on the firm ground of a real existence. How can we 
assume that the Apostle shared those visions and revelations of 
which he speaks with those very opponents with whom he was 
contending ? We may indeed see, in this party of Christ, now 
Indicated in one way, now in another, those neutrals indepen- 
dent of all apostolic authority, those adherents of a philo- 
sophical or Spiritual Christ (a wider modification of one and 
the same idea) and we may also see the specific division between 
the party of Christ and that of Peter which the words of the 
Apostle seem to require. But we cannot get at any clear and 
definite idea of the party in question ; neither is it likely, that if 
it was so characteristically different from all others, this differ- 
ence must have been palpable in the way and manner in which 
the Apostle spoke of these parties. Where then does he speak 
of a party so peculiarly and so essentially different from all 
others? or how can it be supposed that he indeed did battle 
with all the others, but passed over in complete silence that 
very one which stood in the rudest antagonism not only to 
Pauline but to apostolic Christianity, and which threatened to 
destroy its foundations. If we agree with Neander, that what 
the Apostle in the first chapter of the first Epistle says of the 
disagreements between the Corinthian parties applies equally 
to the party of Christ, we can indeed appeal in confirmation of 
this to the declaration of the Apostle himself, iv. 6, where he 
speaks of a weracynuariZev in reference to himself and Apollos, 
and this can only be understood as implying that what was 
before said in immediate reference to the parties of Paul and 
Apollos may now be applied also to both the others. But the 
same difficulty presents itself here also. If what is said of one 
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applies also to the others, it must be possible to bring them 
altogether under the same idea. But how can this be possible 
if the party of Christ was so far divided from the three other 
parties in refusing to recognize an apostolic authority? This 
distinction is not made by the Apostle, and the recognition of 
an apostolic authority is very naturally not treated of generally 
in the chief passages of the two Epistles, but only in those 
special ones in which the Apostle feels himself compelled to 
make good his claim in opposition to that of the other Apostles. 

But if all these modifications of the chief opposition to the 
views taken by me will not suffice to give a clear and distinct 
definition of the party of Christ, and cannot be founded on 
data contained in the two Epistles, we find ourselves again face 
to face with the question, whether it is so impossible, on the 
supposition of the identity of the parties of Christ and of 
Cephas, that the Apostle should have been justified in speaking 
of them as of two separate parties? This is in truth the only 
argument which can be advanced against my theory, and I can 
see no difficulty in it which does not vanish as soon as we go 
closer into the relations of the parties in the Corinthian Church. 
The chief opposition undoubtedly concerned the Apostle Paul. 
The authority of the Apostle Peter was set up against his. 
But this relation of opposition may have had a double aspect. 
The party called itself after Paul, the other after Peter; there 
was here nothing so far disparaging to or excluding the Apostle 
Paul: party stood opposed to party; each one held to its own 
Apostle as its head; but as soon as we penetrate a little 
further, and wish to arrive at the reason why Peter was fol- 
lowed and not Paul? why the preference must be given to one 
rather than to the other? and when thig reason can only be 
found on looking at the matter from the Jewish standpoint on 
which the chief opponents of the Apostle in Corinth stood, and 
found only in the fact that Peter, not Paul, had been a personal 
disciple of Christ, then this state of opposition becomes an 
exclusive one; a principle is established involving as a neces- 
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sary consequence that Paul was not to be considered as a true 
Apostle, because the most essential requirements of true apos- 
tolic authority were wanting in him. In the extreme ranks of 
the opposition against the Apostle stood those persons who 
were designated under the name of the party of Christ, and the 
nature of the matter requires that the party of Christ in this 
sense must be represented as those from whom proceeded this 
opposition against the Apostle Paul, founded on distinct grounds, 
those Judaising false teachers who had come to Corinth with 
their letters of recommendation (2 Cor. ii. 1). For the whole 
party the name was brought forward of the Apostle Peter, to 
be used in direct opposition to the name of the Apostle Paul, 
and concealing the ground of the opposition. This view of the 
relation between the parties of Peter and of Christ is not only 
very easily put in agreement with the passage 1 Cor. i. 12, but 
is even confirmed by it. For as the Apostle here first speaks 
of himself, then of Apollos, then of Cephas, and last of Christ, 
it is clear that here a relation is intended to be understood in 
which Apollos stood nearer to him than Cephas, and the party 
of Christ was still further from him than that of Cephas. 
Therefore, also, the Apostle immediately and characteristically 
grasps the whole question in its most extreme point which is 
here treated of, the name of the party of Christ; beginning his 
reply boldly with the words peuéprorac 6 Xprordée: is this name 
(Xptorov, as a party name).not the most undoubted proof that 
Christ is torn in pieces by your party spirit? Each party must 
as a Christian party have desired to claim a share in Christ; 
then, if there was a peculiar “party of Christ,’’ how was the 
one Christ divided in whom all things were to be united and 
all differences were to vanish? This the Apostle says just as 
if the party of Christ were the peculiar seat of the opposition 
against him, and the centre of the prevailing party spirit in 
Corinth. 

If one is thoroughly satisfied on this point I do not in fact 
see what can further be alleged against the view in question. 
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The whole contents of both Epistles stand in the most fitting 
relation to it. Let it be granted that no further reference to 
the name of the party of Christ can be perceived, the matter 
itself on which it alone depends agrees in the most complete 
manner with all that this view implies. Both names indicate 
the same party, so that what is said against the party of Peter, 
holds good with regard to the party of Christ. Indeed if both 
parties had together formed the opposition to the Apostle Paul 
in the Corinthian Church we can fully comprehend and enter 
into the earnest and trenchant polemics against an anti-Pauline 
Judaising Christianity which runs through both Epistles. But 
the name does not so completely vanish from the Epistles that 
this theory does not also receive the necessary confirmation 
from this point also. As Billroth remarks, not without reason, 
‘“‘ Although among the passages treating of the party of Christ, 
the passage 2 Cor. x. 7 only serves decidedly as a proof of my 
theory, yet this passage renders any doubt superfluous, and 
the want of more passages containing special mention of the 
party of Christ is very simply explained by the name of the 
party itself.” It is true, if once the matter is firmly established, 
that in many passages we cannot mistake the allusions to the 
name of the party of Christ, but such passages cannot be used 
as direct proofs, because the name Xpioré¢ has a peculiar 
meaning in every case. But the name of the party of Christ 
appears all the more remarkable in the passage above quoted. 
We see plainly that in the Xpiorov elvac there is here a question 
of something which the opponents and false teachers, whom the 
Apostle fought against, employed in order to make good their 
own side against the Apostle (ei tric wéroWev Eaur@ Xptorod, 
elvat, rouro AoyiZécOw warw ap éuvrov Gre kaQwe avroe Xpiorow 
oUTw Kat HEig Xptorov). How fitting is the allusion which the 
Apostle, in pursuance of his former plan, here makes to the 
name of those who maintained that they were especially and 
exclusively of rov Xpicrov. In this name was concentered in 


its most extreme form all the opposition against the Apostle, 
20 
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and in this name also was there founded a reason for all that 
was brought against him, against which, from this standpoint, 
any vindication would seem to be in vain. With great reason 
therefore the Apostle calls this name to his own mind and 
that of his readers, whilst he proposes to himself, partly to 
establish that fact which he considers as the most direct and 
undeniable token of his apostolic authority, and partly to 
stand forth against his enemies without any further considera- 
tion or evasion, in the most open and decided manner, and to 
represent them in their complete nakedness, as PevdardoroAo:, 
Epyarat SoALol, weTacynuariGopuevot sig aToardAove Xpicrov. This 
polemic of the Apostle contained in the foregoing passages, as 
well against the party of Peter as the party of Christ, attains 
its natural conclusion in the assertion that the opponents were 
what they claimed to be only in appearance, in a false deceitful 
sense, and that they were not true but only false drdéoroAor 
Xptorov. 

But we must now direct our attention to the point how ac- 
cording to this theory of the relations of the Corinthian parties, 
the whole polemic of the Apostle, and the whole arrangement of 
composition of both these Epistles conditional on it, agree to- 
gether in the most harmonious unity. Hach of the parties 
named in 1 Cor. i. 12, has its just right given it in the polemic 
of the Apostle, each has its appointed place assigned it in the 
list given m this passage, and each has exactly the fitting 
thing said for it in its turn. The first important section of this 
polemic, 1 Cor. i. 12, iv, 21, is first of all directed against the 
party of Paul and that of Apollos, and on this account does not 
even hint at the peculiar antagonism between Pauline and anti- 
Pauline Christianity. The Apostle combats both these parties 
as is his usual manner and custom, and especially places him- 
self throughout thjs discussion in as wide and general a sphere 
of vision as possible, although this attitude prompted by a deep 
impression of the true spirit of Christianity is so often wanting 
in the fundamental conception of partizanship. That he here 
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also had already in view both the other parties, he himself indi- 
cates iv. 6, ravra perecxnuarioa, &c. This is commonly taken 
as referring to ui. 4, &c. But the Apostle, in iii. 22, speaks of 
Cephas and Apollos with himself, and why could ‘he not have 
mentioned Cephas also in 111. 4,5? I would rather refer this 
meracxnuarifev to the whole section, 1. 12. All that the 
Apostle says in this section, the relation of the aogia rov Oeov 
to the copfa rov xdopov, testifies in the most natural way to 
the existing difference between the parties of Paul and Apollos. 
Whilst the Apostle ascribes the love of the Corinthians for the 
copia dopo, to their sensuality, or that they were aapxixot and 
not mvevyaricol, iii, 1, and points out as the source of their 
divisions and party strife, the carnal mind that still dwelt in 
them, and kept them on so low a level of Christian life, in 
whose consciousness they then ought to examine themselves, 
and see how little they were fitted to set themselves up as 
judges of their teachers; all these exhortations naturally applied 
also to the party of Peter. The sectarian spirit showed itself 
also in that party in the same carnal tendency devoted to 
egotistical interests; and the over self appreciation taking 
pleasure in haughty empty speeches with which the Apostle 
reproachfully credits party spirit in general, must apply espe- 
cially to the party of Peter. But besides it must not be over- 
looked how the Apostle in 1 Cor. i. 5, as well as in 2 Cor. xi. 
18, speaks of Sfaxovor Xpiorov. Without doubt the party of 
Peter arrogated to itself the name éfaxovor Xpiorov, and with 
regard to this it must not be considered as accidental that the 
Apostle, 1 Cor. iii. 5, had already spoken of the disputes of the 
Corinthian parties about the idea of the diaxovor, the true 
ministers of the Lord. We may see also from the section 
1 Cor. i. 12, iv. 24, how from the beginning the Apostle 
never lost sight of this opposition, but at first evades it 
with a certain forbearance and reticence, and then gradually 
proceeds from the indirect to the direct combat with his 


opponents. 
20 * 
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This transition he makes 1 Cor. ix. 1, for here his polemic, 
after treating hitherto of the parties of Paul and Apollos, turns 
to that of Cephas. Accordingly he neither avoids indicating 
this party by its namo, nor coming forward with the assertion 
that he had the same rights with the rest of the Apostles, with 
the brethren of the Lord and with Cephas, whom he mentions 
by name, ix. 5. 

The indirect polemic passes into the direct, 1 Cor. ix. 1, &. 
but attains its extreme height only in the second part of the 
second Epistle, x. 13. Still here the Apostle speaks of various 
different matters before finally approaching his opponents: we 
see that it costs him a certain inward struggle to take this last 
but absolutely necessary step. He first says everything else 
that he has to bring against the Corinthians, but still always 
has his eye on his opponents. Then when everything else is 
said and everything is ready, he comes forward against his op- 
ponents in the way we have already seen—in a discourse in 
which the more the subject is pursued to its climax, the more 
the peculiarities of the party of Christ are treated of and jus- 
tice done to it, as far as it can be divided from the party of 
Peter, according to the passage already pointed out, 1 Cor. 
i. 12. Se 

Besides the existence of parties, which is the chief point of 
which the Apostle never loses sight throughout the two Epistles, 
there were in the Corinthian Church many more special cir- 
cumstances, more or less disturbing to the regulation of the 
Christian life. With respect to these phenomena the Apostle 
explains himself for the most part in a very explicit manner, 
partly on account of the questions. which had arisen about them 
in a letter from the Corinthians to him, before his Epistle. The 
chief circumstances of this kind were the following—an un- 
chaste relation causing great scandal, in which some one in the 
Corinthian Church had lived with his step-mother (chap. v.), 
to which category also belong the other immoralities pre- 
vailing among the Corinthian Christians, which are repeatedly 
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and earnestly reproved by the Apostle, v. 9, &c. xvi. 12, &c. 
2 Cor. xi. 2]: the custom of bringing law disputes before 
Gentile judges, and even of judging Christians by their law, 
vi. 2; the question as to the advantage of married or celibate 
life, chap. vii. as well as that of participation in Gentile sacrifi- 
cial feasts and the use of meat offered to idols, chap. viiii—the 
liberty which the Corinthian Christians permitted themselves 
of covering the head in the Christian assemblies, chap. xi. 1, 
&c. An abuse of the solemn institution of the Lord’s supper, 
xi. 17; the difference of opinion as to the value of the so-called 
AaXsiv yAwocac, especially in its relation to the rpognretey, 
chap. xn. 14; and finally the question as to the resurrection 
from the dead, which was denied by some of the members of 
the Corinthian Church. All these occurrences, and the ques- 
tions agitated in consequence of them, give us a very clear 
and vivid picture of the condition of the Corinthian Church ; 
yet it would be most interesting, to know more decidedly how 
the various parties were concerned in these various occurrences, 
and what share the Corinthian party spirit had in them. We 
can however be sure only of this, that the Gentile Christian 
element was throughout overwhelmingly preponderant. And 
yet that the Judaising opponents of the Apostle, who had 
even here thrust themselves on him and established themselves 
firmly, were enabled to forin this energetic opposition against 
him which he so earnestly resisted. 

The relation of the second Epistle to the first deserves to be 
somewhat more closely examined. It has been already re- 
marked that the polemic of the Apostle against those oppo- 
nents, whom he attacks in the first Epistle, is pursued in the 
second, and that precisely the strongest declarations with 
which the Apostle most directly meets his opponents with all 
decision and energy, are found in the last chapter of the 
second Epistle. But all the more strong is the contrast be- 
tween the sharp and vehement tonc of this last chapter, and 
the temper shown in the first part of the Epistle, in which the 
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Apostle betrays the greatest uneasiness and apprehension both 
with regard to the reception of his former letter, and his entire 
relation to the Corinthians, and takes great pains in the most 
pressing manner and with the most anxious care to secure for 
himself, by repeated assurances of his love and sympathy, the 
confidence of the Corinthians, which he feared was cooling 
towards him. Different theories have been advanced in the 
endeavour to explain this striking change of tone in the second 
Epistle—however the chief question is, what reason the Apostle 
could have had to have been in such great uneasiness and 
anxiety as to the impression made by his first letter. The 
contents of our first Epistle do not seem to furnish a sufficient 
motive for this anxiety. On this account, as well as because in 
both Epistles not only a mission of Timothy is mentioned, but 
also of Titus, (and in this the two Epistles do not seem to be 
in harmony) we are irresistibly drawn to the conclusion that 
our second Epistle does not stand in that close connection with 
the first which is commonly supposed. Our second Epistle, 
it is maintained,* does not refer to the occurrences which 
are brought before us in the first, but to the reception of a 
letter carried by Titus which we no longer possess. In fact 
there do occur in our second Epistle several passages, such 
as 11.°3, 4. vii. 12, which although they generally refer 
directly to the circumstances treated of, 1 Cor., still on 
closer inspection present great difficulties with regard to this 
theory, and their evidence is calculated to give us occasion to 
suppose that something intervened between our two Epistles 
with regard to the relation of the Apostle to the Corinthians, 
besides the news brought to the Apostle by Titus about the 
operation of the first Epistle. The whole tone and character 
of the reproof in 1 Cor. is not conceived and carried out in 
the manner we should expect from Paul according to his usual 
custom, It is therefore highly probable that in the Epistles 
mentioned in 2 Cor. i1. 3, those things especially which are there 


* Compare Bleek, Erérterungen tiber die Cor. Briefe Theol. Stud. u. Krit, 1830. 
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spoken of, had been made far more prominent and of far higher 
importance, in accord with the whole subject of the Epistles, 
than those passages in 1 Cor. respecting the person accused of 
incest. If therefore the rovro avré, 2 Cor. ii. 3, really referred to 
something which the Apostle had written with respect to this 
relation, which of course is highly probable, we are led to con- 
clude that it was not intended to apply to the first Epistle, but 
to a subsequent one, wherein Paul had written about this sub- 
ject in a yet more vehement manner. Meanwhile it is indeed 
also possible that this did not refer at all to that incestuous 
person and the Apostle’s remarks on him, but to some other 
special person of whom Paul had heard through Timothy, and 
whom he had accordingly spoken of in his Epistle sharply and 
sternly. The verse next following, 2 Cor. iii. 5, does not neces- 
sarily oblige us to think of this incestuous man, but if we give 
up the idea of this reference we must also resign the possibility 
of ascertaining exactly what the special matter was, and can 
only surmise in general that some one of the immediate pre- 
cepts of the Apostle had been disregarded in a peculiarly 
striking manner. I cannot consider this opinion to be well 
grounded, and it seems to me to be much more probable, con- 
sidering the characteristics of the Apostle, that the generally 
accepted relation between the two Epistles that we possess, 
should not be disturbed. We need only remember with what 
vehemence and indignation he speaks of the occurrence men- 
tioned in 1 Cor. v. 5, and how this occurrence, as soon as the 
Apostle has said what he had to say on the chief subject of 
his letter, is the first special circumstance to which he addresses 
himself. The Apostle takes up this matter seriously enough, 
and at the same time treats it so notoriously as a decidedly 
exceptional thing, that it is against all probability that the 
peculiar occurrence which is spoken of in the same decided 
manner 2 Cor. ii. 5,* should have been any other than the one 
referred to 1 Cor. v. If we take farther into consideration, 


* As 0 rovovrog, he is designated, 2 Cor. ii., as wellas in 1 Cor. v. 5. 
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what the Apostle writes to the Corinthians with regard to this 
individual, in the most solemn manner, with all the emphasis of 
his apostolic authority, and which he also sets forth as his 
absolute command, we can well understand what anxiety and 
care this affair must soon after have occasioned him. To speak 
plainly he had written a letter which he himself must have 
regarded as arash and overhasty one, and in which, by neglect- 
ing its evident consequences, he had laid himself open to his 
opponents. Indeed, he afterwards retracted the grounds on 
which he had proceeded, for he expresses himself pleased 
with something which was the exact opposite of that which 
according to his first decided declaration had taken place. 
The most natural sense of the passage in question, 1 Cor. v. 8, 
I find to be that given by the most modern commentators, 
namely, that the Apostle, by virtue of the strength of Christ 
that dwelt in him, credited himself with the authority to give 
over the criminal to the power of Satan, and this indeed 
through some disease which should fall upon him at that 
moment in which he should be cast out from Christian fellow- 
ship in the most solemn manner by the assembled Church, 
where the Apostle himself was only present in his miraculously 
operating spirit. How the expression rapadovvat rw caravg is 
to be taken, is here indicated by the Apostle in asentence twice 
repeated in this case, of a miraculous punishment of bodily 
sickness (for nothing else than this ean be understood by 
5AcOpog rii¢ capKd¢), and the excommunication recorded in 
verses 2 and 13, to arrange which the Church was to be 
assembled, But neither of these, as we see from the second 
Hpistle, had happened, 

The miraculous punishment did not proceed from the Apostle, 
nor the exclusion of the criminal from the Church, from the 
Corinthians,* J agree also with Riickert’s explanation of the 


* The passage, 1 Cor. v. 4, contains no unimportant criterion by which to judge 
of the nominal miracles of the Apostles. The consciousness of miraculous power, 
the dévaptg rov xupiou, was of course felt by the Apostles, and in this consciousness 
they may have looked upon the special results of their ministry as operations of a 
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meaning of the second passage belonging to this matter, 2 Cor. 
ii. 6; the Apostle certainly says openly, v. 6, he is willing to 
be contented with the punishment decreed by the Corinthians, 
and does not require any of a more severe kind, which he could 
not have said if he had really demanded any such. From v. 10, 
it is clearly enough to be seen that the yapfZeo8a did not now 
first proceed from him, but had been originated before without 
any question of him, so that he now could only acquiesce in 
what had taken place in order not to put himself in open dis- 
agreement with them by persistence in his former commands. 
The Corinthians accordingly had confined themselves to a mere 
reproof, and even what had been done in reproving this man 
had not been the work of the Church as a whole but only of a 
part of the community. But if the matter stood thus, as 
Rickert very justly remarks, Paul must have found himself in 
no inconsiderable dilemma. His commands had not been fol- 
lowed ; only a part of the community, although it might have 
been the largest part, had taken the matter to heart, the re- 
mainder, as might have been expected by the feeling of the 
Church towards him, had not even done this—his authority 
was greatly set at nought. What was he to do now? Insist 
on his former orders? He might be sure that he should find 
no truer obedience, and the scandal would be all the greater. 
He could not enforce obedience, and the affair would only make a 
bad impression on all sides. There was here nothing else to be 
done but what in similar cases had been dictated by prudence— 
to give another turn to the matter—by which an open breach 
might be avoided, and the evil not indeed cured, but concealed 
until in better times the proper attitude might be again assumed. 
This turn was to approve of what had been done, even although 
it had been done without his consent, to represent it as his 
wish, and to bring the whole matter under a Christian point of 


powerful energy, a8 onpeia, repara, and dvvdperc. Compare 1 Cor. x. 21. 10-28, 
2 Cor. xii. 12. But in a case like that in 1 Cor. v. 4, this is so decidedly ex- 
pressed, and there is so little question of a real miracle, that elsewhere the same state 
of things may also be suspected. 
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view. This was now publicly done, partly through the concession 
that the punishment which the man had undergonemay have been 
sufficient, partly through the admonition to forgive him. The 
whole tone in which the Apostle wrote our Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, the restlessness and anxiety, are very naturally ex- 
plained by this position which he with great justice assumed. 
He had taken a step whose consequences now first were clearly 
evident to him.* It must now especially have appeared very 
doubtful to him with regard to his opponents, for as we see 
from the Apostle’s Epistles themselves his opponents did not 
forbear from making use of this overthrow of his authority. 
When he is absent, said they, he can indeed make severe 
speeches and is full enough of boastful vain-glory, but when 
it comes to real action, he does not trust himself to be per- 
sonally present, (x. 10-11. Compare iii. 1, v.12.) Without 
doubt this was the reason which caused the Apostle to vin- 
dicate himself so solicitously as he does in the beginning of 
his Epistle, with regard to his long contemplated journey to 
Corinth, which had not yet been carried out. An Epistle 
written under such circumstances must of course contain 8 
predominant apologetic tendency, but the apology is by no 
means a merely personal one, it passes immediately into a 
general one, into an apologetic examination of his apostolic 
office, which he represents in both its phases, bringing sal- 
vation to some, and working ruin to others; representing it 
also in its difference from the ministry of the Old Cove- 
nant, and in its ennobling consciousness experienced by 
himself; and as soon as he has satisfactorily fulfilled this 
apologetic aim, and inspired the Corinthians with new con- 
fidence, he encounters his opponents with fresh courage, and a 


* Rickert has no hesitation in saying with regard to 1 Cor. v. 5, “ This is a 
matter which we cannot divest of the stamp of passion which never can turn to be 
of any use. And that he dictatorially issued commands to a Church by which his 
authority was much lowered, and which he had no means of enforcing, does not 
redound tohis credit”’ Who will.blame the unprejudiced critic that he says this 
openly ? 
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still severer polemic, in order to put himself completely in op- 
position to them. In no other of the Apostle’s Epistles are 
we allowed to look deeper into the pure humanity of his indi- 
viduality, and into the special proofs of his relation to the 
Churches than in this second Epistle to the Corinthians, no other 
shows his characteristics more clearly, as soon as we do not seek 
out of a false interest to conceal that which is truly human in 
him. If it be granted that the second Epistle stands in this 
relation to the first, there can be no reason, except those 
assigned in considering 1] Cor. v. 9, for supposing the ex- 
istence of a lost Epistle to the Corinthians. The Apostle 
had written to the Corinthians before the two Epistles which 
we possess, as he himself says 1 Cor. v. 9, but we do not 
know anything further of this lost Epistle, than what we 
may gather from the above-named passage. This Epistle 
cannot have had equal weight with our two Epistles—as the 
way and manner in which the Apostle speaks of the circum- 
stances which make up the chief subject of our first Epistle- 
does not allow of the supposition that there had been much 
previous communication between him and the Corinthians. 
The composition of our two Epistles is commonly placed in the 
years 57-59, inthe period in which the Apostle after leaving 
Corinth, Acts xvii. 18, took up his residence for some time at 
Ephesus, Acts xix. 1,xx. 1. There seems no doubt that in his 
journey to Greece, Acts xx. 2, he came again to Corinth, and 
during his residence there wrote the Epistle to the Romans ; 
but whether this visit was the second or third is not so easily 
decided, as in the passages in the Epistles where the Apostle 
speaks of a journey to Corinth, the special difficulty is that we 
do not know whether the third time of which he speaks is to 
be understood as meaning the actual journey, or the mere in- 
tention of performing it. 

According to my idea the latter is the more probable, if we 
consider the connection in which the passages involving this 
question stand to one another. When he says, 2 Cor. xu. 14, 
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isov rpirov rovro Eroiuwe Exw eAXOeiv rpdc Uuac—rpirov Touro, 
can quite as well apply to éA@ciy as to zrofuwe Exw, and therefore 
we do not know whether the Apostle now resolved for the third 
time to go to Corinth—or whether he had already taken the 
third journey. In order to get at the real state of the case we 
must go back to the beginning of the Epistle, where he also 
speaks of a visit to the Corinthians. “ESovAduny, says he, 
i. 15, mpdc tyac 2ADetv wodrepov iva Sevripav yap Eynre, &c. 
Flodrepov, he could only have been desirous of going if he 
had already formed a decided plan of travel, and consequently 
wished to carry out such a plan before this one, and if the 
Corinthians were to have a devrépa yapic—there must have 
been one already—with reference to which this first one would 
be the second, and on which in this case they would be justified 
in relying as designed for a devrépa yapic. Asthe Apostle 
could only speak of a deurépa yapic if he journeyed direct from 
Ephesus to Corinth, and from thence to Macedonia; but not if 
he first went to Macedonia, and from Macedonia to Corinth ; in- 
asmuch as his plan of travel at that time only included the three 
points—Ephesus, Corinth, and Macedonia; we must therefore 
grant that the rpdérepov eAGeiv could only have been the ov tue 
SteAOeiv cig Maxedoviac. It was a devrépa yapic, only in the 
same way as was the after-mentioned éAQciv awd Maxedovtag (if 
not as waAw ard Maxedovtag, still as é\Ociv awd Maxedovtac), 
according to the intention of the Apostle, and in entire agree- 
ment with 1 Cor. xvi. 5. He still adheres to the original plan 
of a journey from Macedonia to Corinth, only he intends, with- 
out giving it up, to travel rather in the direct way, from Ephesus 
to Corinth and from thence to Macedonia. He had already 
twice resolved to go to Corinth, and had indeed formed the 
plan of two visits (a devrépa ydpic) without either of these 
plans and intentions having been carried out at the time of 
his writing to the Corinthians, and this is the very reason which 
induces him to speak of it, that he may refute the supposition 
that it was owing to his fickleness and want of purpose that he 
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had not performed what he had undertaken, and his opponents 
on this account may have been justified in accusing him, (as 
they doubtless did) of a want of sincerity and of interested 
motives, which must have weakened in a great degree, all con- 
fidence in his apostolic authority. He protests against all the 
obviously unfavourable views which might be taken of his non- 
appearance; but as we do not here learn from him how often he 
had been in Corinth, and of which time he is here speaking, 
we must conclude that there is no mention made of an actual 
journey, but only of an intended one, and of plans of travel. 
All the more may we expect to find precise information about 
the number of his jourmes when he gives the positive reasons 
for his not going to Corinth. ~Expiva 6? guaur@ rovro, says the 
Apostle, 2 Cor. ii. 1. 76 pen wad év Adbry tpdc bag EAOetv, and 
nothing seems more simple than to conclude that as the Apostle 
had already once been to Corinth, éy Nin, and that this was not 
on the occasion of his first visit, it must have been that when he 
wrote our second Epistle he had already been twice at Corinth. 
But where can we find an appropriate time to which we may 
assign this second journey? If it were before our first Epistle 
that the occasion arose for his having’ gone to Corinth for the 
second time, and that he could only have gone éy dumy, we 
myst have in our first Hpistle an indication of one kind or 
other to this effect, as the despatch of an Epistle earlier than 
our first could not have been passed over in it. It is especi- 
ally worth consideration that the general question whether the 
Apostle went two or three times in all to Corinth is scarcely at 
all treated of, but attention is directed to the special character 
of the second journey which represents him as having been 
in Corinth between his first journey and the writing of our 
first Epistle, but only év Ady, that is under circumstances 
which laid him under a strong obligation, indeed which left 
nothing else possible, than to depart with the threat of taking 
still harsher measures against the Corinthians if they did 
not improve. But this theory makes the whole contents of 
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our first Epistle to the Corinthians, and the tone in which the 
Apostle speaks of the whole condition of the Church and of its 
various failings, simply impossible. Of what nature can those 
irregularities have been, which already had existed and had 
disturbed the good understanding between the Apostle and 
the Church? We have no alternative but to suppose that they 
were irregularities of the same kind as those which he re- 
proved in so many ways in our first Epistle. The more specially, 
and urgently that he here speaks of the different failings and 
crimes of the Church, the less is it to be supposed that at a still 
earlier period he has had any other reason for displeasure. He 
speaks of everything which is treated of in our first Epistle as 
of something with which he had become acquainted, and of 
which he had been obliged to speak only shortly before, as he 
himself expresses it. Itisa question of fresh circumstances 
and relations now first entered into, about which, as we see 
clearly, he for the first time speaks to the Corinthians. Of 
the parties into which the Church was divided, he had 
first heard through the household of Chloe, (1 Cor. i. 11.) 
He had also only heard generally of the prevailing immorality, 
and the particular case which seemed to require a special step 
on his part, v. 1. The misunderstanding which he has to 
correct, v. 9, in regard to the uy cuvavaulyvve8a répvase, 
which he had mentioned to the Corinthians in a letter previous 
to our first Epistle, could scarcely have existed, if the affair had 
been before verbally treated of. The questions relating to mar- 
ried life, which he explains in detail in chap. vu. had been first 
raised in a letter to the Corinthians, vil. 7. And as we may 
clearly see from the whole explanation of the Apostle that there 
has been no question of all these things between him and the Co- 
rinthians, so this is likewise obvious with regard to all the other 
subjects on which, in the rest of his Epistle, he partly expresses 
his anger and disapprobation, and partly gives advice and pre- 
cepts. Nowhere do we meet with the slightest indication that 
the Apostle had had previous cause to find fault with the Cor- 
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inthians on these or similar subjects; that any differences had 
arisen between him and them; that he had given any advice 
which had not been followed, or uttered any threats which had 
not been heeded. Still less can we take as probable a journey 
of this kind as occurring between our two Epistles. If our 
first Epistle will not leave us room to suppose any such im- 
portant break in time, which must be accounted for by the 
theory of a further journey taken by the Apostle, it may be 
concluded from the second Epistle as expressly as from the 
first, that nothing could have previously taken place which it 
would be necessary for us to possess as an explanation, without 
our being able to perceive that such was the case. But it must 
be asked, is it so essential to make the words, 2 Cor. ii. 1, 
év Abn and zadw refer so directly to each other, that a second 
év Ab must follow at once on a journey év Avrn ? How would 
it then be if the Apostle had changed the place of the participle 
\@av, which he would correctly have connected with wad, 
and if he had taken it with the following 2\@civ, as would be 
generally done in an epistolary style, especially when we must 
suppose the affair to have been already known. 

According to the foregoing remarks what forcible reason can 
remain for taking the rpfroy rovro, 2 Cor. xu. 14, in any other 
sense than the following— twice already I have proposed to 
myself to come to you without it being possible to me to fulfil 
my intention, but now that my thrice repeated design is about to 
be realized, I will declare to you what attitude I shall assume to- 
wards you.”. On a casual glance the passage xi. 1, which begins 
with the words rpfrov rovro Epxouat tpo¢ vuag, would seem to 
silence all doubts on the subject of a third journey, but on a 
stricter examination it gives a still more complete solution of 
the question respecting this journey. What then is there to 
prevent these words being taken grammatically and made to 
express the idea that the Apostle only says he has now for 
the third time formed an intention of visiting them? And if, 
instead of here finding an indication of a second journey already 
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previously taken,—as when he speaks of a journey he may 
really mean only an intended one, and the Epistle as a whole 
may be designed as a vindication of a journey intended indeed, 
but not yet carried out,—is it not self-evident in this con- 
nection what “the word of two or three witnesses”? must 
signify ? Can we not easily comprehend what he intends to say, 
when the passage quoted is taken in its peculiar sense? there 
is nothing more natural than to suppose that he means to say 
in an emphatic manner, “if according to the principles of the 
Mosaic Law what is attested by two or three witnesses is to be 
considered as true and legal, then this thrice intended journey 
of mine is to be taken in its full meaning; it is certain that it 
will receive immediate fulfilment.” If we are convinced not 
only of the possibility but the probability of the above expla- 
nation, we shall be prepared to assume as the authentic result 
of our investigation that this passage sets forth as the last, 
special declaration of the Apostle, that he had only been 
once in Corinth and was now going there for the second time. 
Considered grammatically the words we mapwv rd debrepov do 
not refer so much to an actual as to a proposed occurrence. 
(Compare 1 Cor. v. 8.) In the vivid desire of the Apostle to 
give now at least no more room for doubt with regard to his 
immediate visit to Corinth, and to hold up his plighted word as 
about to be certainly realized, absence becomes presence to- 
him, he considers himself already for the second time in Co- 
rinth, and thus being present, although absent, he tells them what 
must infallibly happen. 

Let us give up the fiction of a journey for which we can find 
no reasonable grounds; and without which everything con- 
nected with the subject becomes far clearer, simpler, more 
natural and historically probable. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


The Epistle to the Romans is not only chronologically con- 
nected with the two Epistles to the Corinthians; there is an 
inward link between them, and it is from the standpoint of the 
Epistle to the Romans that we first get an insight into the rich 
result of the Spiritual Life which the Apostle exhibited in his 
own person, as well as into the strict logical sequence with 
which he developed and carried out his Christian principles, 
and into the grandeur of the circumstances in which he moved. 
We have already remarked the relation in which the Epistle to 
the Galatians and that to the Romans stand to each other, in 
the interest of a bold and deep-laid system founded on essential 
principles, and how their whole contents are to be explained 
by this system which is pursued and developed throughout. 
This systematic character of the Epistle to the Romans, com- 
prehending a grand harmony of ideas, distinguishes it com- 
pletely from the two Epistles to the Corinthians, which are 
rather characterized by the variety of their contents, and the 
abundance of profound spiritual ideas allied to and explained 
by the different relations of life. This aspect of the Hpistle 
is also manifest in the attitude assumed by the Apostle with 
regard to the opposition, which it was the continued aim of his 
apostolic efforts to combat and overcome. He had not fulfilled 
his mission as the Apostle to the Gentiles, whilst the absolute 
importance which Judaism, and the Jewish Christianity 
identified with it, claimed for themselves as well in their prin- 
ciples as in their ultimate consequences, was not separated 


from them, and reckoned according to its merely relative value. 
21 - 
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Just as in the Epistle to the Galatians he had emancipated 
Christianity from Judaism, by freeing it from circumcision, the 
outward sign of subjection which Judaism wished to impose 
on it as the necessary condition of salvation, so in the. two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, he had established the principle 
that the call to, and participation in the Messianic salvation 
ought by no means to depend exclusively on the authority of 
the Apostles directly appointed by Jesus, but that he, the 
Apostle to the Gentiles, was an Apostle possessing equal rights 
with them. Now in the Epistle to the Romans he proceeds to 
do away with the last remaining portion of the Jewish exclusive- 
ness, by taking up and representing it as the mere introduction 
to the Christian Universalism which extended to all nations. 
Although hitherto Jewish Christianity, in maintaining the 
absolute importance of Judaism, had not hindered him from 
establishing a special independent sphere of action in Gentile 
Christianity, free and independent of Judaism, yet the thought 
seemed to prevail, prompted by the religious consciousness of 
the Jewish Christians, that Jewish and Gentile Christianity 
could not merely exist side by side, but that the latter would 
gain a complete over-mastering power over the former; and 
that this was to be looked for as the final result of the apostolic 
ministry among the Gentiles. And as Messianic salvation 
seemed to fall to the share of the Gentiles in proportion as the 
Christian Universalism, embracing all nations without any dis- 
tinction, became a reality, then the opposition between the Jews 
persisting in their unbelief, and the Gentiles continually more 
and more converted to the Faith, could only result in the rejec- 
tion of the Jews and the acceptance of the Gentiles. This is 
the standpoint taken by the Apostle in the Epistle to the 
Romans and its theme, which can only be maintained by a 
statement of aims and intentions differing completely from the 
views hitherto presented. 

In general, the origin and aim of the Epistle is considered 
from a purely dogmatic point of view, without inquiring exactly 
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into the historical cause of the Epistle and the relations it bore 
to the Roman Church, and therefore attention is especially 
directed to it, as though the Apostle only intended to 
give a comprehensive and connected representation of the 
whole of his doctrinal ideas, so to speak, a compendium of 
Pauline dogma in the form of an apostolic letter. Since more 
earnest efforts have been made to get at the explanation of the 
Kpistle, it has been thought, indeed, that there is no sufficient 
reason for adopting this idea, for even if the Apostle en- 
deavoured in his Epistle to reconcile the local disputes which, 
according to the theories of Kichhorn* and Hug,t must have 
existed between the Gentile and Jewish Christians in the 
Roman Church, the whole design of the dogmatic writing 
indicates decidedly a general aim, instead of one grounded 
on special circumstances occurring in the Roman Church, 
and this general aim has for its purpose to set forth the 
importance of the Christian doctrine, and to show how it alone 
is adapted to the requirements of Human Nature, for whose 
needs neither Heathenism nor Judaism are adequate.t In 
agreement with Tholuck, both De Wette and Olshausen explain 
the Epistle in this sense. De Wette thinks that the Apostle 
wished, at least by letter, to influence a Church which was so 
important to him, and in connection with the chief doctrines of 
his Gospel to show that salvation was to be attained through 
faith; and not through the works of the law: he wished at the 
same time, in sight of the capital of the world, to represent the 
Christian Faith as the only means of salvation for all the world 
—Jew and Gentile, and the Christian revelation as the re- 
velation for the whole world. The Epistle to the Romans 


* Einleitung ins. N. Testament. 3. page 214. 

{ Einl. ins. N. Testament, 2. vol. 2, page 361. 

t~ Compare Tholuck in the first four editions of his Exposition of Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans. This exposition, which first appeared ia 1824, together with 
lengthy extracts from the exegetical writings of the Fathers of the Church and the 
Reformation, is of value as marking an epoch in the history of the explanation 
of this Epistle. 
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is the only one of the Epistles of the Apostle, wherein he 
designedly sets forth his doctrine in detailed connection, for 
in the other Epistles he only treats of special needs, doubts, 
errors, and questions, and thus continually pre-supposes the 
whole of his doctrine. The Apostle does not, as in the Epistle 
to the Galatians, set up this doctrine of salvation by faith 
alone, in opposition to Jewish Christian errors, but merely 
in opposition to Judaism. He had little opposition to 
expect from the Gentiles, but he took much to heart the 
pretensions of Judaism, which, in accordance with the prevailing 
tendency at that time, was even disposed to unite with Gentiles 
in opposing Christianity.* Olshausen finds still more decidedly 
in the Epistle to the Romans, a purely objective representation 
of that aspect of the Gospel which was grounded only on the 
general opposition between Jews and Gentiles—but not on the 
special distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians which 
was only found in the Church itself. The whole statement 
presents a purely objective aspect, and every subject except 
the truth of the Gospel is treated of in a secondary manner. 
But naturally it is part of the truth itself that it takes its 
stand against error of all kinds, and in this way it appears 
also in the Epistle to the Romans. The doctrinal wisdom 
of the Apostle prompted him to represent the doctrine of 
the Gospel in such a manner that the warning against the 
errors which the Christians were necessarily obliged to.con- 
front lay in the very statement of them.t But there is no- 
where to be discovered in the Epistle to the Romans any 
decided aim, except the effort to lay the Gospel before the 
Roman Christians in its natural relation to the law, and in its 
results on life, and this without any contest with the Jewish 
Christians, and without having any regard to quarrels with 


* Kurze Erklirung des Briefs an die Romer, 3rd Edition, Einl. page 2. 

+ This is the most extreme point of the purely dogmatic view. De Wette at 
least concedes the opposition to Judaism, but every direct antithetical reference is 
Lere excluded. 
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them, unlike the mode pursued in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
where such contests and disputes are undoubtedly discussed.* 
Large as is the number of Commentaries on the Epistle to 
the Romans in modern times, they all contain the same exclu- 
sive idea of its aim as having regard to special relations, and 
they express this idea in studied variety, now in this way, now 
in that; as for example, when the chief purport of the Epistle 
is made to consist in strengthening the Roman Christians in 
their new faith, by representations of the necessity and grandeur 
of the salvation proclaimed by the Gospel, of its divine value 
and harmony with the former revelation, as well as of the sad 
results of Gentile superstition, and of the law of sin as dis- 
tinguished from the ideal spiritual life of the true Christian, and 
also in inciting and encouraging the Roman Christians to the 
proper realization of the Christian ideal. Even when persons 
are obliged to make certain concessions on my account, or at 
least to notice the anomalous views advanced by me, so little 
do they relinquish the purely dogmatic point of view, that they 
show a more decided antagonistic interest by levelling and 
straightening all the rough places and difficulties which they 
think must attend the concrete circumstances of the origin 
of an Epistle, thereby providing that the dogmatic aspect shall 
in no way be diminished by. the historical, and that in an 
Epistle like that of the Romans, the attempt shall not be made 
to deviate from the strictest normal bounds of Luther’s theory 
of justification by faith.t Now whether this view is probable 


* Der Bricf des Ap. Paulus an die Romer, Konigsberg, 1855, pages 50-54. 

J In this sense Philippi, the chief representative of the strict, orthodox, dogmatic 
view of the Epistle, says in his Commentary, 2nd Edition, page 14: “There is 
scarcely any other opposition to be imagined against the Pauline universalism than 
that which was received by all Jewish Christian false teachers and sects. The 
Apostle, accordingly, in the Epistle to the Romans is only contending as one of 
these—he only combats the Judaistic justification by works, but not the intended 
exclusion of the Gentile world generally, and indeed he combats the justification 
by works of Judaism, but not that of the Jewish Christian part of the Roman 
Church. Had the Roman Jewish Christians taken this direction, he would have 
seized upon the fact, and would have met them as well as the Galatian false teachers 
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in itself, whether the Epistle to the Romans itself, little as it 
seems to give a decided reason for its historical origin, does 
not still contain data sufficient to place the latter among its 
other subjects, is the question which we must in the next place 
endeavour to answer. 

The analogy with those Epistles which alone can be com- 
pared with the Epistle to the Romans does not in general 
serve favourably for the view commonly taken. The Hpistle 
to the Galatians and the two Epistles to the Corinthians, which 
can alone be properly considered as belonging to the genuine 
type of Pauline Epistles, give a completely different represen- 
tation of the origin of the Epistles of the Apostle. There were 
special circumstances and requirements which caused the 
Apostle to compose these Epistles, but here we are not only 
brought face to face with these circumstances (chiefly employed 
by him in elucidating the developments of the doctrine already 
advanced) but we see also the operation of the overwhelming 
pressure of the circumstances which claimed and necessitated 
his writing, if he did not wish to see his work frustrated. In 
the Epistle to the Romans alone analogous circumstances are 
set forth, and in this view we can only wonder at the prejudice, 
with which the interpreters of the Epistle to the Romans have 
hitherto taken up the relations of the two chief elements in the 
Epistle, chapter 1-8, chapter 9-11. If we act on the supposi- 
tion that the main tendency of the Epistle, and the special aim 
of the Apostle are contained in the dogmatic portion with which 
the Apostle opens the Epistle, and that the train of thought 
which he-takes in the spiritual conception of his Epistle must 
have been the same as he lays down in its outward form, then 
of course we must from the beginning place before us a purely 
dogmatic standpoint from which to consider the Epistle 


and the Galatian Church, and no consideration of any kind whatever would have 
induced the Apostle to the Gentiles to treat in a mild manner this tendency, 
which uproots the very foundation of the Gospel. The same position must besides 
be maintained, if the Roman Church had not exhibited the accustomed Galatian 
-exclusiveness, but the Jewish exclusiveness by which I characterize it.” 
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to the Romans. The dogmatic contents of the Epistle, as the 
Apostle presents them in the first eight chapters, form the 
chief grounds on which he proceeds, the original foundation on 
which he places the whole fabric of his Epistle; but all else 
that it contains—and especially that which is found in the fol- 
lowing chapters, 1x.-xi.—stands in a subordinate secondary rela- 

tion to that chief portion of the Epistle, to which (after the 

Apostle has set forth its special theme) it is joined as a neces- 

sary result and practical application; so that without it, the 

Epistle following its main idea would still have been a complete 

whole, and the aim for which the Apostle destined it would 

still have been attained. This part therefore of the Epistle, 

by some interpreters (for instance, by Tholuck, p. 341, and De 

Weitte, p. 4) is especially designated as a historical corollary, or 

supplement, in which the Apostle is desirous of declaring him- 

self on the results which must necessarily follow the doctrine 

he had hitherto preached—namely, the exclusion of the unbe- 

heving Jews from the Christian salvation ; as if the necessity of 
doing this had now first forced itself upon him, when, at the 

end of his undertaking, he reconsidered it as a whole. If this 

is the common view taken of the two chief sections of the 

Epistle, it may with justice be met with the question, whether 

the matter may not be looked on from the reverse direction ; 

and whether, if we take this standpoint, a more favourable view 

may not present itself of the aim and tendency of the Epistle, 

as well as of the historical circumstances in which it originated ? 

The centre and pith of the whole, to which everything else is 

only an addition, would then be comprised in that part of the 
Hpistle which is contained in the three above-named chapters : 
here we must take our stand, place ourselves in harmony with 
the original conception of the Apostle, from which is developed 
the whole organism of the Epistle as it is presented to us, 
especially in the first eight chapters. In furtherance of this 
view, we must first of all consider more closely the contents of 
the three chapters (ix. x. xi.) themselves. 
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In these chapters the Apostle answers the question, how it is 
to be explained, that so great a portion of the Jewish people, 
who for ages had been the chosen people of God and the reci- 
pients of all kinds of Divine promises, had really no participa- 
tion in the salvation bestowed by Christ; whilst, on the con- 
trary, the Gentiles adopted the position left vacant by the 
people of God? The answer which the Apostle gives to this 
question consists chiefly in the following points :—First, it does 
not depend on natural descent, but only on spiritual son-ship 
to God, and election by His free grace. As therefore all born 
Jews do not belong to the true people of God—God chose his 
people from among the Heathen also (ix. 24), because the im- 
parting of salvation is only a free gift of divine grace; and, 
accordingly, the way to attain salvation in Christ is not the 
vopog Suatoabyne, pursued by the Jews, but the daatootyn éx 
wiarewc, Which stands open to Gentiles as well as to Jews, 
chapter ix. ; secondly, although, according to the wdyuoe 
dtcatoovunc appointed by God, which is the d«aocivn ix 
mlorewc, the born Jews have no legal claim to Divine salvation, 
it is only their own fault if they have no share in it. For sal- 
vation can only spring from belief in the preaching of the 
Gospel, with regard to which there is no difference between 
Jew and Gentile (x. 12), but all Jews have not given ear and 
belief to the Gospel, chapter x.; thirdly, notwithstanding 
this, the promises given by God to the Jewish people, are not 
absolutely unfulfilled towards them, and God has not absolutely 
rejected his people. For not only at this present time also 
there is a remnant according to the election of grace (Aciupa 
kar’ tkAoynv xaprroc, Xi. 5) among those who truly believe, but 
also the obduracy and the blindness which still characterize 
so many Israelites with regard to the Gospel may be looked 
at as something merely temporary; so that as God never 
repents of his promise, Israel may one day be saved. The 
rejection of a part of the Israelites, or their present unbelief of 
the Gospel, only serves as a glorification of Divine grace. 
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Meanwhile the believing Gentiles have stepped into the place 
of the unbelieving Jews, their wapamrwpua is 4 owrnpla roic 
EOveouy, their rapawrwpa is tAOvTOe Kéopov, their irrnua mAOUTOS 
iOveyv (xi. 11-12). Divine grace is glorified in its relation to 
the whole matter, for itis evident that it belongs to the plan of 
God to permit the Gentiles to participate in His grace (zrwpwaie 
amd pépove ty "lopandA yéyovev axpic ov To TAHpwya Tov vey 
2\On, 25). What is loss on one side is gain on the other; but 
this also gives occasion for hope that those who have for a time 
turned away from God may one day be saved. For if the 
Jews are jealous of the grace of God, in which the Gentiles par- 
ticipate, they ought through this jealousy to stir themselves 
up that they also may come into possession of this grace 
(xi. 11-14). 

If we consider more closely this whole section, and the chief 
subjects involved in it, we see that it treats throughout of the 
relations of Judaism and Heathenism, as well as of the relation 
of both to Christianity ; and if, at the same time, we consider 
with what earnestness and interest the Apostle handles this 
subject, how especially he brings jt forward in the words ex- 
pressing such deep and vivid feelings with which he makes the 
transition to it (ix.-1) (— Adan por zori peyaAn, wal adiadreTrog 
ddvvn TH Kapdla pou nuydunyv yao avroc tyw avabena eivat amd 
rou Xptorov imio trwy adeAgwy pov TwY cuyyEVwY pov KaTa 
aaoxa)—it does not certainly appear probable that he would 
have devoted so important a part of his letter to answering 
this question, if he had not had close at hand some special 
material reason for doing so, and this was afforded him by 
the circumstances of the Roman Church. And such a reason 
can only be found in the direct opposition to the idea 
pursued by the Apostle throughout this section, and in the 
objection also which might still have been raised against 
the participation of the Gentiles in the grace of the Gospel, 
or against the Pauline universalism, namely the religious 
opinion so decply rooted in the consciousness of Jews and 
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Jewish Christians, that as long as Israel did not participate in 
_ this grace as a nation, as a people chosen by God, the participa- 
tion in it by the Gentiles appeared as an encroachment on the 
Jews, as an imjustice against them, as a contradiction of the 
promises given by God to the Jews as the people of God. The 
main idea which lies at the root of the whole discourse, the 
object which is treated of from both sides, is the theocratic 
supremacy of the Jewish nation, the absolute precedence which 
it claimed to possess over all] other nations, and of which it 
now saw itself about to be irretrievably deprived, by the Pauline 
universalism. In order to comprehend the crisis at which this 
subject of dispute had arrived in its full importance, we must 
obtain a clear idea of the point to which Paulinism had at that 
time attained in its anti-Judaistic development, and also of the 
completely different standpoint which was taken by the Apostle 
in the composition of the Epistle to the Romans, from the one 
he occupied at the time of his Epistles to the Galatians and 
Corinthians. There is no longer any question of that rude 
conflict, when Judaism brought forward the most material side 
of its opposition by absolutely commanding circumcision in 
that most repulsive manner, which we find recorded in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, and just as little is a personal interest 
treated of, such as we see in the Epistles to the Corinthians, in 
which the Apostle had to ward off the attacks on his apostolic 
authority. 

The Epistle to the Romans leaves all these subjects 
behind it, as of vanished importance: the whole conception 
of the question is a different one, just as the whole tone of 
the Apostle is different; for in this Epistle he has no longer to 
deal with opponents whose antagonistic attitude excited him 
to such vehement, bitter retorts; he turns with confidence to 
his readers ; expresses with all sympathy his lively interest in 
their salvation, which he also sets before them as the subject 
of the most earnest anxiety ; he is persuaded that in them he 
sees a church with which he can more easily come into harmony 
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than with any other. If everything subordinate, special, per- 
sonal, were abstracted, the question which even then would 
remain would be the most important which could possibly 
exist for Judaism, namely, whether the difference between 
Gentiles and Jews, was completely abolished by the univer- 
salism of Pauline Christianity. ‘The complexion taken by the 
circumstances of the period must have been the subject of the 
most earnest consideration among the most thoughtful section 
of the Judaizers. The Epistle to the Romans is the last of the 
apostolic letters, written at a time when the Apostle was con- 
templating a step so full of importance in regard to the matter 
in hand, as a journey to Jerusalem. Time pressed for a decision. 
As he had resolved to bring to a ersis the great cause of dis- 
pute between Judaism and Paulinism, and to venture on the 
bold attempt of uniting and reconciling them by his personal 
presence at Jerusalem, the chief seat of Judaism, he felt com- 
pelled at the same time and aeting on the same interest, to 
come to an understanding with that Church, which besides 
being the most important ome in the West, was the one on 
whose receptive inclination and kind feeling he thought he 
could most depend in issuing an address which the exigences 
of the then state of things seemed to require. Whilst, through 
the labours of the Apostle pursued for many years, so many 
Gentiles had already accepted the Christian faith, and whilst 
the number of converted Jews was still a very small one in 
comparison to the number of the whole nation, the fact seemed 
still unfulfilled, on which the Jewish Christians rested their 
Messianic faith, namely that in Jesus, He had appeared who 
was the subject of the old national promises. How could He 
be the Messiah of the nation when the nation steadfastly re- 
fused to believe on him, and seemed to persist more and more 
in its unbelief? when looking at the mutual relations of the 
Jewish and Gentile Christians it would seem that everything 
which was expected of the Messiah was more applicable to the 
Gentiles than to the Jews? It was not forgotten that although 
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the Jewish Christians might not wish to exclude the Gentiles 
from the Messianic community, still as Jewish Christians they 
would not renounce the precedence which as Jews they claimed 
over Gentiles. Besides, they must either represent the apparent 
contradictory incongruity between the existent state of things, 
and the ancient promises, as being the fault of their Messianic 
belief itself, or there must have existed among them most 
earnest religious scruples with regard to the way and manner 
in which the Gentiles had been called to the Christian faith ; for 
what else would have augmented to such a degree the number 
of the converted Gentiles, that the superiority in the Messianic 
Churches seemed to be passing from the Jewish to the Gentile 
ones, and the former to be more and more taking a secondary 
place ; and what else would have brought about the facility with 
which the Gentiles had entered into the Messianic community 
since the Apostle’s programme of the abolition of the law? If 
they had been even released from the obligation of circumcision 
they would not have been permitted so complete a dispensation 
from all the requirements of the law, as the tedching of the 
Apostle with regard to faith necessarily involved. In this manner 
would such Jewish Christians decide who thought more fairly, 
and who did not adhere with the same tenacity as others to all the 
prejudices of Judaism; but who still could not quite relinquish 
those deep-seated religious scruples produced by the dispropor- 
tion that existed between the aspect of the Christian world at 
that time, and that which it would have presented if it had been 
regulated according to the ancient national promises. And 
the less this class of Jewish Christians assumed a harsh 
and repelling attitude towards the Apostle, as was indeed the 
case, there must naturally have arisen a more weighty solicitude 
in his own mind to overcome these scruples, and in proportion 
as they entered more deeply into the whole of the relations 
between Judaism and Christianity, and became more closely in- 
terwoven into their nature, to endeavour to establish a more 
thorough system of overcoming them. 
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There is in the Acts of the Apostles a remarkable confirma- 
tion of the theory, that the chief point of the antagonism between 
Judaism and Paulinism lay essentially in the claim for prece- 
dence, with which the Jewish Christians as born Jews set them- 
selves up against the Gentiles and Gentile Christians, and that 
this was the unpardonable offence to which even the best inten- 
tioned among the Jews could not reconcile themselves, even when 
they desire to favour Paulinism, and this confirmation stands in 
the closest connection with the peculiar tendency of the Acts of 
the Apostles to favour the Apostle Paul. How is it, that the 
portion which especially relates to the apostolic labours of the 
Apostle Paul, always designedly states that the Apostle every- 
where preached the Gospel first of all to the Jews, and only when 
the Jews, as everywhere happened, rejected him and his Gospel, 
turned to the Gentiles? Itis in reality highly remarkable how 
consistently the Acts of the Apostles repudiates this priority of the 
Jews, and makes the Apostle act according to the words which 
it puts into his mouth. (Acts of the Apostles, xiii. 46.)  outy, 
says he to the Jews, ijv avayxaiov mpwrov AaAnBava rov Adyov 
rou Deov éredy 88 amwOciaGe avrov Kal ovx akiouc xplvere Eavrode 
tig alwviou Zwijc idod arpepoueOa tic ta Evy.) Immediately 
after his conversion the Apostle had risen up in the synagogue in 
Damascus, and had sought with all his might to persuade the 
Jews dwelling in Damascus, that Jesus was the Messiah; but 
the consequence was that he was obliged to flee from Damascus, 
becamse the Jews were lying in wait for him. (Acts of the 
Apostles, ix. 20, &c.) However this passage may be recon- 
ciled with the account of the Apostle himself (2 Cor. xi. 32,) 
that he was obliged to flee on account of the persecution 
of the Ethnarch of King Aretas, it can scarcely be held 
as accidental on the part of the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles that he should name the Jews as the instigators of the 
danger that threatened the Apostle. That the Apostle should 
have made his first visit to Jerusalem after his conversion serve 
the purpose of an attempt at conversion, is not only contrary 
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to the expressed declaration of the Apostle himself that a com- 
pletely different reason drew him to Jerusalem, but is also not 
reconcilable with the fact of the short duration of his residence 
there (Gal. i. 18). But the Acts of the Apostles represents 
him as preaching the Gospel there with all boldness, and espe- 
cially as carrying on controversies with the Hellenists. The 
lying-in-wait with which he was threatened by the Jews was 
the cause why he went to Tarsus (Acts of the Apostles, ix. 
28). According to another passage in the Acts of the Apostles. 
(xxil. 18) after the speech which the Apostle delivered to the 
Jews in Jerusalem, immediately before his capture, he received 
from Jesus himself in an extatic vision seen in the Temple 
the command to leave Jerusalesm speedily, because the Jews 
there would not accept from him, the former persecutor of the 
disciples of Jesus, any testimony in favour of Jesus. For this 
reason Jesus tells him he is to be sent far away to the Gentiles. 
But still, the Acts of the Apostles continues, the Apostle did 
not consider himself as exclusively an Apostle to the Gentiles. 
When, some time after, he undertook the first Missionary 
journey, they were especially Jewish synagogues which he first 
sought out (xiii. 5-14, xiv. 1); and even if he at the same time 
brought Gentile proselytes into them, still his discourses were 
always directed to the Jews alone (xii. 15-41); and there 
must have been a special motive to determine the Apostle on 
addressing himself to the Gentiles. This restricting motive 
is shown with regard to the Jews in the most striking 
manner by the Apostles (xi. 42-52). Paul and Barnabas 
had preached the Gospel with successful results among the 
Jews and proselytes in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia. 
When the Jews saw the universal inclination of the people 
towards the Apostles they opposed them, but the Apostles with 
all boldness declared that it was indeed necessary that the 
Word of God should be first preached to the Jews, but as they 
rejected it, and judged that they were not worthy of eternal 
life, they (the Apostles) now turned to the Gentiles. It is then 
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remarked that when the Gentiles heard this they rejoiced, and 
glorified the Word of the Lord, and those who were “ ordained 
to eternal life believed.’”?’ We must conclude, therefore, that if 
the Jews had not assumed this hostile attitude, the Gentiles, 
desirous as they might have been to receive the Gospel (48), 
would really have received scarcely anything of it, and Paul 
would have remained an Apostle of the Jews ; for the fact that 
Gentile proselytes existed in the Jewish synagogue would not 
have constituted him an Apostle to the Gentiles, as is shown 
by the opposition of vn to mpoohAuvra. Compare 46, 47, with 
43. But who can believe that the Apostle’s arocroAj sic ra 2Ovn 
depended on so accidental a circumstance, which here appears 
still more accidental, as this fact of many Gentiles being 
desirous of accepting the Gospel? And yet this scene js re- 
peated again and again, and even in quick succession. In 
Lystra, in Lycaonia, the Gospel was preached to the Gentiles, 
but only after it had been expelled from Iconium by the 
unbelieving Jews (chapter xiv). This is still more brought 
under our notice (chapter xvii. 1), where the founding of the 
Corinthian Church is related. The Apostle first allies himself 
with the Jew Aquila, who just at that time had come to Corinth 
from Italy with his wife Priscilla, and he discoursed every 
Sabbath in the synagogue, thereby converting Jews and 
Greeks. But when the companions of the Apostle, Silas and 
Timotheus, who had remained in Macedonia, arrived, he first 
urged on the Jews with great emphasis the testimony that 
Jesus was the Messiah. And when the Jews withstood and 
reviled him, he shook off the dust from his garments (compare 
xiii, 51) and said to them, “ Your blood be upon your own 
heads ; I am clear: from henceforth I will go unto the Gen- 
tiles.”’ And with these words he departed into another quarter, 
and went to the house of a certain man named Justus, who 
worshipped God, and lived near the synagogue. Here it is 
manifestly the opposition ef the Jews which gives the signal 
for the decided resolve to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles, 
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For if up to that time Gentiles as well as Jews had been con- 
verted (4), this had taken place in the synagogue, and the 
Jewish synagogue still remained as the means of gaining Gen- 
tiles to go on the way to the Gospel. But as if an outward 
legitimation was needed in order to remove this restriction, 
the vehement energy with which Paul devoted himself to the 
preaching of the Gospel after the arrival of Silas and Timotheus 
at Corinth, would seem to have been absolutely intended to 
call forth an opposition which would authorize him to lay the 
Gospel immediately before the Gentiles, without any further 
regard to the Jews. 

But what fitting reason can we think of for this mode of 
action? Besides, it would not be of any effect on the unhe- 
lieving Jews, but among the believing Jews it might very 
easily have had the result of making them fall off from the 
Gospel, as they might have taken offence at the Gospel being 
preached to the Gentiles also. But if this was not to be feared, 
to what purpose was it to wait for a cause to be first given by the 
unbelieving Jews? We must even say that here an unworthy 
reason is given by the Apostle for his arooroAy sig ra 2Ovn. 
Hither he was convinced, that it was decidedly the will of God 
that the Gospel should be preached to the Gentiles, or not. If he 
really had this conviction, he could not have possibly allowed the 
actual success of his Gentile apostleship to depend upon whether 
certain Jews bore themselves in a hostile and inimical manner 
towards him: even if these feelings had not caused any public 
manifestation of this kind, a great disinclination towards the 
Gospel must have been presupposed to exist on the part of the 
greatest portion of the Jews; if he did not possess this con- 
viction he could not have gained it by so accidental an occur- 
rence as the one under consideration. And what can we think 
of the stability of the Apostle’s principles, and the searching 
decision of his mode of action, if he had been able to content 
himself with such incompleteness in the most important matter 
of his apostolic office? But the author of the Acts of the 
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Apostles must have considered such an occurrence as this as 
not unimportant with regard to his special design, for he again 
has recourse to it. In Ephesus also, whither the Apostle went 
from Corinth in order to take up his residence there for a 
longer period, the occurrence is again repeated which had 
taken place at Corinth, xix. 8, &c. He went into the syna- 
gogue, and discoursed boldly in order to make converts to the 
kingdom of God. But when some (or as rivig perhaps ought 
more properly to be taken, certain, special Jews—according to 
the custom now generally recognized of not giving the exact 
names) hardened themselves, and would not allow themselves 
to be instructed, but openly reviled the doctrine—he departed 
from them, separated the disciples, and held his daily discourses 
in the school of a certain Tyrannos, for the space of two years, 
with such success that all the dwellers in Asia, Jew and Gen- 
tile, heard the word of the Lord. Here also a oxAnpivecOau 
kat ameQeiv, @ xakoAoyelvy tiv ddov, and indeed évwmov rov 
aAnGove, must be brought before the notice of the people, as a 
public testimony, and at the same time in order to establish an 
undeniable case against the Jews, before the Apostle could 
enter on his full apostolic career, and begin his labours as an 
Apostle to the Gentiles. At the close of the Acts of the 
Apostles this scene is again referred to by the Apostle, who 
ascribes great importance to it, and this indeed in Rome which 
is especially worthy of remark from our point of view. As 
soon as the Apostle arrived in Rome (xxvii. 17), his first pro- 
ceeding was to call together the chief of the Jews, in order to 
lay before them the reason of his imprisonment, and to state 
that it was not on account of having transgressed against his 
nation and the customs of his fathers that he had been de- 
livered prisoner from Jerusalem into the hands of the Romans. 
The cause of his imprisonment was the Hope of Israel (the 
belief in the Messiah, which he shared in common with 
all his countrymen.) The Jews declared that they had not 
heard anything disadvantageous to him from Judea, and 
22 
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spoke of their desire to hear from him, what he held concern- 
ing that sect (Christianity), which as they knew, was every- 
where so specially spoken against. On an appointed day they 
repaired to the Apostle, and in a discourse, which lasted from 
the morning to the evening, he endeavoured to persuade them 
concerning Jesus, “out of the law of Moses and out of the 
prophets :’’ and some believed his words, and others not. But 
when they did not agree among themselves and departed, the 
Apostle gave them a parting word to this effect: ‘“ Well spake 
the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto our fathers, saying, 
Go unto this people and say, hearing, ye shall hear, and not 
understand, and seeing, ye shall see, and not perceive; for the 
heart of this people is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of 
hearing, and their eyes have they closed, lest they should see 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with 
their hearts, and should be converted, and I should heal them. 
Be it known therefore unto you,” says the Apostle in conclusion, 
“that the salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles, and that 
they will hear it.” We see immediately that the concluding 
declaration is the practical result of the entire transactions 
with the Roman Jews. The step which the Apostle now in- 
tended to take, of preaching the gospel to the Gentiles must 
be justified by the antagonism of the Jews. But whata want 
of sufficient motive is here! how evidently the opposition of 
the Jews, not amounting to obstinate unbelief, but only to a 
rejection of the arguments advanced, is seized upon as giving 
a reasonable colour to the determination, which without 
such a pretext, would seem to be almost without justification ! 
And how does such a representation of the matter agree with 
the circumstances of the Roman Church, as we are made 
acquainted with them in the Epistle to the Romans itself ? 

The most admirable of Olshausen’s Commentaries on the 
Epistle to the Romans draws attention to the great difficulty 
which exists in this passage of the Acts of the Apostles with 
regard to its relation to the Epistle to the Romans, which rela- 
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tion he justly says, is not sufficiently considered in the investiga- 
tions into the object of the Epistle to the Romans. “If,” writes 
Olshausen,* “‘ we think of the circumstances of the church of 
Rome at the time when the Epistle to the Romans was com- 
posed, in the light in which they are generally considered, the 
history of Paul in this capital is perfectly inconceivable. The 
Roman Church was divided into two parties, the Gentile and 
the Jewish Christians. The strict Jewish Christians observed 
all the outward law of Moses, with circumcision, Sabbath 
worship, &c. On the other hand, the Gentile Christians were 
free from all this. Must we not necessarily assume from this 
state of things that the Roman Jewish Christians adhered 
to the synagogue in Rome? As in Jerusalem the Jewish 
Christians remained in the temple, and were not released from 
the Jewish observances, so also the Roman Jewish Christians 
would not separate themselves from the synagogue. But now 
let us read the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, xxviii. 17, 
according to which the Christians were utterly unknown to the 
heads of the Roman synagogue, and ask whether, on its own 
showing, this idea has any claim whatever to probability ? 
There is no ground for assuming that there was a designed 
concealment; but if this supposition is inadmissible, there 
remains no choice but to say that the heads of the synagogue 
knew really nothing of the Christians in Rome. The speech 
of Paul (xxviii. 17-20) is undoubtedly in an abbreviated form, 
he would have spoken in it of his faith in Christ, as is indicated 
by the mention of the éAxic¢ rov ‘IopajrA. Thereupon the Jews 
said: mepl rig aipévewe TavTNCG Yywordv tatty uty, OTl TWavTaxov 
avriwvéyerat. Would any persons have spoken in this manner 
of a sect which was present before them: and whose disputes 
and struggles were well known? ‘This would be very difficult 
to show as at all probable! And following.on this we have 
the transaction with Paul (xxvii. 23) who, in order to prove 


* In the work already cited.—Introduction, p. 45, &c 
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the Messiahship of Jesus, expounded the Scriptures to them 
during the whole of one day. This excited disputes among 
the Jews themselves, which, according to the common view, 
must have been a mere juggling trick, as the Jews must have 
long known about Jesus and decided against him. Only in 
cities where no churches existed do we find Jews so un- 
prejudiced as these in Rome appear to have been, but where 
through the establishment of a church they had acquired some 
knowledge of the Gospel, they allowed no Christian to preach 
doctrinal discourses. But as there must have been a church 
in Rome, the question arises how this anomalous attitude on 
the part of the Jews can be explained ?” 

The more pressing is the question here treated of, the more 
desirous we are to get at its solution. The only possible 
explanation of the phenomenon in question is this. “ We must 
suppose that owing to the Jewish persecution under Claudius, 
the Christians in Rome were induced to make their differences 
with the Jews appear in the strongest and clearest light, 
probably in consequence of the influence which the Pauline 
disciples of that time had exercised on the Roman community. 
Four or five years after this persecution of the Jews at the 
beginning of the reign of Nero, Paul wrote the Epistle to the 
Romans. That many Jews at that time may have ventured to 
return to Rome, may have some probability, but those who 
went back must have kept themselves in concealment there, 
and it would have been very natural for the Roman Christian 
Church in its own interest to keep them as much as possible at 
a distance. Even three years later, when Paul went in person 
to Rome, Judaism there cannot have been very important, 
perhaps none of the old members of the Jewish community 
who had lived there before the persecution under Claudius 
had again returned, and the new members may have been 
unaware of the former existence of a Christian Church. Thus 
it may have happened, that in a period comprising eight or 
ten years the Christian Church in Rome may have become 
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completely separated from the Jews there, and in such a 
state of separation do we find it according to this concluding 
account in the Acts of the Apostles.” But if this is the 
only solution possible of the enigma, how is it possible to 
overlook so striking a contradiction as that which it meets 
in the Epistle to the Romans itself? A Church, which for 
such a length of time had attracted to itself in so great a 
degree the notice of the Apostle Paul (i. 13, xv. 22,) that 
he himself wished to go to Rome, a Church whose circum- 
stances appeared important enough to him to require so detailed 
and comprehensive an Epistle, a Church of which he himself 
says, that its faith was known throughout the whole world, 
(eVyaptoTra Ty Oey pou—ére H TiatTic buwv KaTayyéAAETat ev SAW 
ty kdonw, Romansi. 8. Compare xvi. 19,» yap vay braxon 
ele wavrac adixero.) Could such a Church have been so un- 
known to the Roman Jews, who must have had the greatest 
interest in becoming acquainted with a Christian Church con- 
sisting for the most part of their own countrymen, and which 
they found established in one and the same city as themselves, 
that they, as is represented in the Acts of the Apostles, could 
speak of Christianity as a matter strange to-them, with which 
until now they had never come into contact, and which was 
only known to them by hearsay? May we not also meet this 
assertion with the same question which Olshausen asks with 
regard to the commonly accepted view: ‘‘ Would any person 
have spoken in this manner of a sect which was present before 
them, whose disputes and struggles were well known? This 
would be very difficult to show as being probable!” Just as 
difficult would it be to make it appear possible that only the 
Jews in Rome had not scen or perceived what every man in his 
sound senses must have seen and perceived, for it lay open 
to all the world, and must have been thoroughly known to all in 
the city. Only two years later, (according to the most generally 
received theory,) occurred the conflagration under Nero, and 
the well known Christian persecution consequent on it. That 
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the Christians were at that time generally known in Rome is 
not shown by this fact only, but by the express declaration of 
the historian: “ Nero subdidit reos et quesitissimi psenis 
affecit, quos, per flagitia invisos, vulgus Christianos appellabat.”’ 
(Tacitus, Annals, xv. 44.) How then is it possible that two 
years earlier, Christianity could be so unknown in Rome as we 
must assume it to have been according to the narrative in the 
Acts of the Apostles, or how is it possible to suppose that the 
Jews alone were ignorant of what everyone else in Rome was 
acquainted with? But, as far as regards the Jewish persecu- 
tions under the Emperor Claudius, on which Olshausen relies 
for his statement, the importance so often attached to it is not 
entirely warranted. That it included not only Jews, but 
Christians also, is of course to be supposed, as at that time no 
distinction could be made between Jews and Christians, and the 
nearer the existing Christian Church in Rome was then to 
the time of its origin, so much the greater would be the num- 
ber also of its Jewish Christian members. There is no doubt 
that by the “ impulsor Chrestus,” which according to Suetonius 
in the Life of Claudius (chapter xxv.) was the cause of the 
existing tumults on the part of the Jews, we must understand 
nothing else than the Christianity which was then becoming 
known in Rome, and which was received with acceptance by a 
part of the Jews residing there, giving occasion to restlessness 
and disputes, which existed even in the midst of Roman 
Judaism. It would then be all the more natural, that the two 
contending partics, the Jews and the Christians, would be 
expelled from the city, and we see that Aquila and Priscilla, 
who in consequence of this banishment met with the Apostle 
Paul in Corinth, appeared to be by no means entirely unac- 
quainted with the Christian faith. (Acts of the Apostles, 
xviii. 2, &c.) But however we may decide on this, the pro- 
hibition of the Emperor Claudius can only have been of short 
duration, and was attended with no important results. Such 
prohibitions were never very strictly observed in Rome, 
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especially when a change in the government was expected soon 
after their issue. What Tacitus says of the mathematicians 
who were so often expelled not merely from Rome, but from 
Italy, that this “‘ genus hominem in civitate nostra et retabitur 
semper et retinebitur,”* makes us all the more perceive the 
indulgence shown to the Jews; the mild treatment they re- 
ceived being also observable in the fact, that both Suetonius 
and the author of the Acts of the Apostles, agree in stating 
that they were only banished from the city of Rome, and not 
from Italy. How easy it must therefore have been for them-to 
have returned from the near neighbourhood into the city itself, 
where they always had high patrons and protectors, and at that 
special time had such in Nero and Poppexa.t Some individuals, 
like Aquila and Priscilla, withdrew to a greater distance than 
the prohibition required, and went not only out of Rome but 
out of Italy, and although we find them at a later period still 
absent from Rome, we need not therefore conclude that this 
prohibition still maintained its full power and value. It may 
well be imagined that the more intimately Aquila and Priscilla 
became connected with the Apostle Paul, the less desirous 


* History,i. 22, Under the reign of the Emperor Claudius, Tacitus speaks of a 
“de Mathematicis Italia pellendis factum Senatus Consultum,” which is often 
identified with this prohibition against the Jews, as being “a trop et irritam.” 

+ Compare on this the Programme of Professor C. Cless. Queritur de Coloniis 
Judgeorum in AXgyptum terrasque cum Adgypto conjunctas post Mosem deductis. 
Part I. Stuttgart, 1832, page 32, where it is shown that many Jews lived as slaves 
and freedmen, and in high offices at the courts of princes. Ita in Cesarum sedibus 
Acmen quandam, genere Judzam, Liriw, servisse, Thallum, Samaritanum, 
Tiberii libertum fuisse scimus ; Poppeeam, Neronis, qui et ipse Judeum, quendam 
mimum in deliciis habent uxorum Judzis sacris deditam, gentisque Judex fau- 
tricem hujus mimi vel famule Jud#x impulsu mentem hunc in modum flexisse, 
veri non est dissimili.” According to Josephus, Antiq. of the Jews, xvii. 5, 7, 
xviii. 6, 4, xx. 8-11, where Poppea is mentioned as a proselyte to Judaism by the 
expression 9e0ceB7j¢. Josephus relates in his life, chapter iii. that he had become 
acquainted with the Empress Poppsa through a Jewish papoddyoc, who was in 
great favour with the Emperor Nero, and that through her, a Jewish priest who 
had been sent to Rome by the Procurator Felix, had obtained his release, and that 
she had even made him rich presents to enable him to return to his native land. 
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they were to return again to a Church in which without doubt 
an anti-Pauline tendency had early begun to develope itself. 
And finally how decidedly the undeniable existence of a Roman 
Church, not only at the time of the composition of the Epistle 
to the Romans, but (as we cannot avoid supposing,) for a 
series of preceding- years, is shown by the fact that the 
residence of the Jews in the city of Rome at that time was 
no longer attended withany difficulty. It is therefore opposed 
to all historic probability, that in consequence of a past 
interdict of Claudius (which does not in any way justify us 
in speaking of a Jewish persecution under Claudius, as 
Olshausen maintains) and even in the time when Paul came 
to Rome, the number of Jews in Rome was only very small, 
and that the existing relations of the Christian Church in 
Rome, in consequence of this interdict, were in such opposition 
to the Judaism existing there, that Jews and Christians were 
in reality utterly unknown to each otherin Rome. If the 
enigmatical phenomenon presented in the account in the Acts 
of the Apostles cannot be explained in this way, another way 
must be discovered. It is simply impossible that in Rome at 
that time such relations should have existed, and such a repre- 
sentation of the matter can only be explained by a special design 
on the part of the author. After our former investigations we 
can have no doubt with regard to this design. The author of 
the Acts of the Apostles represents the Apostle Paul as work- 
ing with great success in the cause of Christianity, even during 
his Roman imprisonment (xxvii. 30, 3]). He must have 
preached Christianity to the Gentiles in Rome as an Apostle to 
the Gentiles. 

But it would seem necessary for him to be authorized 
for this work by a circumstance which would publicly exhibit 
in a striking manner the unbelief of the Jews who were op- 
posed to the Gospel. Accordingly we find that the affair is 
represented in such a manner as to imply that the Jews in 
Rome now first acquired a knowledge of Christianity, and 
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resolved on their disbelief of it. As we have here also a clear 
proof that the author of the Acts of the Apostles, actuated by 
a special interest, gives a wholly inconsistent account of the 
real state of the matter, we must, keeping this interest in view, 
use our judgment in deciding the analogous cases, in which the 
Apostle observed the same course of action with regard to the 
Jews; as these cases are according to our previous investiga- 
tions highly improbable in themselves, and cannot be brought 
into agreement with the strict limitations which the Apostle 
lays down in his Epistle to the Galatians (chapter ii.) between 
his atoaroA7 sig ta EOvn, and the arocroAy weptroun¢e. But the 
more earnestly the author of the Acts of the Apostles repeats 
that the Gospel is to be preached to the Gentiles, wholly owing 
to the Jews’ own fault, and in consequence of their unbelief— 
and the more evidently he subordinates this statement to his 
special design—the less is it to be mistaken that he unites with 
this statement an apologetic aim in respect to the Apostle Paul 
as an Apostle to the Gentiles, and the more unavoidable is the 
supposition that the author was induced to take this course by 
regard to certain outward circumstances. This is accordingly 
the point in which the Acts of the Apostle coincides with the 
Epistle to the Romans. Both pre-suppose the same circum- 
stances, and this indeed in that Church which had been in all 
probability, according to the Acts of the Apostles, established 
in Rome. ‘The Pauline author of the Acts of the Apostles, like 
the Apostle himself in the Epistle to the Romans, states in the 
same apologetic manner, that the Gospel is given to the 
Gentiles owing to the fault of the Jews themselves, and in 
consequence of their unbelicf. But in order to place this 
fault in a clearer light, and completely to clear the Apostle 
Paul from the reproof which had been made against him in 
this respect, the author of the Acts of the Apostles represents 
the case as though the Apostle had only so far respected 
the Jewish national claim to priority that he transferred his 
attention to the Gentiles when he considered himself justi-- 
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fied in doing so by having been repulsed by the unbelief 
of the Jews. That which, according to the statement of the 
Acts of the Apostle, is of the last and highest importance, 
which the Jewish Christians would never consent to relinquish, 
that which could not fail to awaken, as soon as the question 
was raised, the greatest anxiety and conscientious scruples in 
the Apostle, is the primacy of his nation above all other nations 
—the national and theocratic prerogative, which he himself as 
a Christian would not allow to be endangered or abridged. 
Before we investigate any further into how the Apostle treated 
this last stronghold of Judaism, we must first have a decided 
idea as to the question who the readers of this Epistle were ? 
After what has been said above, how can we doubt that they 
must principally have been Jewish Christians ? And yet there 
is a general assumption that the Roman Christians must have 
been Gentile Christians. Neander says, in his accustomed 
manner,* “ It 1s very possible that the seed of the Gospel may 
have been brought much earlier to the Jews in Rome by the 
Jewish Christians, as we may conclude from the greeting at 
the conclusion of the Epistle that there were persons in Rome 
who belonged to the oldest Christians, but these certainly did 
not constitute the chief support of the Church, for the greatest 
part undoubtedly consisted of Christians descended from Gen- 
tiles, to whom the Gospel had to be preached by men of the 
Pauline school, independently of the Mosaic Law, to whom 
Paul, as the Apostle to the Gentiles, felt himself called on to 
write, and to whom, in consideration of his relation to them as 
such an Apostle, he could speak in afreer manner. Similar cir- 
cumstances to those which were for the greater part found in 
those churches where the Gentile Christian element preponde- 
rated, existed in this Church, although here a Jewish Christian 
one may also have existed, &c.”* In spite of all this, the exact 
opposite must be evidently true; no historical proof of it is 
wanting, and it may be gathered from the Epistle to the Romans 
* In the work already cited, page 384. 
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itself, and this not only from the whole tenor of the Epistle, but 
from individual indications contained in it. If we accept,-as I 
maintain we are justified in doing, that the section of the Ro- 
man Church to which the Epistle is chiefly directed was the pre- 
dominant party in the Church, we must likewise assume Jewish 
Christians to have constituted the chief part of the Roman 
Church, and this is the more likely as the early origin of a Roman 
Church was manifested by the great number of Jews who were 
in Rome. We cannot conclude with any certainty, from the 
Jast chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, that the Gospel in 
Rome was’preached by men of the Pauline school ; but if we con- 
clude anything from this chapter, be it genuine or not, we find 
indications of a time in regard to the origin of the Roman Church 
in which a Pauline Christianity did not yet exist, as Andro- 
nicus and Junia, the érfanuor év rot¢ atoardAotc had been Chris- 
tians before Paul himself had become one. In fact, the idea to 
which Eichhorn gave currency, that disciples of the Apostle 
Paul had decided influence on the constitution and growth of the 
Roman Church, can only be founded on the general opinion that 
Gentile Christians alone could have constituted the chief party 
in a Christian Church in Rome, the centre of the Gentile world, 
and that the Apostle must have stood in a closer connection to 
the Romans before he would have written in so detailed and 
urgent a manner to them. The Roman Christians would seem 
to have possessed this nearer relation as Gentile Christians only, 
but how could they have been converted to Christianity except 
by disciples of the Apostle? All this becomes worth nothing 
as soon as we relinquish all preconceived notions of the com- 
position of the Epistle itself. The Epistle to the Romans 
indeed leaves no doubt on the point, that at the period in 
question, not only Jewish but Gentile Christians also belonged 
to the Roman Church, but we do not know in what way they 
were converted, and we only see how in any case they stand in 
a subordinate relation to the principal subject and chief design 
of the Epistle. From the very circumstanco that the Apostle, 
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when he purposely turned to the Gentile Christians, addressed 
himself to them in such a special manner as he did, (for 
instance, in xi. 13-24,) shows that he had not so much care 
for the Gentile as for the Jewish Christians. They are 
brought forward at the conclusion of the chief argument as 
a part of the whole, and appear therefore, (as is indicated also 
by the special address, xi. 13, duiv yap Afyw rotc EOveowy,) in a 
subordinate relation to the whole, to which subject no such 
special reference was needed. Therefore, although the whole 
concluding section, xi. 13-35, may be devoted to the Gentile 
Christians, (as is indicated by the repeated wyeic, 28, 30, 31, 
and confirmed by the right reading of the section, 25-29,) and 
as the main idea, that in spite. of the mwowotg ad pépove, in 
reference to Israel, and in spite of the tAjpwua rwv 2Over, the 
ottw tac “IopanA ow8ijcera, refers not to the Jewish but to 
the Gentile Christians, the address turns back after this section, 
as after a digression, to the especial subject on which it was 
before enlarging.* That the Apostle commenced the com- 
position of his Epistle with a view to Jewish Christian readers, 
is besides indicated by many minor features, in which may be 
recognized the stamp and general tone of the Epistle ; as for 
instance in the beginning, which is very evidently influenced 
by Old Testament ideas, (evayyéAcov Oeov, 6 rpoemnyyelAaro dia 
TWY THOPHTWY avTOU tv ypagaic aylatc, wept TOV viov avTOU Tod 
yévopevou tx otéppatoc Aaf3id, i. 2, 3.) But what the Apostle 
says in the introduction to his Epistle with regard to his mis- 
sion of preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles, is not to be taken 
with Neander, as meaning that the Apostle says he feels 
himself called to write to the Romans as an Apostle to the 
Gentiles. It cannot be otherwise, (as has also been remarked 
by the better commentators), than that by 20yn, verses 7 and 13, 


* It is accordingly incorrect for Olshausen to maintain that the Gentile Chris- 
tians alone were addressed, chap. ix.-xi. They are addressed only, xi. 12-35. How 
such an interpreter of the Epistle to the Romans as Olshausen can maintain that 
chapter ix.-xi, is certainly meant to apply to the Gentile Christians, Iam unable 
to perceive. 
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must be understood not only the Gentiles, but the nations gene- 
rally. The Apostle explains that the reason which prompted 
him to write to the Romans, arose out of the obligation imposed 
on him by his apostolic office, of preaching the Gospel to all 
men without distinction of race or education. If he had in- 
tended to address the Gentile Christians especially, he would 
have contented himself with simply calling himself an Apostle 
to the Gentiles. On the contrary, he reminds the Jewish 
Christians of the universality of his mission, and states that 
from the wide circle of peoples to which that mission extended, 
the Roman Jewish Christians could not be excluded. In order 
to evade the deduction, that as an Apostle to the Gentiles, he 
stood in no relation to the Jewish Christians, he includes the 
Jews themselves as a distinct people in the general idea of the 
t0vn. He is also desirous of justifying himself to the Jewish 
Christians with regard to the Epistle which he is about to 
write. | 

If we now pass on to the main question which still remains 
unanswered, of the relation which the dogmatic portion of the 
Epistle bears to its tendency,as far as this has been explained, the 
problem must only be how to place it under the same anti- 
Judaistic point of view. As Judaism, in its claim to the primacy, 
which it considered as its natural theocratic prerogative, and as 
the most inalienable national privilege of the Jews over all other 
nations, brought forward in the most urgent manner all which 
could be said against Paulinism, so the Apostle Paul asserts 
the contrary in the most pointed way ; he goes to the deepest 
root of the matter, and the whole dogmatic treatment of the 
Epistle can be considered as nothing but the most radical and 
thorough-going refutation of Judaism and Jewish Christianity. 
How decidedly the principal anti-Judaistic tendency of the 
Epistle is shown in the first chapter, when the Apostle, after the 
statement of his chief subject, contrasts the Scaocvyn Beov x 
rlorewe cic wort, the righteousness of God, with the unrighteous- 
ness of man, and represents it as a notorious historical fact 
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that not only was it steadfastly resolved to place Gentiles and 
Jews on a perfect equality ; and from the beginning, his argu- 
ment evidently aims at bringing home to the Jews the con- 
sciousness of their own unnghteousness, as well as the un- 
righteousness of the Gentiles. He places the idolatry and 
sinful crimes of the Gentile world in the clearest light, and then 
suddenly turns to the Jews in order to say to them in the 
words contained (chapter 1. 1), that they who judged the 
Gentiles and rejected them as sinners, did the same things 
themselves as the Gentiles did ; if they did not actually commit 
the same sins and vices, still they did so virtually, inasmuch as 
the criminality of such modes of action consisted in the fact 
that those who in spite of the better knowledge which, as the 
necessary result of moral fitness, was not even denied to the 
Gentiles (1-19), committed those actions which all knew that no 
one could commit without rendering himself worthy of death. 
Considered in this manner, Gentiles and Jews stand on the 
same footing ; if any difference exists, it can only reside in the 
degree of consciousness with which those actions are committed 
which should not be committed, but even this difference results 
to the disadvantage of the Jews. The Gentiles are not wholly 
without law—they have the law of their own conscience ; but if 
the Jews in addition to this natural law had the advantage of 
another law, everything of which he boasts, relying on his law, 
speaks against him. The highest advantage of the law is that a 
man may know the Divine Will and can tell whether a thing is 
right or wrong; the Jew is only all the more worthy of punish- 
ment the more clearly and completely he knows from the law 
what he ought to do, and yet in spite of it does exactly the 
contrary. Whilst therefore the true moral worth of man 
only consists in practice, in doing what he is conscious he 
ought to do, in this one thing the distinction between Jew 
and Gentile is cancelled, uncircumcision is as circumcision, and 
circumcision is a8 uncircumcision ; from which it follows “ that 
he is not a Jew which is one outwardly,” but “he is a Jew who 
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is one inwardly in the heart before God” (chapter ii. 1, 29). 
The fresh instance also, which commences (chap. 11. 1) with 
the question, “What advantage therefore hath the Jew ?”’ as he 
is thus obliged to yield up any advantage he had over the Gen- 
tile through his circumcision, the Apostle answers with fresh 
humility, whilst now by the testimony of the Jewish law itself 
he endeavours to bring the Jew to recognize his own liability to 
punishment. He has in fact no advantage whatever, and there 
still remains the accusation already brought forward and attested 
by the Scripture itself, that Jew and Gentile are both under sin. 
But we know that what is said by Scripture or by the law, is 
said to those who are under the law. Therefore all the passages 
of Scripture complaining of the sins of men refer especially to 
the Jews ; and it results from all this that no man can be justi- 
fied before God on account of works of the law; the law can 
so little produce righteousness, that rather through it do men 
acquire a knowledge of sin (i. 1-20). If a righteousness be 
granted, it has nothing whatever to do with the law—it is 
the righteousness of God through faith in Jesus Christ, to 
whom man may become united by faith as by the free gift of 
God. Faith alone corresponds to the universal conception of God. 
If men could attain righteousness and salvation through the 
works of the law as the Jews think, who hold circumcision to be 
a saving work of the law, then the Jews alone would possess this 
righteousness, and God would only be the God of the Jews, 
but God is equally the God of the Gentiles as of the Jews. In 
faith, therefore, all difference between circumcision and uncir- 
cumcision vanishes, and everything must be referred to faith 
alone (iii. 20-31). But now if faith is opposed to works, and 
together with works considered as the works of the law, the law 
itself comes to nothing ; the question arises, in what position the 
law now stands? With this question the Apostle arrives at a point 
from which he no longer argues so roughly and sharply against 
Judaism, and where he assumes a purely negative attitude with 
regard toit. He cannot avoid granting that the Jew has this ad- 
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vantage over the Gentile, that he can always appeal to the abso- 
lute importance of the law, which cannot be simply set aside ; 
and therefore the Apostle sets himself to explain the law in such 
a manner, that whilst he recognizes and maintains its absolute 
importance, he also shows, notwithstanding, how the law in 
comparison with faith, has a merely subordinate, relative, and 
negative significance. This is the chief point of view to which 
the Apostle adheres in the address which follows. After having, 
in chapter iv. indicated, with regard to Abraham and David, a 
vopog mlarews (iii. 27) raised above a vdépuoc Epywy, a righteous- 
ness obtained by faith as an objective means of salvation 
founded on the law; and in pursuance of his chief idea, after 
having brought forward, in v. 1-11, in one general view the 
greatness of the blessings arising from Justification by faith, 
he assumes his highest standpoint in v. 12-21, namely, that of 
its religious historical consideration, in order from this height 
to examine and refute the absolute pretensions of Judaism, as 
well as to lay open to the Judaizers a point of view from which 
their Old Testament Scriptures might most easily be reconciled 
with the new doctrines. The religious teachings of Judaism 
contain, if they are rightly understood, all the essential points 
of the Apostle’s doctrines. We ought to look at the course 
which the history of mankind took from Adam to Christ, with 
special reference to the main idea which is designated in the 
contents of chapter v. 12-21, and then only one scheme of 
salvation is seen as possible for it, namely the Saaoctyn. It 
is, so to speak, an absolutely necessary condition in the history 
of the world and of revelation, that there 1s not only a question 
of condemnation to death, but of justification to life, and in 
the scheme of the world which is conditioned by this, the 
whole history of mankind divides itself into two opposite 
periods, each of which contains in itself its own peculiar dis- 
tinctive principle. But with the same necessity we must main- 
tain on this objective historical view, that the law and the whole 
scheme of salvation depending upon it belongs to a subordinate 
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stage of religious developments, and that consequently it pos- 
sesses Only a relative importance, and can only hold a negative 
place in regard to what comes after it. In the following sec- 
tion, where he begins a new train of thought (vi. 1), it is still 
the idea of the law which is pursued in the Apostle’s address. 
The law can only be fulfilled by works—but the works which 
the law requires are a moral demand. The Apostle had for- 
merly shown that the claim made by the Jaw was allowed 
through the works of the law. Now this is no longer the case; 
the contrary state of things rather prevails. Immorality, un- 
righteousness, sin, so that, as no man is justified through the 
works of the law, the unrighteousness of men can only be 
opposed to the righteousness of God, and the opponents of the 
absolute importance of Judaism supported by the law may 
draw from his doctrine of faith in opposition to works, the 
conclusion that he places the idea of the law in contradiction 
-to the interests of morality. In order to meet this reproof, 
the Apostle, in chapter vi., takes the exactly opposite stand- 
point, by maintaining that so little is this the case, that the 
scheme of salvation preached by him is rather the actual 
and radical annihilation of sin. The union with Christ, in 
which the Christian 1s already so dead to sin that in reality it 
no longer exists for him, makes it actually and morally impos- 
sible for him to commit sin (vi. 8-23). But, absolutely as the 
bonds which bind men to sin are loosed by the death of Christ, 
so absolutely is the union with the law also dissolved. Just as 
little as a Christian, as such, is under the dominion of sin, is 
he also under the dominion of the law. Sin and law stand in 
a perfect parallel to each other, and the law can not be more 
completely overthrown than it 18 here, when the same thing 
which is said of sin is applied also to the law. If, hitherto, the 
Apostle had denied the efficacy of justification through the 
works of the law, and had said of the law that through it came 
the knowledge of sin (iii. 20)—that the law had multiplied sin 
in the period between Adam and Christ (v. 20), and that now, 
23 
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instead of the dominion of the law, the dominion of grace pre- 
vailed (vi. 15), so, the two ideas of sin and the law had, in 
their development, now entered into such close relation that 
they might actually be held as identical, and the Apostle, him- 
self, feels obliged to ask the question (vii. 7), “‘ What shall we 
say then? is the law sin?” Here the question about which he 
is at issue with the readers of his Epistle is pursued to its 
sharpest polemic point, but this is a point also, on attaining 
which he must explain more closely the nature of the law. He 
founds the identity which is implied by his words between the 
two ideas of the law and sin, in the fact that he considers the 
difference between what the law is for itself, and subjectively 
for mankind, lies in the whole psychological process, in which 
indeed Judaism and Christianity approach each other as nearly 
as possible—but the limits can never be passed which separate 
the Jew, as such, from Christianity, and which exclude him from 
its blessings as long as he remains a Jew. 

If we refer to the Apostle’s entire course of thought, as it 
lies before us in the first eight chapters of his Epistle, how 
can we imagine that the Apostle had any other readers except 
Jewish Christian ones in his mind, or that the chief purport of 
this section was any other than to indicate the opinions and 
scruples which still prevented his readers, as Jewish Christians, 
from giving complete adherence to the Pauline universalism ; 
and what else among these opinions and scruples was the 
greatest obstacle, which could with the greatest difficulty be 
set aside, than that which the Apostle makes the chief sub- 
ject of the rest of his address, namely, that the Jews were 
no better than the Gentiles; that in reality they possessed no 
advantage over them, and that even the law did not justify 
them in giving that absolute importance to Judaism which 
they were willing to ascribe to it? How earnestly he must 
have entered into a question fraught with such weighty 
interest, not only for himself but for his readers, when in the 
same passage, where he closes the first great division of his 
Epistle with an expression of the most vivid joy, with the 
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most enthusiastic description of the eternal blessed fellowship of 
the Christian with God and Christ, he adds, with words of the 
deepest sorrow and anxiety, the assurance of his most heart- 
felt sympathy in the destiny of his countrymen, in the 
great contrast it presented to the reality just described, and 
assures them of his sympathy, inspired by the thought that all. 
this blessedness was lost to those for whom it was principally 
intended. For they are Israelites, all the blessings and riches 
of the religious fellowship of the Old Testament belong to 
them, the adoption and the glory, the covenants and the giving 
of the law, and the service of God and the promises; they 
have Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as their fathers, and from them, 
“as concerning the flesh,’”’? came Christ, wherefore ‘‘ God who is 
over all be blessed for ever.’”? Now, we assume that the same 
thought to which the Apostle here gives the full expression 
of his sympathy, had been present to him from the beginning 
of his Epistle, had decided its whole intention and conception, 
and had-been present to his mind throughout its accomplish- 
ment, we can then penetrate far enough into the motives which 
originated it as to be able to explain it historically. Both 
divisions of the Epistle are connected in the closest manner, so 
far that in each the most essential and most radical questions 
concerning Judaism are treated. That no man can attain 
righteousness by means of works of the law, that the Jews 
have in no degree whatever any advantage over the Gentiles in 
the righteousness that is by Faith, that on the side of the law 
there is only unrighteousness and sin—these subjects form the 
contents of the first eight chapters, and in the three following 
the same claims of the Jews and the Jewish Christians, which 
are set forth in the first part, are combated and refuted only 
with more decided reference tothe grounds on which they are 
founded, and this is done with the greater energy, the more 
that the Apostle has now to treat of the circumstances actually 
existing at the time. If the Jewish exclusiveness had been as 
much as possible overcome, there would still have existed the 
23 * 
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question whether éxréxrwxev 6 Adyoc rou Heov, ix. 6. The 
ancient promises of God to the nation could not have been so 
completely void as to leave the Jews no national advantage 
whatever over the Gentiles. This is the mildest, the most 
purely theocratic form of the Jewish exclusiveness, confiding in 
the fidelity and truth of God, but all the more decidedly was 
it necessary to weed out from it, although in this form, every 
root of inherent justification. Something there was required 
in which the Jew should have the advantage over the Gentile ; 
and what could this be but a righteousness supported on works ? 
But such an one does not exist, there is but one righteousness 
of God exclusive of all human actions. In this line of thought 
the Apostle writes what he intends to be the culminating point 
of his Epistle, in order to carry on his subject dogmatically, 
and to express at the conclusion with the most lively pity 
the conclusion to which he had been led, that under the new 
scheme of salvation appointed by God, those who possessed all 
these national advantages would not be saved. They would 
always possess them; and although, indeed, the word of God 
could never be untrue, his promise never be unfulfilled, this would 
be in a manner totally independent of any human co-operation. 
With what justice could any man relying on the old national 
privileges, trouble himself about the rejection of the nation, to 
take exception at it, and to allow himself to be led into error 
by it? God can do what he pleases through his own free abso- 
lute will, and the Jews have only themselves to blame if they 
are deprived of salvation, as, without reflecting that the life of 
the law has an end in Christ, they had rejected a scheme 
arranged by God. What accordingly is there to hinder us 
from finding a perfectly satisfactory connection between the 
outward apparent purport of the Epistle and its real inward 
meaning? The main idea running through its entire extent is 
the absolute nothingness of all claims founded on Jewish ex- 
clusiveness. The aim‘of the Apostle is to confute the Jewish 
exclusiveness so thoroughly and radically that he fairly stands 
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in advance of the consciousness of the time, and in the Epistle 
to the Romans we see this idea the more clearly and completely 
carried out the closer tho connection is in which its two princi- 
pal portions stand to each other. 

The parenthetic part of the Epistle, beginning with chapter 
Xll., is distinguished by the general moral precepts which are 
principally given in the twelfth chapter, by exhortations to 
obedience, to authority, and to mutual patience with regard to 
certain practices and observances. As far as regards the latter, 
the commentators, as is well known, are in great uncertainty 
with respect to the ‘ weak,” who call for especial mention from 
the Apostle in chapter xiv. That this section is to be under- 
stood as referring to the relation of the liberal Gentile Chris- 
tians to the fettered and anxious Jewish Christians may be 
correctly assumed; but in order to arrive at a closer know- 
ledge of the matter, we must come to a more precise his- 
torical understanding as to the Judaising character of the 
Roman Church. The Roman Jewish Christians, like most of 
the Jewish Christians of the ancient Churches, held more or 
less thoroughly Ebionitish principles.* 

Only in the Ebionites do we meet with the same traits as we 
must assume to have characterized the Jewish Christians in 
Rome, according to chapter xiv. Those who are designated 
by the Apostle as weak, refrained from eating meat, and eat only 
herbs, (Adxava, verse 2, as distinguished from xpéac, vegetables 
generally). So also they drank no wine (kaAdv rd py gayetv 
kpéa, node muetv olvov, xiv. 21). That the Ebionites on principle 
refused to eat meat we are told by Epiphanius,t and this indeed, 
as they themselves explain, because all meat is created by 
copulation. They also held the eating of meat to be polluting, 
and in this light it must also have been considered by the 


* Epiphanius, Haer. 30. 18, makes Ebion appear as the nominal Founder of the 
Ebionites in Rome as well as in Asia, by his enpvypa. 

{| Haer. 30.15. Kai xpewy, cai maong dddn¢ tOwdig Tig ATw cupKaY TeETOLY- 
péivnc 'EBiwy cai 'EBwvirac mavredog améxovra, Oud rd ix cuvovoiag Kai 


pikews owpara tivat avra. 
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Roman Jewish Christians, as the Apostle feels himself obliged 
to remind them, dre ovdév xorvor Se avrov ci un ry AoyiGopévy Te 
Ko.voy elvat, exelvip xorvdv (verse 14) and wavra piv xafapa adda 
kaxov ty avOpwry Te dia mpooKduparog écOiovre (verse 20). If 
they held flesh as in itself impure, what other reason could they 
give for this impurity but that given by Epiphanius? Accord- 
ing also to the pseudo-Clementine homilies, the -unnatural 
eating of meat is of demoniacal origin, and derived from those 
giants who, in accordance with their bastard nature, took no 
pleasure in pure nourishment and only lusted after blood, 
Hom. viii. 15. Therefore the eating of meat is as polluting 
as the heathen worship of demons, with its sacrifices and sacri- 
ficial feasts, through participation in which a man becomes 
an Guodiarog of demons. In the place of the custom of eating 
meat, rejected by.the Ebionites, they introduced eating vege- 
tables (Adxava) only. Testimony as to this is not wanting. 
In the Homilies, the Apostle Peter, in the description of his 
manner of living which he gives to Clement, says (xii. 6): aprw 
povy Kal zAaiaic xpw@pat kal orraviwe Aaxdvoc. If the Apostle 
Peter, for the sake of the higher holiness, dared only seldom 
to eat Adyara, all the more did it behove the Jewish Christians 
in general to use the same luxury in the same manner. <Ac- 
cording to certain passages in the writings of Clement of 
Alexandria,¥ the Apostle Matthew and James the Lord’s 
brother lived on vegetables only. Not without some show of 
reason is such a manner of living ascribed to both these men. 
Both especially represent the characteristics of the oldest Jewish 
Christian Church, in which the strict Ebionite element was 
far more predominant than is generally supposed. Nothing 
is expressly stated with regard to abstinence from wine, but 


* Clement of Alexandria, Pedag.ii.1. Mar@aioc, 6 adwdcrodocg omepparwy, 
cai axpodpiwy Kai Aaxavwy, dvev xoewv, thapBave. Augustin Adv. Faustum, 
book xxii. 3. Jacobus, frater Domini seminibus et oleribus usus est non carne nec 
vino. The description also which Hegesippus (Eusebius, H. E. ii. 2, 3) gives of 
this James, has quite the stamp of Ebionite thought and manner of living, and it 
is especially said of him, otvoy cai cixepa obx Emcev, obdE Enpuyov ipaye. 
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that the stricter Ebionites held the drinking of wine to be 
unlawful, is to be gathered without doubt from the fact that 
according to Epiphanius they celebrated their annual Eucha- 
ristic mysteries with unleavened bread and pure water; and the 
Roman Ebionites of the Homilies must also have had this 
custom, as Peter solemnized the Eucharist after the baptism 
with bread and salt only (Hom. xiv. 1). That the Roman 
Jewish Christians, to whom the Apostle is writing, regarded 
certain days under a religious aspect, we see from xiv. 16. 
We must remember the importance which the Sabbath, and 
new moon, and other days of this kind had among the Jews. 
But it must be expressly remarked of the Ebionites, that next 
to the rite of circumcision, they held the Sabbath festival as 
the most holy command given by the Jewish religion. There 
is therefore nothing more probable than that the Apostle had 
in his mind the custom which had so long prevailed in the 
Jewish Christian Church of keeping the Sabbath and the 
Passover according to the Jewish manner. 

In the exhortation which the Apostle (chap. xiii. 1) gives to 
obedience to authority, interpreters do not fail, im order to 
explain the persistency and detail with which this is enforced 
and made into a duty, to call to mind the position of the Chris- 
tians with regard to the power of the State, which from the 
beginning was mistrustful of the new religious community, and 
was influenced in the highest degree by its direct enemies the 
Jews and priests (Acts of the Apostles xvii. 7, xix. 26), and 
had taken every illegal act of its members as a pretext for 
oppressive measures. They also refer to the very conceivable 
fears of the pernicious influence of certain prejudices and errors 
entertained by the newly converted. 

The ordinary Jew would have held the Jewish theocracy only 
for a legitimate government (Deuteronomy xvii. 15) and would 
have reckoned the Gentile kingdom on the contrary as founded 
and carried on under the influence of the devil (Luke iv. 6, 
Revelation ii., Ephesians iii. 12, John xii. 31); he would only 
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obcy on compulsion, and especially held the imposition of taxes 
as a robbery of the Temple at Jerusalem (Matthew xxu. 17). 
These fanatic ideas, to which the hope of a Messiah and the 
oppression of the magistrates gave great strength, had made 
the people, especially in Gentile countries, inclined to agitation 
and revolt, of which the capital had shown an example shortly 
before (Acts of the Apostles xviii. 2, and Suetonius, Vita Claud. 
25.) All this indeed is not altogether groundless, but it has 
not any firm historical support. It may serve as a confirma- 
tion of the view we have here taken, that by it we gain an idea 
of the cause which prompted the Apostle to make such an 
exhortation, as well as a more decided point of view from which 
to consider its tendency. The chief subject of the exhortation 
which the Apostle gives, lies in the proposition that all autho- 
rity, especially the governing power of the state, is of God. 
This assertion, so universally maintained, seems to pre-suppose 
as universal an antithesis—the opposite view, that the authori- 
tative power not merely in certain isolated cases but wholly and © 
generally, springs not from God, but from an ungodly source. 
The Ebionites, indeed, entertained this view, although, accord- 
ing to their dualistic idea of the world, they considered the 
whole present world with all its earthly powers in contradis- 
tinction to the future, as the kingdom of the devil.* Indeed, 


* Avo rivdcg cumorwoty, says Epiphanius, Her. 30, 16, é« Osov reraypivove, 
Eva piv rov Xptordv Eva 62 rov deadBoroy cal roy piv Xpeordy rAéyovee rov 
pidXovrec aiwvog eidngevat Tov KAHoLY, Tdy dé StaBorov rodvToy wemoredoOae 
roy aiava te mpocrayic oiOev row mavroxpdropog card airnow ixaripwy 
avray. In harmony with this, the author of the Clementine Homilies says, xv. 7, 
The true Prophet teaches that God the Greator of all things has made two Beings, 
one good and one bad, and alsotwo kingdoms. To the bad he gave the lordship of the 
present world, with the law that is necessary to punish the ill- doer, and he bestowed 
on the good the future eternal world. But God allows each man to choose freely 
which he will, either the present evil or the future good. Those who choose the 
present world ought to become rich, be content, and enjoy themselves as much as 
they can, for they have no part in the future world. But those who decide for the 
future world must consider nothing as belonging to them in this present world, 
belonging as it does to a strange Ruler; nothing, that is to say, but bread and 
water (according to xii. 6, olives and vegetables, also Aayava), and this means 
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we must take this form of Ebionism, which is presented to us 
in the writings of Epiphanius and the pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies, as the only and originally prevailing one among the 
Ebionites ; all that was harshest and most prejudicial in Ebion- 
ism belonged to it in its later aspect as opposed to the Catholic 
Church, and as regards the point in question the. similarity 
between the later Ebionites and the Roman Jewish Christians 
does not hold so good. But all the less is it possible to deny, 
without ignoring the limitations which are involved in the 
nature of the case, what great harmony and close relations are 
presented between the view of the world taken by the Roman 
Jewish Christians and that held by the Ebionites. They saw 
in the world which surrounded them, the nearer they approached 
to the seat and centre of the power that ruled it, nothing but 
& principle at enmity with God, and striving against him, and 
therefore they submitted: themselves to the ruling powers of 
the state, not under the idea that even in outward appearance 
anything good and divine, any decree ordained by God could 
be recognized in that most ungodly power, but they submitted 
with inward unwillingness and opposition, as though they were 
only restrained from rebellion against an adverse power of 
evil, by fear of material violence. To this we owe the ex- 
pression of the Apostle’s opinion, that there exists a moral 
necessity for submitting to authority, not merely for fear of 
punishment, inasmuch as refusing to submit would be a matter 
of absolute impossibility, but with the inward conviction of the 
right which submission had on its side: (avdéyxn UroraccecOa, 
ov pOvov dla THY dpyny, adAa kal dua THY auveldnoav), that the 
cause of fear was not to be sought in authority itself, as 
such, as if in its principle it were a hard adverse power, but 
in the moral relations of the subjects which came under its 
jurisdiction : (of yap aGpxovrec ovk eiot PdBoc Tov ayabov Eoywv 
of subsistence they must win by the sweat of their brow, because no man ought to 


take his own life. The children of the future world are therefore in this present 
one, in the forbidden kingdom of a monarch at enmity with them. 
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adAa tov kaxov® Dédete 82, wy PoBetoDa rhv eovclav ; rd ayaloy 
mole, 3, compare 4) that men are not to look upon authority as 
something evil in itself, objectionable, abhorrent, as a diabolic 
power simply adverse to God (ov yap éorw e&ovala, ei pr) ard 
Ocov— ov yap Siaxovdc tort, cot sig ayafov, verses 1-4). Only 
if we may suppose that in the view combated by the Apostle 
there existed so harsh a contrast, the antithesis, that in the prin- 
ciple governing the world and exercising its power in the 
existing civil authority, there was to be found nothing divine, 
bat something wholly earthly and devilish—we can quite 
understand why the Apostle, leaving all the other questions, 
on which we should have imagined he would have enlarged in 
an address concerning the relations of subjects to the higher 
powers, should confine himself to one chief general point, to 
which no exception could be taken: ov—zorw toveta ci mi 
aro Qeov. This negative form of the main idea, shows how he 
kept in mind the maintenance of the antithesis that authority 
is not of divine but ungodly origin. If this position is in no 
case tenable, except on the hypothesis of an absolute dualism, 
what therefore can authority be ei uj ard Oecov? This is the 
negative position, which has to be maintained against oppo- 
nents. Authority is not of the Devil—the affirmative directly 
states: it is of God. Only in this connection can we under- 
stand the strict, absolute, universal sense in which the Apostle 
recognizes a divine appointment in the actual existing authority, 
even in the case of a Nero as ruler. This position is, therefore, 
really true, as the truth which lies at its foundation pre-sup- 
poses that the power ruling the visible world cannot be an evil, 
ungodly principle. According to the Ebionites indeed the 
Devil can only be commissioned to carry on the government 
of the Aeons, & mpoorayni¢ tov mavroxparopo¢—but it is also 
true, that in this direct government entrusted to the Devil, a 
great predominance is conceded to dualism, and how easily 
may the great idea of monotheism have thus become secondary 
to that of dualism, at least in the consciousness of ordinary 
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Christians. We can the less avoid the theory of the harmony 
between the Jewish Christian view of the world which is com- 
bated in the Epistle to the Romans, and the views of the 
Ebionites, as the author of the Clementine Homilies himself, 
from his dualistic point of view, gives a fresh reading of the 
advice contained in the Christian command, rather to suffer 
wrong than to do it. This reading consists in the idea that 
those who had chosen the future world might still enjoy many 
things in the present one, in which they are placed in connec- 
tion with evil-doers, for instance, hfe and light, bread and 
water, and other things which really did not belong to them, 
whilst the children of the present world have no part in the 
future one, so that those who suffer unjustly are really those who 
act unjustly, and those who act unjustly are those who suffer 
unjustly (Hom. xv. 8). How could the Apostle, if the Ebionites 
thought thus, have felt himself obliged to caution the readers of 
his Hpistle against the avrirarrecOa rp tEovoia? But this we 
cannot suppose to have been a prevailing view of life, and 
such a recommendation and reading of the command rather to 
suffer injustice than to do it, as we find it in these Homilies, 
can only justify us in the supposition that they have found a 
place in them because the author, writing in the Ebionite 
spirit, must have been as far from considering them super- 
fluous, as does the Apostle in his exhortation given in the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

There is nothing more natural than that a spirit of opposi- 
tion so deeply grounded, so essential, should be always threat- 
ening to break out in actual reaction. Accordingly, everything 
here seems to speak of a dualistic view of life, closely related 
in its principles to a later form of Ebionism, and which is 
represented as being held by the Roman Jewish Christians, 
and this appears the less strange, as dualism im the civil life 
stands in a very natural connection with the view which recog- 
nizes in the natural life also, an impure, demoniacal, contradig- 
tory principle, inciting to enormous crimes, compare xiv. 14-20. 
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But, it is objected that if the Apostle had had such opponents 
as these in his mind, his argument would have been a com- 
pletely different one. We must suppose, says Neander (in the 
work already cited, page 394, d&c.,) that these persons had gone 
so far as to declare the eating of meat to be something plainly 
sinful, and this they would not have done, unless they had been 
in agreement with a decided dualistic theosophy. But Paul 
would not have treated such a view with such tolerance. It 
certainly cannot be imagined that Paul would only have treated 
such people as these as ‘‘ weak ;” so much forbearance towards 
them indicates, that he did not feel inclined to carry on a 
further opposition to the tone of thought which lay at the 
foundation of this standpoint. If we do not assume that a 
consciously expressed dualism, which he was bound to combat, 
lay at the foundation of these opinions, still he would not have 
taken so mild and indulgent an attitude towards an ascetic 
pride of this kind, which in any case stood in such harsh con- 
tradiction, as well to the nature of his doctrine of justification, 
as to the nature of Christian humility. This opinion is 
strengthened, when we see this tendency connected with a 
dualistic view of the world, referring all earthly authority to an 
evil principle. Notwithstanding I cannot concede any great 
weight to this objection. Itis in itself a doubtful matter to 
decide how the Apostle would have argued against his opponents 
under certain circumstances. If once the supposition is suffi- 
ciently established on historical grounds, that the readers of his 
Epistle entertained certain and decided views and principles, 
we must also be convinced that the Apostle’s argument would 
contain matter which would be the most to the point under the 
given circumstances. For, on the very uncertain data which 
are commonly presented to us in these cases, to enable us to 
see clearly into the various circumstances, and matters which 
have to be taken into consideration, who can so confidently 
weigh one thing against another as to be able to say with 
certainty, that in this, and in no other way must the Apostle 
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have expressed himself? The chief point is only, that what 
the Apostle really did say suits the supposition and brings 
forward an essential crisis in the matter under consideration. 
How clearly this is the case with the question before us! 
How decided are the antitheses which the Apostle places before 
the narrow conceptions and perverted principles of his readers, 
how strikingly is the almost self-evident critical point of the 
affair brought under the influence of Christian consciousness ! 
But should it be said that if the Apostle had such opponents in 
view, he ought to have kept a sharper eye on their peculiar prin- 
ciple of dualism, it would be necessary not only that the Apostle 
should enter, as he does no where else in his Hpistle, on a course 
of speculative ideas, which lie outside the direct sphere of Chris- 
tian faith, but it would also be presupposed that the theoretic 
side of the dualistic view of the world entertained by the Roman 
Christians ought to have been represented in a decided and 
characteristic manner. But although at that time a certain 
speculative view of the world may perhaps have existed in an 
undeveloped state among them, they manifested only their prac- 
tical side in their relation to certain relations of life. The Apostle 
does not conceal that he does not hold as objectively correct the 
views entertained by the Jewish Christians, which restrained 
them from eating meat and drinking wine, and pointed out 
vegetables alone as pure and lawful food ; he expressly calls 
these Christians “weak,” and strictly forbids them to pass a con- 
demnatory sentence on those who do not share their opinions 
as to eating and drinking. (xiv. 1.) The stronger brethren 
also he exhorts not to judge of, and treat their weaker brethren 
ina depreciatory manner on acoount of their narrow-minded 
views. After these exhortations to each party, having for their 
especial aim to represent the affair objectively considered as 
one indifferent to the Christian faith, in so far as no man has 
any right to exalt lhimself intoa judge and ruler over others, or 
to interfere in a matter which does not concern him; and after 
stating indeed that a man is not his own master, but belongs to 
Christ, and all things of this kind are of importance only in the 
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absolute relation which each man knows how to give to them, 
according to his conviction with regard to Christ, the Apostle 
comes, in verse 13, &c., to the subjective side, and shows how 
important itis that a man should give no cause of offence to 
his brother. Such a cause of offence could only be given by 
those more liberally-minded brethren if, by the manner in which 
they made no allowance for the narrowness and timidity of the 
weaker ones, they placed an obstacle in their way, thereby 
either exposing them to a condemnatory sentence, or making 
them act against their conscience. For this reason the Apostle 
exhorts the liberal-minded Gentile Christians, ci 82 dia Boma 
6 adeAgdg cov AumeEtrai—p} Ty Bpwparl cov exetvov amdAdve 
—pn Evexev Bowpatog xaradve 7d Epyov rou Aeov—xKadbv 7d py 
gayetvy kpéa, und: metvy olvov, &c., he also exhorts them at 
the same time to eat no meat and drink no wine, and thus 
to accommodate themselves to the scruples of the Jewish 
Christians. But yet this exhortation is not to be under- 
stood as if he wished to lay on the Gentile Christians the 
obligation to adopt the principles of the Jewish Christians with 
regard to eating and drinking; what he intends to say, as far 
as we can judge from the whole aim and connection of his 
exhortation, is only this; he is desirous to prevent this 
question of eating and drinking from becoming an‘obstacle 
and cause of offence, but it by no means follows that the Gen- 
tile Christians, as long as they did not give any occasion for 
excitement and anger to the Jewish Christians, should not go 
on rejoicing in their own freedom. Although this is the 
general mode in which the Apostle deals with such questions 
as this he is all the more careful to do so in writing to the 
Roman Church, as he is so desirous of doing away with every- 
thing which might be prejudicial to the unity of the Church, in 
the mutual relations of the Jewish and Gentile Christians, 
which, to attain that end, ought necessarily to be friendly ones. 
The more solemn the truths which he had to present to the 
Jewish Christians here, and even the more that he seemed to 
give a preference to the Gentile Christians by thus combating 
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the claims and prejudices of the Jewish Christians—the more 
is he obliged to oppose the over self-appreciation of the Gentile 
Christians, and to remind them of the duties which they were 
to observe in their intercourse with the Jewish Christians. 
How energetically (xi. 18, ui) Karaxavyw tov KAddwy, &c.) he 
speaks of the arrogance which he may easily understand to 
have existed among the Gentiles, on account of the advantage 
which would seem to belong to them on account of their 
reception into the kingdom of God! We must judge also of 
the section, xiv. 13-238, from the same point of view. 

There is besides an ancient authority in favour of the theory 
of the Judaistic character of the Roman Church, that of a com- 
mentator, whose works are added to those of Ambrose.* With 
the view of explaining the circumstances of the Roman Church 
from its establishment, ut rerum notitia habeatur plenior, prin- 
cipia earum requirere, the author of this Commentary remarks 
on the introduction to the Epistle to the Romans: Constat 
temporibus Apostolorunf Judzos propterea; quod sub regno 
Romano agerent; Rome habitasse, ex quibus hi, qui crediderant, 
tradiderunt Romanis, ut Christum profitentes legem servarent. 
Romani autem, audita fama virtutem Christi, faciles ad creden- 
dum fuerunt, utpote prudentes nec immerito prudentes, qui 
male inducti (so far as they were converted by Jewish Christians) 
statim correcti sunt (through the Epistle of the Apostle) et 
permanserunt in eo. Igitur ex Judeis credentes et improbe 
sentientes de Christo legem servandam, dicebant quasi non 
esset in Christo salus plena. Ideo negat illos spiritualem 
gratiam consecutos. Hi ergo ex Judazis ut datur intelligi, 


* To the works of Ambrose (in the Benedict. Edition, Vol. iv. appendix. p. 33 f. 
there are added Commentaria in xiii. Epistolas Paulinas. Augustin, who cites a 
passage from this Commentary (contra duas Epist. Pelag. iv. 7), names as the 
author one Hilarius, who apparently was a deacon of the Roman Church in the 
time of the Roman Bishop Damasus in the middle of the 4th century. In any 
case the Commentary seems to be of very early date, and to have been written by 
an author acquainted with the circumstances of the Roman Church. 
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credentes Christo non accipiebant, Deum esse de Deo, putantes 
uni Deo adversam* quamobrem negat illos spiritualem Dei 
gratiam consecutos, ac per hoc confirmationem eis deesse. 
Hi (Jewish Christians of this kind), sunt, qui et Galatas sub- 
verterant, ut a traditione Apostolorum recederent, quibus ideo 
irascitur Apostolus, quia, docti bene, transducte fuerant, 
Romanis autem irasci non debuit, sed et laudare fidem illorum, 
quia nulla insignia virtutem videntes, nec aliquem Apostolorum, 
susceperant fidem Christi, ritu licet Judaico, in verbis potius 
quam in sensu, non enim expositum ills fuerat mysterium 
crucis Christi. Here also the author shows how completely he 
was aware of the most critical point of the distinction! between 
Pauline and Jewish Christianity. The death of Christ pos- 
sessed no essential importance for all Jewish Christians, as it 
is only mentioned once in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies, 
(Hom. iii. 19.) Propterea quibusdam advenientibus, qui recte 
crediderant, de edenda carne, et non edenda: (the author seems 
to refer not merely to the participation in the Gentile sacrificial 
feasts,) queestiones fiebant, et utrumnam spes, que in Christi 
est sufficeret, aut et lex servandaesset. In the same reference, 
page 38, 39, to Romans 1. 10 and 18, it is remarked: Carnalem 
illos sensum assecutos significat, quia sub nomine Christi non 
ila, que Christus docuerat, fuerant assecuti, sed ea, qu 
fuerant a Judeis tradita. Si autem cupere citius venire, ut 
ab hac illos traditione abstraheret, et spirituale illis traderet 
donum. Haine datur intelligi, superius non fidem ilorum 
laudasso sed facilitatem et votum circa Christum: Christianos 
enim se profitentes, sub lege agebant simpliciter, sicut illis 
fuerat traditum. Propositum et votum secum ostendit quod 
quidum scire illos non ambigit per eos fratres, qui ab Hieru- 
salem vel confinibus civitatibus causa su religionis ad urbem 

* For a long period afterwards the Jewish representation of the person of Christ 
was the prevailing one in the Roman Church. The Unitarians, at whose head 
stood Artemon, relied for their doctrine on the ancient mode of teaching of the 


Roman Church, and the doctrine in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies, that Christ 
was God of God, was considered as in opposition to the Jewish Monotheism. 
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(this genuine Roman description of the city of Rome indicates 
with great certainty a Roman author of this Commentary), 
veniebant, sicut Aquila et Priscilla, votum ejus insinuantes 
Romanis. Cum enim sepe vellet venire et prohiberetur, sic 
factum est, ut scriberet epistolam, ne diuin mala exercitatione 
detenti, non facile corrigerentur. Et fratres eos vocat, non 
solum, quia renati erant, sed et quia inter eos licet pauci qui 
recte sentirent. 

The author, as is made clear by these last remarks, by no 
means holds the view which the more modern commentators 
suppose to have prevailed for a long period on this subject, 
namely, that the Apostle wrote to the Romans as to a 
Church on friendly terms with him. It ought rather to be 
considered that he wrote to them as to opponents, or as 
to those who now were to be brought for the first time to 
the true Gospel faith, and according to the contents of the 
Epistle itself, and the entire aspect of the circumstances of the 
Roman Church, this theory ought undoubtedly to be entertained. 

The last two chapters of the Epistle deserve a special critical 
consideration. Manifold objections have been taken to them, 
and many things in them have been found strange. One of 
these is the Doxology, which occurs very abruptly not only at 
the end of chapter xvi, and after the concluding benediction, 
but which, according to ancient authority, was also placed at the 
end of chapter xiv: and the contents of chapter xvi. also, with 
regard to which, the remarks made by Origen cannot be left un- 
noticed, that the two last chapters are wanting in Marcion! * 
Although this may be ascribed to the well-known arbitrary 
mutilation which, according to the assertion of the Fathers 
of the Church, Marcion allowed himself to make use of, 
with regard to the writings of the New Testament, yet the 

* At the end of the Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (Libr. x. 43) on 
the Doxology, xvi. 25-27, he says: Caput hoc, (the Doxology) Marcion a quo scrip- 
ture evangelice atque apostolice interpolate sunt, de hac epistola penitus abstulit 


et non solum hoc, sed et ab eo loco, ubi scriptum est: Omne autem quod non est 
ex fide, peccatum est. (Romans xiv. 23), usque ad finem cuncta dissecuit. 


24, 
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supposition is in itself perfectly probable, that he may not 
have found these two chapters in the manuscripts of which 
he availed himself. But far more important than all the 
suspicions attached to isolated passages and urged with 
regard to them, is something else, which ought to be looked 
on from another standpoint, and in a more decided light 
than is generally done, namely, the contrast in which these 
two chapters stand to the whole character and contents of the 
Epistle. The section, xv. 1-13, contains nothing which the 
Apostle has not already said better than he does here in 
xii. 1, &c. To what purpose should he go back to exhorta- 
tions already given, and that deed in a tone which we do not 
perceive any where else in the whole Epistle; only on one 
theory can such a recurrence seem desirable, and that one in 
which everything is evidently referred to the Jewish Christians. 
How palpably the Messianic passage quoted, v. 3, is utilized 
in order to appeal to the whole Old Testament for a confirma- 
tion of the good doctrine which is given. How can we 
imagine that the Apostle, in an Epistle of such a nature, and 
after all that had passed on the subject, would make such a 
concession to the Jewish Christians as to call Jesus Christ a 
minister of the circumcision to confirm the promises: of God 
made unto the Fathers.* The series of Old Testament passages 
commencing in verse 9, is also introdaced for the purpose of 
pacifying the Jewish Christians as much as possible with regard 
to the admission of the Gentile Christians, which is here ex- 
clusively represented to the Jewish Christians as an act of 
grace, ra St EOvn imip tdove Sofaca rov Oedv, verse 9, The 


© Olshausen remarks on xv. 7, 8, the Apostle represents the relation of Christ 
to the Jews as a necessary one, in a peculiar manner; according to which God was 
obliged to send Christ to the Jews on account of his promises to the Fathers for 
his Truth’s sake, but Christ was preached to the Gentiles out of mere pity and 
mercy. The whole of this representation must naturally be understood by xar’ 
&y0pwroy, for in chapter x. Paul reproves the Jews for thinking God owed them 
any grace. But is it then so natural to make the Apostle speak merely car’ 
av@owroy, i.e. the exact opposite of what he had before said? . 
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author may have had before him the passages ix. 24-29, but 
this similarity shows precisely the difference between the mode 
of argument in these passages. In chapter ix. 24, the Apostle 
is pursuing a masterly argument in connexion with the adop- 
tion of the Gentiles, and the justification of the consequent 
exclusion of a part of the Jews from the Old Testament pro- 
phecies; but here, in chapter xv. 9-12, there is a mere accu- 
mulation of Old Testament passages, according to which the 
Jewish Christians in their behaviour so little answered to the 
TO avrd gpovety év adAfAolg Kara Xptorov "Incovy, and to the 
dnoOupaddr év Evt orduare Oo€aSev Tov Oedv, xat warépa Tov K. 
I. Xp., that. they had again to be reminded that in the Old 
Testament itself the calling of the Gentiles to a common wor- 
ship with the Jews had been proclaimed. Still more are we led 
to wonder in what follows, how the Apostle could think in this 
way to excuse himself for writing to the Romans. If indeed 
the Roman Christians, to whom the Epistle is addressed, were 
not merely so thoroughly well intentioned, but also so filled with 
all knowledge, and so fitted to admonish themselves, as the 
Apostle declares to be his conviction in verse 14, it would in fact 
be merely superfluous to have written such an Epistle. That 
wvevpatikoy xapioua also, i. 11, which the Apostle wished to 
impart to them in order to establish their belief, could not have 
been wanting to them, as spirituality is the very essence of 
such knowledge as he declares them to possess. It therefore 
could only be considered as a captatio benevolentiz when 
he asserts this to his readers; and it must have been in 
the same frame of mind, that he called his Epistle in certain 
respects a great act of boldness, for which he had to excuse 
himself, and for which he did excuse himself, inasmuch as he 
had committed it as one who, on account of the grace of God 
which was given him, was enabled to put them in mind that 
he, as a minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, was chosen to 
the priestly office as a preacher of the Gospel. He also refers 
to his mission to the Gentiles, and whilst (as he declares in 
24 %* 
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verse 18) he will not dare to write anything falsely of what 
Christ had wrought by him, of what in fact was not wrought 
by him but by others, his entire apology is aimed to meet 
the supposition that he had assumed to himself something 
to which he was not entitled in his preaching of the Gospel, 
whilst his principle had especially been not to “build upon 
another man’s foundation,’”’ verse 20. But what caused him to 
endeavour to ward off the appearance of such an assumption 
is nothing else than the Epistle to the Roman Church itself, 
that roApnpdrepov Eypaa, to which he had been forced by 
the pressure of circumstances, and in the course of his mis- 
sionary calling (23). When once this bold Epistle had been 
written, it seems to the author of chap. xv. that he can only 
remove the bad impression by representing the Apostle as de- 
claring that he is aware he ought to keep within the limits of 
his missionary sphere, and that he had entered into these relations 
with the Roman Church in the efforts he made to keep within 
these limits. With this aim the Apostle (verse 19) mentions the 
sphere of his activity as extending from Jerusalem into Ily- 
ricum ; but how can we suppose that the Apostle himself dated 
the starting point of his apostolic course from Jerusalem, and 
then in order to establish this as certainly as possible, 
strangely enough included in the Jerusalem circuit, Arabia, 
Syria, and Cilicia, which countries, according to his own 
assurance (Gal. i. 22), he visited on his mission of preaching the 
Gospel? Is not this too evidently a concession made to the 
Jewish Christians, according to whose views every preacher of 
the Gospel ought to start from Jerusalem only? Commentators 
do not know what they should understand by this Nlyricum— 
there is no trace whatever of any journey of Paul’s in that rude, 
inhospitable land, which was then still inhabited by barbarians. 
One would rather suppose the Apostle to have mentioned, 
merely in an oratorical manner, the country at whose borders 
he had arrived in one of his Macedonian journeys, than 
that he adopted the political meaning which in common par- 
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lance the Romans gave to IIlyricum, as the boundary between 
the East and West. By these two defined boundaries, 
Jerusalem and Illyricum, as well as by the expression 
wewTAnpwKévat TO evayyéAcov Xpiorov (which can only be under- 
stood as stating that he had planted the Gospel in that whole 
district), the Apostle’s task is represented as lying entirely in 
the East. This is referred to in what the Apostle says in con- 
tinuation, that in “‘ these parts,” 7.e. in the Hast, there was no 
more room to preach the Gospel, for all places were so filled 
with the Gospel preached by him, that he had nothing more 
to do. But we may well ask how the Apostle could say 
this? and after all the attempts which have been made to 
explain it, no reasonable answer can be found. But is it not 
clear that the Apostle must only have represented his mission 
in the East, as so completely accomplished, in order from the 
threshold of his passage into the West, to make this step 
appear as one to which he was necessarily forced by the nature 
of the case, and thus obtain the best justification for writing to 
the Roman Christians ? 

He stands now on the borders of the West, and can only in 
the West find a wider sphere of action; but why does he here 
at the same time speak of being bound in honour only to preach 
the Gospel in those places where Christ was “not named ?” 
Why does he arrange to go to Rome, where for many years he 
had had a great desire to go, but yet only propose to accom- 
plish this visit on his way to distant Spain? Does it not seem 
as if there were here drawn a geographical line between two 
apostolic spheres of action, and that Rome and Italy with the 
countries near them were to be considered as an ecclesiastical 
province, in which the Apostle could only appear as a passing 
traveller, to avoid the suspicion of being officially in a strange 
territory ? 

The author of chapter xv. represents Rome and Italy and the 
bordering countries as being under another apostolic authority 
whose sphere was extended far enough for the Apostle to be 
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obliged to reach Spain in order to find a country in which he 
would be at liberty to act as an Apostle to the Gentiles, and 
was certain not to build on the foundation of others, nor to 
intrude into ground already appropriated. Although Gaul at 
that time was still an unconverted country, it was considered, as 
we find in the later traditions respecting its conversion, as & 
country so closely connected with, and belonging to the Roman 
Church, that the Apostle could merely pass through it on his 
journey. Only by a man so completely Pauline as the'author of 
the Acts of the Apostles, could the Apostle be made to speak 
and act in such a manner as this—an author who has no scruple 
whatever in representing his Apostle as making all kinds of con- 
cessions to the Jewish Christians. In this way he is allowed to 
take his stand with the other Apostles, if not as one of equal 
pretensions, still as a preacher of the Gospel, or as aAsroupyoc 
?Incov Xpccrov cic ra EOvn, as he is called in verse 16, with an 
evident design to avoid calling him by the name of “Apostle,” 
which name had not yet been granted to Paul by the Jewish 
Christians. All this, undoubtedly, was meant to serve as an 
apology for the roAunpérepov %ypaya, but could it have entered 
into Paul’s head to make any apology at all for his Epistle? If 
he really believed, according to the opinions ascribed to him 
‘(verse 20), that his field of work lay exclusively in the Gentile 
world, he would never have conceived the idea of writing an 
apostolic Epistle to the Romans. For what was it but an 
olxodopety cig adAdrpiov OeuéXrov, for him to write an Epistle of 
such a nature as this Epistle to the Romans to a Jewish Chris- 
tian Church not founded by him, and this indeed with the view 
of establishing it in Christianity by imparting to it such a 
Tvevparixoy xaptoua, i. 11, or rather with the purpose of raising 
it from a state of dependence on Judaism to one of really evan- 
gelical Christianity? Whether this instruction was conveyed 
by word of mouth or by letter the essential principle was the 
same. In either case the Apostle would have acted in a manner 
which, judging by the principles enunciated by himself, could not 
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be brought into harmony with his apostolic mission. Is this pro- 
bable ? and why does he express himself in this manner at the 
conclusion of his Epistle, and not at the beginning? Does not 
the commencement of the Epistle come into complete antago- 
nism with the end, when in the commencement the Apostle 
does not express the least anxiety with regard to his justifi- 
cation in writing such an Epistle, but declares it to be his 
duty to work without making any exception, and without re- 
gard to any distinction of nationality or cultivation, among 
all peoples—the @0vn, to which idea he gives the widest mean- 
ing? It is impossible that the Apostle should have fixed on 
such an excuse for his Epistle. A further ground of doubt 
with regard to the genuineness of these chapters, is the relation 
in which they stand to the second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
especially to the passage, x. 18-18. Here we have the original, 
from which the unknown author has borrowed the material for 
this supplement to the apostolic Epistle. Both extracts agree 
so completely, both in contents and expression, that we can 
only ask whether it is probable that the Apostle here makes 
use of what he had at an earlier period said to the Corin- 
thians, or whether another person has done so. As the subject 
of the whole passage, 2 Cor. x. 13-18, is the xavyacOa, so the 
Apostle in Romans xy. 17, speaks also of his cabynore tv Xptord 
*Incov, referring to ra mpdc¢ Tov Gedy, and as in 2 Cor. xii. 12, 
he says, ra onucia tov aroordAov KarepyaoOn év onpusiore Kai 
répact kat Ouvvapect, SO in Rom. xv. 18, he will not dare to say 
anything respecting dy ov xareipydoaro Xpiorocg Ov Euov Adyw 
kal Eoyw (compare 2 Cor. x. 11) éy duvaue onueiwy cal reparwr, 
ty Suvapee mvevpuarog ayiov. The chief point of the parallel, 
however, lies in Romans xv. 20, where, from the words of the 
Apostle: that he is g:Aormotpevog evayyeAiZecBar ovx Sov 
wvonacOn Xprorig iva ph ew’ dAXSrprov Oepériov olkoSone, it is 
very clearly shown that what he lays down as his rule, 2 Cor. 
x. 16, ele ra UmepéKetva Vw OK Ev adAOrTply Kavdvi sic Ta Eromma 
kavxnoac8u, or as he, in verse 15, says in the same sense, ov 
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cavyacBa ty adXorplog xdroc. In this last passage, the 
Apostle speaks of his xavyac@a, founded on the objective 
success of his labours, in opposition to the vain, empty, aimless, 
subjective, arbitrary cavyac8a of his opponents, which is only 
a xavyac0at zy GdXorploe xdroig. They make the labours of 
other men the subject of their own boasting—selfishly intrude 
on his apostolic province, appropriate to themselves what he 
had achieved in the preaching of the Gospel, and give them- 
selves out to be the peculiar founders of the Corinthian Church, 
just as if he had never been in Corinth at all. In opposition 
to this, he declares that it is not his way to boast of himself at 
the expense of others, as where others had already laboured to 
achieve work different from his, he always adhered to his rule to 
remain within the limits of the sphere of action allotted to him 
by God, and hopes through the increase of faith in the Corin- 
thian Church to become so great in his own line that he may 
even have an abundance, so that he may preach the Gospel even 
beyond Corinth, without boasting “in another man’s line made 
ready to his hand.”’ The Apostle, in Romans xv. applies the 
rule for his apostolic labours in such a manner that he declares 
himself as only justified in going to Rome because he would 
have to pass through it on his journey. He even confesses, 
that he shall go to Rome only as a passing visitor, in order that 
he may have the company of the Romans on his further jour- 
ney, and be brought on his way by them, as soon at least as 
he had enjoyed their company as much as was possible under 
the circumstances, verse 24 (—éay uuwv mpwrov amd pépove 
éumAnoOw.)* He would also only go to Rome in order that he 
might continue his journey further—but whither then did he 
intend to travel? In order to go as far as possible from the 
neighbourhood of Rome he intended to go to Spain. This 
journey of the Apostle into Spain, is in fact one of the most 
improbable things that has ever been introduced into the his- 


* “Non quantum vellem, sed quantum licebit,” as Grotius strikingly puts the 
sense of this passage. 
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tory of his life. No one else says anything about it, and if 
this passage is the only testimony in favour of its occurrence, 
nothing can be more doubtful than the supposition that the 
Apostle ever entertained the idea of such a journey. We must 
consider what motive he could have had for such an intention. 
Because the Apostle had so filled the Kast with his preaching, 
that he could not remain in it without being idle, and because 
if he went to Rome he would be in a place where he could 
not remain without building on another man’s foundation, 
nothing remained but that he should go to Spain! How 
completely without motive all this is. Why then had he so 
great a desire to go to Rome, if, as he himself is obliged to con- 
fess, he has nothing at all to do there, but must appear as a 
stranger, and even more as perhaps as an unwelcome guest? As 
the author of chapter xv. does not give a very clear idea of this 
journey into Spain, we may explain his composition by the 
original passage in the Epistle to the Corinthians and thus get 
at the exact truth of the matter. The Apostle writes to the 
Corinthians, x. 15, 16, “I hope ei¢ ra trepéxerva vuwy evayyeAl- 
CeoOa.”? He speaks here also of his intention, to extend his 
missionary journey still further, and to preach the Gospel in 
the countries lying beyond Corinth and Achaia. If the word 
Umepéxe_va, Which indicates something lying beyond, more 
exactly than the word éexeva, and allows so wide a sphere of 
action, that it is quite as admissible for us to think of a country 
at a distance, as of a nearer one, we may very easily assume that 
the meaning of this iepéceeva may most properly be attached to 
the idea of Spain, and this in agreement with the interests of 
the apostolic authority, which extending already to Rome and 
Italy, would claim as wide a missionary sphere as possible. If 
we cannot avoid perceiving, from the dependence of the eic ra 
Urepéxeiva evayyeAlZecOa, on the ropetecBa cic tiv Traviav, 
that the author of chapter xv, had the second Epistle to the 
Corinthians before him; and that he utilized in favour of the 
Judaizing tendency the principle enunciated by the Apostle him- 
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self, (from which standpoint this heterogeneous addition to the 
Epistle to the Romans must be considered,) verses 25-27 con- 
tain a further proof of this dependence. The subject here 
treated of is the journey of the Apostle to Jerusalem, for the 
purpose of transmitting the contmbution made in Macedonia 
and Achaia, for the Christians of that city; and this is spoken 
of in the same manner as the Apostle speaks of it himself in 
2 Cor. ; and the reason for this duty reminds us of the xo.wwvia 
which the Christians of those churches and of the one at Jeru- 
salem concluded amongst themselves, 2 Cor. viii. 14, ix. 
12, &.* How clearly is the Jewish Christian interest of the 
author of chap. xv. expressed, when he recommends this con- 
tribution as only a labour of Christian love, and represents it 
as a token of thankfulness from the Gentile Christians, which 
they have to show, since they are allowed by the Jerusalem 
Christians to participate in the rvevuaria, the good gifts of 
Christianity. On this subject the Apostle says nothing in 
those passages of his Epistle in which this idea, if he had ever 
entertained it, must have been present to his mind, he does 
not even attach this sense to the xo:wwvla of which he speaks; 
there is not in any way the least hint, that he had ever thought 
of the Church at Jerusalem as the Mother Church, as sustaining 
such a relation to the Gentile Christian Churches, but only that 
it introduced the Gospel to them. It would not accord with the 
independence of which he makes so great a point with so much 
emphasis in his preaching of the Gospel, if he were here to 
represent the Christian blessings which through him had fallen 


* The dependence on 1 and 2 Corinthians is especially obvious in Romans xv. 
27, where d¢etNérat adriov tio, et yap Toig mvevpartkoic, &c., is only another 
phase of the thought in 1 Cor. ix. 11: ef speicg bpiv rd wvevparucd toreipaper. 
The author also depends on 2 Cor. ix. 6, for here also there is mention made of a 
omcipey and Oepigey. There is also obvious here an agreement in expression as 
is generally the case with dependent passages of this kind. Compare dtaxovciy 
roic aylovg, Romans xv. 25, and dtaxovia sig rove ayioug, 2 Cor. ix. 1, cotywria 
sig rove Trwxode THY ayiwy ty 'Iep. Romans xv. 26, and cowwwvia rijg draxoviag 
rijc sig Tove ayioug, 2 Cor. viii. 4. Also the expression ebAoyta, Romans xy. 29, 
is a repetition, 2 Cor. ix. 5. 
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to the share of these Churches, as only having been conferred 
on them by the Church at Jerusalem. The matter could only 
have been represented in this manner, by an author of so dif- 
ferent a stamp as the author of chapter xv., where with regard 
to the dangers which threatened the Apostle in Judea, he is 
spoken of in a manner which bears a strong analogy to the 
method employed by the author of the Acts of the Apostles, 
xx. 22. 

Finally, these last chapters on which such doubt must be cast 
when we look at them with reference to the preceding part 
of the Epistle, bear the stamp of a later origin. The long 
series of persons whom the Apostle greets has quite the appear- 
ance of a catalogue of those who at that time were recognized 
as the notabilia of the most ancient Roman Church. As 
the relation of the Apostle Paul to the Roman Church be- 
came afterwards a subject of party strife, it would seem to be 
the interest of a follower of Paul to give a proof by such a 
document as this, that the Apostle already stood in very near 
and confidential connection with the best known members of 
the first Church, and that many among those persons had won 
special praise from the Apostle. This is particularly expressed. 
We may quote verse 4, oirivec Urip rie Yuxng pov rov éauvTwv 
TpaxnAov vréOnxav, and verse 6, fhric woAAa éxomiacey Eic Hpac. 
In order to make the union of the Apostle with these most 
ancient Roman Christians more immediately apparent, mention 
is repeatedly made of the relations which the Apostle had among 
them ; verse 7, rode ovyyeveic pov; verse 11, rov ovyyevi) pov. 
Also verse 13, rv ynrépa avrov cai guov, the idea of relationship 
is at least brought forward as far as the expression goes. If we 
accept verse 21, where amongst those greeted the ovyyeveic¢ of 
the Apostle are named, we may justly-ask 1m what other pas- 
-sage of his genuine Epistles does the Apostle speak so much of 
his relations? Besides, how suspicious is the account and 
description of some of these persons? Aquila and Priscilla, 
according to 1 Cor. xvi. 19, are in Ephesus, according to Ro- 
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mans xvi. 3, they are in Rome. It is possible that in the not 
very long interval between the composition of these two Epistles 
they may have gone again from Ephesus to Rome; but this is 
only a mere possibility, of which there is no further proof. Be- 
sides this there are many suspicious things in this chapter, and 
the supposition is forced upon us that they are only named 
because they are of course obliged to be placed at the head of 
such a catalogue as this, in pursuance of the design entertained 
by the author of enumerating the most ancient Roman Chris- 
tians who were in close connection with the Apostle. 

It is justly remarked* that the words (1 Cor. xvi. 19) added 
to the mention of Aquila and Priscilla, ody ri kar’ oixov abray 
éxxAnoig, are precisely the same as those in Romans xvi. 5, 
Kat Thy Kar’ olkoy avTwy txxAnotav. The question also presents 
itself, ‘‘ How did Epanetus, the beloved of Paul, who is boasted 
of as the first-fruits of the Christians in Asia (verse 5) come to 
Rome?” This is evidently taken from the conclusion of the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, where (verse 15) it is said of 
Stephanas, ér: éoriv amapy7n ric Axaiac. This is now transferred 
to one of the Roman Christians, only instead of in Ayatac, 
it is placed in ’Aclac, which reading some manuscripts give, 
in Romans xvi. 15, for the honour of this avapy can only be 
applied to one person. But ’Arapyn IraXiac, as we may 
imagine, cannot well be said, as this Hpanetus as awapx7 
must have been converted by the Apostle as Stephanas was 
(1 Cor. xv. 15); and Andronicus and Junia were converted 
to Christianity even before the conversion of the Apostle 
himself (verse 7). But all the more, these two ancient Roman 
Christians must be placed at least as suvyyevelc, in the nearest 
connection with the Apostle, as they are also made to have held 
friendly relations to the elder Apostles as érfonuor év roic¢ 
amooroAoe. But how they could have been called his cuvaty- 


* D. Schulz, Theol. Stud. und Kritik. page 609. Schulz urges more reasons 
against chap. xv. in his Review of Eichhorn’s and de Wette’s “ Einleitung,” and 
thinks that if it must be considered as written by Paul, it is more likely to be 
written by him to Ephesus than to Rome. 
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padwror, at a time when the Apostle was no longer remaining in 
a lengthy imprisonment, (for the foregoing ¢uAaxal, 2 Cor. vi. 5, 
xi. 23, could not have involved such a predicate) is inexplicable, 
but it becomes very clear if placed at a later period when greater 
value would be laid on such a predicate. That in such a con- 
nection as this there follows a section respecting the Judaising 
false teachers, is quite in harmony with our theory, as the 
writer, placing himself in the person of the Apostle, would 
consider an argument against such opponents as the chief 
criterion of an Epistle of Paul. This part of the Epistle 
contains nothing characteristic in its details, but is Pauline 
only in the most general way with regard to what it says of the 
false teachers. On the other hand, certain emphatic expressions, 
as verse 20, Oed¢ ovvrphbea rov caravay vo Tove mooag Upwy, 
verse 18, SovAcbovcor tH Eautwv KorAla, compare Phil. iii. 19, 
give indications of an ambiguous tone. To this category 
belongs the expression (ver. 4) iio tne Puxin¢g pou roy EauTwv 
rpaynAov wréOnxav. 

If we add to this the abrupt way in which verses 17-20 are 
introduced between the greetings, verse 1-16, and 21-24, and 
how uncertain the position of the concluding doxology is, we 
certainly possess sufficient grounds for considering this chapter 
as not written by Paul. The criticism of the last chapters 
can only be concluded by saying that they must be attributed 
to a disciple of Paul, who, in the spirit of the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles, in the interest of peace and harmony, 
wished to replace the keen anti-Judaism of the Apostle by 
a milder and more accommodating influence in favour of the 
Judaizers. 


—™ 
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FOURTH CHAPTER. 
THE EPISTLES TO THE EPHESIANS AND TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


THE Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Ephesians has only 
recently been challenged ; yet, with the exception of the Pastorals, 
there is none of the shorter Pauline Epistles the genuineness of 
which is more questionable: The bold and original method of 
criticism which Schleiermacher applied to the First Epistle to 
Timothy was adopted by De Wette in his treatment of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians; by the same process, namely, by 
demonstrating its dependence upon another work, he raised the 
gravest doubts as to its authentic apostolic origin. And the 
verdict of criticism on this Epistle, which De Wette was the 
first to pronounce, is, that it is nothing but a rhetorical expansion 
of the Epistle to the Colossians. It is of no avail to insist upon 
the contrast between the flowing style and copious language of this 
Epistle, and the thoughtful conciseness of that to the Colossians ; 
on the contrary, this very difference, when considered along with 
those other elements in our Epistle which certainly cannot belong 
to the apostle, brings us very easily to the conclusion that it was 
formed upon the model of the other. In the same way, as 
Schleiermacher showed, the First Epistle to Timothy resulted from 
a free use of materials borrowed from the other two pastoral 

1 De Wette’s judgment was still wavering in the fourth edition of his Ein- 


leitung in das N. T. 1842 ; but in the Kurze Erkliirung des Epheserbriefs, 1843, 
p- 79 (p. 89 in 2d Edition), we find him pronouncing distinctly for its spuriousness. 


A 
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Epistles, This assertion of criticism has indeed given great offence, 
and a world of trouble has been expended in seeking to prove the 
Epistle genuine ;' but the discovery once made was not one that 
could be proved either untrue or unimportant ; and it only remains 
to be seen whether what happened in the case of the pastoral 
Epistles will happen here, that the doubts of criticism, once aroused 
by the proof of such a relation existing between the two writings, 
will not endanger only one of them, but draw both the Epistles so 
connected into the same condemnation. 

The relation between the two Epistles is certainly striking 
enough,” and by the nearly unanimous judgment of critics and 
interpreters® it is the Epistle to the Ephesians, and not that to 
the Colossians, which must be held to be dependent on the other. 
How is it then, if this Epistle be genuine, that the apostle, who is 
not in general at any loss for ideas, writes to two different 
churches not far separate from each other, under the same cir- 
cumstances, and, as is almost universally supposed, at the same time, 
two letters so very like each other? The resemblance which this 
Epistle bears to that to the Colossians in many of its arguments, 
ways of thinking, and expressions, is sought to be explained by 


1 This is done by Riickert in a very boisterous manner; Der Brief Pauli an 
die Eph., 1834, p. 303 sg. ‘‘Only a man such as Paul was can be the author of 
this Epistle, and if it was not-he, point out to me the spirit in that age that was 
his peer. It is impossible that he can have passed over the world and left no 
trace behind. I ask then, who was he, and where? In the ranks of the imita- 
tors, the compilers, or the quacks, we dare not seek him ; where then ?” 

Critical doubts .then, it appears, may be simply disposed of even now-a-days 
with declamations like this. The author of a canonical Epistle, such writers 
imagine, must either have been an apostle, or one of the most despicable class of 
men, ‘‘the botchers, forgers, and wooden-headed compilers” (p. 299); or, if he 
were not a compiler, he must have been known to us by reputation, since he 
could not have gone through the world without leaving his mark on history. 
But is not this product of his genius itself a sufficient trace of his existence ? 

2 Compare the tabulated comparison of the passages given by De Wette in 
his Einleitung, p. 259, and the Commentary on the Epistle, p. 79. (Edition of 
1847, p. 89.) 

3 The only exception here is Mayerhof, Der Brief an die Colosser, etc, (The 
Epistle to the Colossians critically examined, with special reference to the three 
Pastoral Epistles, 1838.) 
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supposing that Paul had been writing that Epistle a short time 
before, and that the direction of thought induced by his controversy 
with the sects there combated was still prevailing in his mind ; 
hence, it is further said, it is clear that he must have written the 
Epistle to the Colossians the first of the two. This is the account 
of the matter given by Neander,' and to the same purpose Harless 
says :” “A writing directed by the apostle to a second body of 
Christians, just after he had discharged the mournful duty to 
which he saw himself compelled, of defending the infinite riches of 
the wisdom of God against the inroads of poor human wisdom, 
this Epistle naturally exhibits much greater play and movement 
in the treatment of its materials, while at the same time a multi- 
tude of similarities clearly demonstrate its kinship with that 
which he had just composed.” In a word, then, the apostle wrote 
these two Epistles at the same time; this is the solution of the 
difficulty with which we are presented. But what, we cannot 
help inquiring, could induce the apostle, after finishing the Epistle 
to the Colossians, to continue writing in the same attitude of 
thought, and to compose another letter, which was not particularly 
called for, in addition to the first? Is it the apostle’s habit to 
write such letters? And, if the only way to account for the 
character of this Epistle be to assume that it was intended as a 
circular in which Paul, as the apostle of the Gentiles, addressed 
himself to all the Gentile Christians of those regions, just because 
they were Christians, and in which he condescended to no special 
circumstances, but dealt with the one great interest which was 
common to them all, the indisputable efficacy of the gospel among 
the heathen,>—what does this amount to, but a statement of the 
great peculiarity of our Epistle, that the stamp of individuality, 
the colour, form, and manner, which the genuine apostolic Epistles 
carry on their front, are wanting here? Yet in fact, the assump- 
tion we have mentioned, not only does not explain the actual facts 


1 Planting and Training, i. 329. 
2 Comm. tiber den Br. Pauli an die Eph., 1834, Einleitung, S. 39. 
3 Neander, ubi supra. 
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of the case as they lie before our eyes; itis but another attempt 
to deny these facts. The peculiar phenomena presented to us in 
the relation of these two Epistles are by no means adequately 
described by speaking of mere points of resemblance, or even of 
a multitude of points of resemblance. The whole contents of the 
two Epistles are substantially the same, and what are called points 
of resemblance are not merely chance repetitions of his former 
words, such as the writer might employ unconsciously. On the 
contrary, we find whole sentences repeated word for word, or with 
such alterations as clearly betray that the original was present to 
the writers mind. And this is the case, whether we assume, on 
the one hand, that the Epistle to the Colossians was written first, 
and that its shorter and conciser contents were extended in that to 
the Ephesians, or that the lengthier contents of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians were drawn upon, and a sort of abstract of them produced 
in the Epistle to the Colossians. In either case, what we have 
before us is a reproduction of the one Epistle in the other, such as 
cannot be explained by any fortuitous and unconscious coincidence 
of thought, but only by a distinct intention on the part of the 
writer of one of these Epistles to give a more or less full recast of 
the other ; and even though interpreters and critics should succeed, 
while defending the Epistles’ genuinenessin demonstrating that there 
is a difference between the two letters as well as an agreement, it 
will be found that whatever can be made good in this direction 
will not tell in favour of the Epistle to the Ephesians, but of that 
to the Colossians. It is only the latter which, in addition to the 
general contents that are common to both, contains reference to 
peculiar local and individual circumstances, such as the letters of 
the apostle generally present, and so provides against total identity 
with the other Epistle. Such being the case, it is not to be 
wondered at that a recent critic has sought to solve the problem, 
not by assuming the contemporaneousness of the two Epistles, but 
in a totally different way. That the Epistles were written at the 
same time, says Schneckenburger,’ “would explain a general 
“1 Beitriige zur Hinleitung ins N. T., 1832, p. 141 ag. 
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correspondence of ideas, but not such a similarity as we have here 
in details, nor what I must almost call such a mechanical use of 
materials, Nor is there any probable reason for Paul’s sending 
two letters of so similar contents to the same district, and about 
the same time.” Schneckenburger’s opinion is, therefore, that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians (this Epistle is here put first, as that to 
the Colossians by the advocates of the other view) must have been 
before the apostle’s eyes when he composed the Colossian Epistle. 
Why should it appear so improbable that when the occasion arose 
for writing to the Colossians, the apostle took up the earlier letter 
he had sent to the same region? There is no need to think of a 
scroll or draught of that letter, but it is easy to suppose, that 
having drawn out a sort of summary of Christian doctrine and 
morals for the use of his friends in Asia Minor, either he himself 
took a copy of it with a view to future use in the service of 
similar inquirers, or, if he did not do so, that his amanuenses copied 
it for their own improvement and instruction, Then when he had 
to write to the Colossians, he may have taken up that earlier 
letter, and so certain similarities of arrangement and expression 
may have found their way quite naturally into the letter he was 
writing. But the apostle would never have copied himself in this 
manner, nor does this hypothesis, any more than the other, escape 
from the objection that the agreement of the two Epistles is 
not the result of chance, but is certainly intentional. And to 
whom can this intention be imputed with the greater likelihood ? 
Shall we impute it to the apostle? But we can conceive no 
reason why he should have appeared on this occasion as a re-writer 
of his own letters. Shall we not rather impute it to another man, 
who, by the very fact of his conceiving the idea of personating the 
apostle, and writing letters in his name, showed that he had some 
special end to serve, and who thought, perhaps, the better to 
further his end by putting in circulation two editions of one letter ? 

In addition to these considerations regarding the external form 
of the Epistle, we have further to consider that if it was actually 
addressed to the Ephesians, it cannot possibly have been written 
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by Paul. They were a church in the midst of which he had lived 
for a considerable time, and with which he was intimately 
acquainted ; and how could he write to them as to a church that 
was strange to him, and speak of their faith asa thing he had 
learned about through others? (Cf.i 15.) The title and address 
which are found in the text (i. 1) are indeed doubtful ; but even in 
the case that the Epistle was not an epistle to the Ephesians, even 
though the local address were wanting altogether, or ran thus, “To 
the Laodiceans,” this indistinctness and the uncertainty of the 
destination (which even in the last case is not removed), would of 
themselves afford a presumption against the Pauline origin of the 
Fpistle. 

If now we turn to the contents of the Epistle, or rather of the 
two Epistles,—for their contents are so essentially the same that 
they cannot well be distinguished,—and seek for internal evidence 
of their Pauline character, we shall meet here also with much that 
is peculiar. First of all, it strikes us as strange that in both 
Epistles the eye of the writer is directed chiefly to the transcen- 
dental regions of the spirit-world ; and there is an effort visible 
throughout to magnify Christ on the side of his higher dignity by 
predicates borrowed from this supersensuous domain. The nearest 
approach to the theology of Paul is in the passage, Eph. i. 20 sq., 
where it is said of Christ, that God raised him from the dead, and 
that he set himself at his right hand in the heavenly places, 
Uirepdvw Tacns apyns Kat ée€oucias Kai Suvapews Kat Kupiirnros, 
Kal TavtTos ovopatos dvouatopevoy ov pdvoy év TH alavt TOUTE, 
GANa Kal ev TO pédAdOVTL, Kal TavTa UTéTakey wiro Tos Todas 
avtov. This coincides with the apostle’s conception of Christ’s 
exaltation, who subjects everything to himself till the process 
reaches its highest stage, 1 Cor. xv. 24. But in which of the 
principal Epistles of Paul do we find those ézovpavia (cf. iii. 10), 
those regions of the supernatural world, classified as they are here, 
and in Colossians i. 16, 17,’ according to the different spirits 


1In Rom. viii. 38, only dpyai and dyyedor are spoken of, but nowhere do we 
find with Paul the 6pdvor and xupidryntes of this passage; and still less, what is 
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which, rising step by step, one above the other, severally in- 
habit them; and where do we find Christ placed, as he is here, 
at the head of the whole system of the spirit-world? The 
Christology of these two Epistles, however, does not confine 
itself to the contemplation of the dignity of Christ from be- 
neath upwards, as shown in his exaltation; it also regards Christ 
as having been from the beginning the absolute principle of 
all existence. For it is asserted of him (Col. i 15) that he 
is the likeness of the invisible God, the first-born of the whole 
creation, because in him all things were created, the visible 
and the invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers. Everything was created through him 
and to him (in him, that is, is the final purpose in which every 
created thing finds its realization), and he is before all, and all 
things subsist in him. To him, then, as the creative principle of 
everything existing, there is attributed absolute pre-existence. 
This is found explicitly only in the Epistle to the Colossians; but 
since that to the Ephesians presupposes the other, there can be no 
doubt that the Christology of both is in the main the same. It 
is true that we find certain hints of similar views in the homolo- 
goumena of the Apostle, but they are no more than hints, the 
meaning of which is open to question; while here, on the contrary, 
the absolute pre-mundane existence is the dominating idea, the 
pervading element within which the whole thought of these 
Epistles moves. Christ is the centre of the -entire spirit-realm ; 
his activity is represented as bearing chiefly on the invisible and 
supersensuous world, or at least as comprehending heavenly and 
earthly things, the visible and the invisible, at once and in the 
same degree. For this not only is there no analogy in Paul's 
writings, but we are here transported to a circle of ideas which 
belongs to a totally different historical era, viz., to the period of 
evidently implied in these two passages above, such regular gradations of rank. 
It is true that in 1 Cor. xv. 24, Paul says of Christ that he xarapynoy macav 
Gpxjv xat macav éfovoiav xai Suvauw, but it is impossible to find here the 


different classes of an angelic hierarchy, and so this passage should not be 
used as a parallel, 
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Gnosticism. The properties which the Gnostics distributed in their 
myths among a number of eons, all of whom always resolve them- 
selves again into the same central conception, are here united in 
the one Christ, in whom, as in the Gnostic Nous or Monogenes, the 
supreme and absolute God unfolds and reveals his secret essence, 
as the etxav Tov cod Tov aoparou, the TpwTETOKOS Taons KTiCEws, 
the highest principle of all life and being. In him, as on the one 
hand avrés éott mpo mavrwy, so on the other, éxricOn Ta wavra, 
kat Ta Tavta ev avT@ cuvéatnke, Col. i. 15 sq., for he is the Xprores, 
who is Ta qavta Kat.ev tract, Col iii, 11.7 

The Gnostic systems rest upon the root idea that all spiritual 


1 According to the doctrine of the Valentinians, Christ sent out of the pleroma 
the Soter, év8dvros atr@ macav Thy divaywv Tov marpds kat may bn’ éfovciav mapa- 
Sdvros Kai rdv aidvev S€ dpoiws, Gras év aita Ta mavra KrioOp ta Sparta Kai Td 
ddpara, Opdvor, Oedryres, xupidrnres, Iren. Adv. Haer. i. 4,5. Theodoret (Haer. 
Fabb. i. 7) mentions the same as the doctrine of the Valentinians, namely, that 
Christ sent the Redeemer Jesus, dScre €v air@ xtioOnvat cal ra épara kai rd 
dépara, xat Opdvous, cat xupidrynras, cai Oedrnras, os avrot A€éyovor. It is usually 
assumed that the Valentinians derived these representations and expressions 
from the Epistle to the Colossians; but how is it that this letter itself answered 
so closely to the forms of their thought and expression? We see from Iren, 
i, 3, 4, how they used other passages of these two Epistles for their own pur- 
poses, id IavAov davepas eipna bat Aéyovert: Kat adtés €or Ta ava (Col. iii. 11), 
cal mdduy (Col. ii. 9) €v adr@ Karoccet wav rd mANpwpa THs Gedryntos, Kal TO dvake- 
garawoacba ra ravra év tp Xptot@ 8a rod Geot (Eph. i. 10) éppnvevovow 
eipno Oat, Kat €( ria GAXa. It may very reasonably be supposed that the later 
Valentinians, whom Irenaeus is refuting, appealed to these passages in support of 
their doctrines, but that the agreement of these passages with their doctrines 
results from the fact that the circle in which those Epistles arose was permeated 
by similar Gnostic ideas. The first beginnings of Christian speculation coincided, 
as we know, with the beginnings of Gnosis, and thus Gnosis, when developing 
itself, and giving its peculiar impulse to Christian speculation, gave currency to 
many representations and expressions which, though springing from the soil of 
Gnosticism, and though containing Gnostic elements, yet were not offensive to 
the unprejudiced Christian consciousness. Even then, however, every specu- 
lation was not received equally as Christian ; it is remarkable that the Epistle to 
the Colossians speaks of xupidryres, but not of Oedryres, an idea at which the 
Valentinians took no offence. There can be no doubt that all these expressions, 
dpxai, é€ovaia, Opdvor, xupidtytes, Oedrytes, aidves, mANpwpa, etc., belong to a 
circle where speculation about the spirit-world was carried on with peculiar 
zest ; but where did this interest arise before Gnosticism began to take form ? 
And with what other direction of thought is it more closely and more naturally 
connected than with the Gnostic ? 
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life which has proceeded from the supreme God has to return to 
its original unity, and to be taken back again into the absolute 
principle, so that every discord which has arisen shall be resolved 
into harmony. Thus in these Epistles Christ’s work is mainly that 
of restoring, bringing back, and making unity; the final purpose of 
it is, els olxovoyiay Tov TANPapaTos TOV KaLpav (te. according to 
the idea of a religious dispensation developing itself in the fulness 
of the times, that is, in definite epochs, in a series of momenta 
mutually conditioning each other), avaxehadratwcacbat ta Twavta 
ev t@ Xptote, Eph. i. 10, nat 80 avrov amoxatadraka Ta Tavta 
eis avrdv, Col. i. 20. From this point of view both Epistles lay 
special weight on the consideration that Christ is, in respect of his 
death also, eipyvn jar, 6 romnocas Ta apdhorepa ev, Eph. ii. 14, the 
eipnvorroinaas, and that etre Ta emt THS YAS, ELTE TA ev TOLs oUpavois, 
Col i. 20. It is in the light of this lofty and comprehensive con- 
ception that the work of Christ is here contemplated, ze. as a 
mediation and atonement whose effects extend to the whole 
universe. And though it may be possible to harmonize this con- 
ception with the Pauline Christology and doctrine of atonement, 
yet it is certain that with Paul these ideas never assume the pro- 
minence which they have here. We have, therefore, good grounds 
for asserting that in these Epistles we are presented with a new 
and peculiar circle of ideas which is distinctly later than that of 
the Pauline Epistles. It is a transcendental region, into which 
Paul did look out now and then, but of which he had no definite 
views, and which he never introduced into his Epistles from a taste 
for metaphysical speculation. 

As even the Christology of these letters bears unmistakably the 
impress of Gnosticism, we meet also with other Gnostic conceptions 
and modes of representation. Especially does that adrnpwya, 
which holds so prominent a place in both Epistles, naturally 
suggest to us the Pleroma of the Gnostics. Indeed the two are 
so intimately connected, that the one can only be explained by 
the other. The Gnostic Pleroma is not the absolute itself; it is 
that in which the absolute displays itself as absolute, realizes the 
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conception of itself, and fills itself with its own definite contents.. 
According to the doctrine of the Valentinians, the Bythos, the 
original divine source, is not in and of itself the Pleroma, but only 
in so far as it is thought as the sum of the aeons by which it is 
filled. “These thirty aeons,” says Irenaeus (i 1.3), “as the 
Valentinian doctrine of aeons represents them, are To adpatov Kat 
TVEULATLKOVY KAT auToUs wAnpwya, Which is divided into an 
Ogdoas, a Dekas, and a Dodekas.” The Logos, who is produced by 
the Nous or Monogenes, is called the apyn cai péppwors WAVTOS 
Tov WAnpeparos, that is, the being in whom the Pleroma first 
receives its form, in whom the conception of it is defined ; since 
the Logos, in connexion with Zan as his cvfvyos, is the matnp 
TAVTOV TOV PET aVTOU écouevwv, and contains in his own nature 
the whole Pleroma, as he is himself only the more definite and 
more realized form of the Nous or Monogenes. The supréme and 
absolute God is not therefore himself the Pleroma, but has it in 
himself as his contents. 

Now this is just the conception of the Pleroma which we find 
in both our Epistles ; the only difference is that there is no express 
mention here of a plurality of aeons as the complement of the 
pleroma, and that not the supreme God himself, but Christ, is the 
pleroma, since only in Christ does the self-existent Gcd emerge 
from his abstract being, and unfold himself to the fulness of con- 
crete life. For év avrq, it is said, Col. i. 19, evdexnoe (6 Qeos), av 
To TAnpwpa Katoijoa. Col. ii, 9: ev avT@ KaToWKel TaY TO 
TANpw"A THs OcoTHTOS TWMATIKAS, KAL EoTE EV AUTH TeTANPwpEvoL 
ds eotiy 7 Kehady Taons apyns Kai eovoias. Eph.i. 22, 23: avrov 
eSwxe Kehadqy UTép Tavta TH éxkANTia, Aris EoTL TO THpa avToU, 
TO TAnpopa ToD Ta TavTa ev aot TAnpovpevov. Eph. iii 19: 
Ivavat . . . thy ayarny tov Xpictov, wa wrAnpwbyre eis Trav 
To TAnpopa Tov Oeov. Eph. iv. 13: ro wAnpwpa tov Xpuctov. 


1 Compare Iren. ii. 1; i, 2: Deus—solus pater et continens omnia,—Quemadmo- 
dum enim poterit super hunc alia plenitudo aut initium aut potestas aut alius 
Deus esse, cum oporteat Deum, horum omnium pleroma, — in immenso omnia 
circumtenere et circumteneri a nemine, 
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Here we observe a further remarkable agreement. According to 
the doctrine of the Valentinians the aeons, who together make up 
the Pleroma, are divided into male and female, and form the so- 
called syzygies, pairs bound together as if in marriage. The pro- 
pator is united in syzygy with his évvota (the thought of himself, 
his self-consciousness) ; in the same way, the Monogenes, or Nous, 
with Aletheia, the Logos with Zoé, the Anthropos with Ecclesia. 
From these the other aeons proceeded, also as syzygies. In the 
same way Christ forms, according to the Epistle to the Ephesians, a 
syzygy withthe Church. Christ is indeed the head of the Church, 
but, in the same way, the man is the head of the woman, and hus- 
bands are exhorted to love their wives, just as Christ also loved the 
Church, and gave himself for her, that he might sanctify her to him- 
self, and present her glorious to himself without spot or blemish, 
Eph. v. 23 sq. This is the great pzvornypiov of which the writer of the 
Epistle speaks in reference to Christ and the Church (ver. 32), that 
she is his wife, as it were, united to him in marriage. In virtue of 
this relationship the conception of the pleroma is transferred to her 
also. As Christ is the aA7pwya, so also is the Church ; that is to 
say, she is the wAjpwpa of Christ, since he himself is the wAjpopa 
in the highest sense. This is the simple meaning of the words of 
which so many interpretations have been attempted : to wAjpopa 
Tov Ta TavTa ev Tact TAnpwpevov. What is meant is simply that 
Christ is the pleroma in the highest and absolute sense, inasmuch as 
it is all things absolutely that he fills with himself as the absolute 
contents. The conception of the wAjpwpya suggests the relation of 
one thing to another, the relation of abstract and concrete being, 
of absolute unconditioned being, and its manifestation or realiza- 
tion, or the relation of form and contents. As Christ is the 
pleroma because the absolute essence of God manifests itself and 
enters upon concrete existence in him, because the conception of 
God is here filled with its definite contents, so when the Church 
is called the pleroma of Christ, she is conceived as possessing a 
more concrete and realized existence than Christ himself. But if 
the Church, as the pleroma, is the concrete real existence with 
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which Christ fills himself as his contents; on the other hand, and 
in a higher sense, Christ, as the form of these contents, is himself 
the contents with which everything that has existence, the self- 
existent, fills itself. The expression wAnpwya, then, implies 
always a concrete and real existence,—the contents of another 
existence with which it combines to form a unity of form and con- 
tents. Thus the expression 7A7jpwpa is to be taken neither as 
simply active nor as simply passive. Both senses pass and 
repass into each other, for that which fillsa—which makes full— 
becomes itself that which is filled, is full, is informed with its 
definite contents. As TANpovpevos Ta Tavta ev Tract, Christ is the 
wdnpwopa Which fills the ravra é mace with its definite contents, 
and this pleroma itself again is the absolute all, replenished with 
its absolute contents. 

As with the conception of the zA7npwpa, so with that of the 
oa@ua. The church is the cepa of Christ, Eph. 1 23,iv.12. But 
Christ himself is called capa, the capa of the Deity, inasmuch as 
there dwells cwyatixas in him ray to tANpwpa THs OeornTos, all, 
that is to say, that informs the idea of the Deity with the concrete 
contents that belong to it, Col. ii 9, an expression which can only 
be explained by the line of thought which we have indicated. If 
then he himself is the dua of the Deity, the church can be his 
o@ua only in a more concrete sense, since he, as capa of the 
Deity, is the head of the church, and the principle, é£ ob wav 7 
mae TuvapHohoyoupevoy Kat ouuPiBakepevov Sia raons aris 
7HS emuXopmrytas, KaT evépyevav ev Mer pp EVOS éxdaoTou Hépous, 
THY avEnow Tov TWMATOS TroletTaL Els OLKOSOUNY EaUTOU EV aryamrn, 
Eph. iv. 16. Here the church is described, in true Gnostic fashion, 
as an organism fitted together by the concord of its members 
inwardly, and living in the idea of its own unity. The relation 
also in which the church stands towards Christ as his capa 
brings us back to the idea of syzygy; according to Eph. v. 28, 
the yuvaixes are the cwpuara of their husbands, a representation 
where we again encounter the Gnostic idea of the pleroma, since 
here also the idea is present that the being of the husbands 
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receives its full contents only in that of the wives,—only there 
realizes its own conception. 

The Gnostic representations afford, I think, the only satisfactory 
explanation of the obscure passage, iii. 9. The oixovouia pvornpiov — 
consists in this, that God has created all things, va yvwpicOy viv 
Tais apyais Kat tais e€ovoiais ev Tos érovpavios Sia THs 
€xKANalas 1) TWoAvTrotKinos codia Tod Oeov Kata Tpddecw TaV 
aiavev, iv éroincey ev Xpiot@ *Inood to Kupiy jpav. The 
final cause of the creation is here alleged to be that the codia 
tov @eov should be known by the heavenly powers, and that 
through the medium of the church; the final cause of the creation 
is thus realized by a movement going back into the pleroma, an 
ideal movement, however, which is placed in the knowing of the 
apyai and éfovctas, which occupy the same position here as the 
aeons of the Gnostics. Acccrding to the doctrine of the 
Valentinians, the final end of the creation takes place in the 
return of Sophia, along with the spiritually-minded who make up 
the church, back to the Pleroma. Now the author of our 
Epistle could not place Sophia in this position at the realizing of 
the final cause of creation, for he had not made Sophia, but 
Ecclesia, the cvtuyos of Christ. But Sophia could not be altogether 
omitted, and she is placed here ideally as the divine wisdom which 
realizes itself in the realization of the divine world-scheme; she is 
made known as such to the celestial powers who form the highest 
spirit-world, and that through the church, which, as the object of 
this knowledge, is the medium through which it is communicated. 
The church, however, can be the object of this knowledge only in 
her syzygy with Christ. The Gnostic doctrine represents Sophia 
returning into the Pleroma as a bride united with her bridegroom, 
the Redeemer; and thus the realization of the purpose of creation 
is placed here in the marriage of the church with Christ, inasmuch 
as it is in her that the wisdom of God is known by the heavenly 
powers.‘ In this accomplishment of the ends of creation in the 


1 iva yvwpioby can only be construed along with ris 7 olx. rot pvor.: Grace is 
given to me to proclaim the gospel and to instruct others ris 7 olx. rod pvor., 
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yvepiterv of the apyat Kat efovaiat, the mpdlects TOV alwover, 
the purpose of the aeons, or that which God has ideally proposed 
to himself in the aeons, returns into itself, having been accom- 
plished and realized in Christ. The atdves here are like the Gnostic 
aeons (the aimves tov avavos, Eph. iii. 21, the aeons of God as the 
primal A®on), the subjects of the Divine ideas of the world-plan 
which is developed and realized in the sequence of the aeons, ev 
ToS Al@ot TOLS emEpyopevoss, Eph i. 7, and they constitute the 
being of God. All this, it is clear, can only be grasped and under- 
stood in the light of the Gnostic modes of thinking. The 
predicate, also, which Sophia here receives—roAvrotkinos, this 
strange and singular compound, which has given so much trouble 
to the interpreters—cannot be rightly explained save from the same 
circle of ideas. Harless inclines ultimately to the view (which 
De Wette also in the main supports) that this aoAvmoikthos codia 
is so called on account of the difference of the present from earlier 
revelations, the revelations of God in nature and inthe law. It is, 
that is to say, the wonderful wisdom, which adjusts the conflict 
between law and grace ; it is the thought, cuvékrece yap 6 Oeds Tous 
mavras es ameiOevay, iva Tous Tavtas éXenon, which in another 
passage moves the apostle to exclaim, & Babos mAovrou Kai codias, 
etc., Rom. xi 32 sg.; it is the preparatio evangelica of the Old 
Testament revelations, of which it is said at the beginning of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, wroAvtporws mardat, etc. The apostle, it 
is said, is not speaking here directly of that series of earlier 
revelations, for the wisdom he describes is that which is manifested 
through the church of the New Covenant, but he glances at all 
the various revelations of God, and calls the last and final one a 
revelation of the manifold wisdom of God. All this is perfectly 
sensible, still it does not preclude the question, why, if this was 
what the apostle had to say, he should have chosen such a peculiar 
expression a8 moAv7roixiAos, and should have spoken of a manifold 
(multiform) wisdom, when in reality it was the unity of it, as 


namely, that this oixovopia rod pvornpiov finds its accomplishment in this tva 
yvopicG7, etc. 
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against the multiplicity of former revelations, that he wanted to 
express. I believe this codumoikidos copia can only be explained 
thus: that the writer saw hovering before his mind that Gnostic 
codia of which this predicate is characteristic more than any other ; 
for it was of the essence of that Sophia to pass through a series of 
the most varied forms and conditions. We even find Irenaeus 
using the same expression in speaking of the suffering condition 
in which for the most part she dwells. 

In this connexion we cannot set it down to chance that an idea 
occurs in one of these Epistles to which the apostle Paul never 
makes the slightest allusion. I refer to the passage, Eph. iv. 8. 
In spite of the reclamation of most modern interpreters, it appears 
to me that we cannot, with any regard to the natural meaning of 
the words, refer this passage to anything but the descent into hell. 
Harless urges that this would be the only passage where the descent 
into hell would appear as a characteristic of Christ’s appearance, 
which it certainly is not. But to this I can allow no weight, nor 
do the other reasons to which Harless appeals in support of his 
rendering appear to me to be more forcible. It is said that the 
antithesis of earth and heaven is alone suited to the context; but 
this is simply to take for granted that the two clauses of ver. 8 are 
to be referred to the same subjects, those, namely, whom Christ 
had won for himself upon the earth. It may be very true that in 
the psalm from which the words in verse 8 are taken, there is no 
trace of any reference to death or to a descent into hell; but Har- 
less asserts further, “only then could we prove that the Apostle 
found such a reference in the psalm, if he quoted the passage in a 
connexion in which the death or the descent of Christ was directly 
before him, but that here the very contrary is the case; and what 
connexion can be shown between the gifts of grace which Christ 
gives to his own people, and his death or his descensus ad inferos ? 
If the Apostle seeks to demonstrate that the procedure of God’ 
triumphant who brings his captives with him without waiting till 


1 Adv. Haer. i. 4, 1, cupmemd€éx Oat rQ@ aber, xa pdvnv drroderpbeioay r£0n) 
mavri pepes Tov mabous imomeceiv, ToAvpEpovs Kal moAvmotKiAov Umdpxovros. 
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they render themselves to him, is also the procedure of the Son, 
who also places his people in the Church on earth in the place he 
fixes for them, what need is there here for any reference to the 
death or the descent of Christ?” With all this I disagree, just 
because the reasoning assumes that the passage can be understood 
in no other sense but one exclusive of the descent into hell. But 
what is more natural than to take aixwadwreve atypadociav of 
those captives whom Christ, when he descended into Hades, brought 
up with him as his own captives, ue. as those whom he had set 
free? And this was the original and common view of the purpose 
of the descent. It is very true that the preceding verse 7 prepares 
us for only the second clause of verse 8, but what hinders us from 
assuming that it was just the passage he was quoting from the Old 
Testament, which led the writer to the further thought expressed 
in the first clause, namely, the idea of the descent into hell, and 
that then he worked out this idea in verses 9, 10, and came back in 
verse 11 to the connexion of verse 7? And as for the question what 
the gifts of grace which Christ gives his’“people have to do with 
the descent into hell, the answer is not far to seek. It is given us 
in this very passsage in the words wAnpwon ta mavta, and that 
so clearly as to exclude all doubt on the subject. It might be 
possible to take the xatwrepa mépn THs yqs a8 simply a circum- 
locution for yy, if that phrase stood alone, but it is altogether im- 
possible in a passage arranged as this one is, where the writer 
speaks of an dvaBaivew and a xataBaivew, and where the one is 
called dvaBaivew vrepave tavtwy Tay ovpavar, that is, an ascend- 
ing to the highest height, as far as 1t 1s possible to ascend: it is 
impossible to take the caraBaiveww eis Ta KaTw@TEpA pEpn THS YAS; 
which forms the antithesis to avaBaivew vmepavw tavtwv TOV 
oupavar, in any more limited sense than that which the nearest 
and most natural meaning of the words demands. By doing so 
we should take from the principal clause, iva mAnpwon Ta TayTa 
(all things without exception, as the article indicates) its unre- 
stricted meaning. What the author here seeks to express, is the 
activity of Christ which extends equally far upwards and down- 
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wards, which descends from the highest height to the lowest depth, 
and ascends again from the latter to the former, which embraces 
and replenishes the whole universe, so far as it is inhabited by 
intelligent beings, with its gracious and redeeming influence. It 
is the idea of the pleroma belonging to Christ in the highest sense, 
which is here dealt with on the side of its scope and extension. 
If Christ is the pleroma absolutely, then the activity, which accord- 
ing to this conception he exerts, cannot come short of comprehend- 
ing everything in the widest possible circle, and of binding the 
highest and the lowest together. 

If this be the sense of our passage, then not only does it contain 
the idea of Christ’s descent into hell,—it exhibits to us very dis- 
tinctly the genesis of that idea. Christ as the Anpwya is also 
the ta mavra mAnpwcas, and if he be the ta ravta mAnpwcas, 
thus he must also be the eis ta xatwtepa pepn THS yHs KaTaBas. 
Now even if it were not possible to trace the idea of the descent 
of Christ into hell so distinctly as we do as one of the Gnostic doc- 
trines, yet the Gnostic origin of this passage could not be doubtful, 
when we considered the inward connexion of these ideas, and the 
relation which, as we showed, exists between the Christology of 
these Epistles and the Christology of the Gmnostics. Some 
Gnostic systems, notably the Valentinian, make the redeem- 
ing spirit return and close its earthly work before the catas- 
trophe of death, and of course such a scheme as this can scarcely 
have contemplated a further action to deal with the under-world. 
But this was not universally the Gnostic conception; we know 
about Marcion at least, that in his system, Christ went down 
into the under-world after his death.’ And it is not probable 

' 1 Super blasphemiam,” says Irenaeus, i. 27. 3, “ quae est in Deum, adjecit et 
hoc (Marcion), Cain et eos, qui similes sunt ei, et Sodomitas, et Aegyptios et 
similes eis et omnes omnino gentes, quae in omni permixtione malignitatis 
ambulaverunt, salvatas esse a Domino, cum descendisset ad inferos et accucurris- 
sent et in suum assumpsisse regnum: Abel autem et Enoch et Noe et reliquos 
justos—non participasse salutem—non accucurrerunt Jesu neque crediderunt 
annuntiationi ejus, et propterea remansisse animas eorum apud inferos. Cf. 
Epiph. Haer. xlii. 4: Xpsordv (Acyes Mapkiwv) dvwbev amd rov dopdrov Kat dxato- 
voudorov matpds KataBeBynkevat emi owrnpia Trav Wuyxey kal émi éA€yx@ Tod Oeov 
B 
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that Marcion, a man who borrowed so much from old Gnostic sys- 
tems, and whose only peculiarity almost was to give a dualistic 
turn to what he borrowed, was the first to set this view in circula- 
tion, It fits so naturally into the whole Gnostic set of ideas, that 
we may well believe it to have existed before him, The greater 
the height was from which the Christ of the Gnostics came when 
descending from the all-encircling pleroma, the greater the number 
of heavens through which he had passed, the more natural was it 
to think of his descending also as far as it was possible to descend, 
not only down into the world, but even down into the under- 
world. And again, a thorough working out of the hostile relation 
in which Christ and the demiurge were conceived to stand to each 
other would itself suggest that Christ should visit the place where 
those souls lay whom the demiurge had caught and bound, and 
who had no hope of freedom in any other way.’ 

Besides all this, how many references do we find in these Epistles 
to Gnostic ideas and expressions! How often do they speak of a 
pvarnptov, & codia, &% yvacis, etc.—cf. Eph. i. 8, 17; iii. 3, 9, 19; 
iv. 13; vi. 19; Col. 1, 6, 9, 26; ii 2; iii, 10, 16, With what 
peculiar meaning and emphasis is the word aiwy used, as for 
example Eph. iii. 21. The aidves might seem here to be nothing 
more than the yeveat (as in Col. i. 26, atdves and yeveat are coupled 
together), but the aeons and the yeveai rou aid@vos Tov aiwver, in 
the same sense in which God himself, as the extratemporal unity 
of time, individualizes himself in the aeons, as the several stages 
of time, while unfolding itself. In the mpddects trav aiwver also, 


trav lov8aiwy xal vépou Kai mpodyrdy xa ray rowovrwy, cal dype Gdou xataBeBn- 
Kévat Tov KUptoy, va o@aT Tovs Trept Kais, etc. 

1 Thus what Irenaeus says, v. 31. 2, about the Gnostic denial of the idea of 
the descent into hell, refers only to those Gnostics for whom the whole history of 
Christ seems to have had a merely symbolical meaning, si Dominus legem mortu- 
orum servavit—commoratus usque in tertiam diem in inferioribus terrae, post deinde 
surgens in carne—adscendit ad patrem, quomodo non confundantur, qui dicunt inferos 
quidem esse hune mundum, qui sit secundum nos, inferiorem autem hominem ipsorum, 
derelinquentem hoc corpus, tn supercoelestem adscendere locum? Thus there were 
those who understood the adscendere ad patrem even with reference to Christ, only 
of the Spirit of man. This was, however, by no means the general view, 
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Eph. iii. 11, the conception of the aeons in their relation to time, 
corresponds with the Gnostic conception of them as spiritual beings 
who are the bearers of the thoughts of God. Still more striking is 
this in the expression aiwy tov Kocpou rovtov, Eph. ii. 2. The 
interpreters think that the passage is sufficiently explained by giv- 
ing the word the meaning “earthly life,” “course of the world,” “era 
of the world,” and declare it to be quite a mistake to-render aiwy in 
the Gnostic sense, Yet it can scarcely be denied that the expression 
is at least not very unlike the Gnostic conception, and why should 
not the subject aiwv tov xéopou rovrou be parallel to the other 
subjects, namely, the dpywv ris éEovcias Tov aépos and the rvevpa 
evepyouv? The only Pauline expression with which this one can 
be compared is @¢os Tov aiwvos rovrov, 2 Cor. iv. 4, and that instead 
of @éos we have here aiwy, and that the aiwy Tov Kocpov Tovrou is 
mentioned by the side of an aiwv trav aiwvev, can only be 
explained by the influence of Gnostic ideas. In the same passage, 
on inspecting it more closely, and comparing it with the kindred 
passage vi. 12, we detect still more Gnostic representations and 
expressions in which the eye of the author expatiates in the super- 
natural world of darkness, as at other times it does in the brighter 
regions of the spirit-realm. The xoopoxparopes Tov oxetous, Eph. 
vi. 12, cannot disown their Gnostic origin. The Valentinians gave 
the name of Kosmocrator to the devil. To the same origin with 
Kosmocrator are the Saipova and a@yyedos to be referred. What 
he is in unity, these are in plurality Marcion gave the name of 
Kosmocrator to the demiurge, who is in his system the representa- 
tive of the evil principle” Now if the xoopoxpdropes cannot be 
subordinated to any principle but the atwy trod xocpou Tovrou, then 
the aiwy is the Koo poKkpdaTwp. As xoopoxpatwp, he is, according 
to Eph. ii. 2, the dpyv tis é£ovalas tov adpos and the avedpa to 
évepyoor, etc., that is, the devil described in Gnostic phrases. For the 
peculiar expression, ra mvevpatixa THs Tovnpias, Eph. vi. 12, there 
is no parallel to be found but in the language of the Gnostics.3 


1 Trenaens, Adv. Haer. i. 5. 4. 2 Trenaeus, i, 27, 2. 
8 Irenaeus says of the Valentinians (i. 5, 4): ’Ex ris Avmns (of the Sophia) ra 
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- That in- connexion with such representations the contrast of 
light and darkness should be peculiarly dwelt upon (Eph. i 2, 
iv. 18, v. 8; Col.i 18), may not be a very important circumstance ; 
yet the universal proposition, Eph. v. 13, wav ro havepovpevov pas 
éo7t, is worthy of remark.. This sentence affirms, according to the 
Gnostic theory of light, that light is the principle through which 
everything that is and has existence for consciousness, is mediated. 
All becoming takes place just by that which existed already in its 
essence becoming manifest to consciousness. The Valentinians 
used this proposition in this way in their explanation of the pro- 
logue to John’s Gospel, when they said, When John called fon 
the das av0parrar, ‘he meant to include in the word avOpaTrav the 
avOpwrros and thé éxxrncia, dws Sia Tov évos avopatos Snoon 
rv THs. cutvylas KoWWeviav, ex yap Tod AoOyou Kat THS Cons 
GvOpwmros yiverat Kat éxkdyola pos Se ele tov avOpaTwv Thy 
Conv, 1a To wepwricbar avrous vm’ avtis, 8 8 ears wepoppacbat 
Kat twepavepdcbar, Tovto S¢ 6 Iladdos Aeyer wav yap To pave- 
povpevov das éati? 
avOpwrov Kai Thy exkdAnoiav 7 Lon, Pas eipjobar avrav. Life is 
called the light of man and the church, because the origin of the 
syzygy of the man and the Church is nothing but its becoming 
visible. Everything that arises simply emerges to the light out of 


9 ‘ / 9 / \ 9 2 4 
eTel TolVUY Epavepwoe Kal EyevYNoE TOV TE 


mvevpaTika Tis mompias biddaKovor yeyovévat, SOev nat didBorov rHy yeveow 
€oxnxevat, dy Kal xoopoxpdropa xadovar, Kat ra Satpdya Kal rods dyyéAous Kat 
mwacay THY mvevpatiKyy THs momnpias tndotaow. The different states of mind are 
here described, into which Sophia or Achamoth fell outside of the Pleroma. 
Each of these states of mind is, through the subjective becoming objective, the 
principle of a definite sphere of the material and spiritual world. Sorrow 
objectivated itself to the substance of the air (dépa yeyovévat xara ths humns 
anéwv), but from the same Avy arose also the mvevparixd ris movnpias, and 
especially the d:dBodos or xoopoxpatwp, who has his seat év ro xa’ nas kéopo. 
So in our Epistle the aidy rod xéapov rovrov, who presides over the xoopoxpdropes 
Tov oxdrous, is the apywy ris e£ovcias rov dépos. The spiritually evil beings are 
the inhabitants of the atmosphere which envelopes the earth, and as such, the 
koopoxparopes tov oxérovs. The conceptions air and darkness are the physical 
substratum of the spiritually evil. 

1 This is, moreover, one of the oldest pieces of evidence for the supposed 
Pauline origin of the ies to the PEnESIADE, and should not be omitted from 
the catalogue. a . 
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‘what it was essentially before. There is, therefore, and this 
expresses accurately the Gnostic view of the universe, no becoming 
or originating, but everything that becomes and originates simply 
begins to exist for consciousness, for everything that is, is absolutely. 
Nothing therefore acquires essential existence ; all becoming and 
originating is true only for the sphere of consciousness, The whole 
process of the world’s becoming is just the process of the develop- 
“ment of consciousness, If then such be the true sense of the sup- 
posed Pauline proposition, who does not perceive that it has come 
into this connexion out of a totally different set of ideas, and that 
the moral purport here given to it can only be properly understood 
“if it be explained by the metaphysical meaning which underlies it? 
- The striking affinity of these two letters with Gnostic ideas and 
expressions has been for the most part disregarded by interpreters, 
‘but where this has not been the case, only two explanations seem 
to have been considered possible: (1.) That the Gnostics derived 
those views from the Pauline Epistles, or, (2.). That ideas like those 
of the Gnostics were already in circulation at the apostle’s time, and 
that he set himself to combat and correct them. The latter alter- 
mative is thoroughly improbable; on the one hand there is no proof 
‘of the existence of Gnostic ideas at so early a period, and on the 
other, the Epistle to the Ephesians exhibits no trace of even an 
‘indirect polemic against the Gnostic doctrines. On the contrary, 
the apostle would have been playing into the hands of the Gnostics 
-both in this and to some extent also in the Colossian Epistle. And 
the former alternative is just as unlikely or even more so. Ter- 
tullian has been appealed to in support of it. But what can Tertul- 
‘lian prove for an opinion that has against it the whole constitution 
.of the Gnostic systems, especially of the Valentinian system, the 
‘structure of.which is far too original to be explained by what Tertul- 
‘lian says of it, that Valentine materiam ad scripturas excogitavit.® . 


. 1? Compare Harless on Eph. i. 23, where he cites .Tert. de praescr. Haer. c. 38. 

2 Non ad materiam scripturas (as Marcion), et tamen. plus abstulit et plus 
adjecit, auferens proprietates singulorum quoque verborum et des ss DispCee 
tiones non comparentium reruni, ae 
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If, then, both alternatives are equally inadmissible, both those 
sides combine to make us think that the Epistle to the Ephesians 
especially is of post-apostolic origin, and dates from a time when 
the Gnostic ideas were just coming into circulation, and still wore 
the garb of innocent Christian speculations. 

We are the more led to think of this period, that the same 
Epistle to which these remarks chiefly apply, namely that to the 
Ephesians, indicates an acquaintance with another phenomenon of 
the age of Gnosticism, viz., Montanism. "We may remark here that 
the elements out of which Montanism arose were in existence long 
before the reputed founder of that sect, and were as far as may be 
from being heretical. And thus, though we should find in our 
Epistle the echoes of Montanism, we should not be compelled to 
place it at too late a date. The emphatic designation of the 
arvevya as the distinctive principle of Christian consciousness and 
life might of itself appear to point out such a relation. Compare 
Eph. i. 3, 13,17; ii. 18; iii 5,16; iv. 3, 30, 23; v.18; vi. 17; 
and Col. i. 8,9; iii 16. With the Montanists, the conception of 
the wvetua was identical with that of cogia ; it was to them the 
principle of Christian wisdom, of knowledge and insight, which 
constituted the peculiar distinction of the Christian, if at least he 
understood his position in the world, In this sense Tertullian 
speaks of the administratio paracleti quod intellectus reformatur 
quod ad meliora proficitur? Through the agnitio paracleti which 
distinguishes them from psychical men, the Montanists are also 
instructiores per paracletum.® 

Shall we seek here foran explanation of the fact that in both 
our Epistles, that to the Colossians also, the essence of Christian 
perfection is so often made to consist in cuvecis, in codia, yvoots, 
etc.? (Compare in addition to the passages last cited, Eph. v. 15; 
Col. ii. 23; ii. 16; iv.5; 1 9.) The Montanists held the view 


1 In Epiphanius, Haer. xlix. 1, the Montanist prophetess Priscilla, or Quintills, 
says that Christ had appeared to her in female form, xat éveBahev. ey époe thy 
codiay kal amexddupe po, etc. Cf. Eph. i. 17, arene cotpias xai air abs 

3 De vel. Virg. c. 1. 3 Tert. ad. Prax. c. 1. 
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of a divine Revelation which unfolds itself in definite succes- 
sive stages, and is completed in the period of the Spirit, and 
in these stages the Christian perfection, which approves itself 
through the codia, etc., was reckoned analogous to the ripeness 
of manhood. So far, they held, had the Church advanced through 
the neraaons and communications of the Paraclete within 
her. — 

The Epistle to the Ephesians takes up the same idea for the 
principle of the development of the Christian Church, which, as 
the body of Christ, has still to grow up to maturity, iv. 11 sq. 
“He has given some as apostles, others as prophets, others as 
evangelists; others as pastors and teachers, that the saints might 
be prepared for the work of ministration, for the building up of 
the body of Christ, till we all come to the unity of faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, to the perfect man, to the measure 
of the age of the Church at which Christ is filled with her,?—\ that 
we should be no more children.” Here also the end of the corporate 
life of the Christian Church is held to be reached by a progress 
stage by stage, from the state of infancy to that of manly maturity. 
But while Montanism held that end to be already attained 
in the presence of the Paraclete, the author of our Epistle, seek- 
ing to think the thoughts of the apostle, represented it as yet 
to be attained through the harmonious co-operation of all the 
Church’s members. 

That the age to which our Epistles belong was one in which 
there was a practical interest to take this idea as the principle 
of the development of the Church, is rendered still more likely by 
the fact that the Epistle to the Colossians also contains it, 1. 28 ; 


1 Compare the fine passage Tert. de Vel. Virg. c. i. Justitia primo fuit in rudi- 
mentis, dehinc per legem et prophetas promovit in infantiam, dehinc per evan- 
gelium efferbuit in juventutem, nunc per Paracletum componitur in maturitatem.. 

2 It is incorrect to take rd mAnpwpa rod Xpiorod in the sense of being filled 
with Christ; it is the fulness of Christ, or the contents with which Christ fills 
himself, that is, the church. The wAnpopa Xp. is thus equivalent to the capa 
rov Xp. in the preceding verse, and it cannot be said that the Montanist ee 


would be mAnpwpa rod mapaxAnrov. bs ds 
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Katayyednopev (Xprotov) Siddoxovtes mavta avOpwmov ev Tacy - 
copia, iva Tapactncwpev Tavra avOparrov Tédeov ev Xpict@. 
But the most striking references to the ideas and institutions of 
the Montanists are contained in the passages, Eph. ii. 20; i. 5; 
iv. 11; where the apostles and prophets are named together, and 
in each case the prophets after the apostles. Only a superficial 
method of interpretation, a thing, however, which is not absolutely . 
unknown in the later commentaries, could hold this placing of the 
prophets after the apostles to be merely accidental, and so under- 
stand the prophets here spoken of to be the prophets of the Old 
Testament. Harless has with perfect justice repudiated this inter- 
pretation; but he goes on to say that the want of the article 
before srpo@nrey shows the apostle to have united the two sub- 
stantives at ii, 20, and iii. 5, as forming together one conception, 
that is, that he gives the apostles the additional designation of 
prophets; and that this is done in reference to the description of the 
state of the heathen Christians, 11. 12, who were there said to be: 
without promise and without hope, but who now possess the pro- 
mise which the apostles, as the bearers of the promise of the new 
covenant, have brought them. We cannot follow him in this; the 
interpretation is far too artificial to be a real solution of the diffi- 
culty. The text iv. 11 shows distinctly that the apostles are 
distinguished from the prophets. Harless remarks indeed that. 
the aocroA7 involves the zpodnteia, while the mpodnreia does. 
not involve the arocroAy ; and this is true; yet it is clear from 
iv. 11 that there were prophets who were distinct from the 
apostles, and the question must still be asked, Who are these. 
prophets, and how came the author of our Epistle to couple them: 


1 Cf. the Kritischen Miscellen. zum Epheserbriefe; Theol, Jahrb. 1844, p. 381 
(now in Schwegler’s Nachap. Zeitalter, ii. 371.—Zditor), where it is justly re-. 
marked that Paul cannot have had these ideas. He regarded the end of all time 
and the second coming of Christ as imminent, and could not contrast his own 
time as the period of ynmdrns to the age of manly maturity, as an age still dis-: 
tant, the goal of Christian history to be attained historically through an immanent 
process of development. This is a later standpoint which, reflecting on the. 
past, conceived the idea of such a division of epochs. 
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with the apostles ? That it came about from a consideration of the: 
contrast between the present and the former state of the Gentile 
Christians might possibly account for the passage ii 20; but that 
the same expression should be found in two other passages and 
in wholly different connexions, evidently points to something 
peculiar in the circumstances of the age, or of the Church to which 
the Epistle is addressed. : 

The. apostolic letters show no trace of an suiee of pies who 
stand on the same level with the apostles. The passage which 
falls to be considered on the subject, 1 Cor. xii. 28, shows that 
Paul regarded prophecy as a ydapioua among other yapicparta, and 
by no means as containing in itself all the gifts of. grace, or 
the special criterion of the true Church. And this is the position 
of the author of our Epistle; with him the apostles and the new 
prophets, the latter manifestly as successors and representatives of 
the apostles in the post-apostolic Church, are the depositaries: of 
divine revelations, the OeweAsov, the foundation of the Church.’ — 

Not Paul, but Montanism, attributed to the prophets such a 
position: and such importance. The Montanist Tertullian. co- 
ordinates apostles and prophets in the same way, as equally 
organs of the Spirit; what the apostles were formerly, the 
prophets are now.? And.the author of our Epistle, identifying 
himself with Paul, and speaking of the whole time from the 
apostles to the date at which he was writing, says, ill. 5: vop 
arexarupOn (ro pvornpuov) Tois ayinws sii aUTOU Kal 

1 Krit. Misc. 1844, p. 380. | : 

2 De Pudic. c. 21, where Tertullian is speaking of the power to forgive sins; 
which, he says, belongs only to God and to those to whom it is committed by, 
God, viz., the apostles, as it had been to the prophets of the Old Testament. 
Exhibe igitur et nunc mihi, apostolice, so he addresses the Roman bishop, propheticad 
exempla, et agnoscam divinitatem, et vindica tibi delictorum ejusmodi remittendorum 
potestatem.—Sed habet, inquis, potestatem ecclesia delicta donandi. Hoc ego magis 
et agnosco et dispono, qui ipsum Paracletum in prophetis novis habeo dicentem : potest 
ecclesia donare delictum. If the Roman bishop appeal to Peter, Matth, xvi. 16; 
what right has he to apply to himself what is there said to Peter? Quid nunc et 
ad ecclesiam et quidem tuam, psychice? Secundum enim Petri personam spiritualibus 
potestas illa conveniet, aut a fecal aut ieee aoe et neces proprie et Breit 
paliter ipse est spiritus. : . ae 
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mpopnrais ev rvevpatt. The addition év rvevpateis certainly signifi- 
cant. Several interpreters wish to refer ev mvevpate to mpodyras 
exclusively, but this is justly condemned by Harless and others. 
If it be asked what reason ean be alleged that this predicate, which 
the context shows to be a pregnant one, should be applied only 
to the prophets, and not to the apostles also, we must go a 
step further and ask, Why is it given to both? It was for the 
sake of the prophets that it was inserted and applied to the 
apostles also. The author lived at a time when the prophets 
were recognised as new organs of the communication of the Spirit ; 
only this can account for his expressly calling the apostles and 
prophets spiritales, as Tertullian calls them in the same sense.’ 
And if in the third passage, iv. 11, the rouueves refer to the 
same ecclesiastical personages as are commonly termed érricxorot, 
then we see here just that depreciation of the bishops for which 
the Montanists are censured by Hieronymus.” 

It arose from the nature of the case that the materials for these 
critical investigations were drawn chiefly from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. The Epistle to the Colossians, however, has not been 
by any means lost sight of, and there is a further special task 
which it presents to criticism. It is well known how many 
theories have already been advanced about the so-called false 
teachers of this Epistle, without, however, finding for them any. 
definite place in history, and least of all at the time of the apostle 
himself. It is even doubtful whether they were Jews or Christians ; 
and this is certainly striking. If they were so considerable a 
power that the apostle thought it necessary to write an Epistle 
specially against them, we should expect that they had left some 
clearer traces of their historical existence. And certainly we 
should expect to find in the Epistle itself a more distinct indication 
of what they were. Yet how hard is it to construct the peculiar 
character of the sectaries in question from the various single 
traits, mostly the merest hints, which are given us of them; and 


- 1 Loe. cit. 
2 Epist. 27: ita in tertium, ie. paene ultimum locum episcopi-devolvuntur. 
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how little does the polemic of the author, indirect as it is, rather 
than direct, show these heretics, supposed to have been so 
dangerous, to be the real subject-matter of the Epistle, and the 
central point from which the whole contents are to be explained. 
In seeking then to sift this matter to the bottom, it is not only 
permissible, but necessary, to drop the common hypothesis that 
these so-called false teachers were the historical occasion of our 
Epistle, and to set up the contrary view, that all that is said about 
them is said only by the way, to strengthen and enforce that which 
is in reality the principal theme. 

And where is it more natural to find the chief theme of our 
Epistle than in that which is said about the higher dignity of 
Christ as the central point, not only of the Christian Church, but 
of the universe in general, and about the great mystery that has 
been made manifest in him? The author comes to this as soon 
as he has despatched the necessary introduction, and added to it, 
in the ordinary way, his expression of sympathy with the Christians 
to whom he is writing ; he at once enforces this as the chief point 
to which the whole contents of his Epistle are to be referred. Now 
if Christ has this high and absolute importance, if he be considered 
in his divine supra-mundane nature, the substantial centre both 
of all spiritual and natural existence generally, and specially of 
the corporate life that is developed in the Christian Church, then 
it is of the first importance to hold steadfastly to this one founda- 
tion, and to suffer nothing to be brought by any one into 
competition with that communication of religious weal which is 
only possible through him, as if anything else could be the channel 
of such virtue. In this argument the author does certainly 
encounter some conflicting views which serve him for the further 
development of his main thesis; but these have not the special 
historical reference which is commonly attributed to them. They 
belong merely to certain phenomena here and there, which are a 
part of the general character of the time. We might think of 
gnosis in this connexion; we find it elsewhere, even as early as 
the Pastoral Epistles, a chief mark of Christian polemics, But 
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gnosis was, in the stage it had then reached, too nearly akin with 
the tendency of our Epistles to be spoken of in such a spirit; 
besides that gnosis also sought to place Christ as high as possible, 
and to adequately express his absolute dignity. Ebionitism, on 
the contrary, especially in the form in which it was most closely 
connected with Judaism, and in which it afterwards became a 
heresy, contained elements with which the higher conception of 
the person of Christ could not fail to come in conflict, as it became 
more and more intent upon excluding everything that might be 
put on the same level with Christ asa channel of grace. The 
polemical references of the Epistle to. the Colossians are best 
explained by referring them to Ebionitism, and if this be so, then 
the special local occasion which is said to have led the writer of 
this Epistle to his task disappears; for what is here condemned 
as opposed to the Christian consciousness belongs to the wholé 
general character of Ebionitism, as it stood over against the freer 
form of Pauline Christianity, not only at Colosse, but all over Asia 
Minor. A polemical reference of this nature is manifestly present, 
‘in what is said, 11 11 sg., against circumcision. The maintenance 
‘of circumcision is characteristic of Ebionitism; we see this early 
in the case of the antagonists of the apostle in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, and it continues to be so with those Ebionites who were 
too stiff to surrender their Judaism. Epiphanius expressly remarks 
this of his Ebionites, as well as of Cerinthus and his followers.) 
_- Then,.as for the principles about eating and drinking, and the 
Observing of certain days and seasons, which gave occasion for the 
warning, ver. 16, we know further from Epiphanius that the 
Ebionites rejected altogether the use of animal food, considering 
‘that it defiled the eater, a view which is clearly to be recognised 
in those words of emphatic prohibition, yy dy, unde yevon, 
pnde Oiyys, ver..21. They must also have held it unlawful to drink 
wine, for they celebrated their mysteries, namely, the Eucharist, 
with’ unleavened bread and unmixed water.? They were also 

_ 1} Haer. xxx. 2, 16, 28; cf. xxviii. . | . 

3 Haer. xxx. 15, 16; cf. Clement. Hom. xiv. 1. 
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distinguished by their strict religious observance of certain days 
and seasons, LEpiphanius mentions repeatedly the rite of circum- 
cision and the celebration of the Sabbath as the ordinances of the 
Jewish religion which the Ebionites held most sacred. The 
‘voupmvias are to be understood not only of the new moons, but 
generally of the festivals, the date of which was determined by the 
moon, and the phrase may bear special reference to the Jewish 
or Ebionite celebration of the Passover, which was customary 
in Asia Minor. But most of all do the worshipping of angels 
and the transcendental speculations about the spirit-world that 
‘were bound up with. that worship, as it is described, ii. 18, 
appear to be a characteristic trait of Ebionitism. Not only 
did the Ebionites attach great importance to the doctrine of angels 
and the religious worship of them, they closely connected Christ 
himself with the angels, and even considered him to be one of 
them.” 

And it is just here that we see what was the point of the 
polemics of the Epistle to the Colossians. The Ebionites agreed 
in saying of Christ that he was created before all, exalted above 
the angels, the ruler of all created things. But then again they 
placed the angels in a co-ordinate relation to Christ, ascribed to 
them also a redeeming and mediating function, even invoked them 
‘directly in this capacity, and regarded Christ as only éva trav 
‘dpyayyedwv. The Epistle to the Colossians, on the contrary, 
insists strongly on the point that the dignity of Christ is not a 
question of degree, but consists in an absolute superiority over 


1 Haer. xxx. 2, 16, 17. 

2 According to Epiph. Haer. xxx. 2, the Ebionite doctrine about Christ (ehongh, 
as Epiphanius remarks, they were not all together at one on the subject, or 
perhaps he was unable to harmonize the statements which he had before him) 
was in the main this: Aéyovow dvwdev péev dvta mpd mavrov b€ xtiobevra, mredpa 
Svra kai bmép ayyeAous dvta mavrov S€ kuptevovra, kat Xpiordv A€yecOar. Cf. c. 
16: ov pacxovor 8€ ex Ceot Larpds atrév yeyervnoOa, dddd éxricba ws eva Tov 
dpyayyédwy, peifova 5€ airav dvra avrov dé xuptevew ray dyyedov Kal mavrav 
Tau td Tov Tavrokpdropos meroinpévwov. Tertullian also says (De carne Christi, 
c. 14), “ Ebionem costituisse Jesum plane prophetis gloriosiorem ut ita in illo 
angelus fuisse dicatur.” , 
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everything created. Christ is accordingly not merely apo wavtwp 
xriaGeis, but the TM PWTOTOKOS maons Kticews; so far from being 
himself created, that on the contrary all things are created in him. 
Hence it is strongly asserted that Christ is the xefadx both rod 
TaMpatos, THS exKAnalas, and rracjs apyns Kat é€ovcias; and the 
chief proposition of the whole contention 1s, in contrast to that 
Ebionite ov xpareiy thy Kehadv, that in so pre-eminent a sense 
ig Christ to be held as head, that whatever is not itself the head 
cannot be thought to stand to him in any relation but that of 
absolute dependence. What is said both against circumcision and 
against the oroyeta Tov xocpou, is to be regarded from the same 
point of view, namely, as opposition to everything that might 
detract from the absolute dignity of Christ. Now a doctrine which 
made man dependent in religion on his natural, physical being or 
‘material nature, which made religious welfare obtainable through 
the purifying and sanctifying power that was ascribed to the 
elements and substances of the world,’ through the influence 
which the heavenly bodies were said to exercise on the sublunary 
world, through what was naturally clean as distinguished from 
what was held for unclean—this doctrine placed the orotyeta Tov 
xoopou in the position which only Christ, as the Redeemer, ought 
to occupy. Just in this way do we find, ver. 8, that the orovyeta 
Tov xédopou and Christ are placed over against each other. This 
then is what our writer calls philosophy in the same sense in 
which the essence of philosophy is called worldly wisdom. It is 
the science which deals with the orovyeta tov xéopov; it is only 
& KoopuKn Tatoeia, a8 philosophy is termed in the Clementine 
Homilies (Hom. i, 10), in contrast with the doctrine of the true 
Prophet, It thus contains nothing to raise man above the world 
to God, It is a mere cosmology, not a theology, a distinction 
which seems to be before the writer’s mind when he proceeds, after 

1 As was the case with the Ebionites, cf. Epiph. in loc. cit. They ascribed 
such virtue especially to water. According to the Clementine Homilies in the 
Contestatio pro eis, qui librum accipiunt, one is to invoke as pdprupas.. . 


ovpavir, ynv vdeap, év ois rd wavra tmeptexerat, mpds TovTas Sé dracey kai rov bid 
wayrov Oinxovra dépa ov avev ovK avarrvew. 
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the words, cara ta otovyeia wat ov Kata Xpictov, and adds that 
it is in Christ that the wAjpwpa ris Oedrntos dwells, It is this 
divine element which distinguishes Christianity from a philosophy 
which deals with nothing more than the otovyeia tod Koopov. 
Such a doctrine is nothing but a philosophy; it may be called a 
Kevyn amar, & Mere mapadocts Tov avOpwreav. 

If, as can scarcely be denied, the polemical references of the 
Epistle to the Colossians are rightly accounted for by what we 
have brought forward, it must be admitted that the position 
occupied by our writer in this controversy is a totally different 
one from that of the apostle Paul in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
He was dealing there with the naked opposition in which Chris- 
tianity was coming to stand towards Judaism, and with the 
question whether, in addition to faith in Christ, Jewish circum- 
cision could have a place as a necessary condition of salvation, 
But here the stress of the antithesis is no longer, as formerly, in 
the sphere of soteriology (which was of course the first and chief 
contents of the Christian consciousness), it has advanced to the 
sphere of Christology, and the important point is now to bring 
what was thought to be the soteriological contents of Christianity 
to its absolute expression in the clearer and more definite concep- 
tion which was coming to be formed of the person of Christ. The 
process of the development of the Christian consciousness con- 
sisted just in this, that instead of the immediate consciousness of 
the blessings of Christianity, there came a stage where these 
blessings were taken for granted, and here only such a conception 
of the person of Christ was admissible as would represent him 
with full capacity to produce all those effects, inwardly intense, 
and outwardly extensive, in which the work of redemption was 
held to consist, In this sense the absolute conception of the 
person of Christ is the theme of both Epistles, and if we find them 
(a point to which we must recur afterwards) insisting upon a unity 
in which all differences are done away, then Christ himself must 
be taken as the central point of that unity. Thus the dispute 
with Ebionitism was of importance only as the views of that body 
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came into collision with the conception of the person of Christ 
which was thus being developed. 

Thus the more special subjects which sacmedlt to give this Epistle 
an advantage over that to the Ephesians, fail to dispel the sus- 
picion of its post-apostolic origin. But apart from the historical 
phenomena by which both epistles are.to be explained, there are 
numbers of smaller points about them which would lead us to con- 
clude that the author stood at some distance from the apostolic 
age. If Paul were the author of these Epistles, how could he him- 
self have given to the azecrodo the predicate dyros? iii 5. 
De Wette at once remarked this, and justly considered it as 
weighing against the apostolic origin of the Ephesian letter. To 
this Harless answered “that the predicate dyso. was positively 
required by the context. Why, he said, should the apostle, who 
calls all Christians d@y.ou, carry his modesty so far as to scruple to call 
the apostles the. same, even though he himself was one of them ?! 
‘Does he call himself so car’ éfoyny, or was it such a virtue in 
the apostles to be dysou, that they. should not have ventured to 
mention it, however unobtrusively? Those whom he calls dyzou 
are the apostles called by God, and. so distinguished from other 
men.” But the chief point is that this designation is not found in 
any other passage of an apostolical letter, but becomes a standing 
predicate of the apostles in a later age, which the greater the dis- 
tance from them, looked up to'them with the humbler reverence. 
The author of the Epistle, then, seems here to have made a slip, 
and to have betrayed himself involuntarily as a different man from 
the apostle, and as living in a later age. But on the other hand, 
we cannot fail to see how earnestly he tries to convince us of his 
identity with him. Thus he makes the apostle assure us again 
and again that he.is Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, the prisoner 
for the sake of the gospel. In Eph. iii. 1 the apostle says of him- 


1 As remarked in the Krit, Mise., p. 282, there is something remarkable in the 
frequent use of the predicate dy:o. as a convertible phrase with “believers” or 
‘‘church.” Compare with this the emphasis with which the Epistle to the 
Ephesians dwells on the sanctity of the Church, e.g. v. 27. . | 
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self: eya IIavXos, 6 Séopsos tod Xpiotod "Incov wrep vpov Tav 
Over... Tov evaryyedov, ob eyevdunv Sidxovos Kata THy Swpeav Tips 
Xapitos Tov Beod... éuol Ta eAayicToTepw TavTwV TaV dylwv Edn 
1) Xapis airy, ev tois COveow evayyedicacbas Tov... 7dovTOV TOU 
Xpiorov: iv. 1, wapaxare ovv vas éyw 6 Séopuos ev Kupio: 
vi. 20, mpeaBevw ev ddvoe. Col. i. 23, Tov evayyediou... ov 
eyevounv eyo Ilaitdos Sudxovos: ver. 24, 1 exkdnola Fs eyevopnv 
éyw Sidxovos, Kata THY oLKovopmiay Tov Beod, THv SoOeicdy pot eis 
upas...ev Tois €bveow. Is it the apostle’s custom to speak thus of 
himself and his apostolate? How different are those passages which 
we naturally compare with the above, 1 Cor. xv. 9, 2 Cor. x. 1, 
Gal. v. 2. Is it not remarkable that the same thing should be 
insisted on again and again? How many words are used, how the 
expressions rise higher and higher! A notable instance of this 
exaggeration of expression is the peculiar form éxayeorotepos, where 
the writer evidently had 1 Cor. xv. 9 (éya@ 6 éXaytoTos) before his 
mind. This simple and natural form, however, did not content him, 
nor did the phrase eMNLTTOS Tov atootovwy, for which, with the 
same love of extremes, he substitutes ehaysotorepos mavTwy adyiov. 
And what a contrast to this ekaysotdtepos mavtwv ayiwv does it 
present, when the apostle not only reckons himself among the 
dy.ot, but even writes to the Church at Ephesus that they will be 
able to see from his Epistle how great insight he possesses into the 
mystery of Christ (ili. 4, 5). 

Such digressions into personal matters, such exaggerations 
of the materials which are used,! such contradictions, in which 
the personation that is going on is clearly betrayed,—these 
are among the characteristic features of our two Epistles, as 
they are of the Pastorals. Here we have also to mention 
what De Wette justly remarks on the passage, Eph. ii. 20, 
that the apostle, who was actively engaged up to the end of his 
life, and who was conscious that his position was no other than 
that of a labourer for the kingdom of God, could hardly have 

Col. iii. 11 is also such a passage; it is evidently formed after the passage 
Gal. iii. 28, and exaggerates the differences there spoken of. | 

Cc 
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regarded himself (as we find in the passage named) as the founda- 
tion already laid, and still less in conjunction with other apostles 
who laboured in a different spirit from his. Such a view would 
be appropriate, as De Wette remarks, only to a disciple of the 
apostle who saw before him the complete results of the apo- 
stolical labours, who was filled with reverence for them, at whose 
time, moreover, the gift of prophetic inspiration had ceased to be 
generally diffused throughout the Church, so that the prophets of 
his age appeared to him in a higher light than that in which the 
apostle Paul regarded them. 

The same late date of composition is betrayed in the passage, 
Eph. iv. 14, va pyxéers @pev... Krvdwvitopevoe Kat tmepipepopevot 
mavti aveum TAS SiSacKkadas, ev TH KUBeia Tov avOpwrrwr, etc. 
This unstable swaying to and fro between different and constantly 
changing doctrines, which is mentioned here as a state of things of 
which there had already been experience, is quite out of place as 
a picture of the apostolic age. . 

In conclusion, we may notice the salutations sent from Mark 
and Luke, Col. iv. 10,14. Mark and Luke are mentioned at the 
close of the Second Epistle to Timothy, and as soon as doubt is 
thrown upon the genuineness of that Epistle, we are led to believe 
that there was some special reason for mentioning them. Their 
Gospels were at that time highly valued as a basis for that 
general unification of the Church which every one desired, and 
thus there was a motive to call attention on every occasion to the 
harmonious relation that existed between these two men, and 
between them and the apostles. Thus the mention of their names 
in the Epistle to the Colossians can scarcely be without some under- 
lying motive. The mention of Mark is connected with a further 
difficulty. According to the Second Epistle to Timothy (iv. 12), 
which must have been the last of the apostle’s letters, he was to be 
called to Rome at that date, while, according to the Epistle to the 
Colossians, with which that to Philemon agrees (ver. 24), he was 
with the apostle at Rome already. And this is the more remark- 
able, that the journey of Tychicus to Ephesus, mentioned at the 
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same time, 2 Tim. iv. 12, can scarcely be a different one from that 
spoken of, Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7. We must therefore imagine the 
apostle’s assistants to have taken journey after journey from the 
east to the west, and from west to east again, if these different 
dates are not to stand side by side in the most glaring contra- 
diction. 

It has long been acknowledged that in expression and style 
these Epistles have a character of their own, and are distinguished 
from the Epistles of Paul; especially is this true of the Ephesian 
letter. In its heavy long-drawn periods, laden with far-fetched 
and magniloquent expressions, we miss both the lively dialectical 
process and the wealth of thought for which the apostle is dis- 
tinguished. In the Colossian letter this is less strikingly the case, 
yet in many passages it also gives us the impression of a composi- 
tion without life or spontaneity, moving forward in repetitions and 
tautologies, and sentences grouped together with a merely outside 
connexion. 

What, then, we have still to ask, is the true object of these 
Epistles, if they be not by Paul, and can only be understood in the 
light of the features of that later age from which they sprang? 
The central idea around which everything else revolves in them is 
to be found in their Christology ; but it 1s impossible to assume 
that the object for which they were written was the purely theore- 
tical one of setting forth those higher views of the person of Christ. 
The occasion out of which they arose must have been some prac- 
tical need in the circumstances of the time; and even the idea of 
the person of Christ is at once brought into a certain definite point 
of view. Christ, it is manifest, is taken here as the centre of the 
unity of all opposites, These opposites embrace the entire uni- 
verse ; heaven and earth, the visible and the invisible, and every- 
thing that exists has in Christ the basis of its existence; in him, 
therefore, all oppositions and distinctions disappear ; even up to the 
highest spirit-world there is nothing that has not its highest and 
absolute principle in him. This metaphysical height is sought, 
however, only in order to descend from it to the immediate present 
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and its practical necessities ; for here also there are opposites of 
which only Christ can be the reconciling and atoning unity. Here, 
accordingly, we find the stand-point from which the object and 
the contents of the Epistles can be satisfactorily comprehended. It 
is obvious that they point to the distinction of Gentile and Jew 
Christians ; and thus they clearly belong to a time when these two 
parties were still, to some extent, opposed to each other, and when 
the removal of their mutual opposition was the only road to the 
unity of the Christian Church. How strongly the need of such 
unity, to be realized by the mutual approaches and the gradual 
fusion of the two still separated parties, was felt at the time when 
our Epistles were written, is clear on the face of them ; first, in 
the earnest exhortations to unity, as especially Eph. iv. 1; in the 
repeated commendations of love as the bond of peace, Eph. iv. 25, 
v. 2; Col. i, 2; i. 14; and further, in all those passages where 
the Church is described with such emphasis as an organism sub- 
sisting in the idea of its own unity and the inward connexion of 
all its members with each other. This unity of the Church as an 
organic whole is the object towards which those Epistles labour 
with all their powers ; they seek to make it clear that this oneness 
with the principle on which the Christian Church is based is 
necessarily contained in Christ as the head of the Church, and 
thus that the important point is to become fully alive to that 
which is already a fact, to recognise it practically, and carry it out. 
We find three momenta in which the conception of the person of 
Christ possesses itself its essential unity, and which supply the 
motives for this effort after unity which belongs to the idea of 
the Church. 1. The Epistle to the Colossians takes up the highest 
metaphysical stand-point : here Christ in his pre-mundane exist- 
ence as the image of the invisible God, is the principle of creation 
itself; if all things be created in him and through him, then all 
have in him their perfect unity and their highest teleological 
reference. As everything comes forth from him, so everything 
must return to him; and there is no opposition, no distinction, 
which is not done away in him, the principle of all unity, from the 
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beginning and absolutely: ta aavta 8 avtov Kat es avTov 
extictat, Col i. 16. 2. The second momentum is Christ as the 
xeparn THs exkdAnoias, a8 the Lord raised through his resurrection 
and ascension, to be the head of the Church as his body. Here the 
view goes upwards from beneath, as in the first instance it went down- 
wards from above, so that both are but the two sides which can- 
not be disjoined, of one and the same unity realizing itself through 
their difference. This second momentum is enforced with equal 
emphasis in both Epistles: Col. i. 18, sq.,and Eph. i. 20, sg. Here 
it is clearly set forth how in Christ, as the head of the Church, 
all oppositions and differences in the Church, and indeed in the 
world, must disappear, since he is pre-ordained, avaxepadatwoacbar 
ta travra in himself as cehady; everything without distinction, 
both things in heaven and things on earth (this could not be the 
case were he not the absolute principle of all things existing, as he 
is described, Col. 1. 15). The very obvious inference is drawn 
from this, how much it is the interest of the various parties in the 
Church to overlook all differences that keep them from each other, 
and in the consciousness of the unity of their common principle, 
to come together themselves to actual unity. 3. To these two 
momenta, standing as they do over against each other, comes the 
third in which they are mediated. This is found in the death of 
Christ. It is one of the peculiarities of those Epistles that they 
regard the death of Christ in the light of an arrangement made by 
God with the view of destroying the wall of partition between 
Gentiles and Jews, and of reconciling both at once to God through 
the peace that has thus been brought about. There is nothing 
that both Epistles together insist upon more than this general 
elpnvorrotety, and avoxataXarrew, through Christ : Eph. ii. 14, sq. ; 
Col. i. 20,sg. All distinction between Jews and Gentiles is abolished; 
the absolute superiority which the Jew had over the Gentile is 
taken from him; for through the death of Christ the Mosaic law, 
the handwriting that was against us of a law consisting in positive 
commandments and ordinances of direct authority, is now destroyed. 
Since, then, in Christianity all national differences and oppositions, 
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with everything else that divides men from each other in the 
various relations of life, are abolished through the death of Christ, 
there appears in it the new man who has now to lay off more and 
more in practical reality the old man that still cleaves to him, Col. 
iil. 9; Eph. iz, 10, 15; iv. 22. Connected with this, and starting 
from a metaphysical idea of the person of Christ, the Epistle to the 
Colossians represents the effects of his death in doing away with 
all distinctions and oppositions, as affecting even the invisible 
world. In that sphere, also, Christ has reconciled all things 
through the relation in which they stand to him, has made peace 
through the blood of his cross, and brought back all things, both 
in heaven and earth, to the unity that is in him. So essential a 
part is it therefore of the peculiar task of the Christian church to 
strive after unity, and to realize the idea which she sees presented 
to her in Christ, who is the highest and absolute principle of her 
existence, as he alone can be the goal of all her efforts. 

All this carries us to that period when, not without the ferment 
and commotion of conflicting elements, the Christian church was 
coming to realize herself and to achieve her unity. With all the 
authors of the immediately post-apostolic age whose writings 
have come downto us, the prominent interest of the time appears 
to have been the unity of the Church, the necessity of which they 
recognised, and which they strove in various ways to usher in. 
We have thus before us a state of affairs which lies beyond the 
stand-point of the apostle Paul. His task was to lay the founda- 
tions of the Gentile Christian churches ; but here we see the two 
parties fully formed, and confronting each other, and the great 
point is to bring them nearer to each other, and to bridge over the 
gulf which still divides them. Our Epistles find the point of 
meeting where these differences may be reconciled chiefly in the 
death of Christ. In the same way the author of the Johannine 
Gospel regards the unity which binds the different elements of 
the Church into one body as an effect which nothing but the death 
of Christ could have procured. ? 


1 Cf. Abhandlg. tiber das job. Ev.; Theol. Jahrb. 1844, p. 621 (Unters. Uber 
die Evang. 316). 
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To the apostle Paul himself this view is not familiar. It is true 
that the death of Christ is to him also the principle of a new creation, 
a new life, but with him this is only in essence, theoretically, 
generally, and in connexion with his doctrine of faith, inasmuch as 
to him who believesin Christ and his atoning death, old things are 
passed away, and all things are made new. But he never made a 
definite practical application of the death of Christ to the differ- 
ences existing between the two parties out of whose union the 
Christian Church was to arise, such as is made here; still less did 
he ever ascribe to the death of Christ such an influence in the 
super-sensuous world as we find in our Epistles; that could be 
done only from the stand-point of their peculiar Christology.’ 
Thus even here there is a very noticeable difference; on a closer 
view, however, we become aware that even the Pauline doctrines of 
justification by faith, and of the relation of Judaism and heathen- 
ism to each other and to Christianity, are modified in a way which 
can only be explained from the circumstances of the time in which 
these Epistles were produced, and the peaceful tendency which 
these circumstances impressed on them. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians cannot, as a true follower of Paul, degrade 
the Pauline doctrine of justification from the position which 
belongs to it; yet hardly has he mentioned faith, when he appears, 
although unconsciously, to be unable to refrain from going on 
to speak of works or love. This is most strikingly the case, 11. 8, 
where the sentence, 77 yap yapiti éote ceowopevor Sia Ths mlo- 
Tews, Kai TovTO ovK EF Lua’ Beod To Sapor ouK e& Epywv, wa 
pn tts Kavynonrat, indorses the Pauline doctrine with laboured 
and abundant emphasis; but with how little inward sequence 
does the next sentence follow it, a sentence adopted from the 
doctrine of James: avtod yap éopev Toinua, KticOevtes ev 


1Col. i. 20; Eph. iii. 9, sg. The Epistle to the Colossians represents the 
death of Christ as peculiarly a victory over the evil powers; Christ stripped 
them of their power, made a show of them openly, and triumphed over them, 
ii. 15. This is not found with the apostle in such immediate connexion with the 
death of Christ, but is a feature of later, particularly of Gnostic representations ; 
Ci. Gesch, der Lehre von der Versthnung, p. 27, aq. 
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Xpiotw “Inoov emi &pyos ayabois, ois Mponroipacev oO G<6s, 
iva ev avrois mwepuratnowpev. Works are thus to go by the side 
of faith, but instead of faith being alleged to be the foundation of 
them, they are placed by the side of faith as the final purpose of 
the creation of men. It is the same with love; the apostle Paul 
expresses by his phrase, mriotis 8:’ ayamrns evepyoupevn, the inward 
unity of faith and love; in place of which the author of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians has only love by the side of faith, ii. 17, 
18, and vi. 23, ayarrn peta wiatews. The Epistle to the Colossians 
prefers to take faith and works together as the moral praxis of the 
Christian life, 110; ili. 9, sg. By setting faith and love in this 
relation to each other, justice is to be done to both parties ; and we 
see that in these Epistles, Gentile and Jew Christians are placed 
side by side, as equally privileged members of the Christian Church. 
Thus Judaism and heathenism equally occupy a negative position 
in relation to Christianity, Eph. ii. 11; Col i. 20; yet as conces- 
sions may have been made to the Gentile Christians for the sake 
of unity, so out of regard for the Jewish Christians there are 
certain concessions made to Judaism of which the apostle Paul 
would not altogether have approved. It is said of the Gentiles, 
Eph. u. 11, that they who were called uncircumcision by that 
which is called circumcision in the flesh, had been, during the 
whole period of heathenism, without Christ, aliens to the citizen- 
ship of Israel, unacquainted with the covenants of promise, 
without hope and without God in the world; but that now, they 
who before stood far off have come near in the blood of Christ. 
That is to say, the heathen have only received a share of what 
the Jews had before; and thus Christianity is not the absolute 
religion in which the negativeness of heathenism and that of 
Judaism come to an end together; on the contrary, the substan- 
tial contents of Christianity are just Judaism itself. Thus the 
universality of Christianity consists in this, that Judaism is 
extended to the heathen through the death of Christ. In 
it the hostility, the wall of division, and every thing positive 
that separated the two parties, has an end; both are reconciled to 
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God in one body and in one spirit, both have the same access to the 
Father. It is true that the heathen have thus, as Christians, 
everything that the Jews have; yet they are in the position of 
having been admitted, of having come near, of having received 
a share; for they, as the vn, are merely ovyxAnpovoya Kai 
TVTTM"A Kal sUUpEeTOYA THS ETayyedas ev TH Xpiote. They 
are merely partakers of that to which the Jews have the first 
and indisputable claim. Now, if we consider how the Apostle 
expresses himself on this subject, especially in the Epistle to 
the Romans, we cannot admit this to be a genuine Pauline 
view. The deeper reason of the difference is, that the peculiar 
Pauline conception of faith is not familiar to these Epistles. They 
know nothing of faith as an inward process in the conscious- 
ness, the most essential part of which is a personal conviction and 
experience of the impossibility of justification through the law. 
Hence the object of this faith, the death of Christ, remains 
purely external to them. The death of Christ has indeed brought 
about the cancelling of the law as well as the forgiveness 
of sins; but the law, which is set aside in the death of Christ, 
appears to be here little more than the injunction of circum- 
cision.! 

It isin this way that the chief result of the death of Christ is 
the reconciliation of heathens and Jews: this reconciliation was a 
thing of course, as soon as the wall of partition, that is, circum- 
cision, the difference between meputoun and axpoSvoria, was taken 
away. Such is the Christian universalism of these Epistles; it 
is not based upon the profound idea of the Apostle’s religious 
anthropology, but only upon the coalition of heathens and Jews, 
which is one of the outward effects of the death of Christ. It is 
the same external universalism which the pseudo-Clementine 
homilies make the object of Christ's death in addition to the 


1 The xaf’ jpav yeipdypadoy rois Sdypacww, 5 fy brevayriov jyiv, Col. ii. 14 
(cf. Eph. ii. 15, 6 vduos ray évroday ev ddéypaorv), is quite adequately accounted 
for by referring it to the penalty connected with the injunction of circumcision, 
that every man not circumcised was to be regarded as liable to be put to death. 
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forgiveness of sins. The Christian identifies himself with a new 
man, who, according to these Epistles, arises out of Christianity, 
so that he, as Christian, is neither Jew nor Gentile (cf. Eph. ii. 15), 
and, as Christian, has now to put off all the impurities of heathen- 
ism. Judaism thus loses, it is true, the absolute claim it made 
through the law of circumcision; but for this loss the Epistle 
to the Colossians seeks to provide a compensation; it 1s at some 
pains to show that even in these altered circumstances there is a 
circumcision, not ev capKi YELpOTrOiNTos, but aXELpOTrOiNTOS, ev 
TH amexdvcet TOU cwpATOS THS capKos, the epitoun Tou Xprorov, 
which takes place in baptism, in which rite Christ makes alive 
the vexpous dvtas év TH axpoBvotia THs capxos, for in baptism 
they renounce all sensual desires, and dedicate themselves to a 
pure and holy life. This statement that Christian baptism was 
to have the same meaning with Jewish circumcision, is one 
we meet with elsewhere in post-Apostolic writings. The more 
importance the author of the Epistle to the Colossians attaches to 
the foundation thus gained for the union of Gentile and Jew 
Christians, the more must he have been led to controvert the 
principles of Ebionitism, a sect which repudiated universalism 
if coupled with such conditions, and would hear of no renuncia- 
tion of those~ elements which, as he shows, were irreconcilable 
with the absolute Christian principle. 

It is quite clear that the Epistle to the Ephesians is secondary 
to that to the Colossians; but it may be doubted whether it was 
written much later, and whether by another author. May not the 
twin Epistles have gone forth into the world together? A com- 
parison of the contents of both suggests that the materials have 
been divided between them purposely with some such view. All 
that is polemical, special, and individual, is given to the Colossian 
letter: the Ephesian letter seems purposely to avoid all such topics, 
while, on the other hand, it treats the general subject of the Colos- 
sian letter more at large. The close relation of the Epistles to each 
other makes it somewhat striking that they seem to contain refer- 
ences to one another ; the writer to the Colossians tells his readers 
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expressly, iv. 16, that they are to communicate their letter to the 
Laodiceans, and to get another letter from Laodicea communicated 
to themselves. The question is naturally suggested whether our 
Epistle to the Ephesians is this Laodicean epistle. Marcion asserts 
that the Epistle had the title, To the Laodiceans; but Marcion may 
have had no other authority for this statement than the passage, 
Col. iv. 16, itself. Yet though the letter was originally addressed 
To the Ephesians, and intended for them, i. 1, we may still suppose 
that the writer imagined the letter to have been taken by Tychicus 
to Ephesus, but to have been meant for other churches also; and 
thus it might reach Colosse from Laodicea. This would explain 
why the words, iv. 16, are not trav eis Aaodicecas, but rv ex 
Aaoéixeias. If the address, Eph. i. 1, contained originally nothing 
more than rots ayltous Kat motos ev ’Ino. Xp., the addition tots 
ovow ev ’Edeow, might easily arise from 2 Tim. iv. 12, where 
Tychicus is spoken of, the same who is named, Eph. vi. 21, Col. 
iv. 7,a8 the messenger of the apostle and the bearer of the Epistle, 
Toxixov de aréoteda eis “Edecov. Tychicus is thus, in any case, 
named as the bearer of both Epistles. Now it is curious to find it 
said, Eph. vi. 21, tva Se eiOnre kat vets Ta KaT éue, TL Tpdoow, 
TavTa viv yvwpice 6 Tuyixos, etc. This «ai before dpets can 
only be explained from Col. iv. 7. The author of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians writes as if he, that is, the apostle, had just before 
been writing to the Colossians the letter intended for them. This 
may indeed be the invention of the author of the Ephesian letter 
writing later than the other author. But the circumstance can be 
accounted for equally well by supposing that the authors of both 
Epistles are one and the same man. He will then have referred, 
Eph. vi 21, to the Colossian epistle, as, in Col. iv. 16, to the 
Ephesian epistle. What makes this the more likely is, that it is 
hard to see why the readers of the Colossian epistle should be 
referred to another epistle about-to reach them from Laodicea, if 
there were not such an Epistle in existence at the time. The 
same author will thus have purposely divided into two letters 
what he could have said in one; and why? Probably because he 
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thought that what was said in the same way in two letters would 
produce the greater impression. The passage, Col. ii. 1, shows also 
how the author of this Epistle had two churches in his mind when 
he was writing, so that even this passage, taken in connexion with 
iv. 16, might make it seem not unlikely that as his subject was of 
equal importance to both churches, he felt himself induced to write- 
two separate letters to them. Thus the more important the subject 
appeared to him with which both Epistles deal, the easier did it 
seem to imagine how the Apostle came to write these Epistles to 
two churches with which he was personally unacquainted (for 
this is especially remarked, Col. i. 1, and the same thing is inferred, 
Eph. i 15). These explanations may have appeared necessary to 
the later author, but what reason could have induced the Apostle 
himself, judging even by the contents of our Epistles, to write to 
two churches with which he did not stand in any intimate rela- 
tions? The Epistle to the Romans cannot be appealed to here as 
& case in point, unless a comparison were possible between the 
contents of the Epistle to the Romans and the contents of these 
two Epistles, which are so far inferior. 

Whatever may be thought of the theory here advanced of the 
identical authorship of both Epistles, there can be no doubt of this, 
that the two are so much interwoven that they must stand or fall 
together in their claim to apostolic origin. 


1If it be assumed that the Epistle to the Ephesians was addressed to Laodicea 
as a circular, we have still the difficulty that Col ii 1, iv. 16, mentions only 
Laodicea. Then it is to be considered that if Paul could not possibly write 
to the Ephesians in the words ascribed to him, i. 15, neither could an author, 
writing under his name, write in such terms, since the Apostle’s relations with 
the Church at Ephesus were too well known to be passed over. Both Epistles 
appear to be written purposely to churches which were not personally known to 
the Apostle. Considering all this, and in addition to this, the close connexion 
which the Epistles bear to each other, one can scarcely avoid taking the Ephesian 
Epistle, in spite of its title and the ovow év "Edéow, to be an Epistle to the 
Laodiceans. 


FIFTH CHAPTER. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


THE critic who first ventured to cast doubt on the genuineness 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, has lately asserted of the Epistle to 
the Philippians that its genuineness is above all question.’ It is 
true that no sufficient reasons have been alleged as yet for doubting 
its apostolic origin; yet I think there are such reasons, and I deem 
it necessary to state shortly, for the further consideration of criti- 
cism, what they are. I think there are three points to be considered.” 

1. This Epistle, like the two we have just discussed, is occupied 
with Gnostic ideas and expressions, and that not in the way of 
controversy with Gnostics, but employing them, with the neces- 
sary modifications, for its own purposes. The passage, ii. 6, one 
of great importance for dogmatics, and of as great difficulty, can 


1 De Wette: Einl. in’s Neue Test. 4 Aufl. 1842, p. 268. [In his Fifth Edition, 
published in 1848, de Wette referred to the doubts expressed on the subject in 
this work and by Schwegler, Nachap. Zeit. ii. 133, sq., but only very cursorily, 
characterizing them, without reason shown, as an “attack on frivolous grounds.” 
Liinemann (Pauli ad Philipp. Epist., Gittingen, 1847); Briickner (Epist. ad 
Philipp. Paulo auctori vindicata); and Hrnesti (iiber Philipp. ii. 6, sg.; Theol. 
Stud. und Krit. 1848, 4 H., pp. 858-924) defended the authenticity of the Epistle 
against Baur at greater length. He judged only the last of these arguments to 
possess any scientific value, but replied to them jointly in the Theol. Jahrb. viii. 
1849, pp. 501-553 (in a section of the paper, “ zur neutestamentlichen Kritik ”). 
Ernesti returned to the subject in the Stud. und Kritiken, 1851, pp. 591-632, and 
was answered by Baur, Theol. Jahrb. xi. 1852, pp. 133-144, in the paper “ uber 
Philipp. ii. 6 f.” I shall refer to these two essays where they add anything to the 
discussion in the text, and shall reproduce the more important parts of them.] 

2 Cf. Theol. Jahrb. viii. 502. ‘ What appears suspicious to me in the Philippian 
Epistle may be reduced to the following three heads:—1. The appearance of 
Gnostic ideas in the passage, ii. 6-9. 2. The want of anything distinctively 
Pauline, 3. The questionableness of some of the historical data.” 
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scarcely be explained save on the supposition that the writer’s mind 
was filled with certain Gnostic ideas current at the time. What an 
extraordinary conception is it that Christ, though he was in the 
form of God, did not count it robbery, or, to give the words their 
exact grammatical force, did not think that he must make it the 
object of an actus rapiendt, to be equal with God. If he was God 
already, how could he wish to become what he was already? But 
if he was not equal with God, what an eccentric and perverted and 
self-contradictory thought must it have been, to become equal with 
God! Is it the inconceivableness of such a thought that is to be 
expressed in the words ovy dpwaypov nynoato? But how came 
the Apostle to say of Christ a thing so inconceivable, even were it 
merely to deny it? Though Christ did not proceed to such an act 
of rapacity and arrogance, yet it seems it was possible to him, not 
morally indeed, but abstractly. How is this to be explained? 
The doctrines of the Gnostics show us how our author may have 
come to entertain such a conception. It is a well-known Gnostic 
representation, that in one of the aeons, the last of the series of 
them, the Gnostic Sophia, there arose the passionate, eccentric, and 
unnatural desire to penetrate forcibly into the essence of the All- 
father, in order to connect herself directly with him the absolute, 
and to become one with him. This desire is described as a apodd- 
Aec Oar, a darting forward, as a rash and passionate striving, as a 
Torun, & bold and violent attempt.’ That aeon then sought 
forcibly to seize and to appropriate what according to its nature 
could never belong to it, and what it had noclaim to. This whole 
act, and what it aims at accomplishing, is a thing purely spiritual. 
Sophia wished, as the Gnostics express it, xexowwvncba: Te TaTpi 
T@ Tédei@, to associate herself with the father, the absolutely Per- 
fect, and, xatadaBeiv to péyebos avtov, to take up into herself 
spiritually his greatness, his absolute essence. This amounts to 
such an identity with God the Absolute, as is conveyed by the ex- 
pression of our Epistle, ro elvas toa Oe, and only this considera- 
tion, that, according to the original Gnostic conception of it, the 
1 Tren, adv. Haer. 1. 2, 2. 
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act was a purely spiritual one, makes it intelligible how our Epistle 
comes to speak of such a self-contradictory attempt as elva: ica 
@cq. On the one side, the identity with God is a thing still to be 
realized ; on the other, the reality of it is presupposed. The inter- 
preters of the Epistle are thus driven to assert that the correct 
rendering of ovy dprarypov irynoaro, is compatible only with such 
a view of elvas loa Oce, as makes it a thing which Christ did not 
yet possess ; for otherwise it could not be said that he did not 
wish to seize it for himself. But, they say, in order that the renun- 
ciation may be conceived as a voluntary one, we must ascribe to 
Christ the possibility which lies in the ev popdy Ocod vrapyov. 
Christ then had the divine glory, potentia, in himself, and could 
have claimed it, could have made it appear in his life. But since 
it did not consist with the purpose of the plan of redemption that 
Christ should at once receive divine honour, it would have been a 
robbery, an act of presumption, if he had taken it to himself. But 
what, we must ask, was Christ, if, while év uop¢y Qcov vrapywn, 
he yet possessed the divine glory only potentia, if, though actually 
God, he yet was not God? And what conceivable reason is there 
for saying that he voluntarily renounced a thing which, from the 
nature of the case, it was impossible that he should have? This 
being and not being, this having and not having, is possible only in 
the spiritual sphere; the distinction drawn is that between what 
is essentially and what is not only essentially, but also for con- 
sciousness. And the Gnostic aeons are the categories and concep- 
tions in which the absolute becomes the object of the subjective 
consciousness : they are themselves the spiritual subjects in which 
the absolute subjectivates and individualizes itself; or they are the 
subjective side, on which the absolute is not only the absolute in 
essence, but is also the absolute self-consciousness. Since, however, 
they are in plurality what the absolute is in unity, the descend- 
ing series of aeons exhibits an ever-growing divergence between 
the consciousness of which the absolute is the object, and the 
absolute itself as the object of consciousness. The consciousness 
of these spiritual subjects, these aeons in which consciousness shows 
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itself as the subjective side over against the other objective side, 
can, by its own nature, deal with nothing but the absolute, and yet 
the further off they stand, the less can they with their conscious- 
ness embrace and comprehend it (caradaBetv). Thus, then, the 
aeon we spoke of directs itself to the absolute with the whole 
energy of its spiritual force, seeks to grasp the absolute, to compre- 
hend it, to become equal with it, to be one with it; but in this it 
undertakes a thing which is in itself impossible, by which it over- 
leaps the boundaries of its own spiritual nature, and seeks, as it were, 
to commit an unnatural robbery of the absolute. Thus, in the very 
nature of the case, it cannot possibly succeed ;’ and if it let itself 
be borne along by this impulse, it will only become aware of the 
negativity of its own being,—a thing which the Gnostics represented 
by saying that the aeon fell down out of the wAmpwpa into the 
xévopa.” Thus one passage speaks also of a xevovy in connexion 
with the dp7raypos, and it is very clear from this that our author 
is familiar with the same representations, that he proceeds upon 
them, only with this difference, that what had a merely speculative 
interest to the Gnostics, has with him a moral significance. With 
the Gnostics the dprraypos is a thing that actually takes place, but 
by its unnaturalness comes to an end without spreading further, and 
has merely negative consequences ;* in this case, however, there is 

1 $a rd aduvare@ emtBadeiv mpdypatt. Iren. loc. cit. 

2 Tren, i. 4. 1: év oxtais Kai xevopatos témas ew doris éeyéevero xal mANpo- 
patos. 4.2: évr@ oxdret kai T@ Kevopart. Compare Theodoret, Haer. Fab. i. 7, 
é£w Tov mAnpa@paros, ev oKIG Tive Kal Kev@pate Siayev. 

3 This statement, however, requires to be qualified (as is observed, Theol. 
Jahrb. viii. 507): ‘‘ That aeon which sought to grasp and comprehend the abso- 
lute essence of God, and fell from the wAnpapa to the xévopa, through attempting 
the impossible, did yet at last arrive at the mAnpwpua. For the mAnpopa does at 
last, at the consummation of the world’s history, receive all spiritual beings, and 
in it they all become one with the absolute. This shows us what the unnatural 
attempt spoken of here really signifies. It was unnatural, in that the aeon in 
question desired to attain immediately and at once, what could not, according to 
Gnostic conceptions, be attained save as a result of the whole process of the — 
development of the world. The attempt was suggested to the aeon by a subjec- 
tive and unreasonable impulse. It was however, at the same time, the beginning 


from which the development of the world proceeded, and was thus a necessary 
momentum. If the genesis of the world be regarded as a falling away (and this 
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a moral self-determination, which stops short of such a dpmaypos. 
It is not, in this case, that the action has failed, but that it has not 
taken place at all: there is a voluntary renunciation and self-abase- 
ment, and instead of the Gnostic yeveoOar ev xev@pate we have a 
€avrov xevovv. Thus the voluntary act of refraining from dpray- 
pos, in our Epistle, is a modification of the speculative dpmaypos 
of Gnosticism. When the question is made an ethical one, as it is 
here, there seems to be little need for saying that Christ did not 
seek to seize a thing before his moral probation, which could only 
be attained in the way of moral probation. What can be gained 
only through moral effort, that will no one gain, save as the fruit 
of his moral effort. This is so self-evident, that if it be said, as it 
is here, we have a right to conclude that the statement has reference 
to, and is occasioned by, some previous speculation. The state- 
ment could not otherwise have been made, at least in the form in 
which we find it.1 


is the point of view here), then it is of course both subjectively arbitrary and 
objectively necessary.” The dpmaypos therefore denotes “that the aeon sought 
to assert at a leap, as it were, at once, through a violent act or a robbery, that 
identity with the absolute which could only be realized through the whole cosmic 
process ;” that it “sought to seize by an act of will, violently and prematurely, 
what it could only gain by a certain definite process.” Christ did the opposite 
of this: he did not seize the efva: iva Oe@, the divine worship that should place 
him on an equality with God, violently, as a right belonging to him in virtue of 
his divine nature (the popd1 Seov), but earned it by voluntary self-abnegation 
(cf. Theol. Jahrb. xi. 134 8q., viii. 508 sq.). The author also admits distinctly 
(Theol. Jahrb. xi. 142) that dpmayyds cannot be shown to be a Gnostic term; he 
thinks, however, that this is of no great importance if the idea denoted by the 
word is found in Gnostic systems.—Lditor. 

1 The author insists again on this point in Theol. Jahrb. viii. 508 ag. “If,” 
he says, “ Christ was ev popdy Sceov umdpyxor, then his nature was from this very 
fact divine. Now if this év poppy Geov trapyxew was not equivalent to eiva: ica 
Gc, this must mean that what he was essentially, as ev yp. ©. irdpxor, could only 
proceed to the elva: Ica Ge (i.e. become the true and actual contents of his 
consciousness) by his vindicating his divine nature in the way of moral effort— 
by the proof of his obedience. But if the eva: ica be thus a question of moral 
achievement, how could it be said of Christ that he ever dreamed of the possibility 
of attaining, without moral action, that which could not exist save as the fruit of 
moral action? It is clear that the author is referring here to certain other views. 
It could never have suggested itself to him to connect with Christ such an absurd 
and self-contradictory idea or intention, even though it were only to deny that 
he cherished it. The idea must have been suggested to him from without.” 

D 
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The other expressions used in this passage afford additional 
evidence of Gnostic modes of thought and expression having been 
before the authors mind. The contrast pwopdn Ocov and popdy 
Sovdov looks indeed sufficiently simple, yet the peculiar conception 
indicated by pop¢n eov can only be understood by a reference to 
the use of those terms by the Gnostic. The expressions popd¢n, 
pophovv, popdwois, Were very common with them. That which 
constitutes the peculiar character of one of the higher spiritual 
beings is the popdy of that being; hence the Gnostics said of the 
fallen aeon, that when it passed out of the light and the pleroma, it 
‘Was dpuophos Kai aveidSeos, WaoTep extpopa, and that dia Tro pndev 
xaretAndevas because that was wanting to him which was necessary 
to make up his definite spiritual nature. Hence when Christ 
was sent out of the pleroma to help him, the first thing he did to 
him was 77 idta Suvaper poppaca: poppwow, Thy Kat ovciav povor, 
GXN ov THY KaTa yvaow. The aeon was to come to itself out of 
the state of utter negation in which it had been lying; it was to 
receive its own popd7, and that in two stages. The first stage of 
the process of popdody was the pepdwors Kat’ ovetay, referring to 
that which the aeon was in essence, in substance; then followed 
the peppwcts xata yvaow, by which he became in consciousness 
also what he was already in essence. This of itself shows us that 
the ev pop Qeov vrapyew means the same thing, and is identical 
with elvas Ica Ocq.” But this can be distinctly proved to be 
according to the Gnostic use of terms. 


Ernesti admits the force of this, but finds the suggestion in the Mosaic narrative 
of the Fall. Baur replies, op. cié. viii. 509 sqq., xi. 138 sqq., that this parallel is 
little to the point, and that our passage exhibits no trace of any reference to that 
narrative. He points out that the condition of our first parents before the Fall 
does not in the least correspond to the popdn Ocov here ascribed to Christ; that 
the robbery of the tree in Paradise which they committed is entirely unlike the 
dpmaypds said to have been before the mind of Christ; and that the eiva: ica 
@e¢, which he did not obtain through a dpraypds, is quite a different thing from 
the éveabe as Geol, promised to our first parents by the serpent, and which they 
actually attained by eating the forbidden fruit. This latter was simply the 
knowledge of good and evil.— Editor. 

1 Cf. Iren. i. 4.1; 5.1. Theod. Haer. Fab. i. 7. 

2 With the difference however (as the author explains, Th. Jahrb. viii. 507) of 
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The Gnostics said of the voids or povoyerns that he was spovos Te 
xai loos t@ mpoBadovrt, to the primal aeon, or the absolute ground 
of existence, as the pdvos ywpav to péyeOos Tod iatpos, since he 
only comprehends the absolute greatness of the Father, and in him 
the absolute unfolds itself to consciousness.. On this account he 
is also called the sum of all the aeons of the Pleroma, the dpy7 
Kat popdwots TavtTos ToU wAnpwpaTtos. The number of the aeons 
is completed by Christ and the Holy Spirit. Christ taught the 
aeons that the essence of the Father is in itself quite incompre- 
hensible, and that the knowledge of it is possible only through the 
povoyevns, and that the cause of the eternal existence of the aeons 
was that absolute, and for them quite incomprehensible, being of 
the Father; the cause of the existence of the Monogenes, however, 
through whom alone the Father is known, and of his popdwors, 
was that which is comprehensible in the Father, @ & lads éott 
(6 povoyevns). Thus he is equal with him, identical with him, 
inasmuch as he comprehends the Father, and is subjectively what 
the Father is objectively. This faos elvas to warps is accordingly 
his popdwars or his popdn, and since this pop¢y is nothing but the 
being equal, the being one with the Father, he is himself in fact 
the popd¢y of the Father, or vrapyov ev poppy Beov. Through 
the Holy Spirit all the aeons were held to have become pop¢7 kat 
yvopn toou, equal to each other, so that each was what the others 
were, and thereby as much {aos to the Father as the Nous or 
Monogenes is; and their zop¢ consisted just in this, that they were 
thus foo.” In a writer so obviously influenced by Gnostic ideas, it 
cannot surprise us to find a close approach to the Docetism of the 


that which is essentially, and that which is not only essentially, but also for con- 
sciousness. 

1 Tren. 1. 1. 1. 

3 To see how great the difficulties are with which this classical passage must 
be surrounded, so long as the solution is not sought in the way I have indicated, 
one has only to look at the exertions expended on it by Ustrri (Entw. des paul. 
Lehrb. 4 a., pp. 309-315). In his position these exertions are certainly not un- 
called for. The chief difficulty is, as he seems to be aware, to decide whether 
the expression év poppy Scot imdpyor and ica elvas Cem, and their correlatives, 
are to be taken in an ethico-religious or in a physical and substantial sense. 
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Gnostics. This is undoubtedly the case in verse 7. If, as ev 
opovwpate avOpwmav yevopevos, Christ was only duovos to men, 
then he was no true and actual man, but only seemed to be so. 
The expression dwotwua can signify only similarity, analogy ; it 
cannot denote identity or parity of essence (compare Rom. vi. 5). 
The passage Rom. viii 3, where it is said of the Son that God sent 
him éy ouotwpatt capxos daprias, cannot be reckoned a parallel 
to this. The opotwua there predicated of the Son is that like- 
ness which as the Son he necessarily wears to the capt dpaprias. 
Here, however, the oywotwya is extended to human nature generally : 
and this is just the difference between the Docetic view and the 
orthodox. That this is the meaning of dyocoua in our passage 
is sufficiently clear from the phrase oynyare evpebets ws avOpwrros, 
which stands close beside it, and does not admit of any other 
interpretation. Though we should not press the ws and evpeOjvat 
(ws indicates no more than an opinion, a view, a comparison, and 
evpeOjvas is not equivalent to elvav; it refers merely to the out- 
ward appearance, to the qualities by which a subject presents 
itself to external observation), yet in oyna we have as clearly 
as need be the notion of an externus habitus, of a thing changing, 
passing, and quickly disappearing (cf. 1 Cor. vii. 31)." 

Purely Gnostic, again, is the author's view of the three regions, 
the heavenly, the earthly, and the subterranean, to all of which 
equally the power and rule of Christ extend. The catayOovvo1 can- 
not but remind us of the Gnostic idea of the descent into hell. The 
peculiar manner, noticeable both in this Epistle and in the two 
which we last considered, in which Gnostic and Catholic concep- 
tions are mingled and pass into each other; the unsuspecting use 
the writers make of notions, bearing unmistakeably the stamp of 
Gnosticism, and which they modify only so far as the practical and 
religious objects they had to serve, made it necessary to do so— 
these things manifestly belong to a time when Gnosticism had not 
yet become the definite and striking phenomenon that it was 
afterwards, and when it was still in process of development out of 

1 Compare on this point Th. Jahrb. viii. 515 sq., xi. 144. 
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the various elements then present. It was the era of the first 
awaking of Christian speculation, excited by the floating ideas of 
the time, from which speculation the Christian consciousness 
itself was to receive its peculiar dogmatic contents. At its outset 
Christian speculation found its leading and most powerful interest 
in the idea of the person of Christ; it was around this idea that 
the absolute contents of the Christian consciousness crystallized into 
their definite objective form. This growing occupation with the 
person of Christ comes out very strongly in doxological passages, 
such as Eph. i. 19 sg.; iii. 8 sg.; Col. i. 15 sq., and, more than in 
any of these, in the passage we have been considering, which has 
quite the air of a doxology. 

2. This affinity with Gnosis is the chief feature which the Epistle 
to the Philippians has in common with those to the Ephesians and 
Colossians. It differs from them chiefly in its prevailing subjectivity 
of tone. This is generally extolled as the peculiar beauty of this 
Epistle, and the sentiments and dispositions which it exhibits to us 
are certainly sweet and touching ; yet this must not blind us to the 
fact that the Epistle is characterized very decidedly by monotonous 
repetition of what has already been said, by a want of any pro- 
found and masterly connexion of ideas, and by a certain poverty 
of thought, of which the writer himself seems to have been some- 
what painfully aware, as he says in excuse, iii. 1, ra avra ypadeww 
Upiv, é“ot pev ove oKvypov, vpiv Se aadadres. Connected with 
this there is another consideration which must count as an 
important element in judging of the Epistle, viz. that we find no 
motive nor occasion for it, no distinct indication of any purpose, 
or of any leading idea. There is certainly polemic against Jewish 
opponents, yet one can hardly avoid the impression that this is 
there simply because it seemed to belong to the standing character 
of Pauline Epistles. There is nothing fresh or natural in this 
polemic ; the circumstances do not stand out with any palpable 
form. Could any description of the opponents of Christianity be 
more vague or general than this ?—iii. 18: mroAXot mepurarovawy, 
avs qodAaKis EXeyov Uuiv, vov de KraLwY Deyo, Tous €xOpous TOU 
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gtavpov tov Xptotou, my To TEAOS UTTwWAELA, MY 6 Beos 7 KotAa, 
kat 7 Sofa ev TH aloyuvn avtav, ot Ta émiyera ppovodvtes. The 
statements added by the interpreters in order to fill up the 
character of these Judaizing opponents and false teachers are 
borrowed from other Epistles; our Epistle itself affords no special 
features ; it does not even appear where these opponents are to be 
looked for, whether at Rome or at Philippi. It is in vain that our 
author uses the strongest phrases to describe his antagonists ; they 
fail to bring his polemic the colour which it wants. How harshly 
does his argument begin with the rude words, iii. 2, Bdézere Tous 
xuvas; and how forced is the contrast that is attempted to be 
drawn between xatatoun and crepetopn, circumcision and con- 
cision! The Christians, that is, are the TepLTopy ; the Jews, the 
spurious circumcision, or the xatatoun. But how inaccurate is 
this; the difference between the true circumcision and the false 
is a qualitative one, but is here represented as quantitative by 
the exaggeration of meperou2) to xatatoun. Nor is this peculiar 
and unnatural contrast required by anything lying in the writer's 
way; it is evidently brought in in order to give the apostle 
an opportunity to predicate cepitoun of himself, that he may 
then go on to discourse of his own person. This, as we have 
already remarked, is always an important point to the writers of 
pseudo-apostolic letters, so conscious are they of their double 
personality. 

Let us, however, examine the passage in which the apostle speaks 
of himself; it is manifestly nothing but an imitation of the passage 
in 2 Cor. xi. 13 sg. In the €pydras Sedo, verse 13, we have the 
Kaxous épyaras of our passage, and then the one passage follows 
the other in a number of details, even the introduction of the 
apostle’s person through the idea of wep:roun finding its precedent 
in the original. In 2 Cor. xi. 18 sg. the apostle speaks of his 
xavyacGat in contrast to the xavyac@at of his Judaizing opponents, 
which he characterizes, verse 18, as a xavyacOat Kata Thy odpKa. 
To it he replies that if so great importance is to be attached to 
outward things of that sort, he himself can boast of the same dis- 
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tinctions as they possess, reluctant though he be to speak of them. 
Now the author of our Epistle refers this cavyaqOas kata THv 
capxa especially to the distinction of circumcision, and so puts 
these words into the apostle’s mouth, verse 3, seis yap eopev 7 
mepitoun. Then, in order to ascribe to the apostle the true 
mepiroun, he takes the idea of circumcision first in a spiritual 
sense ; of mvevyats Bem AaTpevovtes, Kal Kavywpevo, ev Xpirat@ 
"Inoov wat ove ev capxi wemoOores. In the following words, 
however, Kavirep eye eyov memolOnow Kat ev capKi, he returns to 
the idea of bodily circumcision. Here we recognise what the 
apostle says of himself, 2 Cor. xi. 18, xayw xavynoopat, 1.6. ev 
capxi; and as in what follows there (cf. verse 23, wep eyw) he 
seeks to outbid his opponents with his xavyac@au, so here also we 
read : e& Tis Soxes AAAOs weToOevas ev capKi, eyw padrov. This 
metroevas ev capi, which is merely another expression for the 
Kavyacbat cata thy capxa of 2 Cor. xi. 18, is then carried out into 
detail, verse 5, the sepuroun being placed at the head of the 
enumeration as the principal item. After the words srepstoun 
oxtranpepos, it is said é« yévous Iopana, instead of "Icpandirai 
elot: Kayo, and ‘Efpaios e& ‘Efpaiwv, instead of ‘EBpaiol €toe | 
xayw, 2 Cor. xi 22. This, however, is merely to give the apostle 
an occasion to speak more at large about himself, and to contrast 
his present Christian view of life with that memoiOévac ev capki. 
Can it possibly be doubted that the author had before his eyes that 
passage of the Corinthian letter, and followed it as the apostle 
himself could never have done? The use of the expression xuves 
can only be explained from the strong and vehement language in 
which the apostle denounces his opponents, 2 Cor. xi, and from 
the accustomed exaggeration of imitators. But how uncalled for 
and how forced does this speech of the apostle about himself appear 
when we compare it with the manner in which he deals with his 
opponents in the original passage. There we see at once what it 
is all about. How weak and lifeless is this imitation! What the 
apostle is made to say about his former life is just what nobody 
could fail to know. How petty is the mention of the circumcision 
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on the eighth day, how far from Pauline is the conception of a dccar- 
oovvn év vow, how dull and uninteresting is the whole episode! 
There are other thoughts and expressions in this part of the Epistle 
which remind us of the Corinthian Epistles ; cf. verse 10 with 2 Cor. 
iv. 10 sg.; verses 11-14, with 1 Cor. ix. 24 sg.; verse 15, rédevor, 
with 1 Cor. ii. 6; verse 17, cuppuyntat pov ylvecGe, with 1 Cor. 
xi. 1, pupnrai pou yiverOe; verse 19, with 2 Cor. xi. 15; verse 21 
with 1 Cor. xv. 47 sg. This more or less obvious reappearance of 
passages out of the older Epistles, together with the intentional 
leading of the discourse to the apostle’s own person, his earlier and 
his present life, must certainly excite a prejudice against our Epistle. 
Nor do we find any clear reason which could have led the apostle 
to write this Epistle, and which might thus create an impression in 
its favour. A special reason is indeed mentioned, iv. 10 sqg., in the 
shape of a present which the Philippians are said to have sent to 
Rome for the apostle’s support. This, however, is spoken of in con- 
nexion with former subsidies in such a way as to fail entirely to 
satisfy us. Speaking of this last subsidy, iv. 15, the apostle reminds 
his readers of the fact that from the commencement of his preaching 
of the gospel, ever since his departure from Macedonia, he has 
received such gifts from no church but that of Philippi, and that 
during his stay at Thessalonica they sent him assistance more than 
once. Now we must ask how this is to be reconciled with the 
apostle’s distinct assertion, 1 Cor. ix. 15, according to which he 
stood in no such relation towards any church whatever : eyw ovdevt 
expnoauny rovrwy, namely, éx Tov evayyediou nv. His picbos 
was iva evaryyerttopuevos adatravoy Onow To evayyedov Tov Xpio- 
Tov, els TO MN Kataypnoac Oat a7) e€ovaia pov ev TO evaryyenion. 
Now the exactness of the truth of these words is certainly qualified 
by the apostle’s own confession, 2 Cor. xi. 9, that during his stay 
at Corinth, brethren who came from Macedonia supplied his wants. 
The statement of the first passage, however, is only qualified, not 
entirely falsified, by the second; and the case mentioned, 2 Cor. 
xl. 9, can only have been an exception. But here, Phil. iv. 15, it 
is made to appear as if there had been a system of subsidies all along, 
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as if the apostle had received regular contributions from the 
Philippians, and had a sort of account of debtor and creditor with 
them (Adyos Socews nat Amews). The explanation of this is, in 
our opinion, that the author had the passage 2 Cor. xi. 9 before 
him, and drew from it a conclusion which it does not warrant, 
failing to allow due weight to the other passage. The dAdyos 
Socews kat ANYews is evidently our author’s equivalent for the 
balance spoken of, 2 Cor. xi. 9, in the words mpocavamdnpovy to 
VoTEpN LA. 

Another curious circumstance here claims our attention. The 
interpreters of this Epistle agree with us in thinking that there is 
a reference to 2 Cor. xi. 9: they say that the words dre eGov 
ato MaxeSovias point to the subsidy received at Corinth, and that 
then (verse 16) the apostle goes back to what he had received at 
different times at Thessalonica in order to make his enumeration 
complete. De Wette thinks that the xai requires this interpreta- 
tion, and that the reason why the enumeration does not follow 
the chronological order is that the subsidy received at Corinth was 
the most considerable, and so suggested itself first to the apostle’s 
mind. Butif it was-so considerable, why is it not expressly men- 
tioned? The words dre e€AOov aro Maxedovias cannot be held 
to refer specially to a subsidy received at Corinth; the statement 
‘made is a general one, that he received assistance from them from 
the time of his leaving Macedonia. The apostle could not have 
passed over the most important instance without mentioning it, 
and it is evidently not he himself, but some other man who expresses 
himself in this way. This other writer considered that the case 
mentioned in 2 Cor. was so well known that he did not need to 
refer to it specially ; he took it for granted, and went on to speak 
of other acts of assistance, introducing them with the particle «av. 
This «az cannot be explained in any other way. Now if these 
subsidies were so frequent that the apostle was in a position to 
count upon them as ordinary occurrences (at least in the case of 
the Philippian church), it is hard to see how much is left of the 
principle which he asserts in 1 Cor.ix.15. There is evidence, more- 
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over, to show that the apostle cannot have received many such 
subsidies at Thessalonica: for according to the Acts he did not re- 
side there for any length of time. Thus hardly any other conclusion 
is open to us than this, that the author exaggerated what he found 
in 1 Cor. ix., about the adeAdoi éXOovres aro Maxedovias, and was 
thus led to represent the apostle as having been assisted by regular 
contributions from the Philippian church from the date when he left 
Macedonia (re e&jAOov dro Maxedovias); or rather, as soon as he 
left Philippi, since his residence in Thessalonica, a town which was 
also in Macedonia, is counted along with the Sre é&jXOov azo 
Maxedovias. Hence we notice that under the adeAdot édXOovtes 
amo MaxeSovias, this writer understood none but Christians from 
Philippi. Thus what is told us, in chap. iv. 10, of a special occa- 
sion for the writing of the Epistle gives us no clear insight into 
the apostle’s circumstances at the time, and this of itself might 
lead us to conclude that we have here no set of actual historical 
circumstances, but only an imaginary situation. The more we con- 
sider the historical groundwork of the Epistle, the more probable 
does this appear. 

3. We have still to consider what is said in chap. i. 12, both 
about the great progress of the Gospel in Rome, and of the deep 
impression which the captivity of the apostle and his preaching 
of the Gospel are said to have produced in the whole Praetorium 
and throughout that city.’ This statement stands quite alone and 
unsupported ; it is not corroborated either by the Epistles which 
profess to have been written from the apostle’s captivity in Rome, 
or from any other quarter. Yet the fact is not in itself incredible, 
and no one would have thought of calling it in question had not 
the author himself taken up into his Epistle another fact which 
gives us so clear an insight into his plot, that it is impossible for 
us to take his assertions as simple history. The attention which 
the Gospel commanded in the whole Praetorium, and in Rome 
generally, is supposed, as we see from iv. 22, to have had for one 


1 ey Shw TH mpatrwpig Kai Tois Aowrois mao: who are those Aorrol mavres, but 
the general Roman public? 
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of its consequences that there were believers even in the imperial 
household. “Aozatovrat vuas, the author says at the conclusion 
of his letter, avres ot dyvot, padtota Se ot ex THS Kaicapos oixias. 
This is obviously meant to draw attention to the brilliant and 
noteworthy results of the apostle’s preaching at Rome; and there 
can be no doubt that in the Xovrot aavtes, i. 13, the author was 
thinking particularly of those é« t7s Kaloapos oixias. How is it 
then that this remarkable result of the apostle’s activity at Rome 
during his imprisonment, a thing so important for the history of 
Christianity, meets us nowhere but in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians? The key to this question is found in the Clement who is 
mentioned, iv. 3; it is certainly a remarkable circumstance that 
this Clement, named nowhere else in the apostolic Epistles, is 
named here as sending greeting in a letter in which no other of 
the apostle’s friends or assistants is mentioned as doing so. This 
marked mention of Clement cannot be held to be without signifi- 
cance. Since neither history nor tradition knows of any other 
Clement at that time, this must be the same who is placed else- 
where in the closest relations with the apostle Peter, and who is 
said to have been ordained by him as the first bishop of the Church 
at Rome. Now in the early legendary history it is reported of 
this same Clement that he was connected by blood with the 
imperial household. The Clementine Homilies, which derive 
their name from this Clement, represent him as the disciple, the 
companion, and the successor of the apostle Peter, and narrate his 
life in the form of a Christian romance, say of him that he was 
avnp mpos yévous TiBepiov Kaicapos. Legend, then, was acquainted 
with a Clement who was a member of the imperial house, and who 
was converted by an apostle; and the Clement of our Epistle is 
exactly the man in whose person Christianity is represented in 
the imperial house. One being thus given, our author meant us 
to infer that there were several believing members of the imperial 
house, and so made his apostle send greetings from the whole of 
them to the Church at Philippi. But how had Christianity 
gained access to the imperial house? How could even the report 
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of it get there? There was another well-known circumstance at 
hand to explain this, namely, the position which Paul had come to 
occupy as a Roman prisoner in the Praetorium. The Praetorium 
was closely connected with the imperial household, and the apostle 
had been committed, at his arrival in Rome, to the praefectus 
praetorio, the otparomedapyns of Acts xxviii. 16, and guarded by 
a soldier of the imperial guard. Here, then, was a door through 
which, as soon as it had gained belief in the Praetorium, Chris- 
tianity might penetrate to the house of the emperor. Thus one 
circumstance fits into another in a perfectly natural way, and it is 
easy to account for the emphatic mention of the mpoxorn tov 
evayyedlov and the davepous yeveobas ev Xpict@ tous Secpous ev 
d\w TO Wpaitwpiw Kal Tois AowTrois trace at the beginning of the 
Epistle. The two facts given are, on the one side, the Roman 
Clement, and on the other side the praefectus praetorio. What 
lies between the two—the interest of the whole Praetorium in Paul 
and in Christianity, and the conversion of several members of the 
imperial house-—this seems scarcely more than the natural inference 
by which these two facts are linked together. Yet we must not 
conclude that because this combination seems so natural, the facts 
actually followed each other in this order; what we know of the 
Roman Clement will not allow us to doso. He cannot, indeed, 
be said to be altogether the creature of legend ; there is some fact 
or other at the root of the legend ; but the facts, so far as we know 
them, only serve to show that the apostle himself could not have 
named the Roman Clement in this way. It has long been re- 
marked, and justly,’ that the fundus fabulae, in the case of the 
Roman Clement, is that Flavius Clemens who is known to us from 
Suetonius,” Dio Cassius,’ and Eusebius. The correspondence can 
hardly be mistaken, and is remarkable as an example of the 
process of formation of a Christian legend. We can see to the 
bottom of the process, and that in the case of so important a 


1 Even by Cotelier, Recogn. S. Clem. 7, 8. Patr. Apost. vol. i p. 554. 

2 Domit. c. 15. 

3 In the extract of Xiphilinous, Ixvii. 14 (iii. 2, 23, in Appendix to Dio Cassius). 
4H. E. iii. 18. 
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personage in Christian legend as the Roman Clement. It is 
reported of both, of the Clement of the Roman imperial history 
and of him of Christian legend, that they were related to the 
‘Imperial family. Suetonius calls Flavius Clemens a patruelis of 
Domitian. We are warranted to hold him to have been a friend 
and adherent of Christianity, for the a@eorns for which he was 
sentenced to death by Domitian, and which is equivalent in the 
narrative of Dio Cassius to the 70n trav "Iovdalwy, mentioned by 
him in the same connexion, is the common heathen designation of 
Christianity. The contemtissima inertia with which Suetonius 
charges him, agrees with this very well; as a Christian he could 
not take any great interest in the politics of Rome, and this must 
have cqgme out markedly during his consulate; hence, as Suetonius 
reports his fate, Domitian repente ex tenwassima suspicione tantum 
non in ipso ejus consulatu interemit. Then, as the family of the 
Clement of the Homilies was forced to quit Rome by some dark 
fatality menacing them, and returned thither only after manifold 
vicissitudes, so the wife, at least, of Flavius Clemens, Flavia 
Domitilla, experienced a similar change of fortune. According to 
Dio Cassius, she was banished to the island Pandateria for the 
same reason for which her husband lost his life; but she afterwards 
returned to Rome, since Domitian, as Tertullian says, when 
speaking of his mode of persecuting, facile coeptum repressit, 
restitutis etiam, quos relegaverat.' This is the historical basis of 
the legend of the Roman Clement ; there is no historical authority 
for any Clement but this one, and we have no warrant to assume 
an apostolic Clement different from him. The passage in the 
Epistle to the Philippians cannot count as evidence, if there be 
reason to doubt the apostolic origin of that Epistle? The death 


1 Apolog. ch. 4. 

2 The Epistle extant under the name of Clement cannot be appealed to in 
evidence that there was actually an apostolic Clement different from the other. 
Whatever be the date assigned to that Epistle, the name prefixed to it can never 
prove that it was written by the Clement of Christian legend. We are not 
obliged to hold the Epistle of Barnabas to have been written by the Barnabas 
with whom we are acquainted, because it bears the name of Barnabas. 
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of Flavius Clemens is said to have been accompanied by certain 
terrible phenomena (continwis octo mensibus, says Suetonius, fulgura 
facta nuntiataque sunt), and to have been much spoken of on this 
account ; and this would make it the more intelligible how this 
Clement, as one of the first Romans of good family to confess 
Christianity, and to become a martyr to that faith, received so 
prominent a place in Christian legendary history. In order to 
make him a companion of the apostles and the successor of Peter 
in the Roman Church, he was removed further back, and made a 
relative of Tiberius instead of Domitian. Now if he became a 
Christian only in the reign of Domitian, how could the apostle 
Paul call him his cuvepyos? This connexion with the apostle 
Paul can only have been ascribed to him by one writing in the 
post-apostolic age, when the Clement we have spoken of had 
already been transformed into the well-known Clement of the 
Roman legend. The mention of him in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians is thus a criterion in judging of the genuineness of that 
Epistle ; and more than this, it throws a new light on the whole 
composition of the Epistle. From this Clement and the interest, 
of which he was held to be the evidence, which the ouxia 
tov Kaicapos took in the cause of the Gospel, the Epistle obtains 
the mpoxorrn tov evayyedlov, i. 12, and this is the reason of that 
fervent joy which is expressed all through the Epistle as the deep 
and prevailing sentiment of the apostle’s heart. Whatever the 
author makes the apostle write about, no single subject is left 
without a reference to his prevailing joyfulness, that yalpw xai 
cuyxaipwo Tacw vuiv to 8 avto Kal vpels xalpeTe Kal ovyyalpere 
poor, 11.17, 18 (cf. ii 1, Yaipere év Kupip : lv. 1, yapa Kat orepaves 
pou: Vv. 4, yalpere ev Kupiw tavrote, wadw épa@ yaipere: Vv. 10, 
éyapny Sé év Kupip peyadws) is found again and again as the 
refrain of every passage. This predominant feeling outweighed 
the pressure, the restraint, the clouded future in which there was 
so little prospect of further action in the cause of the Gospel, and 
all the cares of his position at thetime. In this respect the Epistle 
to the Philippians presents such a contrast with the second to 
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Timothy, that it has long been felt that these two writings must 
be placed at very different periods of the apostle’s captivity at 
Rome. Nothing but this prevailing feeling of joy can explain to 
us how the author ventures to make his apostle express the hope 
of speedy deliverance from his imprisonment. And yet it appears 
very natural that an author living at a later period could not quite 
conceal how the well-known death of the apostle was present to his 
mind. Mixed with his feelings of joy, we find thoughts of an 
approaching death, and these two conditions of his spirit neutralize 
each other in sentences such as these: ws mavtote Kal vuv 
peyaruvOnoerat Xpiotos €v 7H cwOpaTi pov, cite Sia Cwns, etre Sid 
Oavarou: euot yap to tov Xpioros nai to amoOavelv Képdos. Ei 
S€ To onv €v capKi, TOUTO peot KapTros epyou, Kat TL aipnoopat, ov 
yvopito: ouvéeyouar S¢ ex trav Svo, Thy emOupiay Eyov els TO 
avadvcat, Kai cuv Xpiot@ elvat, ToAA@ yap paddov Kpelccor, 
To Se emipeve ev capKi avayKacorepoy Sv’ vyas, i. 20-24. Can it 
be questioned that a frame of mind alternating thus between life 
and death is far less appropriate to the apostle, if at least it be 
true that prospects so unexpectedly wide and splendid had been 
opening up before him for the success of the Gospel, than for an 
author who saw before him as a historical fact that end of the 
apostle which so little harmonized with all these expectations? It 
cannot be without some special purpose that the author of our 
Epistle places the Roman Clement, the genuine disciple of Peter, 
as he is always accounted, at the side of the apostle Paul as his 
cuvepyos. He also is to be a link of that harmonious relation in 
which the two apostles were more and more to be exhibited,’ and 


1 Clement was a very suitable personage for this. He was a Gentile by birth, 
and had yet attached himself to Peter and to Jewish Christianity ; thus he was 
a natural mediator between the Judso-Christian and the Gentile-Christian 
parties, and his great reputation could be serviceable in procuring acceptance for 
the Judaizing form of Christianity. He appears in this mediatorial capacity in 
the Shepherd of Hermas, L. i. vis. 2, where the Church appears to Hermas in the 
form of an old woman and commands him to write down the new revelations :— 
“scribes duos libellos et mittes manum Clementi—mittet autem Clemens in exteras 
civitates (Gentile-Christian churches) illi enim permissum est.” With this agrees 
the description given in the Epitome de gestis Petri, c. 149 (cf. the Martyr. Clem. 
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how was it possible that a man of such importance for the Roman 
Church could have been unacquainted with the apostle Paul? for 
was not the Praetorium the only quarter from which the imperial 
house was accessible to Christian teaching ? 

In general, the object of this Epistle may be said to be to give 
a representation of the apostle’s personality, through which he 
should appear as great and as illustrious as possible. To this end 
everything conspires that the writer has to say; the great success 
of the apostle’s preaching at Rome, the martyrdom, for it was 
nothing less, and it could never be sufficiently recognised, which 
he endured in his long incarceration, his affectionate and sympa- 
thetic feelings towards the Christian churches, and the constant 
direction of his spirit to Christ, in whom alone he lived. In 
conclusion, we may add that neither the émrioxoros and Siaxovor at 
the beginning of the Epistle, nor those persons named in the last 
chapter in such a peculiar and mysterious way, Euodia and 
Syntyche (in view of the exhortation to concord they might be 
thought to be rather two parties than two ladies), with the yet 
more peculiar cutvyos yv7jovos, are in accordance with the apostle’s 
manner in other Epistles. 


ADDENDUM! 


No other Epistle contains so many passages, which from one 


in Cotelier’s Patr. Apost. i, p. 808) of the character of Clement, that he as 
“‘tertius post magnum Petrum in excelso romanae ecclesiae throno sedens, ipsum- 
que virtutis certamen suscipiens, magistri vestigiis insistebat, apostolicamque 
doctrinam ipse quoque praeferebat et similibus moribus effulgebat, non Chris- 
tianis dumtaxat placens, verum etiam Judaeis ac ipsis gentilibus et omnibus 
omnia factus ut et sic omnes lucrifaceret Christoque praesentaret ac verae reli- 
gioni connecteret.” As middleman between Jewish and heathen Christians, he 
was represented as the depositary of all the traditions held for apostolic, which 
were to be valid and obligatory for Jewish and heathen Christians equally. 
Cf. my Abh. tiber den Ursprung des Episcopats; Ttib. Zeitschr. ftir Theol. 1838, 
3 H. p. 126. 

1 The foregoing section (from p. 45) has received so considerable additions in 
the discussion Theol. Jahrb. viii., pp. 517-532, that I think it best to print this 
part of that discussion entire; it would scarcely be possible to make extracts 
from it. 
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cause or another require to be explained, so many sentences 
wanting in clearness, loosely connected, and made up of nothing 
but repetitions and commonplaces. After the introduction, 
in which Paul’s style of introduction is closely imitated, take 
the first passage where there is a distinct thought expressed, 
i 15. Here we are at a loss to know who the tues pev_are, 
whether adeAdot ev Kupip or others. “Some preach Christ from 
envy and contentiousness, some from goodwill; some from love, 
because they know that I xetuas for the defence of the Gospel.”— 
What an expression, take it as we may! “ But others preach 
Christ from party-spirit, not with pure intentions, thinking to add 
affliction to my bonds.” What are we to conceive the difference 
between these two parties to have been? “ What then ! notwith- 
standing, every way, whether from pretence or in truth, Christ is 
preached.” How could the apostle, who elsewhere judges his 
opponents with such severity, write this, and take pleasure even 
in those who preached Christ only mpodacer, without goodwill or 
honest intentions? If, as the interpreters remark, the doctrine 
which these people preached must have been anti-Pauline and. 
Judaeo-Christian, since men of Pauline views would not have 
sought to counteract his influence, we know from other quarters 
what he thought of such opponents, and how he saw in them 
simply perverters of sound doctrine. Why is he so indulgent: 
here? Several explanations are attempted : that the church which 
these adversaries disturbed was not one which he himself had 
founded, and that in his situation at the time, he must have been 
impressed with the importance of the spread of the Gospel at 
Rome, even in the Judaeo-Christian form; but all this is quite 
inconsistent with the apostle’s character. The passages cited 
could not have been written, save by an author who, considering’ 
that Yaipeww ought to be the key-note of the Epistle, made it so, and 
made.the apostle look in that spirit beyond all disturbing and 
distressing influences, and who thought that the difference was quite 
capable of being harmonized. Hence the yaipw which recurs so 
often, and the intenser form yapnoouat And what is the cause 
E 
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of his joy? The word rovro which follows (ver. 19), fails to 
suggest any definite idea on the subject. And then the collocation 
of the Sénows of his readers and the émiyopnyla tov Tvevpartos 
*Inaod Xpicrov. Did the apostle ever call the intercession of 
his fellow-Christians, and the grace of God working in him in 
furtherance of his apostolic calling, an éwuyopnyia rod Tvevparos 
*"Incov Xpicrov, as he does here? Gal. iii, 5 speaks of an 
éemtyopnyeiy To mvedpa, and the author of our Epistle doubtless 
borrowed the expression from that passage; but then the apostle 
means by the ezvy. ro Iv. the communication of the Spirit to 
Christians generally. And how could he, who said of himself as 
an apostle, Sona xayw TIvetua @eod exe (1 Cor. vii. 40), speak of 
an emiyopnyia 7. II. ’Incod Xpiorov only now reaching him? 
Whatever the rovro (ver. 19) may mean, the apostle knows that it 
will fall out to his salvation, because he cherishes in general the 
hope that in nothing will he be put to shame, but év rdon wappnoia 
etc. What wappnoia means here is not apparent, but yet more 
curious is the expression peyad. Xp. év T@ cwpati pov. Of course 
it can only be taken in a qualitative sense, but in what other 
passage does the apostle use such an expression about Christ? 
Is it according to his ideas at all, to say that Christ is made great 
through him ? or is it not rather Christ who glorifies himself 
through him and in him? As the writer’s use of exvyop. 7. II». 
proceeded from a misinterpretation of Gal. iii. 5, so here his 
un-Pauline sentiment seems to have been suggested to him by the 
peyaruvOnvat of 2 Cor. x.15. What follows (ver. 20) ere d:a Sans, 
etc., is a variation of the two passages, Rom. xiv. 7 and 2 Cor. v. 6. 
It was certainly quite in keeping with the situation in which the 
author of this Epistle conceived the apostle to be, to represent him 
as reflecting on his state, how he hovered between life and death; 
yet the whole passage, vv. 20-26, is nothing but a general meditation 
on life and death, and is not explained by anything special in the 
apostle’s situation. The remaining verses of this chapter (27-30) 
contain an exhortation to a Christian walk, of so general a nature 
that it could have stood in any other epistle just as well. Yet 
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traces of other passages are not wanting here. It is usually said 
that #res (ver. 28) refers grammatically to the following évSevkts, but 
factually to ro yn mtupecbas. But why should not #rs be 
referred to miotis Tov evaryryediou, 80 that Kal pn WTvp.... avTUK. 
should properly have stood after cvvaOdovvres ? Thus the miotis 
Tov evaryryeNLov is an evderkis amrwdeias to the one side, and cwrnpias 
to the other, and that amo @Qeod just as in the passage (2 Cor. ii, 
15) where the apostle calls himself an evwdia Xpictov ro Oc@ ev 
Tois cwlopevois Kat ev Tois atrodAupEvots, etc. With regard to the 
kavynpa (ver. 26), compare 2 Cor. i. 14, 15. 

It is principally the Second Epistle to the Corinthians of which 
we recognise the traces here. The explanation of this is evident; 
in no other Epistle do the apostle’s personal relations to his readers 
appear so distinctly and directly as in that one, so that if the author 
was to make the apostle write a letter of so subjective a character 
as this one is, it was the Second Corinthian Epistle that he would 
naturally be led to follow. I will not insist too strongly on the 
fact that he points his exhortation to unity ro avro dpoveiv (which 
is the chief purpose of the epistle, cf. ii. 1 sg.) by a reference to the 
person of Jesus, just as Paul enforces his exhortation to benevol- 
ence, 2 Cor. vill. 9. But the passage i. 19-30, it seems to me, must 
have been’ written under the influence of that chapter in the 
Corinthian Epistle. And irrespectively of this there are several 
curious features in that section. The apostle here expresses the 
hope that he will soon be able to send Timothy to the Philippians, 
that he also may be of good comfort by learning their state. Why 
should he be longing so much for news, if Epaphroditus had 
brought him news from Philippi a short time before? And can 
we think that he would have parted with Timothy for this object ; 
the man of whom he says in this same passage, that he has no one 
on whose friendship and sympathy and straight-forwardness in 
the work of the Gospel he can so fully rely? It seems scarcely 
probable that he would have sent away a companion whose 
services he so much required in the position he was in, merely to 
take despatches to Philippi, which Epaphroditus, who was sent off 
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at the same time, could have taken equally well, or to bring news 
from Philippi, a task which there was no reason why he of all 
men should undertake. How harshly does the apostle judge his 
fellow-labourers and friends, whom this matter leads him to refer 
to! Itis by no means enough to soften down the sentence by 
saying that Luke for one was no longer present at Rome at the 
time. Verse 21 is so general that we cannot help including Luke 
and Titus in the scope of it. Only a writer who projects the 
situations of his Epistle out of his own fancy could be led into 
such exaggerations. Now let us compare with this section the 
passage 2 Cor. viii. 17-24. As in our Epistle Timothy and Epa- 
phroditus, so there Titus and another, are despatched on an errand 
of great importance, and here as there the messengers are recom- 
mended in the most honourable terms. In 2 Cor. viii. 23, the 
deputies are termed amcatonou exxAnorov, and Phil. ii. 23 Epa- 
phroditus is not called cuvepyos as Titus is in that passage, but with 
regard to the Philippians their dwéoroos. The same word is 
used in both Epistles of the apostle’s willingness in respect to this 
journey, with the difference that, at Phil. ii. 28, the saouSaorepos 
is the apostle who sends, and at 2 Cor. viii. 17 it is Titus, and 
ver. 22 the other aded¢os, the persons sent. Both passages con- 
clude with a special exhortation to give the deputies a worthy 
reception. The expression, Phil. ii. 29, rpoadéyecOe obv avtov év 
Kupip pera rodrs yapas, Kai tous Tovovtous evtipws éexere, 
represents exactly the apostle’s sentiment, 2 Cor. viil. 23, 24. It is, 
of course, obvious, that the two passages differ in many points ; the 
reasons alleged for the mission are different, for one thing. The 
author, that is to say, was not a mere copyist, only an imitator. 
But can it be regarded as a mere chance, that the two Epistles 
agree in the several common features we have noticed? And do 
we not find here an explanation of the mission of Titus, which 
would otherwise appear so unaccounted for? The writer of the 
Epistle wished to represent the apostle as giving the Philippians 
a peculiar proof of the love he bore them. He describes that as 
happening now, which had happened before in similar circum- 
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stances. As Titus on that occasion, so here Timothy is sent with 
another brother ; this other brother is very naturally Epaphroditus, 
and the author gives them their recommendation in the highest 
possible terms. 

It may be urged that if analogies and resemblances like this are 
to prove anything, the theory that is based upon them ought to be 
shown to be capable of further demonstration. But this is actually 
the case here. At iii. 1 we come to the passage, which, as I have 
already shown (p. 54 sq.), is imitated from 2 Cor. xi. 13 sg. The 
two apologetes cannot of course allow that this is so; they clearly 
represent to us (Liinemann even by printing the texts side by 
side) how different the terms of the two passages are; and show, 
with all due emphasis, how natural it is that the apostle should 
speak more than once of such advantages, which there is no doubt 
that he did possess, and how appropriately he does so here. How 
could I, they say, overlook, in speaking of the apostle’s circum- 
cision on the eighth day, that this was just the difference between 
the born Jew and the Proselyte; and a descent from the tribe of 
Benjamin, the tribe which remained true to the house of David at 
the division of the kingdom, was by no means a worthless distinc- 
tion. And if the passage 2 Cor. xi. 13 sg. be alleged to have been 
made use of here, why not also Gal. i 13 sg., vi 12, Rom. xi. 1? 
Objections of this kind are not easy to answer, yet they cannot 
destroy the impression which the passage makes on me, and I have 
further to remark that this is not a mere question of words and 
expressions which may be found here or there, but of the whole 
character of the passage under consideration, and of a phenomenon 
which is not isolated, but. connected with many points equally 
remarkable. And a passage like iii. 1 sg. surely suggests pretty 
clearly that if. an Epistle such as this should not be reckoned 
among the products of the appstle’s own genius, he would be no 
great loser. What have the two apologetes done to justify this 
passage against the. charge that the spirit of the apostle is con- 
spicuously absent from it? They cannot even clear the writer of the 
Epistle of his.own confession of constant repetition ; they go so far 
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as to say that the apostle wrote several other letters of this kind 
to the Philippians ; that the ypadevy (iii. 1) shows him to have been 
in constant correspondence with them. (How this would agree 
with ii. 19, we scarcely need to remark.) The ra avra ypadew 
refers to nothing but the yacpere év Kupig, that is, to the contents 
of the Epistle generally, for the key-note and the leading thought of 
it are expressed in this constantly recurring yacpere. De Wette 
thinks it decisive against the reference to yaipere, that acdares 
could only refer to some danger such as is spoken of in the sequel, 
and in the case of another writer this consideration would have 
some weight. In our Epistle, however, there are so many awkward 
and illogical connexions that it is not so pertinent. The objection 
from the ‘dogs’ (iii. 2) is not removed by mentioning passages in 
Homer where this predicate is given even to goddesses (Liine- 
mann, p. 27). The apostle calls his opponents ‘ ministers of Satan’ 
(2 Cor. xi. 15), but there we know the reason for his doing so. Here, 
however, we can discern no object, no train of thought leading up 
to this climax. The only thread of connexion here is the 
author's reminiscence of 2 Cor. xi. 12. Here, as there, the apostle 
speaks of himself in contrast to his opponents. What he says of 
himself there may be expressed in the general statement that he 
desires to know of nothing but what he is in his relation to Christ, 
and that he will let his grace be sufficient for him. His imitator 
here makes him express the same idea in the words that he counts 
all things but loss, damage to his true welfare, because of the sur- 
passing excellence of the knowledge of Jesus Christ his Lord, for 
whose sake he had suffered loss of everything that he had counted 
or might yet count precious. What follows ver. 9 looks like an 
attempt to give as general as possible an abstract of the teaching 
of the Pauline Epistles ; as if the apostle were to make a confession 
of his faith, since he is speaking of personal subjects already, he is 
made to expound and define with all due accuracy the chief pro- 
position of the Pauline system, the doctrine of justification by 
faith. Where else does the apostle speak of the righteousness that 
is by faith with this purely subjective and personal reference to 
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himself? where else does he make the resurrection, the sufferings, 
the death of Christ, the subject of an abstract theoretical contem- 
plation, as here, that he may know ry Svvapw rhs avactdcews, 
etc.? How differently does he speak of all this, 2 Cor. iv. 14 sg. 
v. 14-21, xii. 3, 4, Gal. ii, 19, sg. etc. What is the import of the 
Suvapus THs avaotdcews avtod, ver. 10? How loosely are all these 
ideas connected with each other! When the apostle comes in 
other passages to speak of these, the great elements of his religious 
consciousness, he develops them in the fullest and most pregnant 
connexion with each other, and places them in such lights that we 
look at once into the whole profundity, and the whole inner 
necessity of the divine economy of salvation. And when he 
speaks of his own experience, he gives us a very different, and a 
much more life-like picture of his inner life. 

Then the dubious eras xatavtTjow eis Thy eEavactacw Tov 
vexpov, which is annexed to what precedes, and carries on the 
discourse to a discussion of this doubt. The apostle has been 
made to recapitulate his whole life, beginning at his circumcision, 
and now he goes on to the very end, to the resurrection from the 
dead. But how could the apostle be in any doubt as to his own 
attaining to the resurrection from the dead? Do not all the dead 
arise? He means, it is asserted, the blessed resurrection of 
which the apostle speaks, 1 Cor. xv. 52, but there certainly in a 
connexion which precludes the reader from thinking of any 
other. But even if this be what is meant, we must ask how the 
apostle could speak of the resurrection in a tone of doubt and 
uncertainty, as he does here. Take all these statements in con- 
nexion with each other; the apostle wishes to win Christ, and to 
be found in him with the righteousness that is by faith, in order to 
know the secret of the Svvayus ths avactacews avtov, and the 
Kowovia Tay taQnuatev avtod, while he is made conformable to 
his dgath (this death, analogous to that of Jesus, can only be 
understood of the death of martyrdom). In these ideas ranged 
outwardly beside each other, it is hard to see what is the con- 
nexion between the practical cuppopdovada to Oavatp avtod 
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and the theoretical yvavar, and still harder to understand how he, 
being cuppopdovpevos t@ Oavatw avrod, can ask further as if in 
doubt eirws xatavtjcw eis thy ekavactacw Tov vexpov. How 
differently, and with a consciousness how well assured, does the 
apostle speak elsewhere of his communion with the life and death 
of Christ! Compare Rom. viii. 11: et Se ro [Iveta tod éyetpavtos 
’Inoovv ex vexp@v OLKEL EV UpLD, O eyerpas toy Xpiorov €x VEKpOV 
Cworronoes Kat ta Ovnta copata vuov, Sia To evoixovv avTod 
mvedpa ev vypiv. 2Cor.iv. 11: det yap nets ot Caves, ets Oavarov 
mapadidoueba 81a "Incovy, va Kat 4 San tod Incod pavepwOn ep 
TH Ovnth capKi nuav.... eidores Ott 6 eyeipas Tov Kupiov ’Inaodv, 
kat jpas Sa *"Incod Xpuorov éyepel, kai wapagrnces avy viv. 
How can he who regards himself as one cuppopdovpevos To 
Oavar avrodv, be in doubt even for a moment, that he has in him- 
self, along with death, the living principle that shall awake him 
out of death? Ei yap cupdurou yeysvapev TO cpovmpate Tod 
Oavarov avrov, adda Kal THS avactacews éodueba, Rom. vi. 5. Is 
it conceivable that views like these, wrought as they were into his 
inmost consciousness, should ever have left him? that at that 
particular time he could not speak with any such certainty of his 
union with the life and death of Jesus, or of the good and happy 
conscience he had so often spoken of before in looking forward to 
the supreme decision? If there be anything that our apostle can- 
not possibly have written, it is that dubious e’zrws xatavrjcw es 
my e€avacracwy Tov vexpov, where his whole fellowship with Christ 
is put in question. And where in the apostle’s writings does the 
resurrection appear, as it does here, as the last event man has to 
look for, removed from all connexion with the momenta by which 
it is conditioned, and relegated, it appears, to the most distant 
future? To the apostle’s mind the Parousia was so near, that for 
his own case his expectation was rather to be changed than to rise 
again. Can we, then, resist the conviction that the apostle him- 
self would not have spoken thus, and that this dubious e/rws can 
only have proceeded from him in the representation of another,—a 
writer who, not being the apostle himself, could not make him 
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speak with that confidence and assurance, which a man can only 
have for his own person. The double consciousness which such a 
writer can never get. quit of has for its natural result, that in 
matters of which he is not positively certain he makes the man 
under whose name he writes express himself waveringly and 
undecidedly, as if either the one thing or the other might be true. 
Then also, in the words 7 aipjoopat, ov yvapitw (i. 22), the writer 
imports into the apostle’s consciousness his own uncertainty as to 
which course the latter would have chosen ; there can be no doubt 
that the apostle himself would have known quite well which of 
the two to choose. The same wavering uncertainty and want of 
definite views runs on in the following verses, 11-14, where the 
author makes the apostle review his own moral and religious con- 
dition in self-contemplations which have, as little as the foregoing, 
any resemblance to Paul’s own ways of thinking. When. the 
apostle says that he has not yet apprehended, but that he is 
already apprehended by Christ, we have here again, as i. 22, two 
propositions which mutually limit each other in such a way that it 
is hard to see what is meant at all. It is clear that if the apostle 
be laid hold on by Christ, he. must lay hold of him also, but he 
says that he has not yet laid hold; what does this mean? of what 
has he not yet laid hold? and how does the justification by faith, 
spoken of in verse.9, agree with this not having yet laid hold? Has 
not he who has laid hold of Christ in faith (and we see this assur- 
ance of faith expressed. everywhere in the apostle’s writings), re- 
ceived in his faith everything on which it is necessary to lay hold 
in order to be certain of his union with Christ, and of his salvation ? 
Is. there such a faith with Paul, as is not also an assurance of 
faith? It seems indeed a very plausible explanation to say that 
the apostle could not yet have been assured of his moral perfec- 
tion ; but let it be considered whether moral perfection, such as 
would be spoken of here, be a thing which the Pauline ideas 
recognise at all? Faith, with all that faith comprehends, cannot 
be conditioned by moral perfection; else: this moral perfection 
would simply bring us back again to the old justification by works, 
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This is of a piece with the whole character of the Epistle; 
it is written altogether in a very soft subdued tone; differences 
are neutralized, not stated in their extremer forms. It appeared to 
the author that in an Epistle to the Philippians the apostle might 
be expected to speak much of himself; that in speaking to so dear 
a church, he would disclose his inmost heart in confidences and 
confessions. So he concluded that he could not make him speak 
too humbly, and meekly, and depreciatingly of himself. And in fact 
the apostle does speak of himself here in such a style that his true 
self is not recognisable at all. Humility is certainly a strong trait 
of his character, but where, even when speaking of himself most 
humbly, did he ever employ such an expression as this—ovy ért 
75 édaBov? Deep as his humility is, it is lost in the preponderat- 
ing sense of the unspeakable grace of God, which is mighty in him, 
even in his weakness, through which alone he is what he is; through 
which, however, he is already what he is to be. If he himself had 
been speaking here, there could not have failed to be some reference 
to this grace of God. In a passage where he looks to what still 
lies before him, and describes his striving towards that goal with 
the same metaphor which the author of our Epistle is using here, 
verse 14, he says to his readers : otrw tpéyere, va xatadaBrre, but 
of himself he says: éyw Toivuy ottw tpéxw, as ove adzAws, oto 
MUKTEvO, WS ovK aépa Sépwv, 1 Cor. ix. 24 sg. He knows nothing 
here of any ovy drt édaBov, Sioxw Se, & Kat xatadaBo. It is 
simply the writer of the Epistle whose views are not sufficiently 
clear to distinguish the ideas of perfection in the ethical and the 
physical sense. The author has not yet quite reached the goal of 
his earthly career ; martyrdom is not yet achieved but only impend- 
ing, and so the writer thinks it necessary to throw doubt in this 
manner on the question of his having apprehended. I need not 
here comment further on the want of any clear and natural sequence 
of thoughts or language in the following verses ; and the laborious 
efforts of interpreters to bring something definite out of these 
wavering statements, and especially out of the vague description 
of the apostle’s opponents: cf. p. 54. 
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Another point which is by no means settled, is the occasion which 
may have led the apostle to write such an Epistle to the church at 
Philippi. The present of money said at the close of the Epistle to 
have been brought to the apostle by Epaphroditus, is generally 
held to be a sufficient explanation. If the Epistle vindicated its 
Pauline character in other respects, there could be no objection to 
this ; the apostle will then have written an epistle, the first object 
of which was to express his gratitude towards a church that had 
given him so flattering a proof of their continued attachment. 
Yet even this point does not stand out with any distinctness, nor 
have my doubts been removed by the utterances of the latest 
advocates of the Epistle. They insist that it isa misunderstanding 
on my part to take the words of the apostle, 1 Cor. ix. 12 sq. (that 
itis his principle to preach the gospel without recompence), as true 
generally ; instead of referring them especially only to the case of 
the Corinthian church. I will not discuss whether the words of 
the apostle in that passage, especially in the verses 15-18, admit 
of such a limitation, The question is merely whether what is said, 
Phil iv. 15, of the subsidies received by the apostle from the 
Philippians, naturally suggests that in this particular also the 
author derived his information from the second Corinthian Epistle, 
and used what he found there for his own purpose. There is no 
trace in the authentic letters of the apostle of his having stood in 
such a special relation to the church at Philippi as is implied in 
Phil. iv. 15. The name of that church is not once mentioned ; he 
speaks only of the churches of Macedonia, and we might even 
conclude from 2 Cor. xi. 8, where he speaks of dAXau exxAnoias, as 
distinct from the Corinthian church, from which he had received 
assistance in money during his residence in Achaia, that other 
churches also stood in this relation towards him. According to 
Phil. iv. 15, however, this relation subsisted only in the case of the 
Philippian church. It is said expressly: ovdeuia poe éxxdrnola 
Exowarvnoev els Noryov Socews Kal Ampews, él ) vets povot. Thus 
it is very natural to suppose, and this agrees very well with the 
other considetations which make the origin of the Epistle doubtful, 
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that the author, having, as the Epistle shows, a special interest in 
the church at Philippi, attributes the help which the apostle says 
came to him from Macedonia, to that church specially and indi- 
vidually. He thought very naturally that the Philippians would 
not leave the apostle without aid during his imprisonment, and he 
made use of this circumstance as the occasion of his Epistle to the 
Philippians. It may indeed be argued that since, as we know 
from 2 Cor., the apostle did receive aid from the Christians of 
Macedonia, it. is very probable that the Philippians actually did 
what is reported of them, iv. 15. Since, however, the Pauline 
origin of the Epistle is questionable on other and more general 
grounds, the contrary supposition is equally probable ; it simply ex- 
hibits in this one particular that derivative character of the Epistle 
which has already been demonstrated on other grounds. Ina 
genuine Pauline Epistle we should expect that, besides what is 
directly spiritual, there will be some new information not derivable 
from other sources, about the position of affairs at the time, the 
occasion of the writing, and the various matters of interest which 
a piece of the original reality could not fail to bring with it. Here, 
however, we have poverty of thought, want of any historical basis, 
unconnectedness ; we have nothing specific or concrete, nothing to 
give us the impression of originality, nothing but a dull and 
colourless reflection. As for the want of connexion, it is indeed 
possible by making out a general view and index of the contents, 
to bring to light a certain succession of sections, and thus to make 
the transition from one to the other somewhat easier to the reader. 
In this business Mr. Briickner shows a considerable amount of 
dexterity (op. cit. p. 38 sg.). De Wette, again, calls the Epistle a 
graceful contexture of two main themes, the affairs of the Philippians 
and those of the apostle, and makes it apparent in a table that these 
two themes come forward alternately.. Yet at a passage, i. 1, 
where the connexion is difficult to trace, he is forced to take refuge 
in putting a dash between the two chapters, a way of connecting 
which is certainly not after the apostle’s manner. The Epistle 
consists of a multitude of independent sentences; the larger sections 
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are placed after each other with a merely external connexion; 
xaipere forms the close of one and the beginning of another (ii. 18, 
ii. 1), and there is a total want of any idea to bind the whole 
together. If it be alleged, in explanation of this, that this Epistle 
is more properly a private letter than any of the others, it must be 
said that 2 Cor. is such a letter quite as much. Yet how different 
is it in this particular ! | 

As for my theory regarding the person of Clemens and the 
historical statements connected with it, I have little to add. 
Liinemann and Briickner bring all their acuteness to bear against 
my view, and seek to prove that the Clement mentioned, iv. 3, 
must be a Philippian. Liinemann exalts the merit of his refutation 
by the construction of the words of that verse which he gratuitously 
imputes to me. The critics might have said much more simply, as 
Ritschl does in his review of my ‘Paulus, in the Halle Allge- 
meine Lit. Zeitung, 1847, p. 1008: “This Clement is, unless I be 
greatly deceived, a member of the church at Philippi, and has 
nothing to do with that Clemens Romanus so famous afterwards in 
legend.” What -more is wanted to prove the authenticity of the 
Epistle, if Messrs. Limemann and Briickner agree in this opinion ! 
It is certainly quite in keeping with the vagueness of our Epistle 
that nothing in it can be fixed to its own definite locality, so that 
it is impossible to know where the persons spoken of belong to, 
where the opponents who are impugned are to be sought for, 
whether at Rome or at Philippi. And the apostle himself speaks 
m one passage of his bonds and his anticipations of death, and, 
immediately after of setting out for Philippi (iz 24). Yet the chief 
point is, and these critics seem to have overlooked it altogether, that 
Clement is expressly called a cuvepyos of the.apostle, and thus is 
reckoned one of those who worked with him and beside him, and 
that for some time, in the proclamation of the gospel. , Although 
nothing whatever is known from the apostle’s own writings about 
such a fellow-labourer, yet in itself it might quite well be the case 
that besides the Roman Clement, who appears in other quarters as 
an adherent of Peter, there was another apostolical man of this 
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name. But let it be considered what stage has been already 
reached in the criticism of our Epistle, before we come to speak of 
this Clement named at iv. 3. Here is an author who exhibits so 
little independence in other particulars, who has nothing to say 
that is new or peculiar to himself, whose sources of information 
can be pointed out in a number of instances. And from what 
other quarter should his Clement come than from that tradition to 
which the Clement already known to us belongs? With this the 
rest is explained at once. About the enigmatical ovfuyos of .the 
apostle I have nothing to say any more than others. Schwegler 
thought of the apostle Peter, and this is at least as reasonable as 
the suggestion of Wieseler (Chronologie der Apostelgeschichte, 
p. 458), who takes this yoke-fellow to be Christ, “ who helps every 
one to bear his burden,” or that of Riickert, who recognises in him 
the brother-german of the apostle, said to be spoken of in the 
adedas, 2 Cor. viii. 18, 22. 

An author writing in the name of the apostle was of course 
obliged to write a Pauline style, yet the language of the Epistle 
betrays the imitator in many particulars. There is a considerable 
number of words and expressions which are peculiar to this Epistle 
(cf. Zeller, Studien zur neutest.TheoL, Theol. Jahrb., 1843, p. 507 sq.) 
I have also been struck with the repeated use of the particle aA», 
which the author is fond of using as a particle of transition, to join 
together, externally, sentences, which have no very close connexion 
inwardly. In this short Epistle wAqv is used in this way three 
times, 1.18, ui 16, iv. 14. In the unquestioned Epistles of the 
apostle, the particle is found only once, 1 Cor. xi 11. The particle 
dpa, on the other hand, which the apostle uses so frequently, is 
not once found here. Then the emphasis which the author seeks 
to gain by the repetition of the same word: i. 9, uaAdov Kat 
parXov ; Ver. 18, xXaipa, aAXa Kal NapNoopas ; ver. 25, peeve Kat 
cuptrapapeva; ii 17, yaipw Kat cuyyaipw ; ver. 18, yaipere Kat 
ouyyaipere ; ver. 27, Avrny eri AUTrny ; iii. 2, Brérere Tous Kvvas, 
Bremere Tous Kaxous epyaras, Brerere thy Katatounv; iv. 2, 
Evodiav mapaxade Kat Juvtvyny tapaxado; ver. 17, ovy Ore 
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exitnt@ to Sdpa, adn emitnta Tov xaprrov. The same word used 
twice in the same verse (iii. 4, 8). Synonymous or similar expres- 
sions are used in conjunction: i. 20, amroxapaSoxia Kat édmris ;_ ii. 
1, omAayYVa Kat oiKTLppot; Ver. 2, iva TO auTO dpovnre 16 TOD 
gpovourres ; ver. 16, ovx els xevov eSpapov, ovde eis Kevov ExoTriaca ; 
ver. 17, Oucia nai Nevroupyia THs Tiatews ; ver. 25, Epaphroditus is 
called not only adeAdos xat cuvepyos, but also, with the exaggera- 
tion characteristic of such writers, cvotpatiwrns ; and on all this 
follows vay S€ amdatondos, Kat Nevroupyos TIS peias pov. In 
contrast to this the apostle calls Timothy, 2 Cor. viii. 23, simply 
his cosvwvos, and in reference to the Corinthians his cuvepyos ; ili. 
9, &eacoovvy %) Sia rictews Xpictod, 7) ex Qeovd Sixavoovvy emi TH 
miote; iv. 7, Tas Kapdias UmaY Kal Ta vonwata vuav ; Ver. 12, ev 
mavti Kat ev Tact; Ver. 18, doun evwdias, Ovoia Sextn evapertos 
7@ @ea This phraseology is not specially Pauline ; the writer 
who used it was clearly one who sought to make up for what was 
wanting in his thought by the exuberance of his expression. 
Then again, there are expressions which though of rare occurrence 
with Raul are yet so specifically Pauline, that the use of 
them at once informs us of the quarter from which they were 
drawn,—Thus i. 8; uaptus yap pou eotiv 6 Beds, ws, etc., cf. Rom. 
9; Phil. i. 10, Soxpatew ra Siadepovra, as Rom. ii 18. The 
apostle calls himself, 1 Cor. ix. 23, a auyxowvewvos of the gospel, 
and our author makes him say to the Philippians (. 7), that 
they are ovyxowwvol ris yapitos; Phil. i 19, emvyopnyia tod 
mvevparos, a8 Gal. iii, 5; Phil. i. 26, cavynua vpav, as 2 Cor.i 14 ; 
Phil. i, 22, Gv ev capki, as Gal. ii. 20; Phil. ii 16, els KEVOV 
Spayoyv, as Gal. ii 2; Phil. ii, 30, ro &pyov Xpictov, as 1 Cor. 
xvi. 10; Phil. ii 30, avawdnpodv to vaotépnua, as 2 Cor. ix. 12; 
Phil. iii. 3, navyacba ev Xpvote, 1 Cor. i 31, 2 Cor. x. 17, ete. 
We are also reminded of the Apocalypse xiii. 8, by the expression 
used in Phil. iv. 3, dy ra ovopata ev Bir Lure. 


SIXTH CHAPTER. 
EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 


THE Epistle to Philemon takes its place beside the three Epistles 
to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians, as bearing, like them, 
to have been written during the apostle’s captivity at Rome. It is 
connected most intimately with the Epistle to the Colossians, 
Philemon having been, according tothe general assumption,a member 
of the Church at Colosse. In this Epistle, indeed, there is no dis- 
tinct indication of the fact, except that the persons from whom 
greetings are sent are the same as in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
with the exception of Jesus Justus, Col. iv. 11. And there is no 
doubt that at Col. iv. 9, this same Onesimus, whom the author of 
the Epistle represents as sent to the Colossians along with Tychicus, 
is called one of themselves. In the case of this Epistle more than 
any other, if criticism should inquire for evidence in favour of its 
apostolic name, it seems liable to the reproach of hypercriticism, 
of exaggerated suspicion, and restless doubt, from the attacks of 
which nothing 1s safe. What has criticism to do with this short, 
attractive, graceful and friendly letter, inspired as it is by the 
noblest Christian feeling, and which has never yet been touched 
by the breath of suspicion? Yet criticism cannot possibly take 
an apostolic origin for granted here, and forbear from inquiries. If 
indeed the other Epistles, which profess, as this one does, to have 
been written in the apostle’s captivity, had been above all doubt, 
then the claim of this one to the same origin might have passed 
unchallenged. But the case is quite different when this Epistle is 
regarded in the light of the critical doubts which those others have 
certainly appeared to us to warrant. If so much can be urged 
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against the Pauline origin of these three Epistles, and still more of | 
the Pastoral ones, and if it be so extremely doubtful whether we | 
have any apostolical Epistles from the period of the imprisonment. 
at all, what claim has this small Epistle, a mere letter of friend- . 
ship, and dealing with a purely private affair, to be considered an - 
exception to that judgment? Whatever weight may attach to this - 
inference from analogy, yet on the other hand the demand is 
certainly fair, that we should look at the Epistle in itself, and ; 
show, if not the probability, at least the possibility of its having a 
non-apostolic parentage. The difference between Pauline and non- : 
Pauline Epistles cannot surely be so small that this one, if not 
Pauline, should bear no mark whatever of its different origin. Now , 
what can be proved in this direction? We need not insist upon the ; 
nature of the language used ; on the fact that in this short Epistle ; 
there is a considerable number of expressions which never occur in. 
the apostle’s own writings at all, or only in the disputed writings ; as | 
avaotpatiwrns, ver. 2, in the metaphorical sense that later writers are 
so fond of ;' avjxor, ériraccery, Ver. 8 ; apeaBurns, ver. 9 (the refer- : 
enceto his age is certainly peculiar); aypnortos and evypyoros, ver. 11; 
amréye in the sense of “have back,” ver. 15; azotiw, mpocopetdo, | 
ver. 19 ; ovivacOat,ver.20 ; Fevia, ver. 22 (the expression orAdyyva is - 
also striking, not as being un-Pauline, but as occurring three times ° 
over, ver. 7, 12, 20). Itis the contents of the Epistle that chiefly. . 
arrest our attention: these contents are certainly peculiar, and - 
distinguish the Epistle from all others. Here there are no mere | 
commonplaces, no repetitions of things known long before, no indefi- 
nite doctrine ; on the contrary, it deals with an actual occurrence 
belonging to a certain definite set of circumstances. We must ask, 
however, whether this subject, which is the occasion of the writing, 
is not itself so very singular as to arouse our suspicions? A slave 
has run away from his master because of some delinquency; a theft, 
it is commonly assumed. His master is a Christian at Colosse in 
Phrygia, and an intimate friend of the apostle Paul; the slave 
comes to Rome, is brought in contact with the apostle in his im- 
1 Cf, Pastoralbriefe, p. 99. 
F 
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prisonment, is converted by him to Christianity, and thereupon 
sent back to his master at Colosse as a Christian slave. This is a 
very remarkable concurrence of chances, such as rarely indeed 
‘takes place; and the letter given to the converted slave by the 
apostle to carry to his master regards the occurrence from the 
Christian point of view, and makes it the subject of Christian 
reflection. The slave converted to Christianity is represented as a 
child born to the apostle in his old age and in his captivity, and 
therefore loved by him with all the greater tenderness. As a 
converted slave he has been changed out of an dypyoros, one from 
whom his master derived no profit, but rather the reverse, into an 
evypnoros for both, for his master and the apostle. Here there is 
a, play, not only on the slave’s name, Onesimus (from dvnt, ovivnpe, 
to be of use, serviceable), but on the Christian name itself, for the 
heathens often said Xpyoros instead of Xpioros, a thing which 
the Christians did not take at all amiss.! 

The leading idea is this--that when the slave returned to his 
master he had become a Christian : this idea is expressed with all 
due clearness, and everything that the Epistle contains besides is 
just the development and illustration of what Christianity was 
held to imply. The beautiful idea is here taken as a part of 
Christianity, that those whom it connects stand to each other in a 
teal community of essence, so that the one sees in the other his 
own self, knows himself to be completely one with him, and is thus 
included in a union which is to last for ever. The converted 
slave is no longer the slave of his master ; he is more than a slave, 
he is his brother beloved, all whose misdeeds and debts are now 
forgiven. The apostle who has converted the slave is not only the 
spiritual father of the man who through him is now regenerate ; 
the master of the slave receives in him not merely the convert, but 


1 Cf. Justin, Apol. i.c.4: "Ex rod xatyyopoupévou nyay dvdpatos xpnordéraros 
imdpxopev. Xptotiavol yap eivat xaryyopovpeOa, rd 8€ xpnordv puceicba ov 
dixaov. In the same way Athenagoras says of the heathens, Leg. cap. 2: eds rd 
dvopa as eis adixnua évuBpifovoty, oddey 8€ rd dvoua ad’ éavrov Kal 8¢ avTov od 
sovnpoy obre xpnordy vomiterat, Tertull, Apol. 3: Cum perperam Chrestianus 
pronuntiatur a vobis (nam nec nominis certa est notitia penes vos), de suavitate 
vel benignitate compositum est. 
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also the apostle who converted him. Sv S€ avrov, tovr’ éoTy Ta 
ea omhuyyva, mpooAafov, ver. 12. Ei ovv ewe eves KOLV@VOD, 
mpocdaBov avtov ws ene, ver. 17. As the converted slave, being a 
Christian slave, is to the apostle in place of his Christian master, 
so through the same bond of identity, he unites the apostle who 
converted him with his Christian master, who must needs behold 
in him the converted, his converter also. Thus Christianity does 
away with all differences which separate men from one another ; as 
a new principle of life it creates a new set of relations, where one 
lives in the other; the consciousness is a common consciousness 
in which all are one. The apostle becomes surety for the con- 
verted slave to his master, and answerable for his debt; but then 
the Christian master himself is the apostle’s debtor, ver. 19. What 
one is the other is also, because all are one in the same unity. 
The play on the word Onesimus in ver. 20 is doubtless meant 
to convey the same idea ; the apostle says, in a certain way, “as thy 
Christian slave has only now become an Onesimus worthy of his 
name, so shouldst thou, his Christian master, be my Onesimus ; 
let me rejoice in thee (é¢yw cod ovaiunv ev Kupip), give me the full 
enjoyment of thy love, let my inmost consciousness as a Christian 
consciousness repose on thine.” | 

Among those sweet utterances of an author deeply imbued 
with the Christian spirit, there is another thought especially 
deserving of remark. The apostle writes to the master of the 
slave, ver. 15, that perhaps the slave who deserted him, but who 
has now become a Christian, departed from him for a season, in 
order that he might receive him back for ever. He receives him 
back for ever if he receives him as a Christian. This aspect of 
Christianity is dwelt upon in the pseudo-Clementine homilies: 
Christianity is the permanent reconciliation of those who were 
formerly separated by one cause or another, but who by a special 
arrangement of affairs brought about by Divine Providence for that 
very purpose, are again brought together; through their conver- 
sion to Christianity they know each other again, the one sees in 
the other his own flesh and blood, himself! The point of the 

1 Die Christliche Gnosis, p. 372 ag. 
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historical narratives in the homilies is to be found in these scenes 
of recognition and reconciliation ; and if, on this account, they have 
been called, and justly so, a Christian romance, why should not 
our Epistle be the embryo of a similar Christian fiction? The 
historical materials which it contains are not worked out, yet it 
evidently contains materials for a more extended treatment. The 
author of the Epistle, however, does not dwell on his story for its 
own inherent interest ; he rather pre-supposes the story as a vehicle 
for the idea which it is his object to set forth. The moral of the 
story is, that what one loses in the world, one recovers in Chris- 
tianity, and that for ever; that the world and Christianity are 
related to each other as separation and reunion, as time and 
eternity. This idea is expressed with all proper clearness in the 
words, ver. 15: tdya yap Sa Tobro éywpicbn mpos dpav, iva 
aioviov avrov ameéyys. The occurrence spoken of is thus to be 
considered teleologically ; but the teleological view of history is the 
mother of historical fiction, and if once the idea be regarded as the 
substance of what has taken place, it is no great step to regard 
what has happened as having happened only in representation, 
and that it might serve as the outward form of the idea. Thus it 
cannot be called either an impossible or an improbable construction 
of this Epistle, if we regard it as a Christian romance serving to 
convey a genuine Christian idea. 

If this Epistle be interpreted in the way in which it must be, 
as soon as we regard it, not merely in itself, but in its historical 
and critical connexion with the other Epistles which stand nearest 
to it, then the peculiar excellence for which it is extolled becomes 
much more questionable. The excellence is, that it contains 
nothing of importance either in relation to doctrine or to Church 
history, but is invaluable as a document, bringing before us the 
apostles cheerful and amiable personality, and as a practical 
commentary on Col. iv. 6. But if the Epistle be actually written 
by Paul, is it not remarkable that the occurrence, which in that 
case actually happened, is simply used to illustrate a certain 
idea, and that the enforcement of this idea is the real aim and 
subject of the Epistle? 


SEVENTH CHAPTER. 
THE TWO EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


THE second of these. Epistles has already been attacked by 
criticism; but the first has as yet excited no suspicions. The 
reason of this is probably to be found in the nature of its contents, 
in which there is nothing at all striking or peculiar. In the whole 
collection of the Pauline Epistles there is none so deficient in the 
_ character and substance of its materials as 1st Thessalonians. With 
the exception of the view advanced in iv. 13-18, no dogmatic idea 
whatever is brought into prominence, as is certainly the case in 
the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians, and 
even in the short Epistle to Philemon. The whole Epistle is 
made up of general instructions, exhortations, wishes, such as 
appear in the other Epistles merely as adjuncts to the principal 
contents; what is accessory in the other cases is here the pre- 
ponderating and essential element. This might appear at first sight 
to favour the opinion that the Epistle is genuine—there is so little 
for criticism to lay hold of. The very insignificance of the contents, 
however, the want of any special aim and of any intelligible 
occasion or purpose is itself a criterion adverse to a Pauline origin ; 
but not merely do these negative considerations demand explana- 
tion: a closer view of the Epistle betrays such dependence and 
such want of originality as is not to be found in any of the 
genuine Pauline writings) The chief part of the Epistle is 
nothing but a lengthy version of the history of the conversion of 
the Thessalonians as we know it from the Acts. It contains 
nothing that the Thessalonians would not know already, and the 
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author may have taken his account of the transaction either from 
the Acts or from some other source. To begin with i. 4 sq., etdores, 
adedpoi... Tv exdoyny var, etc.; this merely states how the 
apostle preached the gospel to the Thessalonians, and they 
received it; ch. ii 1, avrol yap ovdate, adedAdol, THv elcodov 
NOV THY pos vas... mpoTabovTes Kat UBpicbevres, Kalas 
oisare, ev Pidimrois, etc., points more distinctly to the circum- 
stances of the apostle’s coming to Thessalonica, and the way in 
which he worked there. In the same way iii. 11 sg,, evdoxnoapev 
katarerdOjvar ev ’AOnvais povot, Kai eréeurrapev TipdGeor, etc., 
refers to what happened only a short time before, and what the 
Thessalonians were quite well aware of. As the writer admits by 
the perpetually recurring eiddres (i. 4), avtol yap otdare (ii. 1), 
xabws oidare (ii. 2), urnwovevere yap (ii. 9), naOarep oidare (ii. 
11), avroi yap oldate (iii. 3), caOws Kat éyévero nat oldate (iii. 4), 
oidate yap (iv. 2), only such things are spoken of as the readers 
knew well already ; the history which is recapitulated is not an 
old one, but, on the contrary, quite fresh and new. In addition to 
all this, we find in the narrative reminiscences more or less 
distinct, of other Pauline Epistles, particularly of those to the 
Corinthians. The passage (i. 5) ro evayyeduov nuav oun eyernOn 
eis Upas ev AGYM povoy, GAda Kai év Suvapet, is manifestly an 
imitation of 1 Cor. ii. 4;—i 6, wontai quay eyernOnte Kai Tod 
Kupiov, of 1 Cor. xi. 1 ;—i. 8, €v wavri torm 9 TioTi wor... 
eFeAnAvOev, reminds us of Rom. i. 8, 7 wiotis vuav KatayyéedXeTat 
ev S\w TO Koop. The passage ii. 4 sg. is a brief recapitulation 
of the principles enunciated in the Corinthian Epistles: cf. 1 Cor. 
ul. 4; Iv. 3 sg.; ix. 15 sg.,and particularly 2 Cor. ii 17; v. 11. 
The following expressions especially remind us of the second 
Corinthian letter, wdeoveFla (ii. 5), cf. 2 Cor. vii. 2; with Suvayevos ev 
Rapes elvas (ii. 6), wx émreBapyjoat (ii. 9), cf. 2 Cor. xi. 9; ii 7 also 
reminds us of 1 Cor. iii, 2. Thus the Corinthian Epistles are 
easily recognizable both in the thoughts and the expressions of the 
two first chapters. Of the passages referring to the story of the 
conversion of the Thessalonians, ii. 14-16 is particularly noticeable. 
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The writer makes the apostle say here that the Thessalonians had 
become imitators of the Christian Churches in Judea, since they 
had suffered the same things from their own countrymen as the 
Jewish Churches from the Jews, who killed the Lord Jesus and 
the prophets, and persecuted him, the apostle, and pleased not 
God, and were contrary to all men, forbidding him to preach the 
gospel to the heathen, that they might be saved, to fill up their 
sins always; wherefore at last wrath is come upon them. This 
passage has a thoroughly un-Pauline stamp. It agrees certainly 
with the Acts, where it is stated that the Jews in Thessalonica 
stirred up the heathen against the apostle’s converts, and against 
himself ;' yet the comparison is certainly far-fetched between 
these troubles raised by the Jews and Gentiles conjointly and 
the persecutions of the Christians in Judea. Nor do we ever find 
the apostle elsewhere holding up the Judeo-Christians as a 
pattern to the Gentile Christians. It is, moreover, quite out of 
place for him to speak of those persecutions in Judea; for he 
himself was the person principally concerned in the only persecu- 
tion to which our passage can refer. Then do we find in any 
other passage that the apostle couples together, as he does here, his 
own sufferings for the sake of the Gospel with those which the 
Jews inflicted upon Jesus and the prophets? (in what a very 
different sense does he speak of his veéxpwous Incod? 2 Cor. iv. 10), 
Is this polemic against the Jews at all natural to him; a polemic 
so external and so vague that the enmity of the Jews to the 
Gospel is characterized solely in the terms of that well-known 
charge with which the Gentiles assailed them, the odiwm generis 
humani? It is this which is alleged against them, ver. 15, when it 
is said that they are not merely @e@ pu apéoxovtes, but also racw 


1 We may take this opportunity of observing the unhistorical elements of the 
story, Acts xvii. 6. The Jews are eaid to have stirred up the heathen with the 
words: of ry olxoupévny avacrardcavres otros xal evOd8e maperos. This dvacra- 
r@oa is thus said to have taken place at the time when Paul came first into 
these districts; how long afterwards was it that Christianity appeared to the 
Romans 80 politically dangerous as implied in the words used mete: amévayrt TOY 
doyparwy Kaicapos mparroure? 
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‘avOpwrows évaytio, ver. 15. It is evident on the face of this 
~passage that the story in the Acts is the only source of its infor- 
mation; the expressions exSvoxeuv, kwAvery, correspond accurately 
‘with the course of events described in Acts xvii. 5 sg. The 
expression trois €Oveot Aadjoas iva cwOdcr clearly suggests to us 
‘tthe author’s familiarity with the Acts. This expression is quite 
‘after the manner of that work (xiv. 1; xvi. 6,32; xviii. 9), but one 
‘which the apostle Paul himself never uses of his own preaching." 
‘And when it is said that after the Jews have continually filled up 
the measure of their sins, ébOace Se én’ avtovs 4 opyn els TENS, 
-what does this suggest to us more naturally than the punishment 
that came upon them in the destruction of Jerusalem ? | 

It is generally supposed that the apostle wrote the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians during his first residence at Corinth, 
soon after Silas and Timothy had arrived from Macedonia (Acts 
‘xvii. 5). , Our Epistle agrees perfectly with the Acts in making 
Timothy, who had left Thessalonica along with Paul, but remained 
at Bercea while Paul went on to Athens, rejoin him at Corinth, 
{iil 6). It represents Timothy, however (iii. 1), as having already 
been with Paul at Athens, and sent back thence to Thessalonica. 
The news which Timothy then brought the apostle (ii. 6) was 
obtained on this second journey. All this happened shortly after the 
_ apostle’s first visitto Thessalonica, and so the Epistle must have been 
written a few months after that visit. If this be so, it is certainly 
strange how he could write to the Thessalonians at such length about 
things which must have been fresh in their memory ; it is strangé 
also that he should give such a description of the state of the Church 
as, it is obvious, can only refer to a Church that had been some time 
in existence. How can it be said of Christians belonging to a Church 
only lately founded, that they were patterns to all the believers in 
Macedonia and Achaia, that the fame of their reception of the word 
of the Lord has not only gone abroad in Macedonia and Achaia, but 
. 1 Aadetv, 1 Cor. ii. 13, iii. 1, cannot be compared to the above expression ; 


the meaning of Aadeiy in these passages is simply ‘‘ speak ;” it is not equivalent 
to Aakeiv roy Adyov. 
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that their faith év ravi tom@ éFerndrvOer, that people of every place 
were speaking of them, how they were converted, and turned from 
their idols to God, i. 7 sg.? Howcan the apostle say after so 
short an absence that, as he greatly desired to see them face to 
face he had been not only once, but twice on the point of 
coming to them? (ii. 17, iii. 10.) Here we have an echo of the 
‘Corinthian letters, where there is frequent mention of such repeated 
journeys and designs of travel. How can the brotherly love of the 
Thessalonians, which they exhibited to all the brethren in all 
Macedonia, be spoken of as a virtue already so widely proved? (iv. 9.) 
‘Were admonitions to a quiet and industrious life, such as are 
given in lv. 11, 12, necessary even at that early period? It is usual 
to pass very lightly over all these things, and perhaps to place the 
date of the Epistle somewhat later. Another critic, on the contrary, 
brings all his acuteness into play to find out new possibilities, and 
defend the old view as being after all the most probable. Such 
palliatives, however, fail to remove the infirmity ; it lies deeper, and 
can only be covered over for a moment by the treatment. 

As for the section, iv. 14-18, and the view it contains of the 
resurrection of the dead, and the relation of the departed and the 
living to the second coming of Christ, this seems to agree very 
well with 1 Cor. xv. 52; but it goes far beyond what is taught 
there, and gives such a concrete representation of those transcendent 
matters as we never find in the apostle. Yet, if only the apostolic 
character of the Epistle stood firmer upon other grounds, the 
countenance it obtains from the passage named would save it from 
condemnation as unapostolic. Since, however, this is not the case, 
and since not only does the exhortation on the subject of the 
second coming occupy a prominent place (iv. 13-18; v. 1-11), but 
the letter is pervaded throughout by the expectation of that 
event (i. 10; ii. 19; iii. 13; iv. 6; v. 23), it would appear that 
the First Epistle arose out of the same interest in the second 
coming which is more decidedly expressed in the Second. With 
regard to this leading thought, both Epistles are intimately con- 
nected with each other. The main purpose of the First must there- 
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fore be to give a comforting view of the second coming, such as 
the Christians of that age required. 

This is the chief theme of the Second Epistle, and here the 
question arises, whether such absorption in the visions of the 
second coming of Christ as we find in the first, and much more 
markedly in the second, of these Epistles, can be considered as 
properly belonging to our apostle. The essential part of the 
Second Epistle is the section ii. 1 sgg.,and what we have here is 
the Christian representation of Antichrist in its essential features, 
as it rose out of its sources in Judaism, especially from the 
prophecies of the book of Daniel. Now it cannot be considered 
unlikely a priori that the apostle Paul shared the views of his 
Jewish countrymen at the time; his undisputed Epistles afford 
us abundant evidence how much his thought and imagination 
were still imbued with Jewish elements. On the other hand, 
however, we must remember that here is a man who resolutely 
broke through the limits of the national consciousness, and rose to 
@ point of view essentially different from the Jewish, to whom, 
therefore, we must beware of ascribing more sympathy with 
Jewish ways of thinking than there is good evidence for. We 
must not overlook the fact that in this matter of the second coming 
of Christ, as much as in anything else, the strongest repulsion 
must have been discovered between the Pauline view of Christianity 
and the Judeo-Christian view. If, according to the apostle Paul, 
the Christian consciousness was taken up almost exclusively with 
the. subjective relation of the individual man, feeling his need of 
salvation, to Christ and all the different elements of that relation, 
then the Christian’s attention must simply have been turned away 
from a circle of ideas, where the essence of Christianity was made 
to consist only in the outward realization of the Messianic 
kingdom, conceived according to the form of the Old Testament 
theocracy. If the Pauline character of the section now under 
review is to be judged by any definite canon, that canon must be 
its measure of agreement with the genuine letters of the apostle, 
The question is thus narrowed to the relation which the two 
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passages dealing with the parousia in the Thessalonian Epistles, 
bear to those passages which alone fall to be considered here, 
1 Cor. xv. 23-28, and 51, 52, Here the apostle is occupied with 
the same class of ideas, and we shall see in what sense he accepted 
them, and how far he was disposed to give himself up to them. 
But what a difference is here! In 2 Thess. at least this is the all- 
engrossing question, it is specially discussed; m 1 Cor. it is only 
touched by the way as a very subordinate question, and that in a 
connexion where the apostle is taking a broad sweep over the 
chief epochs of the development and final consummation of the 
kingdom of God, and cannot avoid touching on the point. And 
with what measured reserve does he say the little that he 
thinks it necessary to say; how carefully does he seem to avoid 
what does not belong to the matter in hand, or what seems to have 
a less immediate practical interest, such as the question how it is 
to be with those who are living at the time of the parousia. The 
last trumpet is the signal of the resurrection, which takes place at 
once when it has sounded; the curious view of an dmdyrnow; ev 
vedérxais is not even hinted at; and when the subjection of 
hostile powers is spoken of as preparing the way for this final 
catastrophe, the last enemy who is overcome is not Antichrist, 
but death. The views expressed in 1 Cor. are entirely free from 
the specific Jewish stamp of the later period, the two representa- 
tions of the last time are related to each other as the Messianic 
prophecy of Ps. cx. quoted in 1 Cor. xv. 25 sq., and that of the 
prophet Daniel, ch. vii. and xi. It is therefore scarcely probable 
that an author who expresses his views of the last things with such 
caution and reserve, as in 1 Cor. xv., should, in a writing of earlier 
date, have entered into the question so fully and given evidence of 
a belief entirely preoccupied with Rabbinical opinions! We may 


1 It is said that Acts xvii. 7 shows the apostle’s preaching at Thessalonica to 
have been mainly apocalyptical, to have hinged, that is to say, upon the expecta- 
tion of the coming of Christ as king of the kingdom of God, so that the Jews took 
occasion to raise a charge against his adherents, as if they were about to desert 
from the emperor to another king, Jesus. This interpretation of the passage is 
entirely arbitrary; cf. De Wette, Thess, Brief, p. 92. 
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go further, and assert that the view expressed in 2 Thess. li. is 
in direct opposition to the apostle’s own expectation, 1 Cor. xv. ; 
for he writes, 1 Cor. xv. 52, on the assumption that he himself 
is to witness the parousia, and to be changed, along with those 
living at the time. Here there is a simple and confident faith in 
the immediate approach of Christ's coming. In 2 Thess. ii, 
however, we find a theory introduced to explain why the parousia 
cannot take place so soon; thus it had evidently been expected 
for some time when this was written. Now it was impossible to 
give up faith in the reality of the event, and so it was said that it 
had been delayed by some obstructive agency in the way. This 
obstruction, this xaréyov, the agency through which the final 
catastrophe was still delayed, was believed to be the Roman 
Empire, as the fourth monarchy of the prophecy of Daniel, which 
had to fulfil its definite period before the kingdom succeeding it, 
the kingdom of Christ, could appear. At the time when the 
Second Epistle was composed, the increasing sin and godlessness 
of the world were believed to be the signs of the impending 
catastrophe; the elements of evil were now consolidating them- 
selves into the definite form and personality of Antichrist; yet the 
actual advent of the catastrophe was still relegated to the dim and 
distant future. The principal exhortation that our Epistle con- 
tains is therefore to the effect that Christians should not be dis- 
quieted by any delusive assertion of the approach of the parousia, 
nor surrender their calm and rational frame of mind; since it was 
impossible for Christ to appear before Antichrist came, and Anti- 
christ could not come as long as that continued which had to 
precede the beginning of the last era. How far does this take us, 
not only beyond the apostle’s point of view, but beyond the 
period in which he lived! 

The view expressed in the First Epistle on the subject of the 
parousia is similar on the whole to the apostle’s own view, 1 Cor. 
xv. 51; inasmuch as the principal element in it is the exhortation 
regarding the living and the departed. And here our Epistle simply 
repeats what the apostle himself had said. The Second Epistle 
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differs from the apostle’s views on the subject, and goes therefore 
beyond the First. Yet this relation of the two Epistles to each. 
other can scarcely warrant us to attribute the Second Epistle. 
entirely to the writer's intention to correct the representation of 
the nearness of the parousia in the First Epistle by his own doctrine 
of Antichrist which removed that event further off. It is perfectly’ 
conceivable that one and the same writer, if he lived so much in 
the thought of the parousia as the two Epistles testify, should have 
looked at this mysterious subject in different circumstances and_ 
from different points of view, and so expressed himself regarding it 
in different ways. However this may be, the Epistles are alike in 
this, that they are greatly wanting in original matter, and that this 
deficiency discredits their apostolic authorship. The First Epistle 
merely repeats what was well known before. The dependence of 
the second on the first shows that the writer looked about him for 
some precedent which might warrant him in investing his doctrine 
of the parousia, which was the main thing he had to bring forward, 
with the form of a Pauline Epistle. The whole of the first chapter 
has reference, as has justly been observed, to the First Epistle. The 
commencement exactly resembles the commencement of 1 Thess. ; 
what is said about Ordafus for the sake of the gospel has several 
parallels in 1 Thess. ii and iii.” At ver. 6 the author goes on to the 
main idea of the parousia, as it had already been expressed in 1 
Thess. ; only that his view of Antichrist and of the judgment to 
follow his subjection is even here before his mind, as an addition 
to and modification of that earlier view. Ver. 11 sg. is similar to 
1 Thess. 1. 3, iii 12 sg., v. 23 sg. As little can 1. 13-17 deny its 
similarity to 1 Thess. i 4 sq., iii. 11 sq. The form of address 
adeddot yryarnwévot vo Kupiov, which occurs nowhere in Paul’s own 
writings, is found here, and is evidently derived from 1 Thess. i. 4. 
Chapter iii. contains a number of sentences borrowed and extended 


1 De Wette (K. Erkl. p. 129) insists upon the present als dvéyeoOe against 
Kern (whose Abh. tiber 2 Thess., Tiib. Zeitschr. f. Theol. 1839, 2 H. 8, 20 sg. may 
be compared). This present, however, merely serves to show us how the author 
transferred what had been said in 1 Thess. to his own time. 
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from 1 Thess, Compare 2 Thess. iii, 1-2 with 1 Thess. v. 25; 
2 Thess. ili. 5 with 1 Thess. v. 24, iii. 11-13; 2 Thess, i 6-12 
with 1 Thess. ii, 6-12; iv. 11 sg. v. 14; 2 Thess. iii, 16 with 
1 Thess. v. 23. The writer’s want of originality is also apparent 
in the phrase yn éxxaxnonre Kadotrovovvres, Which is evidently 
borrowed from Gal. vi. 9; and only seeks variety by changing vo 
kadov troveiy into Kadotroeiv. Phrases like evyapiotety opeidopev 
are not, indeed, absolutely un-Pauline, yet circumlocutions such as 
this, instead of the simple Pauline evyapioreiy and with the 
further addition xaOws afwv éorw; conscious exaggerations, as 
umepavtaver 1 Tiotis vay Kat TrEovaler 4 ayamn vos EXdoTOU 
qdavrwv vuav (compare with this 1 Thess. iii. 10-12); strange and 
far-fetched expressions, as émurrevOn To paptupiov nuav ed 
Yuas (i. 10); SeyecOas thy aydarny rhs adnOeias (ii. 10); with vague 
and confused relations of object to subject, as afwovv THs KANcEws, 
TAnpoov Tacay evdoxiay ayabwourys (i. 11), are certainly not 
calculated to give evidence for a genuine Pauline origin. And lastly, 
the «ai before ca rodro (ii. 11), and aipetcOaz (ii. 13) instead of 
éxXeyeo Oar, for the idea of election, are distinctly un-Pauline. 
The conclusion, iii. 17,18, affords strong evidence against this 
Epistle. In order to understand it properly, we have first of all 
to dispose of the incorrect assertion that the greeting is contained 
in ver. 17 itself, and not in the benediction which follows in ver. 18. 
De Wette argues against this latter view, that in 1 Cor. xvi. 21, 
Col. iv. 18, the benediction does not immediately follow the words, 
6 aotracpos TH Eun xeipt; that, on the contrary, in the former 
passage, these words are succeeded by something quite opposite to 
the spirit of blessing, namely, by malediction. But this does not 
prove anything ; the Pauline benediction is not wanting in either 
of these Epistles. All Pauline Epistles have the same benediction 
at the close, though with some verbal differences; and so the 
aorrac os in this case is evidently meant to stand at the close of 
the Epistle after the Pauline manner, in the words 7 yapus rou Kup. 
etc. Where is the greeting, if not in these words? for 6 aomracpos, 
etc., is not itself the greeting, but only announces it. Now, the 
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statement made here that the apostle added this greeting and 
benediction to his Epistle with his own hand,is not in itself 
peculiar ; the same statement is made, 1 Cor. xvi. 21, Col. iv. 18. 
But if we compare the conclusion of our Epistle with that of 1 Cor., 
we notice a very remarkable difference. Why does the apostle 
add the greeting to 1 Cor. with his own hand ? clearly in order to 
give his readers one more living proof of his affection towards 
them. But in our Epistle the author has made it very apparent 
what a different intention the assertion is meant to serve. He says, 
§ eats onpeiov ev maon emiotoAy ovTw ypadw. The words, then, 
stand here, not to enhance the affection of the greeting, but as a 
sign whereby the Epistle is to authenticate itself as Pauline, as a 
critical mark, to distinguish the genuine from the spurious. Not 
only is this quite un-Pauline in comparison with 1 Cor. ; it is an 
unmistakeable proof that our Epistle was written at a time when 
spurious apostolic writings were known to be in circulation, and 
there was cause for inquiry intothe genuineness of each production. 
Against this inquiry no one could have a stronger motive to take 
precautions than one actually engaged in giving a pretended 
Pauline letter to the world. How far is the apostle himself from 
any such idea of spurious Epistles; in how different a spirit did 
he write his autograph greeting, and how could it ever have 
occurred to him to set up in an Epistle, which, according to the 
general view, is one of the very first of the series, a criterion appli- 
cable to each one; there being, on this hypothesis, several of them 
already in circulation? Are we to suppose that, at the time when 
the apostle had written hardly any Epistles at all, pretended 
Pauline ones had already made their appearance, which called for 
caution in discriminating, such as is given here, ii. 2; or could he 
foresee so distinctly, even so early as this, that he would have a 
large correspondence afterwards? And more, how could he reason- 
ably regard such a criterion of the genuineness of his Epistles to 
be of the slightest value? For as soon as the mark became known, 
it would be used with all due care to foist in any Epistle that 
needed it. The idea of taking the Pauline form of salutation in 
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this sense can only have occurred to a later writer, who had a 
series of Pauline Epistles already before him, and who, being about. 
to augment their number with a new one, not only provided his 
own with this badge of Pauline origin, but thought it necessary to 
draw attention to the fact. The repeated mention of Epistles, 
1 Thess. v. 27,.2 Thess. ii. 2, 15; li. 17, seems to ascribe an im-. 
portance to the writing of Epistles, which it is impossible it should 
have had for the apostle, at least at the time from which these: 
Epistles are professedly dated, but which it very naturally possessed 
in the eyes of a writer for whom the apostle himself existed no-' 
where but in his Epistles. How clearly does the exhortation given, 
1 Thess. v. 27, with all due emphasis, reproduce the views of a 
time which regarded the apostle’s letters no longer as the natural. 
channels of spiritual intercourse, but as sacred objects to which the 
proper reverence was to be shown by forming as minute as possible 
an acquaintance with their contents, especially through public. 
reading of them. In this way the custom arose of reading those: 
Epistles, and others deemed important, before the congregation. 
But how could the apostle himself have thought it necessary 
formally to adjure the Church to which his Epistles were ad-. 
dressed, not to leave them unread? That could be done only by 
an author who was not writing in the living pressure of the 
circumstances of which he treated, but transporting himself while 
writing into an imagined situation, and who wished to vindicate 
for his own pretended apostolic Epistles the consideration with . 
which the original apostolic Epistles had become invested by the 
growth of custom. 

The accustomed apologetic method will doubtless bring up one: 
objection and another to the arguments I have here advanced. 
Yet if they be fairly weighed in their whole connexion, they can 
scarcely produce any other impression than this: that both the 
Fpistles are entirely destitute of marks of original Pauline author- 
ship. Their character is best explained on the hypothesis that 
they are letters formed on the Pauline model, in order to impress: 
upon the Christian consciousness an idea for which the passage 
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1 Cor. xv. 51 seemed to afford good grounds for claiming the 
apostle’s authority,—the idea of the parousia, with the definitions 
and modifications which the time seemed to require.’ 


1 The above discussion has been printed, without alteration, from the first 
edition. If the author had reached this point in his revision of the work, he 
would have remodelled this chapter, and, for one thing, have incorporated in it 
the substance of his treatise “die beiden Briefe an die Thessalonicher, u.s.w.” 
(Th. Jahrb. xiv. 1855, p. 141). I, of course, have not felt myself warranted to 
introduce this change, but as that treatise not only contains valuable investiga- 
tions, especially with regard to the second Epistle, but also advances a different 
view from the above of the relation of the two Epistles to each other, I have 
printed it in the Appendix to this volume. 


THIRD CLASS OF PAULINE EPISTLES, 


EIGHTH CHAPTER. 
THE PASTORAL EPISTLES, 


EVEN at the present stage of the criticism of the Pauline Epistles, 
the Pastoral ones stand distinctly marked off from the class we 
have been considering, as a set of deutero-Pauline writings, doubts 
of whose authenticity are generally recognised as reasonable, The 
suspicion which Schleiermacher first conceived with respect to the 
First Epistle to Timothy has since then struck deep roots in the 
soil from which the three Epistles sprang; so that we need no 
longer fear any very decided reclamation when we appeal to those 
three Epistles in proof of the fact that there are forged Pauline 
letters in our canon. The more carefully and impartially these 
writings are examined, critically and exegetically, the less will it 
be possible to doubt their late origin, One critic and interpreter, 
the competency of whose judgment cannot be denied, has already 
declared, as the result of repeated examinations and of exegetical 
treatment in which no point was left untouched, that the verdict 
that they are spurious is the only possible one for him, and, he 
believes, for any one who does not close his eyes.’ As this simply 
confirms the conclusions which I reached some time ago, and 
published in a work devoted to the subject, dealing especially with 


1 De Wette: Kurze Erkl. der Briefe an Titus, Tim., und die Hebr. 1844, Vorr. 
S. vi. Credner (das N. T. nach Zweck, Ursprung, Inhalt fiir denkende Leser der 
Bibel, 1841-43) has also, Th. ii. 8S. 96 4g., renounced his previous eclectic opinion, 
and declared unconditionally his belief that the three Epistles are spurious. 
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these Epistles,’ and as I still adhere to the view developed in that 
work, I need not now do more than indicate the point at which 
that view strikes in upon our present discussion. I will, therefore, 
content myself here with briefly mentioning the chief considera- 
tions on which the judgment of criticism respecting these Epistles 
rests, so far as it is already established. 

To one seeking to form a correct judgment of the nature of the 
Pastoral Epistles, a main question for investigation must be found 
in the heretics who are mentioned here as playing a considerable 
part in the world. In the work I have mentioned, I was the first 
to assert, and to give evidence for the assertion, that in these here- 
tics we recognise throughout the familiar features of Gnosticism ; 
and nothing of importance has since been urged against this view. 
It is no arbitrary theory, but the nature of the case, that shuts us 
up to this one conclusion, that these heretics can belong to no other 
school. What the latest defender of the genuineness of the Pastoral 
Epistles? urges against this conclusion, is nothing more than this: 
that “at the period from which the Pastoral Epistles spring, the 
higher spirits are not yet developed and arranged into systems, that 
they appear as mere loose formless existences, and that, though 
they contain the elements or bases for more developed growths, yet 
what they want is just that form which, as members of the Gnostic 
systems, they possess.” But how unnatural is the assumption that 
if the author of the Pastoral Epistles wished to tontrovert the Gnos- 
tics, he would himself have described their systems; and how un- 
fair and absurd is the demand made on those who seek to prove 
that those Gnostic-looking representations actually belong to Gnosis! 
If the true state of affairs is really to be acknowledged, two 
things must first of all be allowed : first, that there may have been 
Gnostic systems in existence at the time, which may possibly be 
referred to here, even though the writer of the Epistles does nof set 


1 Die sogenannten Pastoralbriefe des Apostels Paulus, 1835. 

2 Matthies, Erklirung der Pastoralbriefe mit besonderer Beziehung auf 
Authentie und Ort und Zeit der Abfassung derselben, 1840, 8. 165. Compare 
my review of this work in the Jahrb. ftir wissensch. Kritik, 1841, Jan. Nr. 12 f. 
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forth the heresies which he is combating in their systematic form, 
but only characterizes them in general terms; and then, that the 
task of historical criticism is to make combinations on the grounds 
of probability, and thus to arrive at the actual state of the case. 
If these two things be allowed, then we have simply to determine 
whether the features of the doctrine controverted in these Epistles 
warrant us, from what we can understand of them, to assume that 
it is no other doctrine than the Gnosis known to us in history. 
That this conclusion is warranted, De Wette now allows ;! he only 
does not take the further step with me, that the Gnostics attacked 
here are the Marcionites in particular. And yet in the face of 
such clear indications of the Marcionite doctrine, as we have 1 Tim. 
vi. 20, this conclusion ought not to offer any great difficulty ; if the 
apostolic origin of the Epistles is fairly given up, then half-a-century 
backwards or forwards in the date of their origin cannot so much 
matter, at least where, as is here the case, no further reasons can 
be adduced against a later date. This late origin of the Pastoral 
Epistles has a further point in its favour, which is not noticed in 
my work on those Epistles, but of which I spoke later in another 
place.” | 

The passage quoted by Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. ii. 32, from the 
historical work of Hegesippus, is an important one for the criticism 
of the Pastoral Epistles, especially of 1 Tim. Hegesippus says 
here distinctly, in speaking of the origin of the heresies and of their 
entrance into the Church, till then pure and immaculate, that only 
when the choir of the apostles became extinct did the wevdavupos 
yvaots boldly lift up its head. Now how could Hegesippus have 
said this, if the apostle Paul, as author of the pastoral Epistles, 
had mentioned this evSavupyos yvaous by the same name as a 
phenomenon existing at his time? We might suppose that 
Hegesippus happened not to know of 1 Tim, as a Pauline Epistle ; 
yet the fact that there had been at that earlier period a Gnosis 


4 Op. cit. p. 119 ag., cf. p. 117. 
2 In the essay on the origin of the episcopate, which may be consulted on this 
whole subject, Tub, Zeitschr, ftir Theol. 1838, 3 H. 8. 27 f. 
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falsely so called, could not possibly have escaped him. ‘This piece’ 
of evidence speaks with all possible distinctness against the apo- 
stolic authorship of our Epistles, and the passage from which it is 
taken is the more remarkable, that in other points also it betrays 
an affinity with our Epistles which cannot be altogether the result 
of chance. Not only is the peculiar phrase wevSarupos yvacis 
found there as well as here, but the phrase érepodidacKandely 
(with which Schleiermacher was so-much struck, and which seemed 
to him to imply the existence at that time of the word érepodidaoxa- 
Nos, @ word which, he thought, did not occur)! finds its parallel in 
the term érepodiSadoxados which Hegesippus (in loc. cit.) applies 
to those heretics. Again, Hegesippus speaks of a vyuns xavwv Tod 
gwTnpiov Knpvyparos, and in the same way-the phrase vyaivovea 
Sidacxadia is used of sound doctrine, 1 Tim. i. 10, and elsewhere. 
There are only two possible explanations of this: that Hegesippus 
had our Epistle before him, or the writer of our Epistle the work of 
Hegesippus, But Hegesippus can scarcely, considering his Ebionite 
views, have drawn from an Epistle supposed to be by Paul; and 
thus we are shut up to the latter alternative which is in itself the 
more probable of the two. Thus the origin of 1 Timothy at least 
belongs to the period of the Marcionite Gnosis. Hegesippus’ enu- 
merates Marcionites, Carpocratians, Valentinians, Basilidians, Sat- 
urninians, as sects who, with Simon Magus at their head, and 
springing from the seven Jewish heresies (it agrees very well with 
this that the heretics of the Pastoral Epistles are characterized in 
part as judaizers), as yevdoypicror, yevdorpopytat, spevdatro- 
OTOAOL, Euepioay THY Evwaw THS exKdnoias POopipaiow Adyous, OF 
as it is expressed before, dxoais wataiass. This agrees with the ef- 
eTpdmnaay els patatodoyiay of 1 Tim.i.6. How then can it be 
thought so improbable that the Marcionite is one of the Gnostic 
doctrines attacked in these Epistles ? 

A second point in the criticism of the Pastoral Epistles, and one 
of no less importance than that just spoken of, is the reference 


1 Sendschreiben tiber den sogenannten ersten Brief des Paulus au Timoth., 
p. 29. 2 Eusebius, Eccl. Hist., iv. 22. - 
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they contain to the government and the external institutions of the 
church. This second point is intimately connected with the first. 
The Gnostics, as the first heretics properly so called, gave the first 
occasion for the episcopal constitution of the church. Now, if 
there were heretics of the same stamp in the age of the apostle 
Paul, then it was quite natural and proper that the importance of 
a well-defined constitution for the Christian church should have 
been urged at that earlier period, If, however, it appear unlikely 
that there were such heretics at that time, then this also must 
appear unlikely ; then these ecclesiastical arrangements will be 
devoid of any historical occasion or connexion. And if the 
mention of such things in a Pauline Epistle be in itself a curious 
and suspicious circumstance, then the argument it furnishes against 
the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles is all the stronger. In any 
case it must appear very remarkable that only in these Epistles do 
we find the apostle Paul insisting with such serious emphasis on 
ecclesiastical institutions. In those Epistles which supply us with 
the surest standard of his principles, he never betrays the 
slightest interest in such things, not even when they might be 
thought to lie directly in his way, as in his dealings with a church 
like that of Corinth. And this want of interest in such things is 
not merely accidental ; it is founded deep in the whole spirit and 
character of Pauline Christianity, so that we may not without 
substantial reasons make him the author and supporter of institu- 
tions which were not long in showing how closely they were akin 
to the hierarchical spirit of Judaism. This feature in the pastoral 
Epistles is so peculiar, that those who defend their genuineness 
have felt themselves compelled to seek for special motives, which 
may have led the apostle to impart such pastoral instruction in 
this instance. It must have been, it is alleged, very necessary 
and very beneficial for these churches, that the greatest attention 
should be bestowed on organization ; and it was very fitting that 
this should be done in private letters, such as these, addressed to 
men who were functionaries in the church and associates of the 
apostle. But it is not proved that in this case there was any 
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such special need; and this explanation is bound up with 
hypotheses which stand themselves in need of proof. The con- 
sideration that, as private letters, these Epistles afforded peculiar 
opportunities for imparting such instruction can weigh for nothing, 
if we reflect that the form of the writing would not determine the 
object, but, on the contrary, the object the form.? 

A further point in the criticism of the pastoral Epistles is that it 
is impossible to find a suitable place for the composition of them 
in the apostle’s history as we know it. The latest attempt, that 
made by Matthies, furnishes an additional proof of this assertion. 
The Epistle to Titus is said to have been written during the 


1 One of the most decisive proofs of later origin is the ecclesiastical institution 
of widows, spoken of 1 Tim. v. 3. This passage is still misunderstood. The 
explanation given by Matthies is quite beside the mark. De Wette (Preface, p. 
vi.) thinks he has cleared up the whole difficulty. But the passage can never 
appear in a clear light so long as the expression ynpa is not taken in the sense 
which I have shown to be the ecclesiastical one (cf. especially Ignat. Ep. ad 
Smyrn., c. 13). If the ynpat, vv. 11 and 14, be actually bereaved persons, then 
we are met by the great difficulty that the apostle gives two directly contradic- 
tory precepts about them. According to vv. 11 and 14, the younger widows 
should marry again ; and, according to ver. 9, a second marriage is to exclude them, 
should they become widows again, from the viduatus of the Church. De Wette 
says the distinction was a rare one, to which many did not aspire, and that the 
author set up the regulation, ver. 9, only out of respect for the custom of the 
church then subsisting ; but this is very superficial. How can it be thought that 
a writer who gives such precepts would deal so loosely with second marriage, a 
thing so repugnant to the sentiment of the time? Not to insist upon the simple 
and unqualified yapety, ver. 14, the passage does not apply even to the younger 
widows, who alone would be spoken of here. If the ynpa:, vv. 11, 14, be widows 
proper, then these younger widows, as distinguished from the older, ver. 9, must 
include all under the age of sixty. But how can such persons be meant in the 
general directions? vv. 11, 14. The whole passage applies, it is evident, only to 
younger females; and the sense becomes still clearer if we do not, as is generally 
done, take vewrépas xnpas together, but take vewrépas as subject, and ynpas as 
predicate, and mrapa:rov as a negative of xaruAeyéoOw. The words then bear the 
plain and natural meaning: Do not admit young persons of the female sex into 
the catalogue of the ynpat, for they are at an age when they cannot be trusted ; 
for if they feel the sexual impulse, which is incompatible with faithfulness to 
Christ, they will marry. And if it thus appears that the passage can be satis- 
factorily explained only out of the ecclesiastical vocabulary of the second century, 
this is the clearest possible proof that the Epistle cannot belong to the apostolic 
age, when the church had no special order of the kind. 
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apostle’s three months’ residence in Greece before his return to 
Jerusalem, Acts xx. 2. There was also, it is said, plenty of time 
during this period for a journey to Crete. He made this journey 
with Titus for his companion, laid the foundation of the church 
there, then left Titus behind to take charge of further arrange- 
ments for the cause of the Gospel, and then wrote this letter to 
him,!—wrote to him in fact, what he could have said just before 
by word of mouth, and that much better. The result of this 
author’s investigation regarding 1 Tim. is that shortly before Paul 
began his return journey from Achaia to Jerusalem, he sent Timothy 
before him to Ephesus with verbal messages (the passage 1 Tim. 
i. 3 is interpreted thus, though its natural meaning is entirely 
different, in order to harmonize it with Acts xx. 4); that he 
thought of going there himself, but did not know positively if he 
would do so, and that, a good opportunity presenting itself, he 
wrote this Epistle to Timothy from some place in Achaia or 
Macedonia, in order to give him some instructions that might be 
of use to him in the meantime.? But this account of the matter 
is full of contradictions. In the Acts Timothy accompanies 
the apostle on the journey through Macedonia to Troas, and 
presumably to Ephesus also; and 1 Tim. makes Timothy remain 
at Ephesus, when the apostle, after spending nearly three 
years in that city, leaves it for Macedonia; the apostle then 
writes this Epistle to him immediately after his departure, with a 
view to a complete ecclesiastical organization, and this while in- 
tending shortly to return there. What a mass of improbability 
is this! How plainly do we see that the apostle’s departure and 
Timothy's remaining are arranged in this way simply to find an 
occasion for the Epistle! In a word, the Epistle is, as De Wette 
also judges, historically incomprehensible. And these Epistles 
are all alike in this, At whatever point a new attempt is made 
to rescue them, the proofs which are set up at once break down. 
In the great sea of possibilities, it may perchance be possible to 
find a calm spot for the Epistle to Titus and the second to Timothy 
1 Matthies, Comm., p. 194. : - 9 Op. cit., p. 486. 
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(though in the case of the latter, the second Roman captivity is 
incapable of proof, and quite improbable, and is thus a sufficiently 
decisive piece of evidence); but their entire similarity to, and 
their intimate connexion with the first to Timothy—this is, and 
will be, the chief betrayer of the false fraternity—involves them 
all alike in the same condemnation. 

In addition to all this, a close inspection reveals to us much that 
is peculiar and ecu in their language, and in many of their 
conceptions and views." Tn this particular also the three Epistles 
are so much alike that none of them can be separated from the 
others, and from this circumstance the identity of their i authorship 
ey be confidently inferred. 7 


1 Compare’ on this subject De Wette’s Kurze Erklirung, p. 118 aq. 


NINTH CHAPTER. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SHORTER PAULINE EPISTLES. 


From the foregoing investigation I think every unprejudiced 
student will be led almost irresistibly to conclude that each of the 
shorter Pauline Epistles, regarded separately, presents more or less 
formidable critical difficulties, and that there are ‘some of them 
which it is scarcely possible to regard as authentic. If we take a 
general view of all these Epistles together, the verdict to be passed 
on them, as compared with the Epistles universally acknowledged 
authentic, can scarcely be in their favour. The comparison reveals 
at once how far they stand below the originality, the wealth of 
thought, and the whole spiritual substance and value of those other 
Epistles. They are characterized by a certain meagreness of 
contents, by colourlessness of treatment, by absence of motive and 
connexion, by monotony, by repetition, by dependence, partly on 
each other, and partly on the Epistles of the first class, which are 
often referred to in a style evidently not that of a writer at first 
hand. It is not the object of any of those Epistles, as of the 
principal ones of Paul, to develop fully some one peculiarly and 
essentially Pauline idea ; even the higher Christological idea which 
distinguishes the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and 
Philippians, has no intimate relation with the Pauline system ; on 
the contrary, it is foreign to that system. The general character 
of these Epistles is, we may say, a certain smoothing of the specific 
Pauline doctrine with a dominant practical tendency. This may 
be recognised in the frequent recommendation of good works, and 
in the instructions and admonitions regarding the Christian 
behaviour, the afiws mepimateiy Tis KANoEws, TEpiTaTely ev Epyols 
ayaOots (Eph. ii, 10; iv. 1). It is clear that the point of view 
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from which these letters are written is not that of one seeking to 
make good, and to develop a general principle which has still to 
vindicate itself, and on which the Christian consciousness and life 
are to be formed; but rather that of one applying the contents of 
Christian doctrine ‘to practical] life with its various circumstances. 
Very striking and significant is the difference between these later 
Epistles and the older ones, in all that belongs to the peculiar plan 
and composition of a Pauline Epistle. The authentic Pauline 
Epistles have a true organic development; they proceed from one 
root idea which penetrates the whole contents of the Epistle from 
the very beginning, and binds all the different parts of it to an 
inner unity, through the deeper relations in which it holds them, 
even though they appear at first sight to be only outwardly con- 
nected. They are founded in one creative thought, which deter- 
mines not merely the contents of the Epistle, but its whole form 
and structure. Hence they exhibit a genuine dialectic movement, 
in which the thought possesses sufficient inherent force to originate 
all the stages of its development, and to advance from stage to 
stage in accordance with their inner connexion with each other. 
Especially does this merit distinguish the greater Epistles of the 
apostle, that to the Romans, and the first to the Corinthians. It 
would be a great mistake to think, of these Epistles, that the order 
in which they deal with the various matters contained in them, 
and pass from one subject to another, is merely fortuitous. The 
only way to grasp the whole contents of such an Epistle is to 
place one’s-self within that one idea, from which, as the centre, 
each single part is assigned its place in the connexion of the 
whole ; and this immanent movement of thought may be traced in 
each important section of those Epistles. Remark, for example, 
how methodically the apostle goes to work with the instruction he 
has to give about speaking with tongues (1 Cor. xu. 14); how he 
discusses the matter in all its various aspects ; how what is said 
about love (chap. xiii.) is an essential element in helping his 
argument forward; and how he makes the thought with which 
he is chiefly concerned pass through the necessary stages of its 
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evolution in their order. In the shorter Epistle to the Galatians 
we find the same ; the rapid movement which brings the apostle 
at once to speak of himself and his own personal concerns does 
not come merely from the passionate warmth with which he 
speaks ; it is the immediate grasp of the subject of his Epistle at 
that point at which it presents itself to him in all its linesof in- 
fluence at once. He who has recognised this depth of conception 
from which each genuine Epistle of Paul proceeded, this metho- 
dical development and dialectical process, as the characteristic 
distinction of these Epistles, will be prepared to admit how little 
of all this there is to be found in the smaller Epistles. Here the 
authors move forward not without visible effort; they draw out 
one and the same thought with laboured expansion and manifold 
repetition ; the contents of their Epistles consist more of piece 
added to piece externally, than of any one subject developing 
naturally under their hands. If these Epistles were genuine 
productions of the apostle, why should they thus belie their 
Pauline origin ; how is it that none of them bears the features of 
that origin with any distinctness? Even’the Epistle to the 
Colossians, which might in many respects be best qualified to put 
forth such a claim, can make no pretence to ee with the 
older Epistles in these particulars. 

Such is the position of these Epistles in setae of their inward 
character ; and in respect of the outward historical circumstances 
by which their origin is to be explained, the difference is equally 
striking. The older Epistles rest, with regard to their occasion 
and drift, on the whole historical connexion of circumstances to 
which they belong, in such a way that everything fits in perfectly ; 
their roots are native to the soil of the time in which they arose, 
and we cannot have the least doubt as to their historical position 
and reference. How little this is the case with the later Epistles 
has already been shown ; how uncertain and indefinite they are in. 
nearly all their historical bearings, and by what feeble threads 
they are connected with the chief features of the apostle’s life, 
The most of these Epistles presume to have been written during 
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the Roman captivity, but we nowhere find any pressing reason why 
they should have been written during that period (and if the apostle 
had been so fertile in correspondence, he might have written such 
letters as well during his two years’ imprisonment at Cesarea, as 
has been surmised not without reason, and yet quite incorrectly), 
or any clear account of his personal condition at the time. Ifthe 
apostle was to be made the author of other letters after the true 
ones, the Roman captivity certainly presented itself as a very 
suitable situation for that purpose. During the considerable 
period over which it seems. to have extended, it might well be 
thought that he had ample leisure to write letters. Then when 
this situation had been used to a considerable extent, the letters 
ascribed to him were dated also from an earlier period, as we see 
in the case of tle two Epistles to Timothy ; the first of these, 
which is manifestly of later composition, dates, not like the second, 
from the imprisonment, but before it; and the two Thessalonian 
letters are probably later than Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians. 
The nature of the case may explain why we have not spoken 
hitherto of the external testimony to these Epistles, and why we 
merely touch upon it now. Testimonies to these Epistles, such at 
least as are deserving of any confidence, do not exist. In this 
respect also they are inferior to the older Epistles, which have at 
least the early testimony of the Roman Clemens. Evidences to the 
existence and the apostolic origin of these Epistles date only from 
the time of Irenzeus, Tertullian, and Clemens of Alexandria, that 
is, from a period in which it is quite conceivable that post- 
apostolic Epistles, even: though produced far on in the second 
century, could have come to count as. genuine works of the apostle, 
What gives these Epistles their claim to the name of the 
apostle is simply the circumstance that they profess to be Pauline, 
and make the apostle speak as their author. But if even one of 
them be unable to make good its apostolic name, and with regard 
to 1 Tim. this can scarcely be denied, then we see at once how 
little that circumstance can prove of itself; it must then be ad- 
mitted that what has happened in one case may have happened 
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equally in several others. The great and prominent spirits of the 
ancient world count this among the proofs of their greatness and 
importance, and of the power with which they dominated the 
whole consciousness of their time, that whatever was thought in 
their spirit was, as a matter of course, invested, when published, 
with their name. The continued working of their overshadowing 
personality manifests itself in this, that even after their death 
they are made to speak and write as they spoke and wrote in their 
lifetime. Thus there are pseudo-Pauline letters, just as there are 
not only Platonic but pseudo-Platonic dialogues, and the form in 
which a new body of philosophical or religious thought was ex- 
pounded seemed so much a part of the thought itself, that in order 
to reach the original stand-point of the thinker, it was held neces- 
sary to employ his forms of thinking. A Paulinist who wished to 
write in the sense of Paul had to employ the Pauline epistolary 
form, asa Platonist held that he must not make use of his master’s 
dialogue-form without thinking himself into the spirit and per- 
sonality of Plato as he wrote. From the unity of the form and 
contents of such modes of composition, it was thought that they 
could not be severed from the names of their originators ; their 
imitators felt bound to write in their names, Viewed in this light, 
a Pauline Epistle is, equally with a Platonic dialogue, a classical 
form of representation, to the original type of which one sought, 
therefore, to be faithful as far as possible. Both these forms, 
indeed, arose in the same way, out of a definite circle of peculiar 
circumstances, in which a new form of consciousness had prepared 
for itself its outward shape by its own ¢reative power. It is 
therefore a true observation which has frequently been made, that 
the forging of such Epistles must not be judged according to the 
modern standard of literary honesty, but according to the spirit of 
antiquity, which attached no such definite value as we do to 
literary property, and regarded the thing much more than the 
person.’ There is therefore no reason to think here of deception 


1 De Wette, Kurze Erkl. der Briefe an Titus, u.s.w., S. 122 f. C£ Schleier. 
macher, Der chr. Gl. ii. 372 f. 
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or wilful forgery ; yet even if it be asserted that the matter is not 
intelligible except on this hypothesis, that cannot be maintained 
ag an argument against its possibility and likelihood. 

The Epistles which thus carry us beyond the age of the apostle, 
and, as their contents for the most part clearly show, to a later set 
of circumstances, come under the same category with the legends 
of the apostle’s last fortunes. They belong, not to the biography 
of the apostle himself, but to the history of the party which used 
his name, and to their party circumstances, How Paulinism was 
developed, what modifications it admitted, with what antagonisms 
it had to contend, what influence it exerted in moulding the 
features of the time, from the varied elements of which the unity 
of the Christian church was to emerge, this is what we find in 
these Epistles, It may be ground for regret that we cannot see in 
them genuine products of the apostle’s genius, or sources for 
history of the same importance as attaches to his undisputed 
Epistles (and yet in no case could they be placed on a level with 
these; their intrinsic value and the nature of their contents 
remain just the same, whether they be apostolic or not), But in 
the other scale we have to place this immense advantage, that these 
letters, as soon as they are critically examined, make it possible 
for us to obtain a somewhat clearer view of the circumstances of 
a period which is of such importance for the history of the de- 
velopment of early Christianity. Ifit be considered how meagre 
the materials are for the history of that period, and how valuable 
every new source that is opened up must be, what inducement can 
we have to maintain the apostolic character. of letters, whose 
apostolic origin is surrounded by doubts which the ablest advocacy 
can never entirely overcome; and the attempt to dispel which 
presents to us, at the best, not the natural truth of history, but a 
confused web of artificial combinations? It is out of place to 
speak of any real loss in a case where that is simply given back 
to historical truth which rightfully belonged to it from the 
beginning, 


+ 


THIRD PART. 


THE DOCTRINAL SYSTEM OF THE APOSTLE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE sphere of our representation grows always more contracted 
as we approach the spiritual centre of the apostle’s historical 
appearance and personality. It has been our task up to this 
point to detect the spurious elements both in the history of his 
life and work and in those Epistles which have reached us under 
his name. By this process we have sought to get at the true 
historical basis of his personality, and to confine it within those 
limits which he himself indicates to us in the true productions of 
his genius, and in the principles of action expressed in them. 
Having laid this foundation, our task is now to separate the 
essential and universal from the less essential, the fortuitous, and 
that which has reference only to the special circumstances of his 
time. The substance and contents of Paul’s Epistles consist in 
nothing but his peculiar system of doctrine; and our task with 
regard to this is not only to impute to him nothing that is not 
really his, but also to seek to comprehend that which is essentially 
his, at the point from which it took its organic connexion and 
developed into a definite whole. 

The following discussion of the Pauline system differs in three 
points from the treatment which the subject has commonly 
received :— 

I. It follows, of course, from our critical investigations, that our 
representation of the apostle’s doctrine can be founded on the 
contents of those Epistles only which are to be regarded as indis- 
putably his. Whether the objections raised against the genuine- 
ness of the smaller Epistles be or be not well founded, at any 
rate till they are completely and manifestly refuted (and there is 
no great reason for expecting this), it is impossible to be certain 
that the use of these Epistles will not introduce features into our 
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view of the doctrine which will give it a physiognomy more or less 
different from what it had at first. A representation of the 
apostle’s doctrine, which abstains completely from using these 
Epistles as materials, will, at the same time, yield a palpable proof 
how small their importance is in this respect, in comparison with 
the others, and how little their rejection will create any gap in 
the apostle’s teaching. As his proper teaching is sharply defined 
and clearly recognised, we shall see distinctly how un-Pauline the 
doctrine and statements of these Epistles are, throughout nearly their 
whole extent. Attention has already been drawn to this in the 
proper place in our critical discussions, and it is not necessary to 
compare further the two doctrines, or to insist on their divergences. 

II. The following representation seeks to avoid an error which 
has been made in the reconstruction of the Pauline system, by not 
clearly distinguishing, nor, in consequence, placing in their proper 
relation to each other, the two sides which ought to be dis- 
tinguished. A comparison of the views of Usteri,’ Neander,” and 
Dahne,’ will show at once how far they differ from each other in 
the position they give to the different doctrines, and in the con- 
struction of the whole. Usteri divides his treatment of the subject 
into two parts of unequal extent, the first dealing with the ante- 
Christian, and the second with the Christian period. The ante- 
Christian period embraces both Judaism and heathenism, both 
being comprehended in the conception of sin. The general ruin 
of the human race points backwards to that beginning from which 
the dominion of sin and death arose ; how this came about, how 
sin came to extend its power, the relation of sin and death to the 
law, the inadequacy of the law for justification and salvation, the 
end of the law, and the longing for redemption which was the result 
of the ante-Christian period,—all these points are considered here. 
In the second part, which deals with the provision for redemption 
made by God through Christ, the first section deals with the 


1 Entwicklung des paulinischen Lehrbegriffs in seinem Verhiltniss zur bibli- 
schen Dogmatik des N. T. 4th Edition 1832. 

2 Planting and Training, etc., 1. pp. 416-531. 

3 Entwicklung des paulinischen Lehrbegriffs, 1835. 
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realization of redemption in the individual, while the second treats 
of Christians as a body,—the church of Christ. In passing to the 
second part, Usteri himself remarks, that the distinction here 
drawn between the life of the individual and the life of the body 
is a relative one, which cannot be carried out strictly, because the 
one always passes over into the other; he thus admits that his view 
and arrangement of the subject are unsatisfactory. The distinc- 
tion is a just one, and the reason why it cannot be carried out is, 
that it is made in the wrong place. If a distinction is to be 
maintained between the life of the individual and the life of the 
body, the former must not be subordinated to the latter as if it 
issued in it at one definite point; the two should be set over 
against each other as independent momenta. Again, the contrast 
between the ante-Christian and the Christian period may have 
been clear enough to the apostle’s mind, yet it was only something 
secondary ; he had to start, in fact, from the individual life in order 
to obtain such a view of corporate life, of historical development, 
as should explain to him theoretically, looking at it historically, 
that which was the immediate result of his own most intimate 
experience. Thus what Usteri places first is not the first in fact, 
but presupposes something else. 

Equally mistaken again is the procedure of Neander and Dahne. 
Starting from the idea of vopos and Sccacoovvn, and from the great 
proposition of the Pauline doctrine of justification that man 
requires for his salvation and justification by God out of grace, 
they subordinate the corporate to the individual life, and introduce, 
before the Pauline doctrine of justification, which moves entirely 
within the sphere of the individual life, has been developed in its 
commexion, propositions which belong to the sphere of the corporate 
life. Usteri’s division is simply applied subjectively by Diéhne, 
when he divides his subject into two sections: first, man needs for 
his salvation a justification before God through grace (and the 
guilt of Gentiles and Jews is spoken of in this connexion, there 
being no further review of the historical connexion of Heathenism 
and Judaism with Christianity) ; second, justification before God 
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through grace is offered to man in Christianity. I can discern 
no principle of division in the arrangement of Neander, which is 
as follows: First, the ideas of Sicavoovvn and vopos, the central 
point of the doctrine; Second, the central point of the Pauline 
anthropology, human nature in opposition to the law; sin, origin 
of sin and death, suppression by sin of the natural revelation of God, 
the state of disunion ; Third, preparations for redemption, Judaism 
and Heathenism ; Fourth, the work of redemption; Fifth, the ap- 
propriation of salvation by faith, etc. How can the development 
of the ideas Sicacoovvn and voyos be separated from the apostle’s 
doctrine of justification, and how one-sided is it to make Judaism 
and Heathenism follow the doctrine of sin as being a preparation 
for redemption, when Judaism and Heathenism are just the domain 
where the principle of sin and death has its supremacy; and their 
relation to Christianity can only be defined by the opposition in 
which sin and grace, death and life, law and faith, stand to each 
other? For the same reason that they do not distinguish with suf- 
ficient accuracy the subjective and the objective sides, the repre- 
sentations of Neander and Dihne are deficient in this point also, 
that the religious historical position of Christianity in relation to 
Judaism and Heathenism is not specially cqnsidered. It is not possi- 
ble to maintain order, connexion, and unity in our view of the whole, 
and to give the respective doctrines their proper place, except in 
this way : that the apostle’s doctrine of justification with all that 
belongs to it be recognised as constituting his representation of 
the subjective consciousness, and kept separate from his view of 
the objective relation in which Christianity, stands to Judaism and 
Heathenism in the religious development of mankind. The more 
this objective side is kept distinct from the other, the more clearly 
do we see what importance it also had for the apostle. 

III. It is important to give more exact definitions, both gram- 
matical and logical, of the various conceptions on which the 
Pauline system is based, and to place them more precisely in the 
order of their arrangement than has been done in former treatments 
of this subject. 
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NOTE. 


In the following review of the Pauline doctrine, the author first 
discusses (Chap. I.) “ The principle of the Christian consciousness,” as 
it is determined by Paul. He finds the peculiar feature of the 
principle to be its absoluteness ; namely, that the Christian has the 
Spirit in himself, and cannot therefore consider his salvation to be 
depending on anything outward; that he is conscious of his 
immediate union with God, of the identity of his spirit with the 
Spirit of God, of his own freedom and infinity. How the Christian 
arrives at this consciousness is explained by the apostle through 
his doctrine of justification; and this doctrine is discussed here 
(Chap. IT.) in its negative, and (Chap. IIL) in its positive aspect. © 

Chap. II. develops the proposition that man does not become 
righteous through the works of the law, and that the reason of the 
incapacity is to be found in the capé. 

Chap. III. shows that according to the apostle’s teaching faith is 
the only way to justification; but it is this only in virtue of its 
contents, as faith in the atoning death of Christ. Thus the author 
inquires here what significance the apostle discovered in the death 
of Jesus. He then goes into an examination of the idea of justifica- 
tion, the question being, How far man can become a diacos through 
faith in the death of Christ? He proceeds to discuss the nature of that 
faith through which he acquires the righteousness, a main element 
of it being shown to be a real and living fellowship with Christ. 

Christianity having thus been considered as a subjective principle 
of life, the author turns (cf. p. 118) to the objective relation in 
which it stands towards Judaism and Heathenism. 

In Chap. IV. he speaks of “Christ as the foundation, and the 
principle of the Christian society,” or what amounts to the same 
thing, the church as the capa Xpiorov, and takes up in this 
connexion the Christian charisms, and Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. | 

In Chap. V. he deals with the relation of Christianity to Juda- 
ism and Heathenism. This relation is, broadly speaking, that of 
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opposition. Sinfulness is the character of the ante-Christian 
time, and accordingly Paul’s doctrine of the origin and reign of sin 
has been kept for discussion at this point. Then his view of the 
law, his estimate of the Jewish religion, are taken up; and lastly, 
his views on heathenism. 

In its relation to the preceding and subordinate forms of 
religion Christianity asserts itself as the absolute religion, and 
thus appears “as a new principle of the world’s historical develop- 
ment.” It is regarded from this point of view in Chap. VI, where 
we have a description of the Pauline doctrine of the first and the 
second Adam, and of the periods of the world inaugurated by each, 
which naturally introduces the Pauline eschatology. 

Hope has reference to this future, faith to the past; and in its 
reference to the present, the Christian consciousness is love. Chap. 
VII. deals with “ faith, love and hope, as the three momenta of the 
Christian consciousness.” 

Chap. VIII. adds to the foregoing, in the form of an appendix, 
a “special discussion of certain dogmatic questions not involved 
in the main system,” the successive sections of which deal with the 
following points :—1. The nature of religion; 2. The doctrine of 
God; 3. The doctrine of Christ; 4. The doctrine of angels and 
demons; 5. The doctrine of the Divine predestination; 6. The 
heavenly habitation of 2 Cor. v. 1. 

Chap. IX. is entitled, “On certain features of the apostle’s 
character,” and is an attempt to gather up the various traces of 
his character which are to be found in his writings, that we may 
thus form acquaintance with its most prominent features, though 
the data at our command do not carry us further, 

The author’s later discussion of the subject in his Vorlesungen 
iitber Neutestamentliche Theologie (128-207) deviates considerably 
from this one not only in many points of detail, which I shall 
notice in their place, but in the arrangement of the whole. The 
central point of the apostle’s religious consciousness and of his 
doctrine is found in that work in the fact of his opposition on 
principle to the law, in the proposition, namely, that that which 
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Judaism is not able to effect is now effected by Christianity. 
This proposition, as is here remarked, was a natural and immediate 
corollary from the view the apostle had come to entertain of 
Jesus as a sacrifice. In demonstrating this proposition the apostle 
arrives at his peculiar doctrine of justification. Judaism and 
heathenism are comprehended in the common conception of 
religion; the task of both, which is indeed the ultimate object of 
all religion, is to bring man into union with God,—into that 
harmonious relation towards God with which God will be satisfied. 
Now, @ priori, there appear to be two ways in which this may be 
accomplished ; the way of the fulfilling of the law, and the way of 
faith. The distinctive peculiarity of Judaism is that it adopts 
the first of these two ways ; Christianity, on the other hand, adopts 
the second. . The apostle’s contention is, then, that man obtains 
Sixatoovvn not through works of the law, but through faith. The 
negative part of this assertion, the ov Sinasovras e& epywov vopov 
is treated first (p. 134 sgq.), and is provided with three proofs 
drawn from Paul’s different arguments: the purely empirical, 
Rom. i. 18-iii. 20; the religio-historical, provided by the contrast of 
the first and the second Adam, Rom. v. 12 sqg.; and the anthropolo- 
gical, consisting mainly of the apostle’s doctrine of the cap£ and 
the voyos in their relation to sin (pp. 141-153). The positive 
part of Paul’s central doctrine, the assertion of justification by faith, 
is then taken up (pp. 153 sqq.) and looked at from the different 
points of view: (1.) of actual facts; (2.) of anthropology; (3.) of 
religious history. Under the first of these heads the author speaks 
of the significance of the death of Jesus regarded as an atonement ; 
under the second, of the real influence of that death as overcoming 
the cap£; and, under the third, of the Pauline view of the law as 
an essentially imperfect and transitory dispensation, meant only 
to prepare for the coming of the true religion. In pp. 174-182, he 
defines the notion of justifying faith, and the relation of faith and 
works; p. 182 sqqg., he discusses the relation of faith to the freedom 
of man and the predestination of God; then p. 186, he comes to 
speak of Christ as the object of faith; p. 195, he enters on an 
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estimate of the importance Paul attributed to the death of Christ 
for the development of mankind, especially to his resurrection as 
the prototype of ours; p. 198, he takes up the doctrine of the 
influence the glorified Christ exerts upon the Church, of the 
church as the body of Christ, and of the sacraments; 202 s9., 
eschatology ; and concludes, p. 205 f,, with the apostle’s definition 
of the idea of God.—Eaditor’s Note. 


FIRST CHAPTER. 
THE PRINCIPLE OF THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS. 


In order to apprehend the principle of the Christian consciousness 
in all its depth and peculiarity, as it) existed in the view of the 
apostle, it is necessary for us to refer as far as possible to what was 
characteristic in the fact of his conversion. In proportion as this 
change, not less decisive than rapid and immediate, not merely from 
Judaism to Christianity, and from one form of religious conscious- 
ness to another, but also from one direction of life into the very 
opposite direction, was characteristic of the man, it reveals to us 
the power and significance which Christianity had for him. That 
the same man, who just before was persecuting Christianity with 
the most violent hatred, should come all at once to believe in him 
whose followers he had been seeking to destroy, and that in this 
faith he should become a totally different man ;—what is this but 
a victory which Christianity owed to nothing but to the might of 
its own inherent truth? Of all those who have been converted to 
faith in Christ, there is no one in whose case the Christian 
principle broke so absolutely and so immediately through every- 
thing opposed to it, and asserted so triumphantly its own absolute 
superiority, as in that of the apostle Paul. First of all, then, the 
Christian principle has this peculiarity with him, that it declares 
itself in its absolute power and importance, and asserts itself in its 
absoluteness, by overcoming all that conflicts with its supremacy. 
In the fresh consciousness of a stand-point, in the still recent 
attainment of which all his strength and energy had been engaged, 
the apostle stands upon the absoluteness of his Christian position, 
and Christianity is thus to him the absolute power of the spiritual 
life forcing its way through and overcoming the most formidable 
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obstacles. The spiritual process he passed through in the act 
of his conversion is simply the key to the Christian principle 
as unfolded in his person. The absoluteness of the Christian 
principle consists, however, simply in this: that it is essentially 
identical with the person of Christ. The entire absolute 
importance of Christianity resides, in the apostle’s view, in 
the person of Christ; hence it was in that person that the 
Christian principle came to his consciousness as that which it 
essentially is. This is what he asserts when he says of his con- 
version (Gal. i. 15, 16) that it pleased God, who separated him 
from his mother’s womb, and chose him for this particular destiny, 
and called him by his grace, to reveal his Son in him, that is, to 
disclose the person of Jesus (against whom he had hitherto acted 
such a hostile part, as not only not to recognise him as Messiah, but 
to behold in him merely a false Messiah, quite repugnant to the 
true idea of the Messiah), in his consciousness, through an inward 
act of the consciousness, as that which he really was, the Son of 
God. The expression “Son of God” denotes the essential change 
which took place at his conversion in his view of the Messiah, and 
we must examine what this change was in order to appreciate its 
importance. It has already been remarked that up to that time the 
difference between the believing and the unbelieving Jew consisted 
mainly in this, that the former regarded Jesus of Nazareth as the 
Messiah already actually come, as the same who was to appear as 
Messiah, according to the promises and prophecies of the Old 
Testament, and that notwithstanding that his whole appearance, and 
particularly the manner of his death, presented so great a contrast 
to all that the common imagination expected the Messiah to be 
and to do. The belief in the resurrection of Jesus did away with 
that contradiction, and thus the most essential element in the 
apostle’s.conviction of the Messianic dignity of Jesus was, that he 
believed in him as the risen One (1 Cor. xv. 8). But the peculiar 
inward process through which the belief in Jesus, as the Messiah, 
had arisen in him, made his conception of the Son of God, which 
he now recognised Jesus as being, one of far wider meaning than 
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that of the other disciples. For these latter the belief in the 
resurrection, which removed the offence of the death of Christ, 
meant simply that there was a prospect of a second appearance of 
the risen One, and that then all that had remained unaccomplished 
at the first coming would be realized (Acts iii. 19 sg.). For. the 
apostle Paul, on the contrary, the death of the Messiah was in 
itself simply inconceivable, except by such a revolution in his 
Messianic consciousness as could not but produce the greatest 
effect in his whole view of Christianity. Everything that was 
national and Jewish in the Messianic idea (and this had been 
modified in the consciousness of the other apostles only by their 
changing the form of it and referring it to the second coming of 
Jesus) was at once removed from the consciousness of our apostle 
by the one fact of the death of Jesus. ‘ With this death everything 
that the Messiah might have been as a Jewish Messiah disappeared ; 
through his death, Jesus, as the Messiah, had died to Judaism, had 
been removed beyond his national connexion with it, and placed 
in a freer, more universal, and purely spiritual sphere, where the 
absolute importance which Judaism had claimed till then was at 
once obliterated. It is of this complete reversal of his Messianic 
consciousness, brought about by contemplation of the death. of 
Jesus, that the apostle speaks in a passage which is important in 
this connexion, and which finds an appropriate place here in the 
sense in which it was formerly explained, 2 Cor. v. 16. He says 
here, that since he began to live for Christ who died for him as 
for all, and who rose again, he knows no Christ xara odpxa any 
longer. This is equivalent to saying that from the moment when 
the full meaning of the death of Jesus burst upon him, he had 
renounced all the limitations of his Jewish stand-point, and of the 
Jewish Messianic ideas. The Jewish Messiah was to him a 
Messiah after the flesh ; as a Messiah who had not passed through 
death, he was not free from the carnality which only death, as the 
destruction of the flesh, can put away. The apostle therefore saw 
in the death of Christ the purification of the Messianic idea from 
all the sensuous elements which cleaved to it in Judaism, and its 
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elevation to the truly spiritual consciousness where Christ comes 
to be recognised as (that which he was to the apostle) the absolute 
principle of the spiritual life. The absolute importance which the 
person of Christ has for the apostle is the absoluteness of the 
Christian principle itself; the apostle feels that in his conception 
of the person of Christ he stands on a platform where he is in- 
finitely above Judaism, where he has passed far beyond all that is 
merely relative, limited, and finite in the Jewish religion, and has 
risen to the absolute religion. 

A further definition of the absoluteness of the principle of the 
Christian consciousness, as it is presented in the person of Christ 
himself, is this: that in this principle the apostle is conscious of the 
essential difference of the spirit from the flesh, of freedom from 
everything by which man is only outwardly affected, of the re- 
conciliation of man with God, and of man’s union with God. It 
is the same absolute character of the Christian consciousness which 
finds its expression in all these different relations. The term 
“spirit” is used by the apostle to denote the Christian consciousness. 
He asks the Galatians, who were wavering in their Christian faith 
(iii. 2), whether they had received the spirit by the works of the 
law, or by the faith that had been born in them of the preaching 
they had heard ; and if it were not the height of folly, having begun 
with the spirit to end with the flesh,—to relapse from Christianity 
the spiritual to Judaism the fleshly and material. The apostle 
refers the Galatians here to an immediate and undeniable fact of 
their Christian consciousness ; this is that which declares itself 
most immediately in the Christian, which indeed constitutes his 
Christian consciousness itself, that he has within him the spirit, 
an essentially spiritual principle, which forbids him to regard 
anything merely outward, sensuous, material, as in any way a 
condition of his salvation; that he is conscious of his immediate 
communion and union with God. Itisasa purely spiritual principle 
that the Christian consciousness, inasmuch as it proceeds upon a 
faith which rests on certainty of the divine grace, is the consciousness 
of the souship of God ; for all who are impelled by the spirit of God 
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are also sons of God; they do not receive a spirit of bondage, 
which could only work fear, but a spirit of adoption in which they 
cry, Abba, Father; the spirit itself witnesses with our spirit that 
we are children of God (Rom. viii. 14-16), ae. since the avevpa 
nav (ver. 16) is the same mavevya which, according to Gal. 1. 2, 
is itself one we have received, the spirit of God, as it is found 
expressed in our Christian consciousness, is at the same time so 
identical with the objective spirit’ of God (the spirit as the objective 
principle of the Christian consciousness), that this sonship of God 
rests on the testimony of both, and thus is no mere subjective 
assertion of our subjective Christian consciousness, but has, in the 
absolute self-existent spirit of God himself, its objective reality 
and absolute certainty. This cvppaprupeiv of the avro To rvetua 
with the zvetya nor, this identity of the spirit as it appears in 
us with the spirit as it is in God, is thus the highest expression 
for the absolute truth of that which the Christian consciousness 
asserts as its own immediate contents.’ 

The spirit, as principle of the Christian consciousness, is thus 
traced back to the objective spirit of God, and identified with it. 
The apostle takes up the same absolute stand-point in the passage 


1 Geist an sich. 

2 Gal. iv. 6 is exactly parallel to Rom. viii. 14; in the former passage we read, 
Because (6r: must be taken in this sense) ye are sons, God has sent out the spirit 
of his Son into your hearts; thus the sending of the spirit pre-supposes the vids 
eivat. This is to be explained simply by the relation of faith to the spirit, which 
is the principle of Christian consciousness. One becomes vids Geot at once 
through faith, but this is a merely abstract relation, and the concrete contents 
which it must have in the living reality of consciousness come only through 
the spirit, which is nothing else but the very principle of the Christian conscious- 
ness. The apostle purposely writes: éfameore:Aev 6 Oeds Td TVvEvpa Tod viod 
atrov, ver. 6, to correspond to é£aréoreiWev 6 Geds Tov vid atrov, ver. 4. What 
the first €£arocréAXewv is objectively as an objective historical fact, the second is 
subjectively ; the sending of the Son becomes an inward experience, experimen- 
tally a fact of consciousness, only through the spirit, in which alone does objec- 
tive Christianity become subjective. This subjective stage is indicated by the 
apostle by the addition eis ras xapdias tpav; and as this is merely the subjective 
experience corresponding to the fact expressed in that objective é£amooré\\eww, 
he calls the mvetvpa here very appropriately the mvetpa of the Son. The Christian 
consciousness, of which the spirit is the principle, is communicated by Christ 
himeelf, is Christ himself becoming inward. 
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1 Cor, iL 9 sg., where he expresses the infinity of the contents of 
his Christian consciousness in the words, “ what no eye hath seen, 
no ear hath heard, what has entered into no heart of man, that has 
God prepared for those who love him. (The viot @eov, Rom. viii. 
14; Gal. iv. 6.) But God hath revealed it to us by his spirit ; 
for the spirit searcheth all things, even the deep things of God. 
As what is human is known only to the spirit of a man that is in 
him, so only the spirit of God knows what is divine. But we have 
not received the spirit of the world, but the spirit from God, that 
we might know that which is given us by God.” The Christian 
consciousness is thus an essentially spiritual one; what speaks in 
it is the spirit, as the principle of it; for the divine, which is the 
contents of the Christian consciousness, must be what only the 
spirit can know. For it is the spirit that searches all things, and 
all searching and knowing as such, the more therefore in proportion 
as its contents are the absolute, the divine, can only take place by 
means of the spirit. And this spirit which knows the divine is 
the spirit from God, not merely the spirit which God has com- 
municated, but as the spirit of the Christian consciousness, iden- 
tical with the spirit of God himself, with that spirit, which, just 
as the human spirit is the principle of the human self-conscious- 
ness, is in God the principle of the divine self-consciousness. 
Thus in the unity of this spirit, the knowledge a man has of the 
contents of his Christian consciousness is the knowledge of God 
Himself. In his Christian consciousness as an essentially spiritual 
one, the Christian knows himself to be identical with the spirit of 
God; for only the spirit, the spirit of God, the absolute spirit, 
can know the divine contents of the Christian consciousness. On 
this high and absolute stand-point does the Christian stand in the 
contents of his Christian consciousness which God has revealed to 
him. It isa truly spiritual consciousness, a relation of spirit to 
spirit, where the absolute spirit of God, in becoming the principle 
of the Christian consciousness, opens itself up to the consciousness 
of man. 

Being in this sense spiritual, the Christian consciousness is also 
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absolutely free, absolved from all limits of finality, and unfolded to 
the full clearness of absolute self-consciousness. Now the Lord, 
says the apostle (2 Cor. iii. 17), the Lord as the contents and the 
principle of the Christian consciousness, is the spirit: but where 
the spirit of the Lord is, or the Lord as spirit, as principle of an 
essentially spiritual consciousness and life, there is liberty,—the 
liberty of self-consciousness. The apostle develops this idea in 
the passage we have named, in a connexion which asks for careful 
consideration. At the end of chapter ii. he was speaking joyously 
of the victorious issue of his apostolic activity, which the influence 
of his teaching seemed to render certain ; but in order to exclude 
everything subjective, as if he should praise himself, or ascribe too 
much to himself, he turns (chapter iii.) to the self-consciousness of 
the Corinthians themselves, which must attest the fruits of his 
activity, and where everything could be read as if in an Epistle. 
Here there is not merely something subjective, but something real 
and actual Here there is a result which cannot be denied ; yet 
even with regard to this work that he has wrought, the apostle is 
unwilling to dwell upon himself as the author of it. It is not he, 
who, as author, by his merely subjective activity, has brought this 
to pass; it is his work only in so far as he is a Ssaxovos xawvys 
SiaOnens. The personal is to be sunk entirely in the official, and 
here the apostle takes occasion, as against his Judaizing opponents, 
to discuss the nature of the xan Ssabyxn, and to show from it 
that the double dealing, reservation, and insincerity with which 
they charge him, are quite incompatible with the nature and prin- 
ciple of this :a6y«n, so that they cannot be the character of its 
Staxovos. As the principle of this Ssa0jxn is an absolute one, so 
the consciousness of a Ssaxovos of it cannot harbour any elements of 
disturbance or of restraint, or any limitation such as would destroy 
its absoluteness. The apostle shows that Christianity as the xaw7 
S:a6yxn is the absolute religion in contrast to the old, by the an- 
tithesis, verse 6, in which he develops the difference between the 
old religion and the new. The new religion is not letter, such as 
the old Sa@yj«n which was written upon tables of stone, but spirit, 
I 
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and so does not kill as the letter does, but makes alive. The 
apostle then argues from the glory on the face of Moses, as a 
symbol of the glory which even the old 8a@yxn possessed, how 
greatly the glory of this Ssaxovia tov mvevparos outshines all others. 
The Old Testament has indeed its own glory ; but if the two differ 
from each other, as letter does from spirit, and condemnation from 
justification, in the same proportion does the glory of the one differ 
from the glory of the other. Thus, so far as the glory of the old 
S:aOnxn had a real existence, it was not permanent, verse 10, on 
account of the glory of the new Sa@n«n which outshone it, for how 
could this be other than a far-exceeding glory (ei yap, verse 11) ? 
If that which was finite ‘and vanishing had its own glory, the glory 
of the abiding must be vastly greater. Since, then, he goes on, I 
have such hope that the glory of the new Sa6y«n is one which 
abides for the future, and will disclose itself more and more, I act 
quite freely and openly,’ and not like Moses, who put a veil on his 
face, to the effect that the Israelites did not see the end of that 
which came to an end according to its finite nature. As Moses, the 
apostle means, covered his shining countenance with a veil, the 
Israelites were unable to perceive how long the glory lasted which 
rested on his face, and which lasted only a certain time in each in- 
stance. This is the first reference of to réAos Tov KaTapyoupevor ; 
but in this expression the apostle points further to the finiteness 
of the old dispensation, of which the periodical splendour of the face 
of Moses was a symbol. The Israelites could not see the d0&a rov 
mpocarrov avtov, the catapyoupevn, and so could not know whether 
or not it still continued ; and in the same way the Israelites are 
not now aware that a Sva@7j«n, which was designed from the begin- 
ning to last only a certain time, has come to an end simply because 
the xan SiaOyen has appeared. What is characteristic of 
Mosaism is the opposite of that rappnava spoken of, verse 12. This 


1 sappnoia is here properly the freedom of self-consciousness, such as is pos- 
sible only from the Christian stand-point. As the principle of the Christian 
self-consciousness is the complete liberty of the spirit, nothing can remain before 
it concealed or confined, and thus all reserve and double-dealing is necessarily 
foreign to the Christian. It is clear that the apostle opposes this mappnaia to 
his opponents’ charges, as being the principle of his own conduct. 
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opposite is not, however, as the interpreters have incorrectly under- 
stood the passage, a tecte or even fraudulenter agere on Moses’ part, 
as if he had arranged intentionally to deceive the Israelites and to 
keep from them the true state of the case. Nor is it, as De Wette 
thinks, that he covered up the truth with symbols ; we must look 
on the matter from the stand-point of the Israelites in their posi- 
tion towards Moses, and then we shall see that the point is, that the 
finiteness of the old dca0«n was not recognised. That they had 
no idea of this finiteness,—this was the barrier in their conscious- 
ness, which, as long as it was unremoved, prevented them from 
being anything more than Jews. The step from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity could only be made by recognising that Judaism was merely 
a finite form. That the Jews did not recognise this, and that on 
this account their minds were sealed against Christianity, such was 
the «aduppa, the covering, the concealing veil which, as the apostle 
says still more plainly, verse 14, lay upon their consciousness as 
upon the face of Moses. They do not see the end ; their thoughts 
are become obtuse, for to this very day the same covering remains 
at the reading of the Old Testament, which, as long as it is not re- 
moved, prevents them from coming to perceive that the old S:a0 «en 
is at an end in Christ. Yes, to this very day a veil lies upon their 
hearts when Moses is read (and here, still more distinctly than in 
the foregoing, it is intimated in the words éwi TH avaryvocet, that 
this xaAvypa is only subjective, and is to be accounted for, not by 
that which is read, by the writings of the Old Testament, by Moses 
himself, but only by the subjective condition of those who read and 
hear these writings); but when they turn to the Lord, the veil will 
be taken away; and as soon as this takes place, everything that 
is needed will follow. The conversion to the Lord is the taking 
away of the veil, but the Lord whom one has after the veil is 
taken away is the spirit, and where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty. And hence he who stands on this platform and is a 
Sidxovos of this Ssa0yxn cannot but have that perfect freedom and 
unclouded self-consciousness which sets him far above all that was 
limited, concealed, and finite, in the stand-point of the old ScaOqxn. 
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And this, the apostle says, is true not only of me, the apostle, as the 
Svaxovos of this dua0n«n :—it is true generally of us all We have 
all of us in Christ the principle of spiritual freedom, of a conscious- 
ness released from all finite limits, from all dim and obstructing 
media. What Christ is to us objectively, as the object of our con- 
sciousness, as the dca which we see before us as in a glass, he is to 
become to us subjectively ; that which is now objective is to become 
identical with ourselves by our being changed into the same image 
from glory to glory. This cannot but be the case, since the trans-~ 
formation proceeds from the Lord, whose whole essence is spirit. 
The essence and principle of Christianity is thus defined here as 
simply spirit, and in what sense it is such is very clearly apparent 
from all those contrasts between the old Sva@jxn and the new. It 
is spirit, because in the consciousness of the man who stands upon 
this platform there is no barrier, no veil, nothing disturbing or ob- 
structing, nothing finite or transitory ; it is a consciousness clear 
and free within, and one with itself. Or the Lord is the spirit, 
for the principle of Christianity and of the Christian consciousness 
is, in one word, an absolute principle, in which everything else, as 
being merely relative and finite, naturally comes to an end. He 
who is at this stand-point is conscious of his freedom and of his 
own infinity ; he knows himself as the subject of all things, all 
things have their final reference to him, to his own self, which can 
never become a mere object for others; everything is for him, for 
he is above all. “All is yours,” says the apostle (1 Cor. 11 21), 
in order to awaken in the Corinthians a Christian self-regard 
which should make it impossible for them to surrender themselves 
to others, who would make them the mere puppets of their own 
sectarian egoism, “all is yours: whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to come ; 
all is yours; and you are Christ’s ; and Christ is God’s.” You then 
are the absolute subject, but only in that identity with Christ and 
God which is to the Christian the principle of his consciousness 
and of his life. At this point of absolute self-consciousness, the 
whole view of the world which the Christian has is a different one 
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from that of other men, because he can look at things only from 
the point of view of the absolute idea, the consciousness of whjch 
has been engendered in him by Christianity. The apostle shows 
this in 1 Cor. i. 19, and iii, 18. “If any man,” he says in the 
latter passage, “thinks himself wise in this world, let him become 
a fool, that he may be wise. For the wisdom of this world is folly 
before God.” From the stand-point of the Christian consciousness, 
wisdom and folly change places, What is wisdom is in fact folly ; 
what is folly is in fact wisdom. So great is the difference and the 
contrast in which the divine in Christianity stands to all that is 
human. They are related to each other as finite and infinite, as 
relative and absolute. At the stand-point of one contemplating 
the absolute, everything that is not the absolute itself, everything 
finite, whatever importance it may seem to have when regarded by 
itself, can appear no otherwise but in its finiteness and nothingness; 
while, on the contrary, to him who lives only in the finite, and has 
never learned to direct himself towards the absolute, the absolute 
does not exist at all; it is a sphere entirely closed to his 
consciousness; it is a thing altogether transcendent and incompre- 
hensible ; he can hold it for nothing but foolishness. This is the 
difference between the psychical and the pneumatical man; the 
psychical man does not receive into himself the spiritual, the divine, 
that which is the contents of the spiritual Christian consciousness, 
for to him it is foolishness; it transcends his consciousness, he can- 
not comprehend it, because it must be spiritually comprehended. 
The spiritual man, on the other hand, possesses the adequate form 
of comprehension for everything, but he himself is beyond the ade- 
quate comprehension of every one who is not himself spiritual (1 Cor. 
ii. 14, 15). This is the absolute superiority of the stand-point of 
the Christian consciousness. He who occupies the absolute stand- 
point possesses in it the absolute standard for everything that is 
merely relative ; but he who holds to the relative, the finite, will 
always remain in an inadequate relation to the absolute. In all 
this we have the explanation which the apostle himself has given 
us of the principle of his Christian consciousness. 


SECOND CHAPTER. 


THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION.—(1.) IN ITS NEGATIVE ASPECT : 


ew b a 9 ¥ 4 
0 avOpwrros ov StxatovTar e& Epywv vopov. 


THE Christian consciousness is, in its principle, as we have 
shown, an essentially spiritual one; the spirit which speaks in it 
is the spirit of God himself. Being a spiritual consciousness in 
this sense, it is further the consciousness of the sonship of God, 
of communion and union with God, of reconciliation with Him. 
Since, however, this reconciliation with God is, as the Christian 
idea of it implies, a thing that has had a beginning, the first question 
to be asked in order to a more definite understanding of the contents 
of the Christian consciousness is, how this reconciliation has been 
brought about. The answer to this question is found in the chief 
proposition of the Pauline doctrine,—that man is justified, not by 
works of the law, but by faith. In this antithesis of the Sicacoovvy 
e& Epywv vopov, and the Sicavoovvn éx miotews, the apostle’s 
doctrine moves through its essential momenta. In the conception 
Sixatocvvn, it has its roots in the soil of the Jewish religion, to 
which that conception belongs ; but in the peculiar Christian con- 
ception of faith, it departs from that religion, and takes up an 
attitude of decided opposition to it. These two conceptions are 
what we have first of all to consider in seeking to develop the 
Pauline doctrine. 

In the idea of Sccatoovvn, Judaism and Christianity have their 
point of meeting, a fact which of itself may show that the meaning 
of the term must be wider than the Jewish use of it, viz., righteous- 
ness as the statutory perfection of the citizen in the theocratic 
state, or, morality in its merely legal aspect. Inthe apostle Paul's 
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language Sccatocvvn is a conception applicable to both Judaism 
and Christianity, and must thus have a higher and more general 
meaning ; righteousness is not here a term of a particular religion, 
but of a universal one. By the expression Sccavocuvn, the apostle 
denotes that adequate relation towards God, to bring man into 
which is the highest task of religion. Religion is to make man 
blessed, to give him that {jv, that fw, which is so closely related 
to Sscatocvv”n. Man can become blessed only by having in 
himself that which is the condition of blessedness, and the con- 
ception of Sscavoovvn is in general just this moral conformation 
which is the condition of his blessedness, and therefore puts him 
in his right relation towards God. The expression denotes, broadly, 
the adequateness of the relation subsisting between God and man ; 
and since this adequateness can be realized only on the side of 
man, by man’s having in himself what answers to the idea of God, 
the word S:<atocvvn comes to have an almost entirely subjective 
meaning ; it signifies that condition of man which answers to the 
will of God, or his justification. Since however, this subjective 
element on man’s side has a real meaning only in so far as it 
answers to something objective, the word Sccasocuvvn is used 
further in a more definite sense to express this objective relation. 
Atxatocvvn is called Ssxavocvvn Ocod (Rom. i. 17, iii. 21, 22, x. 3, 
2 Cor. v.21). The genitive @cov does not signify the originator, 
so that the Sccavoovvn Geov would be the dcavocvyn which God 
gives ; if so, it would only refer to the Sscavocvvn ex Tictews ; it 
could not refer to Sscavocvvn generally (as in the passage Phil. iii. 
9, to which the interpreters who take @eov in this sense appeal, it 
is yet only Sicacoovvn é« miotews which is Sixatoouvn ex Qeod), 
the @eov can only be taken objectively ; the S:catoovvy Beov is 
that Svcavoovvn which is occupied with God, which can take its 
direction only towards God, and can be determined only by the 
idea of God, by that which God essentially is, and sets up as the 
absolute standard. In so far it may be said that the S:cacoovvy 
@cov is the righteousness which avails before God (compare with 
this, SicavodaOar evwrov Oeor, Rom. iii. 20; Sixacovcbar mapa Oce, 
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Gal. iii 11; Sinasov evar mapa t@ Oe@, Rom. ii. 13) or the 
integritas que Deo satisfacit, since what is to avail before God, and 
to be acknowledged by him as adequate, can be nothing but what 
is founded in his own being, and has its absolute basis in him the 
absolute! This Sccavocvvn @eov, then, is, generally speaking, the 
adequate relation founded in God’s own nature, in which, as the 
idea of religion requires, man has to stand towards God. There 
are two forms in which this conception may be realized It will 
be either Sccatoovvn e€ epywr vopou or Sixatoouvn ex rictews. Of 
the former, however, the apostle asserts that though it is theoreti- 
cally a possible form of the relation, yet it never exists in fact; 
that man ov Sixcavodras e& Epywv voyov, that it is not possible in 


1 Usteri (Entwicklung des Paulin. Lehrb., 4 Ausg. 89) explains d:xacoovvy 
@eov incorrectly. He says :—“ The righteousness which man seeks to achieve for 
himself is called idia (éun) Scxatoovwn, Rom, x. 3, Phil. iii. 9. The other 
righteousness is that which God imputes to men, which is given to men in the 
way which God has instituted, by his free gift. This righteousness is ov xara 
Ta epya par, but Swpedy xdpitt, ard Tov alrov €deov, and is therefore called 
Sixatocvwn é€x Oeov, Phil. iii. 9, or simply 8ixatoovwn Oeod, Rom. x. 3. The 
dixatorvvn Oeod being thus the righteousness (of men) which emanates from God, 
is also a manifestation of the divine nature (in men). And so the expression is 
used as indicating simply a divine attribute, to signify that God’s essence is both 
righteousness in itself, and the source of righteousness.” 

The conception 8:xatocvvn Ceod will not be properly understood unless we 
regard it as the general, which may appear in the form either of dixacoovwn é€ 
€pyov vopov, which is theoretically a possible form of the relation, or of dscacoovwn 
éx miotews. The dixatoovvn is the general which is implied in these two par- 
ticular forms of 8:xatoovrn, and in which these forms satisfy their own concep- 
tion. But, not to insist on this, the d:cacoovwn Seov cannot possibly be taken as 
an attribute of God. God manifests his righteousness in it, it is true, but that 
implies that man has that which places him in an adequate relation towards God. 
It is this relation which is called 8ixatoovwn Geovd. Now the dixatootvwn éx tric- 
Tews 18 an act of grace and not of righteousness (justice), and righteousness is not 
the attribute that would be spoken of in the connexion. The author speaks some- 
what differently, Neutest. Theol. 134. The genitive Geot might be taken as the 
genitive of the object: “the d:xacoovyn which is founded on the nature of God, 
or which avails before God ;” but the correct interpretation is to take it as the 
genitive of the subject, “the righteousness proceeding from God as its cause, or 
produced by God, i.e. the way in which God brings men into an adequate relation 
to himself, the way opened up by God for this purpose, or indeed, the new theory 
of justification which God has proclaimed.” He therefore asserts that d:catoovvn 
@Geov is not a general term, including both Judaism and Christianity, and to be 
divided into the two forms, the d:xacoovvyn é& Epyav and that éx micrews.—Editor. 
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this way to obtain justification, salvation, life, and all that makes 
up man’s highest welfare. This is the apostle’s distinct and per- 
petually recurring assertion. We have now to examine more 
closely what this assertion implies and means. 

Atxavocvvn é€ épyov vopov is the Jewish form of the Sicaso- 
cuvn Oeod, and is mediated by the law. The law is given to man 
simply that he should observe it and work it out in practice; and 
thus, the law being given and known, the way in which man can 
set himself in that adequate relation to God which answers to the 
idea of religion consists in that practical disposition which issues 
in active obedience, in keeping the commandments of the law. 
The law, the works of which are the épya voyou, is the law of 
Moses, and thus it is only in the domain of the Jewish religion as 
the religion of the law that the S.caroodvn é& Epywr vopov can be 
expected or attained. The moral law generally and the Mosaic 
law were not distinguished from each other in the apostle’s view, 
since the Mosaic Jaw in which God had declared his moral require- 
ments, was the most perfect expression of the moral law with 
which he was acquainted. Yet the heathen were not simply 
avouot to him: What the law aims at in general is the epyatecOar 
ro ayaOov, Rom. ii. 10. The law is first of all to bring home to 
man’s consciousness the good which he is to realize practically. Now 
it cannot be denied that it is possible for the heathen also to do 
right, and therefore they must be supposed to have at least some- 
thing analogous to the law. When the Gentiles, the apostle says, 
ii. 14, do by nature, without positive revelation, what the law 
commands, they are, without having any law, a law to themselves, 
whereby they practically prove that the essence of the law (this 
must be the sense of to épyov tov vopov; that which the law is 
abstractly, according to its fundamental contents, apart from the 
particular form in which it is expressed, as in the Old Testament ; 
the épya voyov in their unity) is written in their hearts, while 
their conscience bears witness at the same time with the thoughts 
which of themselves accuse and excuse each other. There is thus, 
as a standard of moral conduct, a natural law independent of all 
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positive revelation, manifesting itself'in conscience, to the truth of 
which the conscience bears witness. Hence if it had been possible 
at all to obtain the d:cacocdvn cov through the épya vopou, this 
road was not quite closed against the heathen. In their case also it 
was possible to obtain by the épyalecOua ro ayaOoy that blessed- 
ness in which religion recognises the aim of man in his relations 
Godward. But the dicasovcbas e& epywv vopov is not possible at 
all; there is no Sicavoovvn e& Epywv vopov, even where the law is 
declared with perfect clearness and impressiveness. On this 
negative proposition, first of all, the apostle’s doctrine of justifica- 
tion is based, and we have only to inquire in what way he arrives 
at it. What is the reason that no true Sucacoovvn @cov can be 
attained by any épya tod voyxov whatever; is the reason of this to 
be found in the law itself? We might almost be led to think so 
when we find the apostle saying, Gal. iii. 21, et €800 vépos 6 Suva- 
pevos Cworrotnoat, OvTwS Av ex vouou AY H Sixatocvvy. If, that is 
to say, such a Jaw were given in the Mosaic law as could itself 
give life or save, then righteousness would actually come by the 
law ; then it would be possible to be justified in the way of law, 
through works of law. But this is by no means the case; on 
the way of the law no righteousness is to be obtained (cf. 111. 10). 
Thus it is directly asserted here that the law ov duvarar fworouy- 
cat; but how can this be if it be promulgated by God, and given 
to men on purpose to Cworroncat? Do we not read, Gal. i. 12, 
‘O rrownoas auta Cnoeras ev avrois? Nor can the apostle find the 
reason of this ov duvacOar Gworroveiy in the nature of the law itself, 
for he recognises fully that the nature of the law is in itself spiritual 
and good. Oidapev yap Stu 0 vopos mvevpaTiKxos eotiv, Rom. vii. 14 
(cf. ver. 12: ware 6 pev vopos AyLos, Kal 7 EVTOAN ayia Kal Skala 
kat ayan). In any case, then, it was not the defectiveness or im- 
perfection of the law that produced the want, but on the contrary, 
the perfection of it, its spirituality, that it stands too far from him, 
and too high above him for man to be able to fulfil it. This may be 
regarded as a defect in the law, but, in order to decide how far the 
law itself is to blame, we must pass from the side of the law to the 
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side of man, and inquire into the nature of man in its relation to 
the law. This relation has already been suggested by the expres- 
sion used of the law, Rom. vii. 14, that it is wvevpatixos. If 
man’s nature were as spiritual as the law is spiritual, both would 
agree together, so that any contradiction between them would be 
out of the question. The spiritual purpose of the law would find 
itself naturally and completely fulfilled in the spiritual nature of 
man. But this harmony cannot take place, since man is not only 
spiritual, but carnal. In the flesh lies the reason why the vopos 
is not duvayevos Cworrornoat, as for its own part it might be. The 
apostle speaks, Rom. viii. 3, of the addvarov rod vépou ev @ nabever 
Sua THs capxos. The law’s inability, as things are, to effect what 
for its own part it might have effected, is due to this,—that the 
flesh crippled its power, that the strength of the law was broken 
against the opposition which the flesh presented; and so it appeared 
in this case only in its weakness and inability. As man then is 
not only spirit, but, on one side of his nature at least, is flesh also, 
and as the law, which is spiritual in its nature, cannot effect what 
for its part it might have effected, what takes place in man when 
the law comes to him with its demands is just that opposition by 
which his whole nature is brought into conflict with itself, in which 
the flesh lusts against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh ; 
and as soon as the flesh obtains the mastery, all those works appear 
which the apostle calls ra épya tis capxos, Gal. v.19 sg. The capt 
is in one word the seat and organ of duapria, and the wages of sin 
is death, Rom. vi. 23. Where sin is, death is also, as, even in the 
first man, death came into the world along with sin, Rom. v. 12. 
How then can the law make alive, when man, following the im- 
pulses of his nature, and entangled in sin, which is the natural ope- 
ration of the flesh, falls at once and entirely under the power of 
death? The law cannot but condemn what is opposite to the law 
in man, and so is worthy of condemnation. It must pronounce 
the verdict of death upon sin. Regarded in this light, the law is 
simply the ypaypya which kills, and its office is the d:axovia ris 
Kataxpicews, ToU Pavatov, 2 Cor. iii. 6 sg. If, however, we are to 
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understand aright this opposition which the law, originally and 
naturally life-giving, finds in the flesh of man, we must not take up 
too narrow an idea of what is meant by the flesh. Man is flesh, 
not only on one side of his nature; regarded according to his 
natural constitution he is flesh altogether. The spirit, which is 
the opposite of the flesh, has been imparted to man only through 
the grace that was given in Christ. Originally, then, he can have 
been nothing else but flesh. The flesh is therefore not merely the 
body with its bodily impulses, it is the sensuous principle which 
dominates the whole man in soul and body. Out of this arises 
sin in all the various aspects it assumes in human life, so that sin 
does not consist merely in the indulgence of bodily lusts and 
desires.’ In himself, as he is by nature, man is only TAPKLKOS or 
apuytKos (hence xara oupKa mepurateiv is, with our apostle, iden- 
tical with xara avOpwrov mepirateiv), he becomes rvevparixos 
when, through faith in the grace of God in Christ, he has received 
the spirit into himself as the principle of his Christian conscious- 
ness and life, cf. 1 Cor. ii. 14; iii. 1 sg. Thus it is very natural 
that while man has no épya vopov to point to, but in place of these 
only épya capkos, there can be no Sixatovabas e€ Epyov voyov. If 
the law be, as the apostle says, a voyos mvevparexos, then the whole 
relation of the law to man must bring to light that state of contra- 
diction between spirit and flesh in which the law is nothing but 
the condemnation of duaprtia as the operation of the capé, and can 
hold no other relation towards man but that of negation and hos- 
tility. But the Sumavodcbar e& Epywv vopou, as the apostle speaks 
of it, must be held to imply that épya voyov exist as well as épya 
capxos. And thus, though man be essentially flesh, yet there 
must be in him a spiritual principle which is at least analogous to 
the divine wvevua, and makes it possible for him not only cara 

1 In the Neutest. Theol. (and compare my observations, Theol. Jahrb. i. 83 
8q., Xiii. 301) it is asserted distinctly that according to the fundamental ideas of 
the Pauline anthropology the cap£ is the material body, which, however, is not 
conceived as inanimate, but as a being with life and peculiar impulses and powers 


inherent in it ; that thus the yvy7 proceeds from it, and also the vous or human 
aveupa, to be carefully distinguished from the divine mvedua. 
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cupxa trepuratetv, but to raise himself above the sphere of 
the cap& and of the advOpwiros capxixos or uytxos. This must 
indeed be the case; for if man had nothing spiritual in him by 
nature, he would not have even that natural receptivity which is 
necessary for the entrance of the spiritual element, to be communi- 
cated by God’s grace. If then there be épya vépyov, which. are 
essentially different from the épya ris capxos, how can it be main- 
tained at the same time that there is no such thing as Sucavocdvn 
e& Eoywv vouov? Though they be not perfectly adequate to the 
law, yet they must be of such a nature as to stand in no positive 
opposition to it, as the épya capxos do, but only in a position more 
or less inadequate. How then can it be said so nakedly that they 
have no justifying power, and stand in a merely negative relation 
to the Sucavocvvn Oeov? Yet this is the apostle’s assertion, and 
the reason for this assertion is, that the épya voyov cannot do away 
with the might of the duapréa which reigns in man’s capt. Thus, 
in this case also, the law can only condemn that which is sin; but 
the peculiarity of the apostle’s doctrine here is, that not only does 
the law pass the condemning verdict on the sin actually existing 
in contradiction to itself, but that it also brings sin to its full 
reality in man. The reason of the ov Sieavodcbas é& Epyov vopou 
is thus in the law itself after all. The negative part of the apostle’s 
doctrine of justification comes to a point in the proposition which 
sounds so paradoxical : 7 duvapus THs duaptias 6 vopos, 1 Cor. xv. 
56. What gives sin its power, its significance, and its reality— 
what makes it become that which it is, what makes it sin, is the 
law. How can this be? 

The answer to the question lies in the undeniable truth, that 
sin is what it is essentially and simply through man’s consciousness 
of it; where there is no consciousness of sin, there is no sin. Now 
the consciousness of sin comes by the law; for it is just the law 
that says to man what he is to do or not to do, and thus the law 
is to man the standard of his whole moral behaviour, to conform to 
it or not. This is what the apostle insists upon so emphatically 
in Rom. vii. At ver. 5, he says, “ As long as we were living the life 
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which is dominated by the flesh, the passions which lead to sins 
were active in our members, being stirred up by the law, in order 
to bear fruit for death.” Then at verse 7 he asks, “ What do I say 
then? is the law sin? certainly not, but I would not have known 
sin except through the law, and I would have known nothing of 
lust if the Jaw had not said, Thou shalt not covet. But sin, taking 
occasion therefrom, worked in me through the commandment 
the whole of lust, for without the law sin is dead. I lived once 
without the law, but when the commandment came, sin revived, 
and I fell into the power of death, and the commandment which 
was given for life, was found by me to be a thing leading to death. 
For sin, having thus taken its ‘occasion, misled me through the 
commandment, and by it slew me. The law indeed is holy, and 
the commandment is holy, just, and good. Did that which is 
good then become death to me? No, but sin; that it might appear 
how sin through that which is good works death to me, that sin 
through the commandment might appear as sinful as possible.” 
Vers, 7-13. 

Thus sin is dead or slumbers in the consciousness as long as 
the absence of consciousness of any law or prohibition precludes 
transgression ; so soon, however, as one knows what one may do or 
not do, sin begins at once to stir; it awakes, as it were, out of its 
slumber, one becomes aware of the possibility of doing what he 
should not do. With the knowledge of what is forbidden comes 
also the desire to do it; and if sin has once been committed, the 
consciousness cannot be wanting that through it one has fallen into 
the power of death, which the law makes the consequence of sin. 
In proportion, therefore, as the consciousness of sin is awakened 
through the law (Sa yap vouou eéemiyywows Gyaptias, Rom. 
iii. 20), sin itself reaches its reality, because sin exists essentially 
just in the consciousness that one has of it. Thus without the 
law there is no sin, and yet the law is not the cause of sin. The 
more the law brings home to a man the consciousness of sin, the 
less is a justification through the law, a SucasovcOas e& épywv vopou, 
possible. He feels only his antagonism to the law, or if he has 
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épya vopuou to show, he feels only the inadequate relation in which 
they still stand to the law; if the law can justify through épya 
vouou, it can only justify him whose épya voyuou are completely 
adequate to the law, and extend to all its commandments. But 
what does the moral consciousness say here, when it is brought to 
confront the law? All who seek to obtain justification in the way 
of épya vopou are under the curse, for it is written, “ Cursed is every 
one who does not keep all that is written in the book of the law 
to do it,” to carry it out in his acts. As long as the Jaw stands, 
therefore, no one can be justified before God, Gal. iii. 10. This is 
the testimony which every man’s moral consciousness bears to 
him, and it is confirmed by universal experience among heathens 
and Jews, as the apostle shows in the first chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans. But not only does the law awaken the consciousness 
of sin by saying to every man what sin is, and how much in what 
he does and leaves undone is simply sin, so that at no point in his. 
life does he stand in a perfectly adequate relation to the law, so 
that he never is what he ought to be; the law also computes what 
is or is not possible, and makes men aware of the impossibility of 
fulfilling it. The more it quickens the perceptions with regard 
to sin, the more does it weaken the consciousness of any power in 
the will, so that in respect to sin, knowledge and will stand to 
each other in an exactly inverse ratio. The apostle speaks of this 
in the same section of Romans, vii. 14; he describes the antagonism 
of the carnal man and the spiritual law; as carnal, man stands 
under the power of sin, is as it were sold under sin. “For what I 
do, I do not consciously, with the full consciousness of my freedom, 
for not what I will do I, but what I hate, that Ido. But if I do 
that which I would not, then I consent to the law that is good. 
But now it is not I who do it, but sin that dwellsin me. For I 
know that in me, that is, in my flesh, there dwells nothing good : for 
to will is present with me; but how to perform that which is good 
I find not. For not the good that I willdo I; but the evil that I will 
not, that do I.” Thus there reside in man two antagonistic laws. 
“T find the law that when I would do good, evil is present with me. 
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T delight in the law of God after the inward man: but I see 
another law, which in my members opposes the law of my spirit, 
and brings me into captivity to the law that is in my members. 
O wretched man that Iam! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” (from the body which is the actual seat of sin, 
because it is in it that the consequences of sin are accomplished, 
namely, death.) 

If the passage, vii. 7 sqq., be regarded in its whole connexion with 
what precedes and follows it, we can have no scruple in rejecting 
as quite erroneous the opinion of those who would understand the 
condition depicted by the apostle, vii. 14 sq., to be the condition of 
the regenerate. The contrast of the condition under the law and 
that under grace could not be expressed more forcibly than is done 
by the apostle, vil. 24, 25, and vil. 1. The apostle is here 
describing how the law in its bearing on the moral volitions and 
acts of man determines his self-consciousness. The highest state of 
mind man can reach, as long as he merely stands over against the 
law, is to recognise the good which the law prescribes, and to will 
to do it. But that he should never get past mere willing, that the 
possibility implied in willing never becomes a reality, that instead 
of the good he willed to do, he should do the evil which the law 
forbids, and which he himself does not will; this is the imperfec- 
tion and defect inherent in the condition under the law, and which 
cannot be explained but by assuming the presence of a power 
opposing man’s will in its recognition and desire of what is good. 
This power can only be in the flesh, which, as it directs itself only 
to the sensuous, is the principle of sin, and which enables the 
sin that dwells in man, and manifests itself through the flesh as 
its organ, to become a special power, determining the man’s whole 
actions. The apostle calls this power a law, inasmuch as that may 
be called a Jaw which underlies a constant tendency as its 
determining principle. There is thus a vdyos év tots pédeot, which, 
as the sensual impulses accomplish the results to which they 
exclusively tend, becomes a voyos duaptias; and there is a vopos 
Tov voos, & tendency determined by the rational principle, which is 
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opposed to the sensual. Thus, even in the state under the law, 
before man has received into himself by faith the divine svetya, 
there is, beside the cap, a higher and better principle which’ is 
spiritual in its nature. The apostle calls it reason, vods, to mark 
it as distinguished from the wvetua, which is the result of a com- 
munication from without, and as belonging to man’s own nature. 
It is the inward man (6 écw avOpwrros, ver. 22) in opposition to the 
outward or carnal man; it is the higher spiritual self-conscious- 
ness which is determined by reason, as opposed to the sensual 
consciousness, the determining principle of which is the capé.! 
This vovs becomes the voyos tov vdos which answers in so far to 
the vopos tov cov, as it is a spiritual principle, and, by its nature 
as such, cannot but recognise the law, which is also spiritual, feel 
itself one with that law, and make it the principle of its thought 
and will. But as this thought and will never grows to anything 
more than thought and will; does not realize itself in practice, the 
more man becomes conscious of his union with the law, the more does 
he grow conscious of his opposition to it. Taking the law up into 
his consciousness, and being thus aware of that Shall which his union 
‘with the law brings home to him, he finds that this is only to 
‘discover how far he stands below that Shall, and how little it is 
possible to him to fill up the gap within him between the Shall and 
the Am. - The whole being of the man is divided between two 
hostile powers which strive against each other; and the one is so 
greatly stronger than the other, that it might seem that this latter 
is only saved from extinction in order that the man, so divided and 
drawn to and fro in contrary directions, should feel the whole 
torture of the opposition and struggle with which he is fighting 
against himself. This is the difference between the vovs and the 
avevupa; the spiritual principle of the vovs can never be the 
invader and conqueror of the cap£; what it is, it is only 


1 This shows distinctly, as the author goes on to say, Neutest. Theol. i. 48, 
that the Pauline doctrine of sin is different from the Augustinian doctrine. In- 
the Theol. Jahrb. xiii. 29. 5 sgg., I have entered more fully into the relation of 
the Pauline doctrine of sin and ia to the Augustinian and the early Protestant 
doctrine.—Lditor. 
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potentially, and can never come to be actually.’ This is the con- 
dition in which man finds himself as long as he is under the law, 
it is a state of distraction, disunion, conflict;; an unhappy 
consciousness, in. which one longs for the redemption which can 
deliver from its torture. In this longing the man can do nothing 
but cry out, “O wretched man that I am! who will deliver me 
from the body of this death ; as for me, as I am in myself, I serve 
the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin.” Reason is 
the better principle in him, but the flesh is the predominant 
and ruling principle Man cannot emerge from this state of 
division and distraction so long as he is under the law, and the 
law itself is there, just to create in him the full consciousness of 
the division. But as soon as he becomes conscious of the enormity 
of the division, and begins to long for deliverance from it, he has 
in reality got past it, and the lower negative standpoint is now 
looked back upon and judged by a standard which only the 
superior standpoint has given. It is seen namely, and that from 
above, how the position under the law is that of a mere naked 
Shall, which can never be fused into union with the human con- 
sciousness in its entirety. We have therefore a right to say that 
no one ever felt so truly this disunion of man with himself—this 
division which prevails at the standpoint of the law—as the apostle, 
who, when he felt it, had already overcome it. In this respect the 
interpreters are right, who hold that the so-called gratia praeveniens 
has to be presupposed to Rom. vil. 15. Only in presentiment of 
the state of grace can one feel rightly what is wanting in the 


1 This is the difference between Rom. vii. 18 eg. and Gal. v. 17 eg. In the 
érOupeiy of the capé xara tov mvevparos and of the mvedua xara THs capkés, the 
mvevpa gains the victory just because it is the mvedpa. In the words, verse 17, iva 
pi d dy Oednre, etc., the apostle does not mean that the struggle is so undecided 
that no zrovety ensues at all, but only that this roeiy cannot take place save 
through the subjection of an opposing power. These two tendencies, impulses, 
principles, are at strife with each other, as if they only aimed to effect that you 
shall not do just what you wish to do. But if in this contest of the two prin- 
ciples, in which the victory is yet undecided, you give yourselves to be deter- 
mined by the wvevpa, and the mvevpa thus obtains the preponderance, then you 
will not only not fulfil that which the flesh desires,—you will also cease to stand 
under the law, you will have Christian freedom. 
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state of law.) A Sixatovcbas e& Epywv vopou, or an idia Sieato- 
cuvn, obtained through the fulfilling of the law (with regard to 
which only a {nrety, Suwxew, is possible, which must not grow to 
an opinion of actual legal righteousness, Rom. x. 3, ix. 30) has thus 
no existence, not only because the épya voyov which man has to 
point to are never fully adequate to the law, but still more because 
he can never feel the possibility of fulfilling the law,—can never 
know himself one with the law in the totality of his self-conscious- 
ness. vote e& Epywv voyou ov SixatwOjoetas Taca cape, Gal. ii 
16; Rom. iii. 20. If this union, this &seavwovvn tov Oeov, is ever 
to be reached, that can only be in a word, in this way: that the 
vous (which is the highest element in this stand-point, and in which 
nevertheless we only see its negativity) is changed into the 
arvevja. How this is brought about is the other side of the Pauline 
doctrine of justification. 


1 We are here supplied with a simple answer to the question how far the 
apostle is speaking in the first person at Rom. vii. 7 sqqg. He is speaking gener- 
ally, and what he says applies not only to himself, but to all who are in the same 
case. At the same time, only he himself is properly the subject, and he has to 
use the first person in speaking of himself, because no one had gone through the 
same experience before him. 


THIRD CHAPTER. 


THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION.—(2.) IN ITS POSITIVE ASPECT : 
6 avOpwrros SixaovTat ex TrioTEws. 


It is not in the way of the works of the law, it is only in the 
way of faith, that the true S:cavoovvn is to be realized. Faith is 
the indispensable and all-important element and condition of 
justification, as the apostle very clearly intimates in the passage 
Rom. i. 16, where he states the main proposition of the whole 
subsequent discussion in the words, “I am not ashamed of the 
gospel: for itis a power of God to salvation for every one that 
believes; both Jew and Gentile. For righteousness, the adequate 
moral relation to God, is manifested in it as one which goes from 
faith to faith, as it is written: The just shall live by faith.” The 
apostle thus regards faith as all-important; he cannot speak of 
righteousness, even at the very threshold of his Epistle, without 
at once declaring faith to be its essential element. The peculiar 
expression which he uses here is to be explained by the supreme 
importance which faith possessed to him. He says of the 
Sixatoctvn Qeou that it aroxadvmreras ex TioTEws Els TIoTLD, 1.6. 
it is manifested in the gospel as a righteousness which begins with 
faith and ends with faith, of which fatth is the beginning, middle, 
and end; the essential and pervading element of which is simply 
faith : cf. Rom. iii. 22, Sucacocvvn Ocov Sa rictews Incov Xpicroi, 
eis Taytas Kal émi Tavtas Tous mictevoytas.. Thus everything 
depends on faith; now what is faith? It comes externally from 


1 In this passage also the two prepositions only serve to add strength to the 
one conception. The addition of eis miorw to éx micrews is best illustrated by 
the passage 2 Cor. ii. 16: dap7 Gavdrov eis Gavarov, oopn Cans eis (wv. 
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hearing the preaching of the gospel (axon aiorews, Gal. iii. 2, 
5, Rom. x. 17), and thus it is primarily a recognition of the truth 
of the contents of the gospel, miotis rou evayyediov. Now as 
Christ is the essential contents of the gospel, this wréoris becomes 
mir "Incov Xpicrod, Gal. ii. 16, ae. the faith of which Christ 
is the object, or riots ev Xpiot@ Inoov, Gal. iii. 26, the faith which 
has in Christ the principle on which it rests. This wiotis is further 
defined as wriotis ev T@ aiparte avrov, Rom. iii. 25, since what faith 
apprehends in Christ as its proper object is the atoning death of 
Jesus. And here the apostle defines the contents of faith yet 
further, as muorevew emt Tov eyeipavta “Incovv, tov Kupiov quar, 
ék vexpav, Os TapeddOn Sia Ta TaparTapata nuav, KaimyepOn 81a. 
Tyv Sixaiwow nuaov, Rom. iv. 24,25. Thus the object of faith is 
narrowed stage by stage, and in proportion as this is done the faith 
grows more intense and inward. From theoretical assent it becomes 
@ practical trust in which the man’s deepest interests find expres- 
sion. This trust becomes in turn a certainty of conviction, in 
which what has once been taken up into the subjective conscious- 
ness, even though a mere representation or expectation has all the 
force of an immediate objective reality. Now this faith, awakened 
first by an external agency, but then proceeding to discover and to 
rest upon its own inward resources, has for its object the death of 
Jesus. How has'the death of Jesus come to occupy this position, 
and how does the S:catoovvn Oeov result from the direction of faith 
to this its object ? 

At the standpoint of the law, the S:catocvvn Qcov was sought to 
be attained through the works of the law; thus what the épya 
vouou sought to effect, but, being an iSta Svxacoovvn, could not, 
is now to be effected through faith as a dueatocdvn rov Qeov. 
Faith then must have what works had not. But faith does not of 
itself possess this mediating power; all that it is, it is only in 
virtue of the object to which it is directed. There must, there- 
fore, be something in the death of Jesus which qualifies faith to 
effect what the law with its works could not. This relation of the 
death of Jesus to the law is most explicitly stated by the apostle 
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in the passage, Gal. iii. 13, “Christ has bought us free from the 
curse of the law, in that he became a curse for us;:for it is written 
in the Scriptures, ‘Cursed is every one that hangs on a tree.” 
There is thus a curse in the death of Christ on the cross; this 
curse cannot have been incurred by Christ himself,—it must have 
been laid upon him. It is the curse of the law, for the result at 
which one arrives on the way of the S:casotcbas é& Epywv vepov is 
just this, that dao. é€ Epywv vopou eiaiv, vo katapav eioi, Gal. 
iii, 10, since man has not those épya vopov which he ought to 
have, and, instead of the righteousness of the law, has only sin, 
which the law can do nothing but condemn. It is this curse, then, 
which Christ has taken on himself, for he suffered the penalty 
which the law demanded for the sins of men, viz., death. By this 
men are bought free from the curse of the law; the demand which 
the law made upon them for penalty has been met, hence the law 
has now ceased to have any valid claim against them ; in respect 
of the law they are free. That principle which the law sets up as 
its ultimatum, that only 6 moinoas avra tnoeras ev avrois, and 
that thus every one who does not exactly observe all that the law 
prescribes, tov mroujoat avra, has fallen under the curse of the 
law—this principle has ceased to apply to them. Man is thus 
free from the curse of the law—the xatdpa tov vopou, the curse, 
the penalty, which the law denounced, or the curse of which the 
law was the cause, the objective ground of which resided in 
the law. This deliverance is given to men, only in so far as 
Christ has died for their sake; but if he died for their sake, 
then this mutual relation between him and them must come 
home to their consciousness, must be recognised by them. They 
must, in order to appropriate to themselves what he has done 
for them, feel that they are one with him. Faith is this relation ; 
only in faith in him, and in the death which he died for them 
upon the cross, are they free from the curse of the law. Faith is 
this union of man with Christ, by means of which the deliverance 
from the law which the death of Christ has effected, becomes his 
own deliverance from it. Here, however, something would seem 
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to be wanting in the logic of this theory. For though man be 
bought free from the curse of the law, all that is effected thereby 
is that-that demand is cancelled which the law made on them in 
respect of sins already committed. But does it follow from this 
that the law itself is done away? The law remains what it is, 
lt continues to be binding, the obligation to keep it can never 
cease, and every failure in the observance of it involves the same 
demand for penalty, the same curse; and so man remains under 
the curse of the law. How then can the apostle say that the law 
in itself is done away? This implies that the constant repetition 
of the law’s demands is met by the death of Christ being con- 
stantly set over against them, and constantly producing the same 
effect in respect of them. Thus if the death of Christ be really a 
deliverance for men, then its doing away with the law must be a 
doing away with it for ever, or as such. And that is so: what the 
law could not effect because of the constant failure to observe it, 
and indeed cannot possibly effect, that the death of Christ accom- 
plishes by doing away with the law; it accomplishes it without the 
law, but only in so far as it is the object of faith. How it is the 
object of faith can only be explained at a later stage in our dis- 
cussion. The question before us now is in what way it is the 
abolition of the curse which lies upon man because of the law. 
The chief passage in which the apostle expresses his views on this 
point is Rom. iii. 21-26, “Now is made manifest without the law 
the righteousness which avails before God, as it is attested by the 
law and the prophets, ze. that which is to be regarded as the con- 
dition of the adequate relation of man to God. This adequate 
relation is mediated by faith in Christ Jesus, so that all in general 
are merely such as believe, for there is no difference; all have 
sinned, and have nothing to glory of before God. They are 
justified freely through his grace through the redemption in Christ 
Jesus, whom God has set up as a propitiatory sacrifice through 
faith in his blood, for a proof of his righteousness, because he had 
passed over the sins that had been done before, in the long-suffering 
of God, for a proof, that is, of his righteousness at the present time, 
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that he might be just, and might justify him who is willing to be 
justified by: faith.” Here we have to distinguish two momenta 
which the apostle, in regarding the death of Jesus as an object of 
faith, keeps separate from, and opposes to each other. On the one 
hand, the redemption which is effected through the death of Jesus 
is an act of the free grace of God; sinners as they are, men can 
only be justified through the grace of God; but, on the other hand, 
there has been manifested in the death of Christ the righteousness 
of God, which cannot suffer sin to go unpunished. Redemption, 
which has been effected through the death of Jesus, is an act of 
grace, but with this qualification, that that death is a bloody 
sacrifice presented for the propitiation of God. In this sense the 
apostle calls the death of Jesus a iAacrnpiov, an atoning sacrifice, 
and that in order to prove God’s righteousness, which cannot but 
cause the guilt to be followed by the punishment of sin. This 
righteousness of God had therefore to be satisfied, and this was 
done by the penalty of sin being actually borne. De Wette 
justly remarks that this passage leads up to the Anselmic doctrine 
of justification ; but as for the view held by our apostle there is no 
reason here to travel beyond the idea of évdec£is, which does not 
imply that God requires such a sacrifice for the expiation of sins 
on his own account, in order to satisfy the claims of his own 
righteousness, but only that this was done for men to demonstrate 
his righteousness to them. Yet this distinction is seen ultimately 
to be unreal, for what God does can never be for the mere external 
purpose of an évdec£is,—it must have its objective ground in God’s 
own nature. Since it was inconsistent with the idea of the 
righteousness of God to leave sins unpunished that had been 
already committed, it was necessary that Christ should die for the 
punishment of the sins of men. Yet this is not to say that the 
obstacle to the forgiveness of men’s sins which was to be removed 
by Christ’s death was actually and essentially in God’s nature, in 
his penal judgment, or his wrath against men. It was not that 
God himself is to be appeased ; and though the apostle speaks of a 
reconciliation, a caraddXayn, & KaTaddaTec Oat, the reconciliation 
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that he speaks of is not such a one as should have brought about 
a change of disposition towards man in God himself. We have 
received the reconciliation, says the apostle, Rom. v. 10, 11; though 
éyOpot dvres, we have been reconciled to God through the death of 
his Son. This éyOpot dvres must be understood rather of men’s 
enmity against God than of God’s enmity against men,—of that 
éyOpa eis @eov which has its seat in the dpovnua THs capxos, 
Rom. viii. 7. Of course the death of Christ must have some 
reference to the righteousness of God, and what it was in this 
aspect may be said to have been the removal of the wrath of God, 
Rom. v. 9, and in so far a reconciliation of God with men; but 
here, however, we must remember that it is God Himself who is 
the reconciler, who brings about the reconciliation of men with 
himself through Christ, @cos év Xpioct@ Koopov Katadraccav 
éaur@, 2 Cor. v.19. This implies the gracious disposition of God 
towards men as the condition without which the whole transaction 
would not have taken place, and on which alone it was possible 
for them to enter on a new relation towards him. Thus it rests 
entirely with men to cease from their enmity against God, and to 
allow that disposition with which God has always regarded them, 
and which he has actually proved through the death of Christ, to 
pass over into their minds; or since God by His gracious and con- 
ciliatory disposition has reconciled the world to Himself in Christ, 
to let themselves be actually reconciled to Him. The catadrayn 
is nothing but the manifestation of the grace of God for men’s 
acceptance. By their acceptance of it they enter upon a relation 
towards him where there is eipyvn mpos tov Qeov, and all enmity 
between the two parties has disappeared. Here we may already 
discern the relation which those two elements bear to each other, 
which are distinguished in the passage Rom. ili 21-26, as the 
opposite aspects of the death of Christ, viz, righteousness and 
grace. The death of Jesus is to be regarded in the light of the 
Divine justice as having to do with a matter of guilt and penalty, 
yet this is merely the outside of the affair; the merely judicial 
aspect pertaining to the sphere of law where that justice which is 
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based upon the law which God himself has given dare not be 
violated. The inward motive, however, of the provision made by 
God in the death of Jesus, that element in it in which God's 
essential nature is most distinctly revealed, is the grace of God 
(n avrod yapis, Rom. iii. 24). This factor predominates so greatly 
over the other, that even the strong claim which God’s justice puts 
forth in the death of Jesus may be regarded as simply a result of 
his grace. The évdeckis of his S:xacoovvn in the death of Jesus 
could never have taken place had he not, before he showed him- 
self the just one, already been the gracious one, who gave the 
greatest proof of his graciousness in this, that so far as the penalty 
of sin had to be enforced in order to give his justice what it 
claimed, he desired it to be enforced not in men themselves, but in 
another for them. This leads us from the idea of satisfaction to 
the intimately related idea of substitution. The satisfaction which 
has met the divine justice in the death of Jesus could not have 
taken place without the grace of God; and so intimately is the 
idea of grace which gives rise to this whole process related to that 
of substitution, that the one preposition vITép stands for both ideas, 
denoting both that which is done for men and that which is done 
in the place of men. On the one hand, what is done for men, in 
their interest, is done merely to make them partakers of the 
benefit of the grace of God. And it is truly remarked that the 
preposition wep does not of itself imply the idea of substitution, 
and that that other meaning, in which the death of Jesus is 
represented as having been for men, in their interest, is predomi- 
nant, On the other hand, however, it is also certain that the idea 
of substitution cannot be dissevered from that one; the preposi- 
tion vzrep, which is so much used in this connexion, contains both 
these ideas constantly passing over into each other, and present in 
each other. In the passage Rom. v. 6, it is said “Christ died when 
we were yet weak” (without value or importance, without any of 
those qualities which can determine another to do something for 
one; it is thus that acOevets must be understood in distinction 
from Sicatos and aya6os, and in opposition to SacarwOdvres, ver. 9, 
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since, in their character as SucavwOevres they have in themselves 
something that gives them importance in God’s sight) ; hardly does 
one die for a just man, for a good man (such a one as is more than 
Sixavos, who has won the love of others through his amiable 
qualities) one might dare to die more readily than for another, but 
God proves his love to us in this, that when we were still sinners, 
Christ died for us. Here and in many similar passages the 
atroOaveiv wep is merely a dying in the interests of others; but 
in the passages Rom. iv. 25, wapedd0n Sia Ta TapaTTapata Hyon ; 
Gal. i. 4, rod Sovtos éavtov rept Tav duaptiov nav; Rom. viii. 3, 
Tept duaprias KaTeKpLve TH dpaptiap ev ™ capxi; 1 Cor. xv. 3, 
Xpwctos arebavey wep trav dpaptiav nav; 2 Cor. v. 15, els vrep 
Tavtov améavev, apa ot Tavtes améOavov, Kai uTép TayTav 
arrBavev, iva ot Sevres punners Eavtois Cow, GNXa TO UTrep avTaV 
atoBavévts kai eyepOevrt, the idea of substitution cannot certainly 
be rejected as out of place. If Christ died because of sin (éa, 
qept, virep), that is, from a cause which lay in the sins of men, 
inasmuch as death is the necessary penalty of sin, then he bore in 
his death that penalty which men had incurred through the guilt 
of their sin, and so should have borne themselves. He died then 
not merely for them, but also in their place, as the one instead of 
the many, who; just because he died for them and took their place, 
did not actually die themselves, but are regarded as having died in 
him their substitute. This comes out most clearly in the passage 
2 Cor. v. 14, where, from the proposition ef urep wavrev amébaver, 
the apostle at once draws.the conclusion, dpa ot wavres amréBavov. 
This is not the spiritual death of which the apostle speaks, Rom. 
vi. 2, nor a mere ought-to-die; it is simply said that what is true 
of one is true of all, just because (as the article shows) these 
are the zayres, those, namely, whose place the one has taken. 
Only if he died instead of them, and for them, have they also died. 
Only the one has actually died, but they are all contained in him 
ideally ; if not really, yet essentially ; and for his sake who died in 
their place and for them, they may all be regarded as dead them- 
selves, The idea of substitution implies two things, first, that 
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the one who is to take the place of many others, and to be counted 
for them, is the same as they are; and’secondly, that he possesses 
something which they have not; that, namely, the lack of which 
makes it necessary that he should represent them. If Christ has 
died for the sins of men, then he must have been without sin 
himself, in order that his death, which could not be a sacrifice on 
his own account, might avail as the penalty of the sins of others. 
Thus it is merely the development of the idea of substitution 
found at 2 Cor. v. 14, where the apostle says, ver. 21, that God 
made him who knew of no sin, who did not know from his own 
self-consciousness what sin was, to be sin for us, that is, to be an 
object of sin, and therewith one in whom sin is to be punished. 
But in order that he might thus represent the sins of men in him- 
self, it was necessary for him to be a man like the men whose 
place he was to take; only in one point which was common to 
them all, he could not be like them, namely, in sin. Thus though 
he had a capé, yet since the cap£ of all men is a cap£ dyaprias, 
his cap£ could only be a cyolwpa capKos dpuaprias, Rom. viii. 3. 
Thus he was not quite as they were, but only similar to them; 
with all his identity with them, he had this essential difference 
from them, that his cap£ was not, like the cap£ of all other men, 
the seat of sin. This being a difference between him and them, 
the difference was done away and changed into perfect unity; 
through his becoming what they were, duapria, they became free 
from dyaptia, from the penalty of sin. This was the negative 
condition of the Sicarocvvn Beov. God made him dyapria that 
we might become Sceaoovvn Ocod ev autre, that which it is 
necessary for us to be in order to stand in that relation to God 
which is adequate to the idea of God. Thus by one man’s 
satisfying justice on behalf of all men, a justification was attained 
which sets men free from death, and makes them partakers of life. 
Through the obedience of one many were made righteous, 2 Cor. 
v. 21, Rom. v. 18, 19.2 


1 The author discusses at page 164, and more at length in his Neutest. Theol. 
166, sqq. (cf. also my observations, Theol. Jahrb. 1. 87, 8g.) another effect of 
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This Sccatocvvn yivecOar or Sixatos KabictacGat, which is equi- 
valent to dicavovcOa, brings us back again to the conception of 
faith. Since faith is the subjective condition on which alone men 
can enter into the relation these words denote, the result of the 
foregoing is to confirm the proposition drt ov Siatodras avOpwrros 
ée€ Epywv vopov, eav pn Sia wictews "Inood Xpiotod, Gal. ii 16. 
Faith is subjectively what grace is objectively (the object of faith 
is indeed just the grace of God which has appeared in Christ), and 
thus grace is the objective principle of the Pauline doctrine of 
justification. Everything here depends on grace, as being the 
outcome of the divine love, which is the primary cause of the work 
of redemption in God’s own nature, Rom. iii. 24, v. 8. We are 
Sixcatovpevor Swpedy TH avtov xapitt, and the antithesis between 
Sixastovobat éx wiorews and the Sicacocdvyn vepov consists just in 
this, that the former is done freely through grace alone. For if 
there be a righteousness of the law which it is possible to attain 
through works of the law, then Christ has died in vain, Gal ii 21, 
because the grace which his death has purchased would then be 
completely superfluous. There would then be no need of it, because 
the Scaacoovvn d.a vopou proceeds on the directly opposite principle, 
that as the apostle says, Rom. iv. 4, r@ épyalopevp 6 pucbos ov 
AovyiteTat KaTa yapwv, adda Kata opeiAnpa. That which comes 
about xara odetAnua, from indebtedness, is the opposite of what 
comes about xara yapw or Swpeay; the former is what a man has 
a right to claim, since it is nothing but an effect, arising from, and 
implicitly contained in, a cause which is present in ourselves. 
Here effect follows cause of necessity and without external inter- 
vention. He who has the épya vopou receives the Sicacocvvn Kata 
vowov by the same law by which the workman receives wages 
proportioned to his labour. With the SicavodcOar éx tictews, 
however, the case is entirely different; the one is related to the 
other as AovyierOar and ov royitecOar. In the case of the épya- 
terPar and the consequent SicasovcOar e& epyov vopov, there can 


the death of Christ, viz. that in his body, the cap, and with it the sin which 
resides in the oap&, is destroyed in its principle. 
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be no question of any AoyifecOas; but there is this in the case 
of SixacovcOas ex wictews. Faith itself AoyiLerar eis Sicacoavyny, 
namely, ro wn epyatopev, who does not hold to épya, muorevovre 
- §€ emt rov Suxavovvra tov aceBn, Rom. iv. 5. The one dccarovebas 
is thus related to the other as the mere representation and sup- 
_ position of a thing to the truth of the thing itself. Thus starting 
from the Sixavovebas e€ Epywr, faith would require, first of all, to 
overcome the contradiction that the godless, the unjust, is held for 
just ; that he, who in himself is unjust, is yet just. This is the 
proper contents of faith, through which dimasotcAac becomes a 
Sixavovobar ex wiotews. He who is to be justified by faith must 
first of all believe that this is so, and since the objective truth of 
justification consists in this, that what the justified person is to his 
own consciousness, he is also in the consciousness of God, in the 
judgment of God concerning him, in which the justifying act takes 
place, it must be a fact in the consciousness of God that he who in 
himself is unjust, is yet just. The Pauline doctrine of justification 
appears here in its greatest hardness. It supposes as actually 
existing what does not actually exist; its SicavovcOar is not an 
actual being just, but a mere being held or being declared just, and 
faith, as the principle of this d:casoveOan, is thus the imagination 
arrived at in looking to Christ, that what really is not, yet is. 

If this be so, then the Sicacovebar ex mictews certainly affords 
no occasion whatever for a xavynyua such as there might be in the 
case of Sixaovabar e& Epywv, Rom. iv. 2; indeed man has nothing 
in himself at all that could set him in the adequate relation to 
God which is required in order to SccaovoOas; for how is it 
possible that faith as a mere opinion that a thing is as it should 
be, although it is in fact the very opposite, could have any influence 
whatever to procure such a relation? We are here at the extreme 
point where faith in this merely putative sense, as a thing devoid 
of contents, seems destitute of all reality, and where at the same 
time it becomes clearly apparent, that if faith is to be the principle 
of SccacovcGas, it must contain in itself those definite contents 
without which it can have no reality. Whence then is faith to 
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draw these contents? When the apostle says, Rom. iv. 5, that to 
the muctevwv emi tov Sixawoivra Tov aceBn royileras 7 micTIs 
avrov cis Sucavocbvny, he regards the faith which is imputed for 
righteousness as itself the Sscaroovvn, as itself the subjective con- 
dition of SsaavovocGar. Faith is dSccacocvvn, or the moral quality 
which, when it is present, enables man to come into that adequate 
relation towards God which the idea of dscavovcBas represents. 
The moral element of faith can only consist in this, that the 
believer (not as Riickert observes on Rom. iv. 5, though he is not 
righteous yet, yet has the wish to become so, a consideration which 
is out of place here, but) believes the S:casov tov acef7 in this 
very point, that the aceP7s is no longer an ageBys, but a Sieasos. 
But how can he believe this without being at the same time 
conscious of the foundation on which this faith rests? The 
foundation on which this faith rests can only be Christ. While 
the believer makes Christ the contents of his faith, the 
aiotts Which was reckoned for Scatoovvn, or the Sicacocvvyn 
which consists in nothing but miotis, the Sicavoovvn which 
faith does not realize but only takes for granted, and which is 
therefore only an imagined S:cavocvvn, is turned into a real one. 
For it is impossible to believe in Christ without knowing one’s- 
self one with him, and in this conscious unity with him, being 
aware of that which is the proper object of faith in Christ, as an 
immanent determination of one’s own consciousness, 

Faith is therefore counted for righteousness to those who believe 
in him who raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead; and in the 
faith in God as the raiser up of Jesus, there is implicitly con- 
tained faith in Jesus himself, as the one who was delivered for 
our sins, and raised again for our justification, Rom. iv. 24, 25. 
While believing in him we know at the same time that we are one 
with him and we become in him the dccacocvvn Geo, 2 Cor.v. 21, the 
Sixatoovvn which he is made to us of God, 1 Cor. i 30. His 
death is the cause why we, being now free from all the guilt of 
sin, can be the same as he is, without sin, and being in this sense 
righteous, are able to stand in the same adequate relation towards 
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God, in which he stands towards him. It follows, however, from 
his death, that our faith in him brings us not merely this negative 
righteousness, consisting in freedom from the guilt of sin; he is 
also a Sixaiwpa eis wavtas avOpwrors eis Sucatwow Cans (Rom. 
v.18). As he shows himself righteous in his death, so his death is 
for all men the ground of a justification which leads to life. For 
as in the disobedience of the one man, the many who have their 
unity in him became sinners, so through the obedience of the one 
man, the many who have their unity in him are made righteous. 
In his obedience, in which he himself appeared as Sé«azos, they 
themselves become Séxacoe in virtue of their faith in him ; such, 
namely, as have in themselves the subjective condition of the 
adequate relation between man and God. In that negative aspect 
the liberation of men from the guilt and penalty of sin has removed 
everything that might have proved to men the cause of wrong 
relations towards God. There is, as the apostle says, Rom. viii. 1, 
nothing subject to condemnation in those who are in Christ Jesus ; 
all who stand in communion with Christ, who have become one 
with him in faith, are, as justified persons, no longer subject to the 
divine sentence of condemnation. But not only have they in 
themselves this negative righteousness ; they are positively, through 
a principle that has become immanent in them, placed in an 
adequate relation towards God. What renders the S:catoovyn dca 
youou impossible, is that the law, though in itself spiritual, could 
not take up its place in man as spiritual, and thus become a unity 
with him. Now, however, what man takes up into himself through 
faith in Christ, as the mediating agency of his justification, is the 
vopos Tov TvevpaTos THS was ev Xpiota "Incov. The law of the 
spirit (that is, the spirit as the principle which determines the 
whole direction of the man, the principle of the Christian con- 
sciousness as the vital principle of those who believe in Christ, 
and find in him alone the principle of their spiritual life) has 
made me free, the apostle says in the same passage, from the law 
of sin and death, from the power they have as a dominating 
principle. For what was impossible through the law because it 
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was too weak through the flesh, God has done by sending his Son 
in the likeness of the flesh of sin, and on account of sin, con- 
demning sin in the flesh, that that which, according to the law, is 
accounted righteous, as the act which is highest, and which 
corresponds to the idea of righteousness or morality, might be 
realized in us, inasmuch as we walk not according to the flesh, but 
according to the spirit. For those who are after the flesh think 
only fleshly things, but they who are after the spirit think spiritual 
things. The voyos tov mvevparos, as the apostle here designates 
the principle of the Christian consciousness, distinguishing it both 
from the youos @cov which one serves only with the practically 
impotent vovs, and from the voyos duaptias, which comes out 
through the cap£, is the highest expression for the Pauline con- 
ception of justification, the Sicarotcbat ex miotews in its opposi- 
tion to the Sieasotabar e& Epywv voyov. There must be miotis 
before there can be zvevya, yet wiorts is only the form of which 
avevma is the contents ; it is only in the wvevua that aioris be- 
comes the living reality of the Christian consciousness, informed 
with its positive contents. It is in the wvevpa, therefore, that the 
whole process of justification, as the apostle traces its development 
through its different stages, is at last completed. The true 
Christian S:cavovc Oar is no longer a Sixavodvcbat ex Triotews in the 
sense in which miotis Aoyikeras els Suxacoovvny to the morevov 
ert tov Sikavovvtra tov ace, in which case the relation of the 
person justified to God rests on a merely imaginary Scxacocvvn, 
since, though essentially an aceB8ns, he is regarded by the duxcarcav 
as a Sicacos, and pronounced to be Sicacos. On the contrary, it is 
a true and real S:acovc@az, because in the vepos tov avevparos, in 
the avevya as the principle which determines his whole conscious- 
ness and life, he is truly and actually placed in the relation to God 
which is adequate to the idea of God. The relation which, in the 
case of faith imputed for mghteousness, was a merely outward 
one, has now by meaus of the zrvevua, in which God communicates 
his spirit to man, and in which he dwells in man as the spirit 
of Christ, become a truly inward one, Rom. viii. 9. Itis now a 
L 
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relation of spirit to spirit, in which the spirit, as the principle 
of the subjective consciousness, is drawn into union with the 
spirit of God, as the spirit of Christ which is its objective basis. 
The Sccatwua tov vopov, the moral contents of the law as the 
moral self-determination of man, is fulfilled and realized in this, 
that the justified persons walk, not according to the flesh, but 
according tothe spirit. This walking according to the spirit is not 
indeed that éupevew ev race Tois yeypappevous ev TO BiBrip Tov 
yomov, Tov Trowjoas avra, Gal. iii. 10 ; for that remains even in this 
case a demand which can never be satisfied ; but in place of this 
merely quantitative fulfilment of the law, there has come the 
qualitative fulfilment ; the spirit is the principle of the fulfilment 
of the law or of moral conduct, and the spirit, the totality of dis- 
position, contains in itself also the totality of the law, the dicatopa 
Tov vopov. The dixatwpa tov vouov which is thus satisfied is the 
Sixatoovvn Bcov realized in man, and this Satoovvn is also fwm, 
for the voyos tov awvevparos is the vopos Tov mvevpatos THS wns 
ev Xpict@ Inco, and the spirit of God who dwells in us as the 
spirit of Christ is as the wvevya, Cw Sia Suxacocvvnv. Where 
Sixatocuvn is, there is also wn, because the principle of the one as 
well as of the other is the divine spirit which has come to reside 
in man as the principle of his Christian consciousness and life. 
Thus, though the body still carries in itself, that is, in the cap, the 
principle of sin, and is consequently subject to the power of death, 
yet in the spirit the man has in himself the principle of life; the 
spirit which dwells in him, the spirit of him who raised up Jesus 
from the dead, and will penetrate what of him is mortal more and 
more with the power of life, Rom. viii 10,11. Thus that Sdcasos 
ex twiatews Cnoerat, in which the apostle concentrates his whole 
doctrine of justification, has now become a truth and a reality. 
All that he says in the same connexion, Rom. viii. 12-17, of the 
spirit of the sonship of God, which makes itself heard in the 
Christian consciousness, is simply the definition of that highest 
stage, in which the whole proeess of justification comes to its 
completion and passes into the living reality of the immanent 
Christian consciousness, 
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Thus the spirit is the element in which God and man are 
related to each other as spirit to spirit, and where they are one 
with each other in the unity of the spirit. But this union of man 
with God, in which the essence of justification consists, is only pos- 
sible on the condition of faith. The spirit is indeed the true and 
living medium of the union of man with God; yet it must not be 
forgotten that since we only receive the spirit on the ground of 
faith, the essential element of justification is nothing but faith, and 
that the bond of union, in which justification consists, is formed by 
faith only, being here the union of the man with Christ. Faith of 
itself transfers the man from his former condition into a totally diffe- 
rent one—into a new circle of tasks and duties. We see this in the 
Epistle to the Romans. The apostle describes the life of justification 
in its highest stage, viii 1-17, but before this he has deduced from 
the conception of SiasodcOas ex rictews, and of the divine grace 
which is given in faith, Rom. v., the manner in which the union of 
man with Christ which faith has formed is to realize itself in prac- 
tice, Rom. vi. What faith in Christ lays hold of first of all is the 
grace of God reconciling men to himself in the death of his Son, 
and not imputing their trespasses to them, Rom. v. 10, 2 Cor. v. 19. 
‘But where grace is, there the law is no longer; throughout the whole 
domain of grace there is an end to every claim the law could make. 
If we be under grace, says the apostle, Rom. vi. 14,15, we are no more 
under law; law and grace are mutually exclusive of each other, 
Gal. ii. 21. Now if this be the relation between law and grace, if 
grace have so much the predominance over the law as to abolish 
the law altogether by grace, and render null and void all claims 
which it could make on account of-the guilt of sin, then it appears 
that sin is not such a serious affair, and why should a man not sin 
if he be certain that grace is stronger than the law and sin? The 
apostle takes up this question, Rom. vi. 1, and shows, first, that his 
doctrine of justification is not open to the charge of allowing licence 
to sin; and then, that the justification which he teaches kills and 
extirpates sin from its very roots. The law is indeed abolished 
‘by grace, but grace has faith as its essential condition, and faith 
places a man in sucha state of union with Christ, that what is true 
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of Christ must also be true of him who has faith in him. In the 
fellowship with Christ’s life and death which faith procures, sin is 
put an end to in two ways: first, the death of the cap€£ is also the 
death of sin; and, second, iz the new life to which he who has died 
with Christ must rise in virtue of his union with him, sin can find 
no place. All who are baptized into Jesus Christ, says the apostle, 
Rom. vi. 3, are baptized into his death; they are, therefore, buried 
with him through baptism into death, that as Christ has been raised 
up from the dead through the glory of the Father, so they also 
should walk in a new life. For if they be grown together with 
him in the likeness of his death, they will be one with him in his 
resurrection. The first of these two points, the being dead with 
Christ, is then further defined, verse 6; for we know that our old 
man is crucified with Christ, that the body of sin should be de- 
stroyed, so that we should no more serve sin, for he that is dead is 
absolved from sin. In order to apprehend correctly this latter 
proposition which embodies the general truth, on which the apostle’s 
argument proceeds, we have to remember how he regards the oap£ 
as the principle and the seat of sin. It is through his capf, 
his physical nature, that man is subject to sin and death. This 
dominion of sin and death can last only so long as the cap£ is 
vitally active and capable of asserting itself As soon as it is 
dead, man is free from its dominion over him, and absolved from 
the claim which it makes on him; if in the death of the cap£ he 
himself has died to the capé, then he has discharged his debt to it ; 
not only is he free from it, but he has, as it were, formally and 
judicially cleared off scores with it, so that he stands over against 
it as a Sieazos, a justified person. The apostle expresses this relation 
by the phrase, deS:catwrat amo THs duaptias. The cap£, however, 
is dead, or the man in the cap€ has died to it, because he has died 
with Christ ; for Christ is crucified for this purpose, that the body 
of sin might be destroyed, Rom. vi. 6. Inasmuch as he died, he 
died unto sin, in reference to sin, Rom. vi. 10, since he condemned 
sin in the flesh. Through the surrender of his body to crucifixion 
he took from sin the power which it possessed in the sinful body. 
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Now from this the apostle draws the immediate inference that he 
who believes in Christ cannot, being dead, live in respect to sin, or 
in the service of sin, ver.11. “Thus do you also regard yourselves, 
that you are dead for sin; let not sin therefore reign in your mortal 
body (the physical mortality of which ought to symbolize to you that 
other mortality, that it is already vexpov +7 duaptia), so that you 
should obey the lusts thereof. Nor do you yield your members as 
instruments of unrighteousness unto sin, for sin will not or cannot 
have power to rule over you, because you stand no longer under 
the law, but under grace.” He, then, who is dead to sin, is also 
dead to the law, Rom. vii. 4, for this simple reason, that the law 
can reign only so long as sin reigns; for only under the rule of the 
law does sin develop its whole power, Rom. vii. 5. Thus the law 
itself seemed to call forth sin just in order that, in the guilt and 
punishment of sin it might appear in its whole power over man 
(hence there was at last nothing for it but to die to the law through 
the law, since it stood self-condemned in its insufficiency for man’s 
salvation, Gal. ii.19). A further reason why he who is dead to sin is 
dead to the law also is, that he who has died to sin can have died to 
it only in one way, viz., that Christ in his crucified body has de- 
stroyed the body of sin. As being dead with Christ, he now belongs, 
in virtue of this unity, to Christ alone, and thus through the death 
of Christ, all who have died with him are freed from the bond 
which binds mankind to the law. The apostle shows this, Rom. 
vii. 1 sg., through the analogy of a wife who is bound to her hus- 
band only so long as he lives. As death is in this instance the 
termination of a legal obligation, so in the case of the law; the 
law’s binding power ceases so soon as he who stands under the law 
is dead ; thus, as soon as a man has died to sin through that unity 
with Christ which faith procures him, he is no longer subject to 
the law,—the old relation has ceased, and in the death of Christ, a 
new one has been formed. You have, says the apostle, Rom. vu. 4, 
become dead to the law through the body of Christ, that you should 
belong to another, to Christ, who has risen from the dead; and that 
in this fellowship you should no longer, as when under the dominion 
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of the law, the flesh, and sin, bear fruit to death, but should bear 
fruit to God, Rom. vii. 4-6. Thus the second of the momenta above. 
mentioned, life with and for Christ, is conditioned by the first, the 
being dead with Christ. The bond which binds a man to the law is 
loosed because he has died to sin, and has been absolved from the 
law; the new bond now takes the place of the old one, the bond 
of union with Christ, whose life is also his life; and he who lives 
in and with Christ lives to God. “If we be dead with Christ, we 
believe that we shall also live with him; for we know that Christ, 
being raised from the dead, dies no more. In that he has died, he 
died to sin for ever; in that he lives, he lives to God. So we also 
must regard ourselves as those who are dead to sin, and live to God 
in Christ Jesus,” Rom. vi. 8-11. Christ himself lives in us as the 
higher principle which directs our whole being and life, in which 
everything in us that is merely finite, and belongs only to our self, 
or private ego, is done away, that we should live no longer to our- 
selves, but only to him. I am crucified with Christ, says the 
apostle, Gal. ii. 20; he who is crucified with Christ, who knows 
himself one with the crucified Christ, has also the life of Christ in 
himself. In this unity of life with Christ, then, do I live, but I 
live only in such a way that that which lives is not this ego of 
mine; I for myself do not live at all, but Christ lives in me because 
I am one with him, and in this unity with him, he only can be the 
principle of the life that is lived. It is true that my fleshly life 
itself has not on this account entirely ceased, so that I should no 
more live in the flesh at all; but I live, so far as I live in the 
flesh, in faith in the Son of God, who has loved me, and given 
himself for me; my life in the flesh is entirely a life of faith, and 
its being a life in faith causes it to be both these things at once, a 
life in the flesh, and a life of Christ in me; faith, as the bond of 
union with Christ, makes it possible for these two to exist together. 
What gives faith the power to unite the believer with Christ, or 
that in Christ which attracts faith, and unites us to him in faith, 
is the love through which he died for us and in our stead; for the 
love of Christ to us constrains us as @ power coming upon us; 
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while we consider that he, as one, died for all, and that thus they 
are all dead; and he died for all, that they, in so far as they 
live, should no longer live to themselves, but to him who died 
for them, and is risen again, 2 Cor. v. 14. All that is parti- 
cular, individual, self-concerned is done away in him, and, in the 
thought of his self-sacrificing and devoted love, disappears before 
the universality of a spiritual principle. This love of Christ pro- 
ceeds itself from the love of God, who caused him to die for us, 
and it works love in us when it is received by us through faith ; 
faith passes over into love as the miatis 8: ayamns évepyoupern, 
Gal. v. 6. Faith contains from the first the element of love, as its. 
practical principle. What faith is in itself as faith must become. 
practical, and this takes place through love; love is practical faith. 
Love in its connexion with faith is thus an important feature of 
the Pauline doctrine, for in it the law which was done away in the 
death of Christ is taken up again, only with a higher meaning. 
Love is indeed the whole sum of the law; in it the law becomes 
the law of Christ himself, Gal. v. 14, vi. 2 (ef. exvoyos Xpiorov, 
1 Cor. ix. 21). Though the law is abolished through the death of 
Christ, it is not abolished altogether; only that in it is taken away 
which was merely external, which was merely positive. Set free 
from its outward form, the legal becomes the moral,—the law is 
received back into the self-consciousness of the spirit, and the law 
of Christ is the moral consciousness in its essential oneness with 
the Christian consciousness. Thus what on the one side is freedom, 
is on the other side subordination. The Christian is called to free- 
dom as being free from the law, but it is not a freedom in which 
the flesh, his sensual nature with its sensual impulses, may have 
its play with less constraint ; his freedom is SovNeveww aAANAOLS 80’ 
ayamrns, Gal. v.18. The ideas of freedom and unfreedom (servi- 
tude, constraint) pass here into each other. So long as a man isa 
servant of sin he is free from righteousness (edevOepos TH Sixato- 
ovr, t.¢. free over against righteousness, so that he is not bound by 
it, will not be determined by it, Rom. vi. 20); but when he is freed 
from sin, he is a bondsman to righteousness, and has now to make 
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his members, which were formerly members of lawlessness, servants 
of righteousness to holiness of life, Rom. vi. 16 sg. This also is a 
condition of bondage, and bears a certain analogy with the condi- 
tion of the man under the law and sin, so that it also may be re- 
garded as a Soudevew and SovrAwOyvas; but where faith is, that is, 
the faith that works by love, there is also the spirit, and they who 
will be led by the spirit do not stand under the law, because they 
walk in the spirit, nor do they fulfil the lusts of the flesh ; as those 
who belong to Christ, they have crucified the flesh with its affec- 
tions and lusts, Gal. v. 16, 18, 24. Thus the spirit, the principle 
of the Christian consciousness, which is the highest stage of justifi- 
cation, is also the principle in which the adequate relation in which 
justification places man towards God, is practically realized. The 
spirit presupposes faith as the subjective form in which man takes 
up the spirit into himself. Through the spirit, that which he is as 
a justified person in his relation to God, in his consciousness of 
sonship of God, is practically operative. It brings in a life which, 
in its relation to God, approves itself a holy one, and such that man 
is a temple of God through the spirit dwelling in him, 1 Cor. iii. 16. 
In its reference to men, this life approves itself as one which brings 
forth out of itself the fruits of faith, which consist in love. In both 
these references, it is a a in which we live not to ourselves, but. 
to Christ who lives in us.’ 

1 The same subject is dealt with by the author, Neutest. Theol. 174 sg. He 
there enters more specially into the question how Paul’s demand for good works 
consists with his propositions as to the impossibility of justification by works of 
the law. To this he answers, p. 180 sg. (in agreement with my views, Theol. 
Jahrb. xiii. 303 sqq.), that the reason why Paul never thinks of any inconsist- 
ency here is,—that his doctrine of justification refers entirely to the relation of 
Christianity to Judaism ; that to be a Christian and to be justified are one and 
the same thing to him (so that the question could never arise in his mind whether 
the good works which have their origin in Christian faith contribute anything to 
justification). At the same time, he remarks that the antithesis of faith and 
works is only one of abstract thought and of general principle; that in reality 
the two are not thus independent of each other, so that the one might be present 
and the other entirely absent ; and that thus the opposition of justification by 
faith and justification by works is reconciled and brought to rest in the simple 


moral truth of such passages as Rom. ii. 6, 1 Cor. iii. 13 sq., ix. 17, 2 Cor. v. 10, 
ix. 6, Gal. vi. 7 sg.—Lditor’s Note. 


FOURTH CHAPTER. 


CHRIST AS THE PRINCIPLE OF THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 
WHICH HE FOUNDED. 


THE doctrine of justification by faith was entirely within the 
sphere of the individual consciousness. It is only the relation of 
the individual to Christ that is there in question. Faith in Christ 
is first of all a personal thing; the most prominent fact of the 
believer’s consciousness is what Christ is for him, in this definite 
relation to him. But he cannot be conscious of this relation in 
which Christ stands to him without being aware, at the same time, 
that what is true of him is true of all the others for whom Christ 
died, as he died for him, since he, as the one, died for all, 2 Cor. v. 
14. The Christian consciousness which is awakened and inspired 
by faith in Christ is necessarily also the consciousness of a com- 
munion of believers, whose unity consists simply in this, that 
Christ is the principle of their fellowship. In order to denote the 
organic unity with each other of those who stand within this 
communion, the apostle compares them with the organism of the 
human body, Rom. xii. 4. “As we have many members in one 
body, but all the members have not the same office; so we, being 
many, are one body in Christ, and as for each individual regarded 
separately, we are related to each other as members.” The apostle 
reminds his readers of this, in order to exhort them to unity and 
unanimity. As the body has different members, soin the Christian 
community there are different gifts of grace, according to the grace 
that is given to every man. There is prophecy according to the 
proportion of faith, there is ministry, doctrine, exhortation, etc. 
All these gifts then ought to work together for the common good 
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of those who are combined in the one fellowship, Christ being 
looked up to by all as the principle of this communion, it being 
always remembered that we & cayuda eopev ev Xpiot@. But not 
only are we one body in Christ, as the apostle says, that is, as 
Christians, in so far as we are one with Christ in faith; we ourselves 
also are, as he says, 1 Cor. xii. 27, c@ua Xpictov Kai ped ek 
pépous. This is generally taken as if the apostle called the 
Christian community, the éxxAnoia, of whose different offices and 
gifts he is speaking in the passage, itself the body of Christ. But 
it must not be overlooked that the phrase is only capa Xp., not 
To copa Xp. Now odpua Xp. (gen. obj.) is only a body which has 
the objective reason of its existence in Christ; it is only in view of 
its relation to Christ that it is called a body, that is, it is a body 
(as the apostle expresses it in the first passage) inasmuch as we ép 
capa éeopev ev Xpict@. This designation of the Christian fellow- 
ship as a copa Xp., not the caua Xp., seems intended to bring 
out the merely figurative intent of the term; and the apostle 
explains his meaning more fully, verse 12: “As the body is one (a 
unity equal to itself) and has many members, but all the members 
of the body, though they be many, are one body, so it is with 
Christ.” Here it might appear very natural to understand 6 Xpioros 
as standing simply for the Christian church; yet the apostle’s 
meaning in this case also is probably that as there is a natural 
body, so also there is, in a figurative spiritual sense, a body, the 
whole significance of which—the proper conception of the essence of 
which—is in Christ; a caua Xpiorov. And as every natural body 
is both one and complex, and consists of many members which are 
different from each other, and yet bound together to the unity of a 
whole, so also with the Christian community as a spiritual body. 
The principle of unity of this spiritual body is originally Christ, 
but Christ operates here through the spirit. Thus in the spirit all 
who became Christians are one body, however they may differ in their 
natural extraction and in other particulars. For we are all, says 
the apostle, verse 13, baptized in one spirit to one body (so that as 
baptized persons we form one and the same society), and have been 
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all made to drink of One Spirit.'. Since, then (we must supply 
this thought after verse 13), all who have been baptized form in this 
way one body in the fellowship of the same spirit, this unity can- 
not be formed by any one man for himself, but only by all together ; 
or, this unity can only be brought about by the difference of the 
many from each other, and must be such a unity as will allow 
each man to have his rights and free development (in the transi- 
tion from ver. 13 to 14 the apostle brings the idea wrayres into pro- 
minence, that all are to be taken together, that it is to be kept in 
view that in their unity they are also‘a plurality of subjects 
existing beside each other). For the natural body also does not 
consist of one member, but of many ; and thus no single member 
must assume such importance for its own individuality, as to seek 
to exist only for itself and not as a member of the body. Thus no 
member can tear itself from its connexion with the body and with 
all the other members, as if to be only for itself, and itself to com- 
pose the whole body ; for the organism is that of a human body, 
a unity in plurality, and a plurality in unity, and can only subsist 
in all together. In this sense, then, does the apostle regard the 
Christian fellowship as one body; it is a totality, the constituent 
members of which form a unity by their reference to Christ; and 
it 1s an organic unity in which no one excludes the other, but 
every one receives the complement of all the others to make up 
the unity of the whole. The conception of this fellowship includes 
those two momenta, that of unity and that of variety; and the 
principle which enables these two to exist together is the spirit. 
The spirit resolves the variety into unity, and introduces variety 
into the unity, and reconciles unity to itself through variety. 
The Christian community is a thing that is only becoming, and 
that it may be realized, it is necessary that every difference which 

1 There can be no doubt that the only admissible reading is xai mavres éy 
mvetpa eroricOnpey, and if this be so, then éroric@. can only refer to baptism. 
Our reception into the Christian church by baptism at the first planting of our 
Christian life was effected through the same spirit, and through the same spirit 


was that principle communicated to us in baptism, which is to serve for the con- 
tinual nourishment and furtherance of our Christian life. ) 
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originates elsewhere, every natural difference by which men are 
divided in their national, their political, or any other relations, 
should be done away. This is brought about, as the apostle says, 
by all being baptized in one spirit to one body. But the spirit 
which makes all differences disappear in unity makes them dis- 
appear only that they may proceed again out of itself; and 
that having taken them up into itself, and purified and 
spiritualized them in its own essence, it may send them forth 
as forms of its own nature. The very idea of its nature impels 
it to destroy itself, to disintegrate and divide itself into its 
elements, to cause the conception of its essence to separate into its 
essential momenta; for here there is not only a unity, but in the 
unity also a diversity, without which there is no living organic 
unity, no vital development. This is what the apostle says very 
significantly in the words: Siaipéces yapiopdrwv eici, To S¢ 
avro mvedpa, 1 Cor. xii. 4. The one spirit individualizes itself 
in the various charisms which make one man to differ from another. 
As Christianity itself is yapis, and the spirit is the principle. 
through which what Christianity is essentially, objectively, becomes 
a living reality in the subjective apprehension of the individual, so 
the charisms are the various operations and appearances which 
Christianity assumes, according to the nature of the different in- 
dividualities in which it finds expression. Thus, while the spirit 
individualizes itself in the several charisms, it can do so only in 
accordance with the different individualities in which these 
charisms are deposited, and which become Christian personalities 
only through the agency of the spirit. The natural, then, is given 
to Christianity; it has only to penetrate and inspire it with its 
own spirit. The charisms are originally nothing but the gifts and 
qualities which each man brings with him to Christianity ; and 
these gifts and qualities are exalted into charisms because the Chris- 
tian consciousness and life are found on them, and reared on the 
materials which they bring, and moulded by the operation of the spirit 
into their different individual forms. What the Siaipécers yapropatwov 
are in relation to the spirit as their principle, the dcacpecess Suaxo- 
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yoy are in relation to the Lord, since they have no object save to 
be used, through the services which every one can yield with his 
charisms, for the welfare of the fellowship of the Lord, and to be 
means towards the realizing of the common good. Thus the 
Svaxoviay are only another phase of the yapicpara, and are related 
to them simply as the outward to the inward. The S:apecess év- 
epynuarey are essentially the same, only regarded from another 
point of view. Here these same operations are referred to the 
causality of God, which works all in all, as the first cause. They 
are also phenomena in which (as was the case with some of them) 
a peculiar divine influence is manifest. The spirit manifests itself: 
in each of them after its individual character for the general good. 
The special charisms which the apostle mentions as wrought 
by the same spirit are the Adyos codias, the gift of delivering a 
lecture or discourse of special instructiveness in point of form and 
contents ; the Adyos yvwoews, a discourse in which the deeper 
spiritual sense of Scripture is unfolded, chiefly by means of 
allegorical interpretation,’ zioris, the faith in divine providence, 
which exhibits its special strength in extraordinary circumstances 
and emergencies. Then the yapicpara tapator, the gift of utter- 
ing a prayer full of faith in cases of severe illness, and that with 
such peculiar power and intensity as to elevate and soothe both 
the sick persons and others who are present. In this prayer the 
sick persons were commended to the divine succour, and their 
recovery was promised, if according to God’s will, with more or 
less assurance ; and thus the iauara to which this charism re- 
ferred were not a consequence which followed in every case, but 
rather what was aimed at—what was made the object of faithful 
prayer. Then the évepynyata Suvapewv, the gift of coming 
forward and working in special cases with remarkable energy, in 
the interests, and for the cause of Christianity, of exercising ex- 
traordinary vigour of spirit and power of action ; to work Suvapets, 
wonders, in this wide sense: the mpodnreta, the Svaxpicess 
avevpatov, the gift of distinguishing whether those who declared 
1 Tyéors sometimes stands specially for allegory. Cf. die Chr. Gnosis, p. 85 sq. 
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themselves prophets really were so, whether the Spirit of God 
really spoke through them, the yévn yAwooav, and the épunveia 
yawooov. All this is worked by one and the same spirit, who 
‘divides and distributes himself to each man specially as he will. 
All these charisms are free gifts and operations of the divine 
spirit, which manifests itself in them in its divers forms, and as it 
were disintegrates itself into the momenta of its own conception. 
All of them are simply the manifestation of that spiritual life 
which proceeds from the spirit as the principle of the Christian 
communion, to display and diffuse itself in that communion as 
the whole fulness and manifoldness of its capa Xpiorov. And as 
it is the same divine spirit which produces all these operations, so 
it is the same which, as the spirit identical with itself, operates 
through all the periods of the Christian Church, in the same 
fundamental types of the Christian life. These types are, indeed, 
subject to modification, with the diversities of different ages and 
individuals, yet they are always present in the deep tendencies 
which are perpetually recurring and exhibiting the same variations 
and contrasts. The whole history of the development of the 
Christian Church is only the unfolding of the divine spirit, and 
shows how it more and more individualizes itself and distributes 
itself into all its variations. As it can become manifest only 
because there are S:arpécers yapiopater, as it Scacpet itself in them, 
so the variety which this fact implies must work itself out in an 
‘ever-widening circumference. The greater the fulness of the 
spiritual life which it includes within itself as the principle of the 
Christian body, the greater must be, not only the manifoldness, 
but also the divergency of the forms in which the idea of the 
Christian Church moves towards its realization. In this way 
everything which the one spirit that works in the Church 
contains within itself must be brought forth and made to 
appear. Only this must be observed, that however great the 
variation and the contrast of the forms may be in which the 


1 Cf, with reference to these latter charisms the essay mentioned, vol, i, 
p. 15. 
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Christian life is developed, the bond is nevertheless not severed 
which connects them with each other, and with the spirit, 
and makes them one; the spirit goes forth out of itself, only to 
return into itself, and to take back into itself the phenomena in 
which it has become external and objective to itself. It is this 
other side (essentially connected with that first one) on which 
the spiritual process in which the Christian life is developed comes 
back to itself again in the unity of its own inward motion, and 
becomes the process of the spirit mediating itself with itself, that 
the apostle has in view, when he insists again and again upon the 
point, that the principle of all those various charisms is that same 
spirit, identical with itself; when he insists so strongly that the 
one purpose of them all is to serve as means to further the common 
purpose of the Christian fellowship ; and when in this connexion 
he speaks of love as the element in which all diversity and con- 
trast, all particular and subjective interests must subside, and be 
subordinate to the unity of the idea. Thus what he says of the 
nature of love (1 Cor. xiii.) has an intimate connexion with his 
doctrine of the charisms and of the Christian community. In that 
love which inspires all her members, the church ought to realize 
the idea of her own unity ; in that love she should seek to return 
from all her differences to her unity. To this unity from which 
she comes forth, and to which she returns again when she is 
perfected, she is to be built up on the foundation which is laid 
once for all, which is no other than Jesus Christ. Everything 
that contributes to the furtherance of the Christian life is termed 
very fittingly, in the Pauline language, a building up; in this 
building up, the common work is to be advanced towards its end 
by every one doing his part in his own sphere, under the con- 
tinual operation of the Holy Spirit. Thus the Christian Church 
is,as a whole, what each individual ought to be for himself, a 
temple of God, in which the Spirit of God dwells; as the temple 
of God is holy, so Christians should be holy, for they are a temple 
of God (1 Cor. iii. 16 sg.) The notion holiness comprehends here 
everything that the Christian communion has to be in its most 
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general character, as the kingdom of God founded by Christ, and 
working out its accomplishment in Christ. The spirit which 
dwells and governs in the Christian communion, both in the 
whole and in every individual, is named the Holy Spirit—this is 
his specific predicate; and the object of his activity can be no- 
thing else than the holiness of the Christian Church, to be realized 
in the progressive sanctification of all her members. Christ him- 
self is eminently the dytos, who has himself the rrvedpa dywwouvys ; 
and Christians are not merely «Anrod, persons called to the 
Messianic blessedness through the free grace of God in Christ, 
KrnTot “Incov Xpictov, but also ayvov; a8 KAnToi, they are also 
Grytor, KANTOL Hytor, OF Hytacpevoe ev Xptor@ ’Inood (1 Cor.i. 2), te. 
those who have in Christ the principle of their being made holy, 
who are themselves holy persons in their union with him, the 
Holy One. The fundamental and ever-recurring thought of the 
apostle is, that only in union with Christ can the Christian be 
what he is and ought to be as a Christian, that in him alone has 
he the essential principle of his being and his living, or is he 
himself a Christ, a Christian, as the German language expresses so 
significantly in the Christian-name.' The name ypiotvavoi, used 
only by the adversaries of Christianity, expresses nothing but the 
external side of this relation; the expression émadovpevor TO 
Ovowa Tov Kupiou jpav Incov Xprorod (1 Cor. i. 2), turns from the 
outward to the inward side of the relation; but the dvtes ev 
Xpicr@, 1 Cor. i. 30; 2 Cor. v. 17, expresses its most intimate 
principle. In the dvres év Xpiore, Christ is the immanent, sub- 
stantial principle of their being and life; in them, as a caya 
Xpworov, he is himself to be beheld in his identity with them; 
what is true of them is true of him. Whatever interferes with or 
destroys the unity of the Christian communion ; whatever, instead 
of drawing its members closer together in the unity of the spirit, 
divides them, or rends them asunder, is not merely a severance of 
‘the bond which connects the individual with Christ—it is a 
division and dismemberment of Christ himself (weydpiorar 6 
1 The German word for Christian is der Christ, the Christ. _ 
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Xpioros ; 1 Cor.i 13). As the elvas ev Xpiore is, in its original 
conception, true of the individual as well as of the whole, it is a 
merely figurative way of stating the relation of the church to 
Christ, to compare it with the marriage-bond. The apostle says 
of himself (as founder of the Corinthian Church) (2 Cor. xi. 2) that 
he had espoused her to one man, in order to present her as a chaste 
virgin to Christ. The church is therefore united as a bride with 
Christ her bridegroom. The comparison, however, is merely 
figurative, and used for the purpose of exhortation. It is devoid 
of the dogmatic intention with which the idea is accompanied in 
Eph. v. 23 sq. 

Entrance to the Christian Church, admission to it in order to 
incorporation in it as a aa@ua Xpicrod, takes place by means of 
baptism, for all who are baptized into Christ put on Christ, Gal. 
iii, 27. They are baptized into Christ, because baptism is in His 
name, and thus accompanied with believing acknowledgment of 
all that that name implies. One cannot, therefore, be baptized into 
Christ without believing in him, and becoming one with him, 
so far as faith makes the believer one with him. This relation 
to Christ which is brought about by baptism is called putting 
on Christ, an expression which represents the relation, not as an 
outward, but as an essentially inward one. He who puts on a 
garment goes altogether inside it, and identifies himself with it, 
and since all who are baptized into Christ become one with him in 
the very same way, there is an end in this identity of everything 

1 A comparison of the Epistle to the Ephesians shows distinctly throughout, 
how, at the standpoint which it occupies, the ideality of the Pauline conception 
of the Christian church has passed over into the material conception of the 
Catholic church. What is with Paul quite ideally capa Xprorod is here quite 
definitely r3 cpa rod Xpicrov, Eph. iv. 12; there is one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, iv. 4. <A unity of faith in this objective sense, as the faith of the church, 
is not known to our apostle; he merely says, mavres eis €ore év Xptore@ "Inco, 
Gal. ili, 28. Nor is Christ called xehadz) in the earlier Epistles, because the con- 
ception of the céza has not yet reached, as a whole, this concrete and material 
development. The whole machinery of the organism of the church may be clearly 
recognised in the expressions of the Epistle to the Ephesians, iv. 12,16. Cf. 
Misc. zum Eph. Brief, Theol. Jahrb. 1844, p. 385 (Schwegler, Nachap. Zeit. ii. 
381 8q.). . 
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in the outward circumstances of life that divides or distinguishes 
them from each other. In this new relation which is entered 
externally by baptism, internally by faith, there is neither Jew 
nor Gentile, neither bond nor free, neither male nor female, all are 
one in Christ Jesus. In this unity with Christ they are all one 
among one another, every man is simply a Christian, as all the 
others are, Gal. iii. 28, cf. 1 Cor. xii. 13. In order to be one with 
Christ, it is also necessary to partake in everything that is insepar- 
able from his person. He who is one with him lives in him and. 
with him; but in order to live with Christ, one must also have 
died with him as he himself died. Therefore baptism, as baptism 
into Christ, is itself a baptism into his death, and in its form as an 
immersion, baptism represented this fellowship in Christ’s death 
as symbolically a fellowship in his burial, It was very graphically 
represented in the rite, how one had to descend with Christ into 
death, and the grave, and the under-world, in order to rise with him 
again to a new life, Rom. vi. 3 sg. Being a baptism into the death 
of Jesus, it is, of course, a baptism for the forgiveness of sins, or, 
figuratively speaking, a washing away of sins. But this negative 
includes in itself all that is positive. When the apostle says of 
Christians, 1 Cor. vi. 11, that they are washed, that they are 
sanctified, that they are justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and in the Spirit of God, this is nothing but a general description 
of the Christian character as imparted to the Christian even in his 
baptism. The operative principle by which one is incorporated at 
baptism into the Christian fellowship is the spirit; the spirit 
communicates itself in the mte as the principle of Christian con- 
sciousness, 1 Cor. xu. 13. 

Along with baptism, the apostle speaks of the Lord’s Supper 
(not perhaps at 1 Cor. xii 13, where, according to the correct 
reading and interpretation, there is nothing said of the Lord’s 
Supper; yet) at 1 Cor. x. 1, where he says of the Israelites, that 
“they were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea; 
and all ate the same spiritual food; and all drank the same 
spiritual drink.” This is all said with typical reference to 
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baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as the two essential elements of 
the religious life of the Christian community. The apostle here 
goes back to the analogies which the Jewish religion presents to 
Christian baptism and the Christian supper, in order to get a 
foundation for his argument about participating in the Gentile 
sacrificial feasts ; he impresses the thought upon his readers, that 
the higher the stage one has reached in the religious life, the more 
need is there for caution lest one fall: that all the privileges and 
blessings by which a religion is distinguished can give no security 
against the penalties which God inflicts on those who violate the 
religious communion that is sacred to him, or who fall away from 
the one true religion to heathenism and idolatry. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper are thus equally essential elements of the 
Christian communion, and both equally contain in themselves 
that which constitutes its peculiar character and superiority. If 
it be through baptism that a man is incorporated in the Christian 
fellowship, the Lord’s Supper, on the other hand, must be a means 
for the furtherance of the religious life in this fellowship, and as 
baptism not only unites all who are baptized into one body, but 
makes them a body of Christ, translates them, as it were, into the 
communion of one and the same vital organism with Christ, so, in 
the Lord’s Supper, the reference to Christ must be the same, and 
of equal scope. The apostle regards it from this point of view 
when he asks, 1 Cor. x. 16, if the cup of blessing which we bless 
be not a fellowship with the blood of Christ ? and the bread which 
we break a fellowship with the body of Christ? Since it is one 
loaf, the many are one body, for they all partake in the one bread. 
It can scarcely be thought accidental that in this connexion, 
where he is speaking of the body of Christ, he calls the Christian 
fellowship a body, and that because in it many are bound together 
into a unity. The leading thought on which the apostle is here 
insisting is, that by partaking of the cup and the bread, many are 
brought into one and the same common relation to Christ, and 
partake of Christ in the same way. And here the idea was 
probably before his mind, that the reason why Christ called the 
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bread with which he instituted the Lord’s Supper his body, was 
that this action makes the Christian fellowship a c@ua Xpictov, 
since many take part in that same relation to him which his death 
has brought about. What the apostle, however, considered the 
chief object of the institution of the Lord’s Supper was, as he 
explains in the second passage which the same Epistle contains 
on the subject, xi. 23 sg., that it was to be an action for the con- 
tinuous remembering of Jesus, and especially of his death, in 
which he gave himself for men, and brought them into a new 
relation towards God. The cup is the new covenant, or contains 
a representation of the new covenant as founded on the blood of 
Christ,—on the death of Christ on the cross. As often, then, as 
one eats of the bread and drinks of the cup, one is to show forth 
the death of the Lord till he come; what the partakers have before 
them, as the body and the blood of Christ, is to take the place of 
Christ himself, and to be to them instead of his own personal 
presence. The peculiar action of the rite is to be one connecting 
the past, in which he was personally present, with the future, in 
which he is to come again in person, and that by the most graphic 
and living commemoration. And this commemoration, having to 
serve such a purpose, could fasten only on that crisis in the life of 
Christ, in which he was on the point of completing, by the sacrifice 
of himself, that which was the essential basis of the new religion 
he was founding. Thus the peculiar idea of the Lord’s Supper is, 
that in the elements the partakers have him, as it were, before 
them, as one who died for them; and in the elements become 
conscious of his bloody death on the cross, and thus regard them 
as the symbols of his body and blood. And so there can be no 
greater offence in reference to the Lord’s Supper than to partake 
of the bread and wine without being distinctly conscious that they 
are the body and blood of Christ. By doing this, the partaker 
becomes guilty of a sin against the body and blood of Christ, 
because, not keeping in his mind the great difference that obtains 
between this eating and drinking, which are so full of meaning, 
and every other, he fails thereby to realize the object for which the 
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Lord’s Supper was instituted—the ever-recurring proclamation of 
the death of Christ, and the continuous representation of his 
personal presence. Taking all this together, we see that the chief 
significance of the Lord’s Supper consists, with the apostle, in the 
historical commemoration of Christ as the founder of Christianity. 
As he himself received what referred to it in the way of historical 
tradition, 1 Cor. xi. 23, so the Lord’s Supper is itself to be a chief 
means of keeping alive the historical memory of Christ as the 
founder of Christianity.* As a historical religion, Christianity 
depends on, and is bound up in, the person of its founder, and to 
keep up the historical connexion with him, constantly and livingly, 
is thus an essential condition of the continued existence of the 
Christian communion. The more nearly and the more immedi- 
ately, then, the Lord’s Supper connects the members of the 
Christian fellowship with Christ, the more does it become itself 
the actual centre of that fellowship, and that which constitutes its 
characteristic difference from all other religious fellowships. The 
central point of a religion must be just where its professors become 
most immediately conscious of that which is the essential contents 
of every religion,—atonement with God. According to the apostle’s 
own comparison of Christianity with Judaism and heathenism in 
this respect, 1 Cor. x. 18, this central point is, in the Jewish 
religion, the sacrificial altar of the one temple; in the heathen 
religion, the sacrificial cwltus generally ; in the Christian religion, 
the Lord’s Supper. The Lord’s Supper is the showing forth of the 
death of Jesus, and thus of the atonement effected through him. 
One can appropriate this atonement only by historically re- 
membering the fact of the death of Jesus on the cross. Thus the 
Lord’s Supper, as the central point of the Christian religion, cannot 
be dissociated from this historical commemoration, and he who 
fails to hold the feast in living consciousness of what it means 
must thereby be removed more or less from the centre of the Chris- 
tian religion. It is only in the living reference to Christ and to his 
atoning death, as brought home to the consciousness in the Lord’s 
Supper, that the Christian community becomes a capa Xpiotov. 


FIFTH CHAPTER. 
THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO JUDAISM AND HEATHENISM. 


THE deep inward foundation on which the apostle’s doctrine of 
justification rests is the moral consciousness of man: it is in the 
moral consciousness of man, as he is while yet standing under the 
law, that the law works out the proof of its own inability to save 
him. In this sphere law and faith stand over against each other 
in the relation of division and atonement. Now this contrast, which 
is found deepest and most intense in the individual human con- 
sciousness, presents itself also as a great historical contrast in the 
relation of Judaism and Christianity. It was through a breach 
with Judaism that the apostle’s Christian consciousness first took 
shape, and thus it came about that he regarded Christianity in the 
main as the opposite of Judaism. His deep conviction that Chris- 
tianity was a new Sva@nen, and that it contained a totally new 
principle of the religious life, rendered it inevitable that he should 
define the relation of the two 8a7jxaz to each other as a relation 
of contrast. In describing this contrast, he exhibits profound and 
comprehensive ideas of the historical development of religion. 

The apostle sums up the chief result of the ante-Christian history 
of religion in the proposition, Rom. iii. 9, that Jews and Gentiles 
are both equally under sin, z.e. that it cannot be said of any one in 
the Jewish or heathen world that he was a truly justified person, 
because no one is without sin, and without faith there can be no 
forgiveness of sins. The apostle’s discussion in the three first 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans amounts to an empirical proof 
of the proposition with which his doctrine of justification had al- 
_ ready furnished him, that no man can be righteous without faith. 
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If there be no righteousness without faith, the whole pre-Christian 
period must attest the fact by its predominant and continual sin- 
fulness. .. While, however, the apostle takes sinfulness to be the 
general character of the whole pre-Christian period, he refers it at 
the same time to a general principle. In that period sin reigns 
alone ; there was as yet no opposing principle to break the power 
of sin. Sin itself is the ruling principle of that period, and the 
ante-Christian and the Christian time, or Adam and Christ, are re- 
lated to each other as sin and grace, as death and life, or as law 
and faith. The apostle deals with this great contrast in the passage 
Rom. v. 12 sqg. After contrasting the want of SicasodcGas ef 
épyov vopov in the ante-Christian time with the Sicasodobas éx 
miareas as the new principle of religious life which has appeared 
in Christ, he rises to the general standpoint we have indicated, 
from which the ante-Christian and the Christian time are regarded 
in their essential difference. The universality of the reign of sin 
and death is proved by the simple fact that both had their beginning 
in the very first man; from him they have been diffused to all men. 
Therefore—the apostle draws this conclusion from the preceding— 
it is the same with Christ as with Adam; the one is, equally with 
the other, the beginning and the principle of a great world-his- 
torical period. It is here, as itis there, where through one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon 
all men, for a distinct proof that all have sinned. This rendering 
of the words é¢’ @ mdvres juaptov, which are the key to the 
whole passage, is at variance with the explanations of that phrase 
which have hitherto been current, but I think it is the only admis- 
sible one. Grammatically é¢’ » cannot be taken in any other sense 
than “ because,’ which is undoubtedly very common ; nor, if the 
statement é @ 7. 4. be taken only in its connexion with the 
foregoing, is there any objection to this rendering. Do not the 
apostle’s words yield a perfectly adequate sense, if we interpret 
them thus; when once through Adam sin and death, thus intimately 
connected with each other, acquired the force of a dominating prin- 
ciple, death passed upon all men, because they have all sinned? 
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Even if the apostle do regard sin and death as a general principle 
which rules irrespectively of the individual, that does not by any 
means preclude the supposition that the connexion between sin 
and death, which was first established through Adam, is brought 
home to each individual by means of his own sin. In order that 
it might not appear as if the sin of the individual were the only true 
cause of his death, it was sought, instead of translating é¢’ » simply 
“because,” to give it the meaning, “the fact being that,” “ under the 
additional circumstance that,” “in such a way as that.” In this 
way death would not be deduced from the sin of each individual, 
but this sin of the individual would be merely mentioned as a cir- 
cumstance which takes place in connexion with that death which 
reigns already because of Adam’s sin. But what end can it have 
to give the sentence é¢’ @ 7. fu. a merely subordinate importance, 
and how ambiguously must the apostle have expressed himself if 
all he did to deny that the sin of the individual was the cause of 
his death, was merely to use a particle which, in addition to its first 
indisputable meaning, “because,” perhaps possessed that other 
meaning; for even though ed’ @= eri Toute, dri, a8 well as émi 
Tour@ wate, yet “under condition that,” “and under the circum- 
stances that,” are not entirely the same. The question that has to be 
answered for a proper rendering of ver. 12 can be no other than 
this ; why in the second part of the verse the apostle places death 
first, and sin after it; why he does not say, after the analogy of 
what precedes, “and so all men have sinned, and death has passed 
upon all.” But it is no answer to this question merely to take from 
éd’ @ the meaning of causality, and make the death as far as possible 
independent of the éd’ @ 1. 7u.; what we have chiefly to attend to 
is the connexion with what follows, since the apostle goes on with 
yap, ver. 13. , And this is the great mistake in the way the passage 
has been treated hitherto: no regard has been paid to the connexion 
of ver. 12 with ver. 13, at least no satisfactory explanation of that 
connexion has been given. To make the connexion clear, we have 
to take the passage in this way: that, as in ver. 13, the apostle infers 
the presence of sin from the fact of the dominion of death, so also, 
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‘in ver. 12, he infers the universality of 4uaprov from the univer- 
sality of death, or regards the latter as a proof of the former. 
Through one man sin entered into the world, and through sin death, 
and so death passed upon all men, which shows that, which in- 
volves the presupposition that, all have sinned. For until the law 
sin was in the world; not even this period was without sin; but 
sin is not imputed wheré there is no law, and it might therefore be 
said that there was no sin during this period ; but the presence of 
sin in this period is clearly demonstrated by the death which reigned 
from Adam to Moses. ‘The men of this period must have sinned 
also, though their sins were not altogether like those of Adam, who 
sinned against a positive injunction. The apostle’s idea here is that 
sin as well as death is universal, and that they are inseparably 
linked to each other. The universality of sin, however, is not so 
immediately and clearly apparent as the universality of death, and 
so it is inferred that sin is universal from the fact that death is uni- 
versal, there being no death apart from sin, which is its cause. The 
whole argument, therefore, shows distinctly that though he sees in sin 
and death the operation of a principle reigning in humanity since 
Adam, he yet conceives the death of man to be brought about only by 
the imputation to each individual of his own actual sin. The passage 
thus proves the very opposite of what has generally been drawn from 
it as a locus classicus for the doctrine of original sin. The only ques- 
tion is whether é¢’ @ can be taken in the sense here alleged, and of 
this there can hardly be a doubt. The ordinary meaning “because,” 
is simply stated more distinctly in the phrase “proceeding on the 
fact that,” “it being presupposed that.” The difference is simply 
that what “because” expresses objectively, is by that other rendering 
logically defined for the subjective consciousness. For the purpose 
of a logical demonstration, cause and effect, the thing implied and 
that which proceeds upon it, are held apart. ‘O @avaros djdOev, 
éf @ 1. Fu. means accordingly: Death came to all under the presup- 
position that all sinned, ze. the coming of death is a thing which 
involves, which cannot be explained except on the supposition 
that, all sinned; the one always implies the other. If there 
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be a time in which it might be expected that there was no sin, it 
is the time from Adam to Moses, and yet, as certainly as death 
reigned during this period, so certainly it was not without sin. 
That this logical explanation of cause and effect is the proper sense 
of é’ @, may be shown from the other two passages of the New 
Testament in which the phrase occurs; 2 Cor. v.4; Phil. iii.12. In 
these passages, also, the meaning 1 have indicated affords a much 
better sense than the ordinary “because.” In the first of these pas- 
sages the apostle says ; as being in the body we groan under the bur- 
den; now if he goes on, because we do not wish to be unclothed, but 
to be clothed upon, this yields no clear sense. Here also we must 
take ed’ @ as marking the purpose of the argument. In the body 
we sigh under a burden; yet this does not imply that we desire to 
be unclothed, but only that we desire to be clothed upon; what is to 
be inferred is not the wish to éxdus., but the wish to érrev8. The second 
passage is commonly taken thus: but I follow after, if I may also 
apprehend that for which I also have been apprehended. This, how- 
ever, is neither accurate nor clear. The proper rendering of ef’ @ 
must be this : which presupposes that, etc.; I follow after, if I may 
also apprehend it, which, of course, is only possible on the presup- 
position that I have been apprehended by Christ. A comparison of 
these three passages shows at once that éd’ @ is inseparable, and is 
to be taken as a conjunction. Thus that other interpretation, which 
certainly adheres more closely to the ordinary meaning of the pre- 
position émi, but makes @ refer to Qdvaros or to the sentence eis 
mavtas SundOev, cannot be defended. Death is said to be the estab- 
lished consequence of sin, under the presupposition of which all 
individuals sinned, or the pre-ordained result to accomplish which 
they sinned. This, however, would require not éd’ @, but eis ov. 
It is thus explained in what sense Adam is a type of the future 
or second Adam. These two, Adam and Christ, stand over against 
each other as the dominion of sin and death, and the reign of 
grace, in which the dominion of sin and death is done away. What 
the apostle remarks, ver. 15, of the difference between the two, 
is less essential and serves only to increase the contrast. It is 
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not, he says, with the gift of grace as with the trespass. For if 
by the trespass of one many died, much more (the more there were 
who died) has the grace of God and the gift in grace of the One 
Man, Jesus Christ, proved effectual in many. And it is not as it 
happened there through one that sinned, with the gift of grace. 
The judgment came from one man, as a judgment of condemnation ; 
but the gift of grace from many trespasses, as a judgment of justi- 
fication. If through the transgression of the one death reigned 
through the one, much more shall they who receive the abundance 
of the grace and the gift of righteousness reign in life through the 
one Jesus Christ. (The contrast is thus not merely the quantita- 
tive one of é£ évos and é« aroAXOr, ver. 16, but also a qualitative one, 
inasmuch as the reign of life through grace is infinitely better than 
the reign of death through sin, ver. 17.) As, then, through one 
transgression it came to a judgment of condemnation for all men, 
so through one judgment of justification it came to justification for 
all men. For as through the disobedience of the one man the 
many were made sinners (those who are bound up in him, under 
the principle he represents), so through the obedience of the one 
the many shall be made righteous. The relations denoted in these 
antitheses are, in fact, more outward than real; but they serve to 
bring into prominence the leading thought of the passage, that 
Adam and Christ are each the representative of a world-historical 
principle. The whole period before Christ was the period of the 
reign of sin and death. Though each individual dies on account 
of his own sin, and each man’s sins are reckoned to him as trans- 
gressions, just as Adam’s sins to Adam, yet there was a principle 
developed and realized in the first sin from the power of which 
principle no man could afterwards be free. This principle is 
identified with the person of Adam, and thus Adam has a deter- 
mining influence over all his posterity, since the principle reached 
actuality in him, and operates from him downwards. The question 
of Adam’s own relation to the principle which in him became as 
it were a living personal power, whether the appearance of the 
principle is to be regarded as the consequence of an act performed 
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by him while yet in the state of freedom, or whether this act itself 
is to be accounted for by the operation of the principle, this 
question lies outside of the apostle’s sphere of vision. So far as 
the development of his views allows us to judge, there can have 
been no question in his mind on either of these two points : that 
the principle does not operate without, but only in and through 
freewill, and that it is a power independent of, and standing above, 
freewill, We cannot here discuss how the relation to each other 
of the two principles represented by Adam and Christ is worked 
out further in detail, It is time that we should turn to Judaism 
and the relation it bears to Christianity. ; 

The ante-Christian period was the period of the reign of sin; 
and in this description Judaism is included: in Judaism also sin 
reigned. Now Judaism is distinguished from heathenism by its law ; 
Judaism and the law are so identical to the apostle, that where the 
Mosaic law is not in force, he sees nothing more than something 
analogous to the law. How then is the reign of sin in Judaism 
related to the law ? does the law restrict it or confirm it? It might 
appear hardly necessary to raise the question; that it needs no 
further answer than what the apostle says, Gal. ii. 19, that the 
law was given because of transgressions, t.¢. as a barrier against 
them. But the apostle makes two seemingly contradictory asser- 
tions : that the law conflicts with the reign of sin; and that the 
law has confirmed that reign. He says very clearly, Rom. v. 20, 
that the law entered the reign of sin just on purpose to increase 
the transgression ; to let sin, as it were, manifest all that it is and 
can effect, and work out its reign to the utmost. It can scarcely be 
wondered at that a seeming paradox like this has frequently proved 
a, stumbling-block to the apostle’s readers. If the law were given 
for a certain definite purpose, surely that purpose must have been 
the prevention, limitation, and subjection of sin, and not its in- 
crease or furtherance. And yet from the apostle’s standpoint the 
difficulty is very easily solved. The explanation given by Riickert 
and others cannot indeed be deemed satisfactory : that the apostle 
does not recognise any such thing as chance, that with him every- 
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thing that happens is willed and ordained by God, and especially 
everything bearing on the great plan of redemption, so that when 
he considered that the law had brought about not less sin but more, 
and that by this means mankind grew riper and more prepared for 
the acceptance of salvation, that grace might find at last her great 
opportunity, he could come to no other conclusion than that this 
result—the increase of sin through the law which lay before him as 
a, matter of observation—had been willed by God. But God can 
never have willed the increase of sin through the law; if the law 
paved the way for grace through the increase of sin, then God 
willed sin or the law only for the sake of grace, and the question 
is not removed how, even on this hypothesis that the way to grace 
is to be through sin, the increase of sin could be brought about 
by the law? If this be an essential characteristic of the law, then 
God could not will the law without willing this as a condition 
attached to it. But how is it that the law, which is essentially 
and necessarily the negative of sin, was a positive means for the 
furtherance of sin ? 

Here we have simply to remember what the apostle’s conception 
of sin was, that it is what it is only through the consciousness a 
man has of it. The law has increased, intensified, and confirmed 
sin, Inasmuch as it was through the law, because the law was 
there, that sin came into consciousness, and in consciousness sprang 
into vital existence and reality. dia yap vopov, says the apostle, 
Rom. iii. 20, émtyvwots duaprtias, and duaptia ovK éddoyetTas py 
évros vouov. Here it might be said that the qualitative side of 
sin cannot be all that the apostle has inview; that he would have 
expressed himself differently if all he meant to say was that actions 
which are not sinful in themselves receive the character of sinful- 
ness only through the law, since one becomes conscious of their 
disagreement with the law when they are held up to it; that he 
would have spoken not merely of rapamrtwya (Rom. v. 20), but 
of ériyvwots duaptias. But a correct analysis of the apostle’s 
proposition $a vduou ervyveots will show us that this qualitative 
relation of the law to sin is not essentially different from the 
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quantitative relation, the Acovalew To Tapamrwpa ; that the one is 
the subjective and the other is the objective expression for the 
same quality and operation of the law. Of course the law is not 
the immediate cause of sin; it does not itself produce those 
actions which are to be regarded as sin; it only brings out their 
disagreement with the law, and shows them to be sinful. Now, 
the more the law becomes the universal and exclusive standard for 
judging of men’s actions, the more deeply it sinks into their con- 
sciousness, the more does sin increase in quantity; sin is heaped 
on sin, because in the light of the law there is so much that must 
be judged to be sin. In this way the law appears to serve no 
other purpose but to multiply men’s transgressions and fill up the 
measure of their sins, What it produces, however, to this end, is 
not sin itself, but the consciousness of sin, and thus if we confine 
ourselves to the objective side of the matter, we may say that the 
law was added to sin for the purpose of increasing it, or to cause 
the process of sin to complete itself in its whole quantitative extent, 
by the wreovafew To tapamtTopa; and this process is completed 
just in this way, that what is already sin in essence becomes sin 
to the consciousness. The law is given therefore for the realiza- 
tion of sin, only in so far as sin is not sin without the conscioug- 
ness of it. Here we see in what way it is true that the law is for 
sin as well as against it. It is for sin, because sin runs its course 
through the law, and not without it; because without the law 
there is no sin, or without the consciousness of sin there is no sin. 
It is against sin because the consciousness of sin is in another aspect 
the necessary condition on which alone sin can be removed. Only 
where there is a vivid apprehension of what sin is, is there a 
possibility that it will be removed ; the stronger the consciousness 
of sin is, the more is the power of sin broken even in this very 
fact. Where, the apostle says, Rom. v. 20, sin has reached its 
utmost measure, there grace predominates all the more; that, as 
sin has reigned in death (in the element of death), so grace might 
reign through righteousness to eternal life. The apostle’s view 
thus sees in the law only a stadiwm in the reign of sin, of which 
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he is speaking in the section Rom. v. 12-21. The law must come 
in order that the reign of sin may have full swing. Sin and death 
are the reigning powers of this period; but this is not to be taken 
objectively : it is only in the subjective sense in which the apostle 
says, 1 Cor. xv. 56, that 6 vopos is the duvapis THs duaptias. 

This is enough to show us that Judaism in the form of the law 
does not stand in such. a merely negative relation to Christianity as 
the apostle’s words seem at first sight to imply. Judaism, as law, 
is opposed to the grace of Christianity, and thus admits of no other 
religious position than that which the apostle describes as arising 
out of the impossibility of any S:eavodcOas e€ Epywv vopov. But 
Judaism is further the subjective mediation of this opposition ; for 
the knowledge of sin is only possible through the law. And this 
brings Judaism incomparably nearer Christianity than heathenism ; 
indeed, the way from heathenism to Christianity lies, properly 
speaking, through Judaism, since that knowledge of sin, which is 
the indispensable and only preparation for the reception of grace, 
can only come from the law. But the relation of Judaism, or the 
Old Testament dispensation, to Christianity is more than this: not 
only is it in virtue of the law a preparatory mediating and neces- 
sary stage: the Old Testament and the New are related to each 
other as promise and fulfilment ; the Old Testament contains ideally 
what is realized in Christianity. The most essential, the central 
point in Christianity, justification by faith, as opposed to justification 
by the works of the law, is prefigured in the Old Testament. The 
faith of Abraham is essentially the same thing as the justifying 
faith of the Christian. Judaism, or the Old Testament, is not, 
therefore, to be regarded in the narrower sense in which it is equally 
with heathenism a particular form of religion, and stands in a 
negative relation to Christianity. It is something more than this ; 
it rests on a foundation from which it looks beyond everything par- 
ticular, and contains the same universality that is characteristic of 
Christianity. This is what the apostle means when he calls justi- 
fication by faith a law, a voyos mioctews. Here, from what is 
specific in the law, he abstracts this as its essence, as the proper 
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conception of it, that it is more than anything else a religious 
norm for the determination of the relation subsisting between God 
and man. Thus the law, as the law of works, is only the particular 
of that universal which is present even in this instance, and which 
is differentiated to one or other of two modes, the vouos épywv or 
the vopos miotews. And as the particular cannot be thought here 
without the general, which it presupposes, so, as the apostle says 
in the same connexion, the God of Judaism is not only the God of 
the Jews, but also of the Gentiles; he is God absolutely, and as 
such, as the one Absolute, he must set up one universal norm of 
justification, and both for circumcision and uncircumcision this 
can be nothing else than justification by faith. How can it then 
be said that the law is made void through faith, when justification 
by faith simply realizes that which the law contains already as its 
universal, as the conception breaking through the particular form ? 
With this the apostle passes on to his discussion of the faith of 
Abraham, Rom. iv, 1 sgq.'; and shows that in Abraham’s faith in 
the Divine promise there was that very imputation of faith as 
righteousness which belongs to the Christian idea of justification. 
Abraham’s faith was imputed unto him, and that while he was 
yet uncircumcised ; circumcision was by no means the reason of 
this imputation, but only a consequence of it. He received cir- 
cumcision merely as a sign of that justification by faith which he 
had received while yet uncircumcised ; so that he might be a father 
of all them that believe, though they be not circumcised, and a 
father of the circumcision to them who are not of the circumcision 
only, but who also walk in the steps of that faith of our father 
Abraham, which he had being yet uncircumcised, 7.e. to those who, 
although circumcised, yet do not find the essence and the ground 
of justification in circumcision, but in faith, and so do not seek to 


1 I take the passage, Rom. iv. 1, thus: If then the law itself consists essen- 
tially of faith, and everything depends on faith, what shall we say that Abraham, 
our father, gained by circumcision (xara odpxa can only refer to circumcision, 
even though the expression is a general one)? He gained nothing by it, as little 
as by other works of this kind which belong to the same category with circum- 
cisjon. ’ 
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be justified by the law, but only by faith, The apostle now goes 
on to show how little the law (that is, in its particular and specific 
sense) has to do with the promise which was given to Abraham in 
consequence of his faith. The promise given to Abraham or his 
posterity was the possession of the world. This possession, how- 
ever, was to be theirs not through the law, but through the right- 
eousness of faith. Indeed, from the nature of the case it could 
not be otherwise ; for if they had been to receive it in the way of 
the law, through the keeping of the law, then faith would have 
been void and the promise made of none effect. For the law 
works wrath, ze. the opposite of that disposition from which the 
promise comes—law and sin being correlative ideas, so that where 
there is no law there is no transgression, but where there is law 
there is also sin and punishment, and the punitive displeasure of 
God. Since, then, the law had nothing to do with this matter, they 
were to receive the possession not in the way of the law, but in 
the way of faith, that they might receive it in accordance with grace, 
in order that the promise might be valid for all posterity, not only 
for the posterity from the law, but also for those from the faith of 
Abraham, who is the father of us all (as it is written: I have made 
thee the father of many nations) before God, in whom he believed, 
as in him who makes the dead to live and calls into existence the 
things that are not. Thus faith showed itself even in Abraham to 
be the principle through which alone man can arrive at a saving 
relation towards God. As Abraham believed God, and his faith 
was reckoned to him for righteousness, so do Christians now believe, 
and as believers they are the children of Abraham, for it was in 
respect that God justifies the nations by faith, that the Scripture 
promised Abraham that all nations should be blessed in him, 
Gal. iii. 6. So far then is the Christian justification by faith, as 
opposed to the law, from being an encroachment on the religion of 
the Old Testament, that on the contrary it merely carries out what 
the Old Testament itself declares with regard to the law; it fulfils 
a prophecy which was given before the law, and the superiority of 
which to the law cannot possibly be questioned. The apostle 
N 
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shows, Gal. iii. 15, that this is the true position of the law, that 
the place it occupied in the organism of the Old Testament religion 
was only a subordinate one, and that it stands as far below Chris- 
tianity as below the promise given to Abraham, which simply pre- 
figured that which was to arrive at full maturity in Christianity. 
To his argument in this passage he prefixes the following principle 
as a truth universally recognised :—“A man’s testament, when it 1s 
legally executed and ratified, no one sets aside nor adds to it, nor 
alters anything in it by subsequent modification. If then even a 
man’s testament, when properly confirmed, is beyond the power of 
any one to set aside, or modify, still less can this take place in the 
case of a divine testament.” This major, containing the universal, 
is now followed in the apostle’s argument by the particulariaing 
minor. “ Now in the promise made to Abraham in respect of his 
orepua there is a distinct divine disposition; it is defined in such 
a way that it can only point to Christ, can only be realized in him. 
Thus (this is the conclusion) the disposition made by God, or the 
promise given by him to Abraham, can by nothing be set aside or 
made invalid; it must be fulfilled in Christ to whom it refers.” 
Owing to the intervention of the explanation about the omépya the 
apostle intimates his conclusion somewhat loosely, with the phrase, 
verse 17, rovt0 Se Aeyw, by this I mean, eto. If the divine dispo- 
sition cannot be made void at all, then it cannot be made void by 
the law. The discussion turns on the law; what is to be proved 
is that the law cannot interfere with the continued validity of the 
S:aOjxn in question. A disposition having reference to Christ and 
already confirmed by God cannot possibly be invalidated by the 
law which was not given till 430 years afterwards, so that the 
promise should become of none effect. For the promise would be 
made of none effect : for though the law also promises a blessing, 
so that those who keep the law may expect an inheritance (the 
KAnpovouia, blessedness, as the reward and fruit of the fulfilment 
of the law: as even in the Pentateuch the possession and con- 
tinuous inheritance of the land of Canaan is coupled with the con- 
dition of keeping the law), yet this xAypovouia or inheritance is 
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in form a totally different one. If the «Anpovozia comes from the 
law, it is conditioned by the keeping of the law, and can only be 
realized in proportion as the law is actually kept; now as the law 
is always kept so very imperfectly, the xAnpovouia éx vopuou is as 
good as none at all; while, on the other hand, if salvation be the 
result simply of the promise, then it is entirely free, bound to no 
limit or condition : it is an affair of grace alone. And this was the 
manner of the salvation which God promised to Abraham: &’ 
érayyeddas Keyapioras, verse 18. And if this be so, if everything 
depends on that S:a6j«n, and on it alone, on the promise given to 
Abraham, and if the law is to be left out of consideration altogether 
by virtue of this promise, then what is to be said of the law,—what 
importance attaches to it? The apostle had to meet this question 
here: he could not rest satisfied with the merely negative relation 
of the law to the promise ; it was necessary for him to say some- 
thing positive about it, if his utterances were not to lead to the 
conclusion that the law had been without purpose or significance. 
But the answer he returns to the question allows the law only a 
very subordinate function. The significance ascribed to the law 
is only intermediate, secondary, provisional : it was added, he says, 
TOV TapaBacewy yaplv. It was given after the promise had been 
given already, and was to have effect only during the interval 
between the promise and its fulfilment in Christ. The promise is 
and remains the most important, the substantial foundation of the 
whole relation in question ; the scope of the law is entirely sub- 
ordinate ; it was added, so to speak, only per accidens, trav mapa- 
Bucewv yap. The whole tenor of the passage shows that the 
view these words were meant to express was, that the law was 
given to set bounds to transgressions, to hold men in check in 
regard to transgressions, lest they should go too far in them. All 
that the apostle says, be it observed, is that the law was given 
Tov TapaB. yapuy, v.e. because there were transgressions ; the article 
points, as Riickert justly observes, to transgressions which had 
already been committed. The passages, Rom. iv. 15, and vii. 8, 
seem to assert that before the voyos there is no rapaBaccs, but we 
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have to distinguish two meanings of TapuBaons, @ wider and a 
restricted meaning. The wapaf8acus cannot, of course, precede the 
vowos as the transgression of a positive law; this is the sense of 
Rom. iv. 15; but inasmuch as the way man had to choose accord- 
ing to the will of God was always in some sense prescribed, there 
were always transgressions and deviations. ‘Aaprtia is indeed 
xwpis vduov vexpa, but that does not mean that without the law 
there was no sin at all, but only that sin does not properly awake 
nor disclose itself in its full extent until it finds in the positive law 
the object in comparison with which it thus appears ; the more is 
commanded, the more is sinned. 

But scarcely has the apostle conceded to the law that it is a 
useful barrier against transgressions, when he at once adds two 
qualifications which serve no other end than to point out the 
subordinate position of the law as distinguished from the promise. 
First, that it was given by angels (in accordance with the later and 
peculiarly Alexandrine view, which did not allow even the giving 
of the law to be thought of as an immediate act of God, who is 
exalted absolutely above the material world): second, that it was 
given through a mediator, Moses. The passage, verse 20, in which the 
apostle defines the office of the mediator, is one of the most vexed 
passages in the New Testament : yet it only requires to be looked 
at from the point of view which the context naturally suggests, in 
order to receive a very clear and simple meaning. The distinction 
drawn above, between the evayyedia and the vopos, was that the 
former was given directly by God, and the latter through the 
mediation of angels (and here this can only be said in depreciation 
of the law, though it is true that angels are made elsewhere to 
exalt the glory of the legislation, Acts vii. 53). The phrase év yeupi 
pecirov must thus denote something by which the law is made 
subordinate to the promise. And as Svatayels 81’ ayyédwv does 
not touch the inward difference between the vowos and the éray- 
yeria, but dwells on a merely external feature, so the definition 
contained in verse 20 is to be taken in the same way, as merely ex- 
ternal. The question is, it is true, the idea of the mediator, but 
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what is dwelt upon first in defining this idea, is not the essence of 
the matter, viz., that the mediation he effects presupposes a con- 
flict, that he has to mediate between two divided and discordant 
parties. The first thing to notice about a mediator is this merely 
external and local feature, that he stands in the middle between 
two parties standing over against each other; that he occupies the 
middle position, and so mediates the one with the other. It is 
thus that the idea of mediator is understood in the rabbinical 
passages which the interpreters have adduced, in order to explain 
peoitns. The function Moses has to discharge as mediator is 
simply to take what is delivered to him, given into his hands, by 
one of the parties, and to hand it over to the other. Data est lex 
manu mediatoris, it is said in one of these rabbinical passages, and 
in the same way év yezpi, verse 19, directs attention to the hand 
which bears and delivers the document of the law ; it is thus that 
the mediator’s peculiar function is characterized. The sense of this 
passage, which has been twisted to so many purposes, is therefore 
this :—That the mediator belongs not to one party, but to both 
parties ; the mediator as such cannot be conceived of otherwise 
than as standing between the two parties: he is not himself there- 
fore one of the parties, he stands in the middle between them in 
order to be the middle person between the one party and the other. 
But God is one, z.e., God is not such a mediator: he is only one of 
the two parties, he stands only on one side, and not between the 
two parties, who stand over against each other on the one side and 
on the other; he is thus one party for himself, as the other of the 
two parties, with which God is dealing in a dvaOjx«n, such as the 
éerrayyedia to Abraham, is one party for himself. Thus interpreted 
the passage bears a very simple and natural meaning ; it at once 
becomes clear why the apostle says the first time évos ovx éoTw 
and the other time efs éoruv, and that without any further defini- 
tion, since indeed none is required. It is hard to see what objec- 
tion can be raised to this interpretation. Thus 6 S¢ @eds els éoruy 
does not refer in the least to the absolute, eternal and unchanging 
unity of God; this is entirely apart from the discussion; God is 
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one simply as standing for himself, as one of the two contracting 
parties in this party-relation. And as for the law, what is said 
about it is the merely external statement that the voyos has a 
quite subordinate importance, just as the position of the pecirns, 
as one who is not ets, or rather (what can be said of none but him) 
who évos oux éotty, is a merely subordinate position. The eay- 
yéXa a8 & StaOnen in which God efs éotev, and in which no peoitns 
is concerned, stands higher than the vows, which cannot be 
thought of without the peoirns and is essentially conditioned by 
him. The law belongs to the same sphere as the pecirns, to whom 
it is bound, and whose position is determined for him by the con- 
ception of what he is. One is not therefore warranted to place the 
vouos on the same line with the ewayyedia, to compare it with or 
exalt it above the promise. All these other ideas about the 
relation of the émayyedia and the vdyos which interpreters have 
fancied they discovered in our passage, have simply been imported 
into it ; however correct they may be in themselves, they do not 
belong to this passage. The apostle has indicated his meaning 
with sufficient clearness, and we need not travel beyond it. 

Up to this point the apostle has spoken of the voyos in such a 
way 2s if it were of no importance whatever, in comparison with 
the errayyedia. He admitted indeed, in verse 19, that it rav rapa- 
Buacewv yap mpoceréOn, yet no sooner was this said than he 
placed it far below the éayyedia, saying that it was Ssataryeis 
du’ ayyédov ev yeupt peoirov; and when he added 6 peairns 
evos ove éotiv, 6 Se Qeos els éotiv, he represented the relation 
of the vopyos to the emayyehia as one of actual opposition. 
Thus he comes very pertinently to put the question: Is the law, 
then, so far below the promise, that we should think there is 
an actual opposition and conflict between the two, that they are 
mutually exclusive of each other, and that thus in comparison 
with the promise the law is to be held not only unnecessary and 
useless, but an element of disunion and conflict? To this he 
answers: That is byno means the case. I am far from wishing to 
set up so disparaging a view of the law, and one which so little 
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recognises its significance. I do not depreciate the law to such an 
extent as to consider it of no further importance to me. Yet, on 
the other hand, I cannot, as the Jewish Christians do, value it so 
highly as to make Svcatoovvyn e& épywv vopov my highest principle. 
I must declare against this view. For if the Mosaic law contained 
such a law as could make alive or save, then righteousness would 
actually come from the law, then it would be possible to be justi- 
fied in the way of the law, by the works of the law. But this is 
far from being the case: in the way of the law there is no 
righteousness to be attained; the scripture itself asserts the 
contrary and declares the result of the operation of the law to be 
the very opposite. The scripture declares (cuyxAeev in the 
declaratory sense, as Rom. xi. 32) that all is held under the might 
of sin, stands under the principle of sin, so as to be more or less 
affected by it. It declares this in passages such as those quoted, 
Rom. ii. 10 sg. And this has come to pass in order that through 
the knowledge (the apostle here expresses objectively and teleo- 
logically a process which cannot be conceived, but as subjectively 
mediated) that one cannot be saved in this way, the promise in the 
way of faith in Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe. 
And it 1s just this consideration, that that which, according to the 
scripture, is the result of the operation of the law, the manifest 
universality of sin, serves simply to prepare the way for the 
promise being fulfilled through faith, it is just this that leads us to 
the true view of the law, that it is to be regarded in itself, in its 
whole essence, as a mediating and preparatory stage. The chief 
stages in the apostle’s view of the world’s religious history are the 
eTayyeda, the vowos, and miotis (aiorts, though in itself sub- 
jective, is here taken objectively, the apostle regarding the subject 
entirely from the objective point of view as a divinely ordained 
historical process). Now before faith came, faith that is, as a new 
stage of the objective process of development, we were kept under 
the law as if shut into a prison with a view to the faith which 
should afterwards be revealed. Thus the law was our school- 
master till Christ, that we might be justified by faith. Here the 
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apostle is merely drawing a conclusion which results of itself from 
the foregoing; and the idea of the ra:daywyos contains nothing 
that was not present in the foregoing; he simply reverts to the 
principal idea prefixed to this section in verse 19, that the law 
Tov wapaBacewv yapw mpocerébn. He now takes up this idea 
again as it has been defined and substantiated in the intervening 
verses. The paedagogic nature of the law must thus, from the 
context, refer to its holding back from transgressions, setting a 
limit to them. Inthe same way the law is likened, verse 23, to 
a prison where a man is detained and watched. It is only in this 
negative sense that the law is to be regarded as a qrasSaywyos, nor 
must what follows lead us to ascribe to it the function of an 
educator, as if it had been meant to lead to Christ by awaking the in- 
ward longing for redemption : the words ets Xproror simply express 
that the law retained this interim and provisional importance, 
until, in the course of this development, the time came at which 
Christ could appear.’ And in this negative sense the word points 
to another class of men, so named among the ancients, the slaves 
namely, who accompanied boys not so much for education or 
.training, as merely to watch over them. It is such a tutor and 
guide that the law is said to be. It was God’s intention, and the 
scope of this whole scheme of religious history that only when 
Christ had come, should justification by faith begin, a thing which 
was impossible under the law. This paedagogic state was only 
for the interval, only a preparation, and so it came to an end at 
once, and of itself, as soon as a new stage of the religious conscious- 
ness and life had come with the appearance of wiotis. Thus we 


1 Neander says, op. cit. i. 435: “Since the law put an outward check on the 
sinful propensity, which was constantly giving fresh proofs of its refractoriness, 
as by this means the consciousness of the power of the evil principle became 
more vivid, and hence the sense of need both of the forgiveness of sin and free- 
dom from its bondage was awakened, the law became a matdaywyds eis Xprordy.” 
Here two stages are taken together which neither belong to each other essen- 
tially, nor are thus connected by the apostle, at least in this Epistle.’ As a rein, 
a check, the law awakens in the first instance merely the consciousness of hinder- 
ance, of opposition, in which the man seeks to be freed, not from sin, but only 
from the law. [There are some modifications of the above view of the matbayeyes 
and the peoirys in my N. Theol. 166 /.—LEditor.] 
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stand no longer under the véyos tradaryaryos ; for us the law has lost 
its meaning and its use. Here the questions naturally arise whether 
torts has made an end altogether of the wapaBacess, for the sake 
of which the law was given? why, if the vouos be so far inferior to 
faith, the latter had not appeared before? and whether those, who 
as being under the law had nothing but the SmasotoOar e& epywv 
vowou, had not been justified nor saved at all? The apostle does 
not enter into those questions in this passage, he only takes a broad 
view of the process as it moves through the three stages, errayyeMa, 
vouos, riots. Totes is just the érayyendia fulfilled and realized ; 
the actual appearance of that which was implicitly contained in the 
erayyeria. Thus the chief difficulty is presented by the vepos, 
which stands between these two, how it comes to be there at all. 
The apostle almost seems to say that it should not properly have 
been there at all: the relation of the vouos to the other two 
momenta is at any rate taken as purely external : the voyos has no 
inward connexion with the other; it is there merely rév wapaBa- 
ceov yap, that there may not be a total want of government and 
order in the interval until wioris arrives, and that there may be 
something to serve as a thread, though in a merely external way, 
for the religious development. As long as man stands under the 
law’s discipline and severity, he is in a condition of bondage; law 
and faith are related to each other as servitude and freedom, or as 
the slave to the son and heir of the house. The apostle finds this 
relation also prefigured in Abraham, in his two sons, Ishmael and 
Isaac. Ishmael the son of the bondwoman, the slave by birth, 
stands for the law, because the law places man in a position of 
bondage before God. Isaac, the son of the free woman Sarah, 
born, moreover, after a special divine promise, is the type of 
Christians as réxva, ris éwaryyedias. The one is a son only in the 
literal outward sense, the other not in a literal, but in a higher 
spiritual sense. The mothers of these two sons represent the two 
dtaOnxat, or forms of religion, Hagar the Jerusalem that now is, 
Sarah the upper, heavenly Jerusalem. This upper Jerusalem, the 
free, is our mother: for we Christians are Christians simply in 
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virtue of our Christian consciousness which assures us of our 
freedom from the law. Having this freedom, we belong to a 
S:aO nen essentially different from the Mosaic, Gal. iv. 22 sq. 

When we consider the position which the apostle assigns to the 
law, and the terms he uses to describe its distinctive character, 
we see that the law is here degraded from its absolute value, and 
reduced to the rank of a subordinate stage. Thus we can easily 
understand how Gnostics of the most pronounced Antinomianism 
appealed to our apostle’s authority. The law is given only for 
discipline and punishment, it is to act as a barrier, as a dam 
against men’s constantly increasing transgressions, that they may 
not exceed all bounds. And the law has not proved adequate even 
for this negative task of prevention; the scripture and the law 
itself attest that under the law sin acquired an unlimited sway. 
The law then is there only to appear in its impotence as against 
the might of sin, which it has failed to subdue. The apostle has 
not further explained what in his view was the reason why the 
law was thus, as it appeared, so uselessly interposed between the 
promise and faith, as if to hold the two as far as possible asunder, 
and cause an interval to intervene before the promise was fulfilled 
in faith. But we are able to infer the thought which was present 
to his mind on this point, from his comparison of the law toa 
matsaywyos, a functionary who has only children to deal with. 
Then he calls the man who stands under the Jaw an infant (minor) 
in a state of dependence, in which he differs nothing from a bonds- 
man, and is under tutors and governors, and who cannot emerge 
from that state of pupilage and become the master of his in- 
heritance until a certain fixed period. Gal.iv.1 sg. In the same 
connexion it is said expressly that only when the time had come 
to its fulfilment, when this period had expired, did God send his 
Son. Considering this statement, and in conjunction with it the 
term orovyeta tov xocwouv which is applied to Judaism, Gal. 
iv. 3, we see that the apostle stands here at the standpoint of a 
great and wide historical view, in which he distinguishes two 
periods of the history of the world and of religion. The former 
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of these, the ante-Messianic, as commonly distinguished in the 
Jewish view of history from the Messianic, he regards as in general 
the period of the tirociniwm of the world or of the world’s history, 
in which, as it must be at the beginning of everything that is to 
have a great history, all was yet rude and wild. This character, 
which the world as a whole possessed at that period, belonged alsa. 
to the law : its raison d étre as a vowos maidaywyos was to take the 
Jews under its hard discipline, and hold them there till the 
beginning of a new period of cosmic and religious history. This 
new period was that of spiritual: freedom, in which the unfree 
servile condition had reached its term, and humanity, hitherto 
a pupil and in need of a tutor, had grown into a free and in- 
dependent man. Short as the apostle’s words are, they are so 
chosen as to exclude every thought of chance or caprice entering 
into this process. The apostle places himself within the process, 
one which had indeed been predetermined in God’s decree, but 
which was nevertheless conditioned by the successive stages of a 
historical development, and in which no other cause than this was 
possible, since, as he indicates, humanity as a whole, no less than 
the individual man, is appointed to pass through certain periods of 
life. From this point of view the apostle recognised in the law 
simply a pedagogue appointed for the period of youth, and whose 
office was little more than to curb the wild outbreaks of sin. 
But the law proved unequal to this office, and simply demonstrated 
by its powerlessness the universality of the reign of sin. Thus 
in one aspect the apostle recognised in the law a mere srasdaywyos, 
but, on the other hand, he looked at it in the light of a divine plan 
of education ; could he then rest satisfied with this merely external 
view of thelaw? We see from the Epistle to the Romans that he did 
not confine himself to this view of it ; and the harsher view of the 
law which we find in the Epistle to the Galatians is clear evidence 
that that work belongs to an earlier stage of the apostle’s activity. 
To apprehend the deeper meaning of the law, it was necessary to 
regard it not as a mere instrument of correction thrust in externally 
between the ewayyeAda and riotis, but as itself an essential and 
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influential factor in the religious development under review. And 
this could only be through the assertion of a more inward relation 
between the law and sin. The object of the law was not now to 
be sought in the transgressions which stood over against it externally 
and existed independently of it and before it; and its relation to 
which was one of mere repression and prevention: the trans- 
gressions must be referred to their principle, duapria, and this 
latter could not be understood in its essence except in the light of 
the law. If the essence of sin be not what it is objectively, but 
what is subjective about it, the consciousness one has of it, then 
sin can only be realized through the law ; but as it is realized only 
in the element of consciousness, the law, in proportion as it brings 
it to reality, brings about also the inward possibility of its removal 
Sin, being thus developed by the intervention of the law, comes to a 
head in the division of the man with himself which it brings about. 
Here the man realizes the whole power of sin ; but in this state of 
mind he is already inwardly loosed from it and turned towards the 
operation of grace. Thus the law is not merely an outward stage 
of the history of religion: it is an inward momentum in the de- 
velopment of the religious consciousness: it is the consciousness 
of sin turning in upon itself, and it fulfils its mission in the re- 
ligious development simply by appearing as the consciousness of 
sin to mediate between sin and grace. This is the apostle’s stand- 
point in the Epistle to the Romans, where it is said of the law not 
merely that it trav mwapaBdoewv yapiv mpocerebn, but that it is 
Sivapis THs duaptias, and that because Sia vopov emiyvwots THs 
dpaptias. 

We come now to heathenism and its relation to Judaism and 
Christianity. It might be thought that the principle stated by the 
apostle, Rom. v. 13, that where there is no law sin is not imputed, 
furnished us with his moral estimate of heathenism. But, on the 
one hand, the universality of death attests the universality of the 
reign of sin among the heathens also; and, on the other hand, if 
they were judged incapable of having sin imputed to them, this 
would not elevate them in the scale of moral and religious life, it 
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would, on the contrary, degrade them in that scale; for unconscious- 
ness of sin must necessarily be followed at some time or other by 
consciousness of it. But the principle appealed to is not applicable 
to heathenism ; though the heathens did not possess the Mosaic 
Law, and were to that extent avoyos (Rom. ii. 12, 1 Cor. ix. 21), 
yet they were not absolutely without law. The place of a positive 
law is supplied in their case by the natural moral consciousness, 
which of itself informs them what they ought to do, and what to 
leave undone, Rom. ii. 14 sg. Thus the same reign of sin is found 
to prevail in heathenism as in Judaism, and even more strikingly 
than there; for the natural law could not be so effective a barrier 
against transgressions as the positive law,and the reign of sin declares 
itself in exhibitions of the grossest sensuality, which reduce heathen- 
ism morally far below the level of Judaism. But the characteristic 
difference between Judaism and heathenism is not to be looked for 
on this moral side, where both alike fall to be included under the 
idea of sin. The essential conception of heathenism is that it is 
a declension from the true idea of God, a denial and perversion of 
the original consciousness of God. There is an original and uni- 
versal revelation of God to humanity in which the heathens shared, 
which comes from nature and history as well as from conscience, 
and which was sufficient to make them acquainted with the nature 
of God, so far as it can be the object of human apprehension. It 
is therefore entirely their own fault that they did not preserve 
and complete the knowledge which God himself had thus given 
them of his true nature. This is a moral delinquency to be charged 
to their own free-will, the source of which is to be looked for 
mainly in their ingratitude, Rom. i. 21. But when once through 
their own free-will they had turned away from the true God, their 
thought and imagination could not but turn from the truly exist- 
ent to the non-existent, the vain, the empty shadow. Their con- 
sciousness being no longer enlightened by the true idea of God, fell 
into an obscurity which not only debarred them from seeing the 
true, but caused them to set the false in the place of the true. 
Wanting the true knowledge of God they wanted also the absolute 
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principle of truth; they could place the standard of truth nowhere 
but in themselves, and so they came to regard their own thoughts 
and imaginations as the highest wisdom. @dcxovtes elvas coor 
éuwpavOncay, says the apostle, Rom. i. 22, obviously with reference 
to the Hellenic philosophy or culture. He saw in this philosophy 
a knowledge that was nothing more than subjective, devoid of all 
objective truth, sprung from the turbid source of human egoism. 
For, of course, heathenism could not be simply the negation of the 
true idea of God; it necessarily set up something else to take the 
name and honour of the absolute, in place of the true Absolute 
whom it denied. Though the absolute contents of the idea of God 
had vanished from consciousness, yet there remained behind the 
formal postulate that there must be something absolute. Hence 
heathenism is not merely a turning away from the true Absolute, 
but the perversion of it to its opposite ; it is the falsehood that that 
which is essentially finite and transitory is the absolute itself. 
This is the character of the heathen idol-worship, in which the 
Sé£a which properly belongs to the absolute God alone is trans- 
ferred to finite beings, and the latter are substituted, as a spurious 
likeness, for the former. Heathenism, as the apostle apprehends 
it, is the theoretical confusion of the finite with the absolute, the 
identification of the true, the real, which is the nature of none but 
God himself, with the untrue, the unreal, the lie,—the placing of 
the creature on the level of the Creator. As the radical error of 
heathenism is an unnatural transposition of the true natural order 
of the universe, so its practical outcome in the moral life of man 
could be nothing but a perversion of the natural relations. 
Heathenism and Judaism both fall under the common term 
dwaptia ; the difference between them is the difference between 
sin and vice: vice differing from sin in this, that it is not merely 
the transgression of a specific injunction, which may have reference 
to a merely outward act, but an inward immorality, a degradation, 
disgrace, the pollution of the man’s nature. This is what the 
apostle means in the words, Rom. i. 24, wapéSwxev avrovs 6 Qeos... 
eis axabapotav (verse 26: eis muOn atisias) Tov atipavecOar Ta 
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copata avTay ev éavtois. In enumerating the heathen vices, the 
apostle gives precedence to those, as most characteristic of heathen- 
ism, in which the unnatural perversion of the order of nature 
appears most clearly, verses 26,27. He deduces this practical per- 
version from that theoretical perversion of the consciousness which 
all heathenism exhibited, verse 28. And as they did not like to 
retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate 
mind, so that they did what is not convenient. The moral self- 
debasement into which they sank was the natural, and in so far 
divinely ordained, consequence of the inadequate relation which 
their religious consciousness sustained to the idea of God. This 
view of heathenism followed of necessity from the idea with which 
the apostle started, and which is the corner-stone of his whole 
thinking on the subject, that it is an apostasy from the true idea of 
God, which arises out of a moral aversion of the will from him. 
Striking and profound as the apostle’s description and explana- 
tion of heathenism are, yet to trace it altogether to moral per- 
versity is only half the truth. There is another and an equally 
essential consideration to be added, namely, that this moral deflec- 
tion could never have gone so far if the consciousness of God had 
been clearer and deeper to begin with. When all the elements are 
considered which go to make up the conception of the heathen 
religion, this must not be forgotten, that the consciousness of God 
originally present in it was not so deep and clear as elsewhere, that 
it laboured from the beginning under this radical defect, and stood 
in a position from which it had yet to develop itself, by working 
itself clear of the natural element with which it was entangled. 
At Rom. i. 19 sg., where he is concerned with a moral estimate of 
heathenism, the apostle devotes himself chiefly to the first of these 
two sides; but the other was not necessarily excluded, since he 
distinguishes different stages and periods of the religious develop- 
ment of mankind. We saw from Gal. iii. 19 sqg., iv. 1 sq., that he 
regarded Judaism from this point of view, and so we might expect 
that he would look at heathenism in the same way. Accordingly 
we find that in that section of the Galatian Epistle he expressly 
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comprehends heathenism and Judaism in one term which places 
them both at the same subordinate stage in the development of 
religion. There can be no doubt that this is the force of the ex- 
pression used, Gal. iv. 3, 9, ra orovyeia Tov Koopov. The orouyeia 
Tov koomovu are not the elements as the ultimate principles of the 
world in a physical sense, but the elements as beginnings of instruc- 
tion, appropriate for those who are still »7zrvoz, still in the age of child- 
hood. The crosyeta must certainly include the law: and as the 
ynvot for whom the ororyeca are designed have already been placed 
(iv. 1) in the category of bondsmen, the apostle is here character- 
izing the relation to the orovyeta as a relation of bondage. Yet 
the point of view from which the law is regarded in the expression 
orowyeia is different from that where it is called a mwadaywyos. 
There is at any rate something more than mere discipline and pun- 
ishment ; here the law is not merely for this negative purpose, but 
also for the positive end of instruction. The ymmos is to be in- 
structed, as befits his age, in the first elements. As for the words 
Tov koopou, the writer is treating of the periods of religious develop- 
ment, and xocpos can only signify cosmic or religious history. The 
primary elements in which the yrcos is instructed are the elements 
and beginnings of the world itself at the very beginning of its his- 
tory, when it was in a state still rude and imperfect, and the forms 
it had assumed were hard and severe. Itis true that the law is 
the first and most important of these ctovyeia tod xoopov; but 
that is only in so far as it is regarded generally under the aspect 
of a religious development which still bears the features of a rude 
beginning. Thus it is probable that the apostle meant to include 
in the crovyeta Tod Koopov both Judaism and heathenism. In verse 
9, however, there can be no doubt that this is so. Here he is ad- 
dressing Gentile Christians whom Jews were seeking to influence 
in the direction of Judaism. He calls their leaning towards 
Judaism a return to those orovyeia, weak and beggarly elements, 
as he terms them, because there is nothing in them from which a 
strong spiritual life could be evolved. Where God is not yet 
known as a spirit, where religion is occupied with nothing but 
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the material, sensual, carnal (for this is the idea of the oToVyela), 
there all is dead and empty, there is no true vital principle, the 
religion is void of spiritual contents. These two religions are at 
the most elementary stage of religion ; they are occupied with the 
material, not with the spiritual ; they place the essence of religion 
in things which belong entirely to the region of the physical life. 
The orovyeia are thus the first beginnings, the elements of religion, 
and the word conveys further the impression that this elementary 
religion is occupied with nothing higher than the elements, prin- 
ciples, and substances of the outward physical life. Judaism con- 
tained many of those purely natural elements: it also was bound 
to the natural, the material, as to days, months, fixed times ; thus it 
also was a nature-religion, based upon those physical crovyeia, the 
natural being invested as such with religious significance. The 
orouyeta, then, the elements of religion’ of which the apostle speaks 


1 The meaning generally given to orotxeta, elements of religion, or beginnings 
of religious knowledge, is asserted by Neander to be inadmissible, because Paul 
would then be indicating by it a common conception, applicable to a certain 
extent to heatheniam and Judaism equally (Pl. and Tr. i 465). ‘‘ But how,” he 
says, ‘‘could this agree with the views of Paul, who regarded Judaism as indeed 
a subordinate and preparatory stage of religion, but yet as one founded on a 
divine revelation ; who saw in heathenism, on the other hand, that is, in idolatry, 
of which he is speaking here, not a subordinate stage of religion, but a thing 
entirely foreign to the nature of religion, a suppression, brought about by sin, of 
the original knowledge of God?” He proposes, instead, the following interpreta- 
tion : the entanglement of religion in sensuous forms, that is, her state of servi- 
tude under the elements of the world, is what is common to Judaism and 
heathenism. But we must ask if this be not as much as the other a common 
conception, applicable to a certain extent to Judaism and heathenism equally ? 
What difference is there logically between the one interpretation and the other? 
And what difficulty is there in supposing that Paul placed heathenism on one side 
on the same level with Judaism, and on. another side beneath it? [In his Neutest. 
Theol., 171, Baur adheres only to one side of the above interpretation of orotyeia 
rov xdapov (on the meaning of the term in the Epistle to the Colossians, vide p. 
30). He says there that the croyeia tov xéopov are physical elements and sub- 
stances as the basis of the heathen nature-religion, that is, the constellations : 
that in many things, in its symbols and ceremonies, its feasts, and its sumptuary 
laws, and in many other ordinances, such as circumcision, Judaism had the same 
physical character ; that the radical ideas of both, the principle of the religious 
consciousness in both, were so much bound up in the natural, the material, the 
sensuous, as to place man before God in no higher relation than that of bondage : 
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here, are the physical elements, which were reckoned objects of 
reverence in both religions, the Jewish and the heathen, and served 
in a slavish and unspiritual way. 

Though this be so, yet heathenism stands far below Judaism : 
for the latter consists not only in the ororyeia, but also in the law, 
and in the promises which stand above the law. Heathenism has 
indeed a law in itself, yet it is essentially different from the law ; 
and in the same way it is a religion, and yet no religion, because 
the conception of religion is only realized in the form of revelation. 
Thus Judaism, negative as its relation to Christianity is, is yet on 
the same line with Christianity in this—that it is a SvaOn«n, a 
special institution of God, through which he has entered on a 
definite relation towards man. There is an old and there is a new 
SiaOnxn, 2 Cor. iii. 6, 14, and the two d:aOjxaz are so closely and 
so essentially connected, that the new could not have come into 
existence without the old. It is true that circumcision has no 
religious significance for the Christian ; yet the way from heathen- 
ism to Christianity does, in a certain aspect, lie through Judaism ; 
it is impossible to understand the new SaO7«n without: being 
acquainted with theold. This explains to us why when the apostle 
speaks of the Old Testament in his Epistles he makes no distinc- 
tion between the Judzo-Christian and the Gentile-Christian sec- 
tions of his readers; and how, even when addressing Gentile 
Christians, he does not scruple to call the members of the old dis- 
pensation their fathers, 1 Cor. x. 1, thus indicating how in his view 
the two dispensations formed one connected whole. This is the 
essential advantage which Judaism has over heathenism, zeputopn 
over axpoBvatia. Though there is no distinction between Jews 
and Gentiles in their relation to Christianity, though in this respect 
the two are precisely equal, yet as soon as a comparison is instituted 
between the two, the IovSatos is preferred to the “EXAnv, Rom. 
116. The Jew stands at a higher stage of religious consciousness, 


so that in neither religion was God known as a spirit. In this he follows 
Schneckenburger : was sind die oroty.t. x. Theol. Jahrb. vii. 1848, p. 445 s¢.— 
Editor.] | 
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or, as the apostle defines the superiority of the epstoun to the 
axpoBvotia, Rom. iii. 2, éruotevOnoav ta doyia Tov Beod TH 
mepttoun. This, it is evident, does not refer to circumcision as 
such, but to Judaism as the religion of the circumcised. There is 
committed to Judaism something that heathenism does not possess. 
There is a peculiar treasure deposited in Judaism for preservation. 
God has declared himself in it in a special manner ; or, in a word, 
the religion it contains is the religion of revelation. Being the 
religion of revelation it is also the religion of the promise, in which 
that is contained in idea, which is realized in Christianity. It is 
to the Israelites that the sonship belongs, and the visible presence 
of God, the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service 
of God, and the promises ; to whom belong the fathers, of whom 
Christ came according to the flesh ; wherefore God who is exalted 
above all is to be blessed for ever, Rom. ix. 4, 5. This also is part 
of that relation of identity in which Judaism stands to Christianity, 
that in it everything that is distinctive and valuable in Christianity 
is already contained typically, symbolically, allegorically. The 
baptism of the Israelites unto Moses is a type of Christian baptism. 
The food and drink with which they were supplied in the wilder- 
ness is a type of the Christian supper, 1 Cor. x. 1 sg. ; the slain 
paschal lamb is a type of Christ killed at the feast of Passover, 
1 Cor. v. 7. Thus Judaism is related to Christianity as the type 
to the antitype. 


SIXTH CHAPTER. 


CHRISTIANITY AS A NEW PRINCIPLE IN THE WORLD'S 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


TuE relation of Christianity to heathenism and Judaism is, as we 
have seen, defined as that between the absolute religion and the 
preparatory and subordinate forms of religion. We have here the 
progress from servitude to freedom, from nonage to majority, from 
the age of childhood to the age of maturity, from the flesh to the 
spirit. The state left behind.is one in which the divine spirit is so, 
little apprehended, that those dwelling in it are without any higher 
guiding principle: this is heathenism, 1 Cor. xii. 2, 3: or it is the 
torturing conflict between the law and sin, beyond which Judaism 
can never pass. The state now reached is a truly spiritual con- 
sclousness charged with its own proper contents and at one 
with itself. It is only in Christianity that man can feel himself 
lifted up into the region of the spirit and of the spiritual life: it 
is only here that his relation to God is that of spirit to spirit. 
Christianity is essentially the religion of the spirit, and where the 
spirit is there is liberty and light, the clear and unshadowed iden- 
tity of the spirit with itself. Now what Christianity thus is as 
the absolute religion it is only through Christ. And the explana- 
tion can only be found in Christ, how the transition is effected 
from the first period, including heathenism and Judaism, to the 
second. This of itself, of course, should warn us not to think of 
a transition lying in the nature of the case and proceeding naturally 
out of it. In the apostle’s view Christ’s entrance into the world 
and into the life of humanity is a thing entirely supernatural. 
Christianity comes into existence by God’s sending his Son. Yet 
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this does not prevent the apostle from regarding the appearance of 
Christ and of Christianity in the light of a process developing itself 
in history and advancing through various stages. In all those con- 
trasts in the light of which Christianity is regarded, as that between- 
servitude and freedom, nonage and majority, sin and grace, death 
and life, the first and the second Adam, we trace the idea of an 
immanent process of development, proceeding by the conflict of 
mutually reacting momenta. Supernatural though the appearance 
of Christianity is, it is not entirely incomprehensible. It is to be 
comprehended, in part philosophically, from the essential inward 
connexion of one momentum with another, and in part historically, 
from the historical conditions in which it appeared. As for the 
first, Christianity is the natural outcome of the process in which 
sin grows by the operation of the law into the consciousness of sin; 
for this is the necessary condition for the approach of grace. The 
latter is most clearly stated by the apostle in the passage Gal. 
iv. 4. When the fulness of the time was come, God sent his Son, 
AS ONE yevopevoy EK YyUVALKOS, YEVOMEVOY UTO VoMOV, Lva TOUS UIrO 
vopov e€ayopacn, wa Thy vioeciay amoddBopev. That is to say, 
that God placed the man Jesus when he destined him to be the 
Messiah, or the Son of God, in that historical crisis where the ful- 
ness of the time was to ensue and the one period was to pass 
over into the other. On this account he was to be essentially 
man, and to enter into the world just as any other man, as one 
yevomevos ex yuvaixos. This expression for being born as man does 
not directly exclude a supernatural generation, but in the connexion 
it certainly seems very unlikely that such an idea was entertained. 
He who is born of a woman is simply a man coming into exis- 
tence in the ordinary and natural way. He is yevopevos ex yuvai- 
xos, and he is yevoyevos wiro vopov; he bears the impress and 
character of the crovyeta tod xecpov. The apostle’s idea seems to 
be that since the transition from one period to another was to be 
made in his person, it was necessary that he should represent the 
first period in his own person. As he entered at his birth into the 
conditions of humanity, he stood also under the law: the law made 
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the same claim on him that it makes on all other men. Indeed he 
became the curse of the law, but not on his own account,—it was 
that by dying on account of the curse and discharging the claims 
of the law, he might bring in freedom from the law and make men 
children of God, viot @eov. He himself is in a special sense the 
vios Qeov: for in him humanity rises to the consciousness of 
unity with God, in him there is for humanity the principle of its 
new existence, where it is not servile, but free, not under guardian- 
ship, but of full age. Thus as it belongs to human nature 
that the man passes from the restrictions of infancy and youth to 
the independence of maturity, from the unfree to the free, from the 
servant to the son, so Christ entered into humanity as a Son at the 
time appointed for that event, that is, when humanity had arrived 
at its maturity. In this view Christianity is not merely a thing 
that has been imported into humanity from without ; whatever con- 
ception be formed of Christ’s person, Christianity is a stage of the 
religious development of the world which has proceeded from a 
principle that is internal and immanent in humanity. Christianity 
is reached by the progress of the spirit to the freedom of its own 
self-consciousness, and humanity cannot arrive at this period till 
it has traversed that of unfreedom and servitude. Christ as the 
principle of this period of human development is the second 
Adam over against the first. This antithesis as much as the others 
suggests that Christianity 1s one of the stages of an immanent pro- 
cess of development. This antithesis contains the main ideas with 
which we are concerned in this chapter. 

In the period of the first Adam sin and death are the ruling 
powers. Death is the wages of sin: that is, so certainly as a man 
sins, so certainly does he also die. The universal reign of death 
is what chiefly distinguishes the first period from the second. But 
do not men die in the second period just as much as in the first ? 
And if death comes because of sin and is the punishment which 
sin deserves and draws after it, then how can the apostle say, as 
he does, Rom. iil. 25, that God has left unpunished the sins com- 
mitted before Christ? If men died during that period, then their 
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death paid the penalty their sins had incurred and they required 
no other means of expiation. And if the death of Christ be a means 
of expiation set up by God, available to all men for the forgiveness 
of their sins, if sin has ceased to have such a hold on men that 
nothing but their death can discharge the penalty of it, and the 
power of death which reigned throughout the first period is thus 
broken in the second, then those who have received into themselves 
the grace bestowed in Christ and therein the justification by which 
life is imparted, should not die in this latter period. But if they 
do die in this period as much as in the former, then what is the 
difference between the two? Or are we to understand the long- 
suffering which God manifested in the first period to have consisted 
in this: that he did not suffer the human race to die out altogether, 
and that the dead were always succeeded by the living? But this 
is the case in the second period as well, and we fail to see in what 
sense it is true that the one period is distinguished from the other 
by death being the dominating principle of the one and life of the 
other. The solution of this difficulty lies in an accurate apprehen- 
sion of what the apostle means by the words {wy and Qavaros. 
He uses these words in a double sense, as including both the 
physical and the ethical, and neither of these two spheres is thought 
of without an implicit reference to the one and original element in 
which both have their common root. Death and life stand over 
against each other as the first and the second Adam. In the first 
Adam men die, in the second they rise to life, those. namely who 
believe in him. From this qualification of the statement, that only 
those rise who believe in him, we see how the physical notion of 
life and the ethical are interwoven. If it be said that men die in 
the first Adam, the death here spoken of is first of all physical 
death ; they die because sin runs its course in them and is followed 
by death, the wages of sin. But this is merely the physical death 
to which man is liable at any rate in virtue of his bodily constitu- 
tion, and which is not necessarily the extinction of his whole ex- 
istence. Why should so great importance be attached to death in 
thissense? This arises from the Jewish view of the nature and office 
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of the body as an essential element of the human personality. With- 
out the body man is in this view without any material basis for his 
existence ; if death asserts its power over his body, then the power 
of death reigns over him in his entirety ; all the privations bound 
up in the idea of death are now realized in him; there is no longer 
any life for him, nor any salvation, nor any connexion with the 
kingdom of God. And if death is not to be the total severance of 
this connexion, if he is to look for a life worth having after death, 
then he must be assured of this point first of all, that death has no 
power entirely to destroy his physical life. Hence the great im- 
portance which the resurrection of Jesus possesses for the Christian 
consciousness. It is the positive and actual evidence of a power 
of life by which death is overcome. Physical death is abolished by 
physical life: in the resurrection of Jesus a new principle of life 
has entered into humanity. 

But physical death is not merely the natural end of life : it also 
results as the wages of sin under God’s decree of condemnation. 
Thus the life imparted to humanity through the resurrection of 
Jesus must be something more than physical life. Over against 
the xaraxpiwa of death there stands, as the apostle says in a preg- 
nant expression, Rom. v. 18, the ésaiwous Cwrs. That is to say, 
the life given to humanity in the resurrection of Jesus is co-exten- 
sive with the change which transfers a man from the state of sin into 
the state of justification ; it comes in that change, and so is more 
than physical life, though it includes that also—it is life in the 
fullest and truest sense. But the chief evidence that there is 
such a life, in which death is conquered and abolished, is the great 
fact of the resurrection of Jesus. The apostle regards the resurrec- 
tion as the principal doctrine of the Christian faith. He writes 
to the Corinthians, 1 Cor. xv. 3, that among the chief points of the 
doctrine which had been delivered to him, and which he had com- 
municated to them, were these : that Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, and was buried, and that he rose again on the 
third day. Now that Jesus rose again after his death is an out- 
ward historical fact, from which Christianity derives its objective 
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historical character. In virtue of this fact it is the Adyos Tov 
atavpov, a doctrine founded on a distinct historical basis, and 
thereby essentially different from such truth as is evolved from 
pure reason, 1 Cor.1.18. It is therefore all-important that that fact 
should be properly authenticated ; and the apostle brings forward 
evidence on the subject, appealing to the appearances of Jesus both 
to the older apostles and to himself. One great function of the 
apostles in their preaching of the Gospel is to be witnesses of 
the resurrection of Jesus, 1 Cor. xv. 15. But the resurrection is 
something more than this single historical fact: it also involves a 
general truth. For if it were in itself impossible that the dead should 
rise, then Christ could not have risen. Christ’s resurrection therefore 
has made it clear and certain to us that resurrection from the dead is 
possible, that there is such a resurrection. This knowledge is due to 
Christianity ; nor is its connexion with Christianity a merely out- 
ward or accidental one; Christianity as a whole is based upon the 
fact that a resurrection from the dead is possible, and that it has actu- 
ally come to passin Christ. If Christ be not risen, the apostle says, 
verse 17, then the faith that Christians have is vain and delusive : 
then there is no forgiveness of sins, and the guilt of sin is not 
removed from us ; hence the Christians who have fallen asleep are 
lost. Death reigns over them with the same dominion which it 
exercised from Adam to Christ: then there are no more miserable 
men than Christians are,—they have much to suffer for their faith, 
and their hope in Christ is limited to this world, there is no hope 
in him beyond. If the death of the body be not done away, if 
death as the end of this life be not succeeded by another life, then 
there is no power of life to overcome the mortality of man. In- 
spiriting and blessed as the Christian faith is even for the present, 
with its assurance of mercy, of justification, and of atonement with 
God, yet it is always liable to be disturbed and darkened by the 
thought of the death which is coming to the body; and there is 
no way out of this darkness and perplexity unless the Christian 
can become assured that out of the death of the body he will rise 
again to a new life. Even the spiritual life, which is the contents 
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of the Christian consciousness, would be no true life at all, if it 
were not at the same time a physical life. Without the resurrec- 
tion of the body the personality cannot continue, and the spiritual 
life of Christianity must embrace this, and bring the Christian the 
assurance that he will continue to exist with the same personality 
as at present. Christianity is therefore meaningless, and its absolute 
idea is untrue except in the light of this fact—that there is a resur- 
rection of the dead. It is not only that Christ rose from the dead 
—he could not have risen if resurrection were in itself impossible,— 
but that what happened in his case is also to happen to all others. 

Thus in Christ and through his resurrection a new principle has 
been introduced into humanity ; that principle has to be developed 
in humanity. This is what the apostle means when he says that 
Christ was raised up from the dead as the amapyn Tav Kexouun- 
pevwv. As death reigns over the period beginning with Adam, so 
the new principle of life which appeared in Christ rules over the 
second period. The two periods and principles agree in this, that 
Adam and Christ are both human, since Christ is a man as much 
as Adam ; the one principle as well as the other is immanent in 
humanity. Christ as much as Adam belongs essentially to humanity, 
is subject to all its conditions and part of its history, and hence it 
is, that the principle which he brought in becomes incorporate with 
and a living power in humanity. As then in Adam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive, verse 22. They are made alive in him 
because of their common nature with him, because he, who has in 
himself the principle of life, is a man like them. Now how are 
we to account for this sweeping statement, “ All shall be made 
alive’? On the one side, only those who are in Christ are made 
alive ; on the other side, the life is spoken of as co-extensive with 
the death in Adam. The reason of this is that the physical and 
the ethical idea of life are not held apart from each other. The 
life that comes from Christ is the life of the resurrection, and 
therefore a physical life; but, on the other hand, only those can 
obtain it who have the spiritual life that is awakened by faith in 
Christ. The life which comes from Christ, then, is a thing which is 
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mediated by the spiritual life of faith, and must be life in the 
highest sense, the blessed life. The being made alive would thus 
seem to mean nothing more or less than salvation. But it is 
asserted of all universally, and this plainly implies the apostle’s 
belief that the principle which has come to actuality in Christ is of 
sufficient energy and power to quicken all men for the resurrection 
to the blessed life. His whole argument on the subject leads to this 
conclusion. Adam and Christ are related to each other as death 
and life, as dying and rising again. The same human nature which 
perishes in the one rises again in the other. In contrasting Adam 
and Christ with each other as the physical and the spiritual 
principle, the apostle goes on to show that the one cannot exist 
without the other, that the two things, death and resurrection, are 
essential momenta in one and the same process of development. 
For so it is written, he says, verse 45, “ The first man Adam was 
made a living soul, the last Adam was made a quickening spirit. 
Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
psychical ; and afterward that which is spiritual. The first man 
was of the earth, earthy ; the second man is the Lord from heaven. 
As the earthy was, so are they that are earthy; and as the heavenly 
was, 80 are they that are heavenly. And as we have borne the 
image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly. 
For flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; nor can the 
corruptible inherit incorruption.” There is thus not only a material 
earthly life, but also a spiritual, heavenly life ; not only a physical, 
but also a pneumatical Adam. Some think that as the apostle is 
discussing the resurrection he must be speaking merely of the 
bodily constitution of the first man, with a view to showing that 
there are different kinds of bodies, higher and lower, physical and 
pneumatical, and that man rises from the lower to the higher. 
The human race, the apostle is thought to argue, is first endowed 
with an earthly body after the type of the first man, and only at a 
later period does it attain to a higher, more than earthly nature, 
after the type of the Redeemer, ze. of his glorified body. The 
present human body, then, is to be changed and glorified. But this 
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is not what the apostle is saying. It is not only the bodily structure 
that he is thinking of when he calls the first Adam a. living soul, 
and the second a quickening spirit,—the one psychical and earthy, 
the other spiritual and heavenly. He is thinking of the whole per- 
sonality of the two. This is quite clear when we remember how 
he does not regard the resurrection as being merely the restora- 
tion of the body, but as that state of higher greater life of which 
the glorified body is to be the seat.' The resurrection does not 
consist, in his view, in a change of the human body taking place 
instantaneously at a certain crisis through a supernatural opera- 
tion of God. This was the unspiritual Jewish view. But to the 
apostle the resurrection is a form, a stage, of life, to which the 
whole system of organic life, natural and human, bears witness. 
He adduces the following arguments to show the possibility of 
the resurrection. 1. That nature presents us with phenomena 
precisely analogous to it, changes in which new life springs from 
death and corruption in the same individual, The most appro- 
priate symbol of the resurrection is the seed-corn which dies and 
yet lives again, verses 36-38. 2. Nature presents to us a great 
multiplicity and diversity of bodies or existences, some less perfect, 
and some much more perfect. Hence we conclude that man also 
may have not only a mortal but an immortal nature, verses 39-43. 
3. The two elements that make up man’s nature being the yuy7 
and-the wvevya (yruyn here as the sensuous part, and including the 
oapé, the ~:uyexos being equivalent to the capxuxos), and the two 
opposite sides of human nature which are combined to a unity in 
him, being represented by Adam and Christ, the first and the 
second, the earthly and the heavenly man, the relation of the 





1 ‘When the apostle says, 1 Cor. xv. 44, oreiperat capa Wuytndy, eyeipera copa 
mvevpatixoy’ Eore apa Wuxixdv, kal €ore copa mvevparixdy, this refers to the 
whole personality and substance of the man in the two distinct periods. It is 
not to be overlooked that oapa is to the apostle a different thing from cap&, and 
a much higher thing. He knows of no resurrection of the capé; the oap€ is no 
part of the man’s personality after the resurrection. Those who resurge exist 
only in a c@pa mvevpatixdy; o@pa is thus to the apostle the concrete form in 
which the substance of any being’s existence is contained. 
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present life to the future cannot be conceived to be anything else 
than an advance from the psychical life to the pneumatical. If in 
his present state man stands at the stage of the psychical life, 
what is more natural than that this subordinate stage should be 
succeeded by a higher, should develop into the stage of the pneu- 
matical life? (verse 44.) 

Now the contrast drawn by the apostle between Adam and Christ 
is not merely that they are the antagonist principles of life and 
death, and that in the one men die, and in the other rise again. 
They are also the representatives, the one as svy7n, the other as 
avedpa, of the two great historical periods in which the life of 
humanity runs its course. The collective life of mankind is treated 
here after the analogy of the individual life. As with the in- 
dividual the psychical element predominates in the earlier period of 
life, the spiritual principle being quite undeveloped as yet, though 
ef course not wholly wanting; and as this psychical period is 
succeeded by another in which the spiritual principle asserts itself 
more and more, till in the man’s full and mature age when he has 
reached the freedom of the spiritual self-consciousness, it gains 
complete ascendency,—so is it with humanity. The two periods 
are determined by their respective principles, Adam and Christ. 
In the first period it is only the psychical, sensual, carnal, side of 
human nature, that side which suffers the dominion of sin, that 
comes to the surface. In the second the spiritual is the predominat- 
ing principle, the whole thoughts, desires, and actions of men are 
determined by it. If human history be thus divided into two 
periods represented by and depending on Adam and Christ respec- 
tively, then we reach two important conclusions on the nature of 
these two periods. 1. The apostle does not seek to deduce the 
sin of Adam and of his posterity from any other source than their 
own free-will ; yet, at the same time, he could not altogether escape 
from the idea that the reign of sin during the first period was 
simply the natural predominance of the sensuous side of human 
nature at the time. The relation of the two elements of human 
nature to each other dictated a certain course which the develop- 
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nent: of humanity could not but follow: no other course was 
possible. An earthly sensual man, as Adam was, he lacked the 
strength required to master the sensual impulses of his nature and 
to resist the tendency to sin which was inherent in his constitution. 
Abstractly his free-will may have been competent for such an 
effort, yet his will was insufficiently informed by motives, many 
of which could only be supplied by the reason and the spiritual 
sensitiveness to be reached at a later stage. This predominance of 
sense, this impotence of the moral will, this tendency to sin, were 
a part of human nature from the beginning, and the apostle does 
not suggest in the remotest way that this was a result of the sin 
of the first man. Indeed he cannot have thought so; for if Adam 
was to stand in such a contrast with Christ, he must have been 
essentially yuysxos and ex yns yoiros. 2. As Adam represents this 
side of human nature, and is its principle and the common root of 
all those in whom it is predominant, so we behold in Christ the 
principle of the other, spiritual side of human nature. This con- 
trast of the two principles, however, shows us that it is something 
more than the resurrection and the state to follow it in the future, 
and the abolition it involves of the death inherited from Adam, 
that Christ is regarded as procuring. What is obtained through 
him is the higher spiritual consciousness of man, awakened by 
Christ and invested with permanent authority and power. Christ 
is the principle of this consciousness, and the reason why the apostle 
speaks of it as a resurrection still in the future, is that the victory 
of the new principle over the old, of life over death, is most vividly 
represented in that form. The power of the new principle, more- 
over, can be best recognised and appreciated when viewed in its 
effects in the future world and in bringing about the final consum- 
mation. These future results throw a strong light back on the 
beginnings of Christianity, and show the immense importance of 
the epoch in the development of humanity which Christ brought 
about. The principle which has been brought to light in Christ is 
thus of infinite extension: and it is also infinite intensively as 
realized by the individual. It is the infinite Christian conscious- 
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ness, as a truly spiritual consciousness. The apostle expressly calls 
the principle with which Christ stands over against Adam, pneu- 
matical, and that though he is speaking of the resurrection. But 
the ideas of physical and spiritual life are so closely interwoven 
here, that the Christian principle could not be the principle of the 
resurrection, save in virtue of what it is in itself. The Christian 
principle includes and proceeds upon faith in Christ, on the assur- 
ance of reconciliation and unity with God, on the fellowship of the 
spirit, whose communications are the beginning and the condition 
of the whole new relation ; and it lifts the Christian up so high 
in the religious life, that all things give place to the idea of the 
absolute with which he is inspired: he knows that neither death 
nor life, neither things present nor things to come, can separate 
him from the love of God in Christ Jesus. In this absolute con- 
sciousness he already possesses that life which is superior to every- 
thing worldly, fleeting, and finite; and all that remains is that 
this life should manifest itself outwardly and extensively in the 
resurrection of the body. 

In order to understand how the physical and the spiritual 
elements are both comprehended and united in this life of which 
Christ is the principle, we have only to remember that the apostle 
represents the development of this life as the continued negation 
of the opposite principle of death. It is in the victory it achieves 
over death that its power and energy are manifested. To the 
Christian consciousness death is already abolished ; it remains that 
it should be abolished in outward fact. The resurrection is 
not merely a life given to men by Christ at a certain definite 
point of time: it is a life which men receive now, and which 
carries with it the triumph of life over death. Each stage in the 
development of this principle is thus a stage in the victory over 
death. Every man rises again in his own order, the apostle says, 
verse 23. There are therefore several distinct stages of the process, 
The first negation of death is the resurrection of Christ himself, 
for he is risen from the dead as the firstfruits of them that slept : 
the principle is identical with his person, and he was necessarily 
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the first in whom it proved its power to conquer death. The 
second negation of death is the resurrection of those who belong to 
Christ, at his coming. At the Parousia of Christ, those who are 
dead rise again, those who are still living at the time are changed. 
Though they have not yet died and fallen under death’s dominion, 
yet the principle of death is in them, and they would necessarily 
succumb to it sooner or later. In them also, therefore, death has 
to be overcome, the mortal in them has to be transmuted into 
immortality, else they cannot share that life which begins with 
the resurrection for those who rise. Flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God, nor can the corruptible, this material 
and sensuous life which is composed of earthly elements, inherit 
incorruption. On this account the apostle designates as a mystery 
what was an unavoidable feature of his view of the future life as 
a post-resurrection life. It was a mystery in so far as it was not 
clearly realized—that all would not have died at the time of 
Christ’s coming, but that all would undergo a transformation 
(since the resurrection is also a transformation); in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump, as soon as it sounds, 
the dead will be raised incorruptible, and the living will be 
changed. For according to the order ordained by God, in which 
the whole process moves, from which the victory of the principle 
of life over the principle of death is to result, it cannot but be the 
case that this corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this 
mortal, immortality, 1 Cor. xv. 50-53. After the resurrection of 
the dead, and the transformation of the living, comes the end, the 
end of the whole present history ; then, that is to say, when Christ 
delivers up the kingdom to God and the Father, when he shall 
have destroyed every rule and every authority and power, for he 
must reign till he has put all his enemies under his feet. The 
last enemy that shall be destroyed is death, for he has put all 
things under his feet. But when it is said that all things are put 
under him, it is manifest that this means all things except him 
who put all things under him. And when all things are subdued 
under him, then shall he himself, the Son, subject himself also to 
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him that put all things under him, that God may be all in all: vv. 
24-28. It is very evident that the apostle here regards the whole 
history of the world and men as the scene of the conflict of two 
principles, one of which has sway at first, but is then attacked and 
conquered and entirely destroyed by the other. The first of these 
principles is death ; the history of the world begins with this one, 
and comes to a close when death, and with death the entire dual- 
ism of which the course of history is the development, has entirely 
disappeared from it. In order to break the might of the principle 
of death, Christ appeared at the time appointed him as the Son of 
God the Father. God caused him, as it were, to issue from him- 
self, enters in him into the process of history, and subjects himself 
in him to the limitations of the world in its subjection to the 
principle of death; that in the finite the principle of infinity may 
be born and appear, and the world of death be changed into the 
world of life. The power of the death-principle is broken by the 
resurrection of Jesus, yet the life-principle cannot assert its full 
supremacy as long as the world’s history still goes on in time. 
Thus the common division of history into the ante-Messianic and 
the Messianic period is replaced in the apostle’s mind by the higher 
view that we are now in the aiwy ovtos, and that the atwv péAdwv 
is to follow it. Now is the world of opposition and of struggle: 
Christ bears rule in the name of God, but only that he may sub- 
due all hostile powers in which the principle of death continues 
to assert itself. The world to come is the higher world where 
the battle between life and death has been fought out, and the 
victory is complete ; where every jar is stilled. Here the eternal 
and absolute God, who stands above all, takes back into himself, 
out of the historical process in which the world he had created 
stood over against him, all that is his, and embraces it all in the 
eternal unity of his own undivided essence. If the conflict of the 
two principles, life and death, be now concluded, and transformed 
to unity, then Christ, who is identical with the principle of life, 
cannot be any longer outside of God,—he must be in God. The 
opposition through which God sought to bring about the unity of 
P 
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the world with himself has now come to an end, and there is no 
longer any need of mediation or of a mediator. Corruption has 
put on incorruption, the mortal has put on immortality, and the 
words of Scripture are fulfilled: death is swallowed up in victory ; 
death is robbed of its sting. The apostle adds, The sting of death 
is sin, and the strength of sin is the law; but the victory is given 
through the Lord Jesus Christ. In these words he recapitulates 
the momenta through which the transition from the one principle 
to the other takes place inwardly as well as outwardly. The 
mediation consists, in a word, in this: that the life in which death 
is overcome and abolished is the Sicatwous Cons (Rom. v. 18). 

Here we might ask if God’s being all-in-all is held to imply 
the final cessation of evil by the conversion of the wicked and of 
the devil, The question might be answered in different ways, but 
is of slight importance. It makes little difference in the main, 
whether the evil powers continue to exist in a state of entire ex- 
haustion and impotence, or whether they be at last attracted by 
the irresistible power of good. Whatever be thought on the 
question, it must be perfectly clear that if death is to be robbed 
of his last sting, then there can be no eternal punishment. 

Among the changes to take place in this development of the 
world’s history there are two which we may mention specially. 
They are connected with the great final catastrophe, one in the 
physical, the other inthe moral world. The first is the transfigura- 
tion of external nature spoken of by the apostle, Rom. vu. 19 sq. 
Nature is to be set free from the vanity and finiteness to which 
she has been made subject, and to be raised to the state of liberty 
which is the glory of the sons of God. Thus external nature also 
is one day to wear the likeness of that unshadowed Christian con- 
sciousness which is at one with itself and God, and is absolved 
from every limitation, The other occurrence which the apostle 
expects from the future is the conversion of the Jews. The blind- 
ness of a part of the Jews, he says, Rom. xi. 25, will last only till 
the fulness of the Gentiles be come in to the Christian body. Then 
all Israel will be saved. If this is to happen only after the con- 
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version of all the Gentiles, then it must be at the end, just before 
the Parousia, and the general resurrection. And the apostle ex- 
pected that he himself would live to see the Parousia! What 
mighty events did he compress into the immediate future! But 
he has not given his reasons for these two expectations, nor did 
he make definite doctrines of them, 


SEVENTH CHAPTER. 


FAITH, LOVE, AND HOPE, AS THE THREE MOMENTA OF CHRISTIAN 
CONSCIOUSNESS. | 


THE process of the world’s history is thus divided into two great 
periods, with Adam at the head of the first and Christ at the head 
of the second. The first comes to an end in the present world; 
the second has its beginning here, but stretches into the infinite 
beyond of the world to come. The Christian consciousness is 
similarly divided between the two elements of the past and of 
the future. It goes back in Adam to the past, and follows the 
whole process of the history that lies between Adam and Christ ; 
and in Christ it directs its view to the most distant future, reaches 
out to the consummation of all things, and finds its rest in the 
result that lies behind that consummation, in God who has then 
become all in all. As directed to the past, the Christian con- 
sciousness is Christian faith; as directed to the future, it is 
Christian hope. Christian faith must of necessity be directed to 
the past. It is indeed the living present consciousness of Christ's 
dwelling in us through his spirit; yet the proper object of faith 
is something that has happened, that is past, and in this instance. 
it is the death of Christ upon the cross. All the different 
momenta of Christian faith are centred in the cross. And it is 
impossible to understand these momenta except by tracing them 
backwards, and going up through the series, sin, death, law, to 
Adam, with whom the series originated. Christian faith is essen- 
tially historical; what is immediate in it has yet been mediated 
by past events, and has its roots in the past. Faith, therefore, 
goes back to the past. It does not, however, take its stand at any 
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one point of the past, it is under the necessity of going back to the 
beginning ; from the beginning it is led forward again from stage 
to stage, from the past to the present, from the present to the 
future. Thus faith stands in the present as an element of con- 
sciousness, but lives in the past. This attitude of the mind 
towards the past comes out very distinctly in the view that every- 
thing in the past has reference to us, and happened principally for 
our sake. In the history of the Old Testament, in the fortunes and 
vicissitudes of the ancient people, the apostle finds a multitude of 
types of the various aspects of Christianity. He says, 1 Cor. x. 6; 
after mentioning a number of occurrences from the Old Testament, 
TavtTa TuToL nuiy eyernOnoar, that we should not lust after evil 
things, nor be idolaters, etc. All this happened to them as a type, 
and had reference to the future. The past thus contains a picture 
of the future, and does not find the object which it serves save in 
that future. Hence it is written for our admonition, eis ods ta 
TéAN TOV alwvwoy KaTnvTnoev, On Whom the end of the world’s 
history is advancing, on whom the last eventful time is just about 
to break, in which that history shall reach its end and consumma- 
tion. The whole interest of the world’s history is concentrated in 
the ré\y Trav aiwvwy; here every event is solemn and important ; 
to this period all past events have been converging; this period 
all past events have been prefiguring. Thus the past is consulted 
for an explanation of the present. But not only so: the present 
itself points us forward; it also is to reach a fulfilment in the 
future. The chief interest of the Christian consciousness is in 
the future, and thus faith, including as it does all the momenta of 
the Christian consciousness, yet admitting of different aspects and 
expressions, comes to be hope or longing. In thinking of the 
future, the faith which justifies assumes the character of hope. 
In the spirit, the apostle says, Gal. v. 5, that is, in our Christian 
consciousness, we look through faith for righteousness or justifica- 
tion as the object of our hope (édmis Sixatocvvns as 2 Cor. i. 22, 
appaBwv tov mvevparos, the mvedpa a8 appaBwv), we expect that 
that Sicacocvyn, which is the object of our hope, will be realized. 
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Though justification belongs to the present as being wvevpare and 
€x Tiotews, yet as eArris Suxatocvvns it is placed in the future. 
The divine act of justification is only accomplished in the blessed- 
ness of the future; this is a part of S:cavodcGau, thus faith may 
come to be more occupied with the future than with the present, 
and then it will be hope. The Christian’s whole thought, and 
desire, and effort is occupied with the future; he is drawn to it 
by all the ties by which he is bound to Christ. He knows—for 
the apostle’s words, 2 Cor. iv. 14, may be understood of Christians 
as Christians—“ that he who raised up the Lord Jesus from the dead 
will raise up us also by Jesus. For this cause we do not weary, 
but though our outward man perish, yet our inward man is 
renewed day by day. For our transitory light afflictions procure 
for us a transcendently exalted and eternal glory, while we look 
not at the things that are seen, but at the things that are not seen, 
for the visible is temporal, but the invisible is eternal.” The 
visible present is a vanishing momentum of the future which is 
as yet invisible; if the two be held side by side it cannot but 
appear that the sufferings of the present time are of no account 
whatever in comparison with the glory which the future will 
make manifest in us, The Christian cannot but long for this 
glory, the thought of which engrosses him; his whole mind and 
soul are possessed with longing, and he even imputes his own 
mood to outward physical nature and thinks that it sympathizes 
with his yearning. ‘For expectant nature waits for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God, for the catastrophe at which they shall 
appear in their glory as the sons and heirs of God. For nature 
was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but for the sake of him 
who subjected her; the hope being reserved to her, that she also 
should be freed from the bondage of corruption to the freedom 
which is the glory of the sons of God. For we know that all 
nature groans with us, and is in travail from of old till now: and 
not only she, but we also, who have the firstfruits of the spirit, 
we also groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, the 
redemption of our body. For we have been saved for hope (our 
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salvation is only the object of hope): but a hope which is.visible 
is no hope: for what a man sees he can no longer be hoping for. 
But if we hope for what we see not, then we wait for it with 
patience,” Rom. viii.:18-25. Thus everything is summed up in 
hope : the deepest feeling of the Christian’s heart is yearning,—the 
patient waiting for what is yet to come, Even the spirit, which 
the Christian has already received, and in which the blessings of 
the gospel are already consciously his, even the spirit is only an 
amapyn, only the sacred initiation, only the pledge of something 
higher which has yet to come, of this namely: that the mortal 
shall be swallowed up of life, 2 Cor. v. 5. This being so, the 
apostle proceeds :—‘“I have always good courage, and look beyond 
the present to the future. I know that so long as I am in the 
body I am absent from the Lord, for we. walk in faith not by 
sight, but I have good courage and wish rather to go forth out of 
the body and to be at home with the Lord,” vv. 6-8. By force of 
yearning after the Lord and reaching forth towards him beyond 
the present to the future, the present and the future come to 
appear to the apostle to lie quite close together. Everything 
seemed to be pressing on to the close, all existing relations and 
arrangements were uncertain, and on the brink of being dissolved, 
1 Cor. vii. 29. The future world was already beginning to appear, 
he believed that he himself was to live to see the appearance of the 
Lord when he should come again and close the world’s history by 
his arrival, 1 Cor xv. 52. 

Thus the Christian lives only in the future; the present has no 
interest except as pointing to the future; so little does it weigh in 
itself, that if the present has been filled with a hope in Christ 
which is not to have its fulfilment in the future, then Christians 
are of all men most miserable; that if there be no resurrection of 
the dead, then those are right who say: Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die, 1 Cor. xv. 19, 32. The consciousness of the 
Christian has nothing in itself to hold on to, if it do not go out 
beyond the present. The consciousness of atonement and unity 
with God is indeed such a blessed thing that there is no greater 
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happiness for a man than to be by his holy life a temple of the 
indwelling God; and yet here it is as if it were not so, as if all 
this blessedness and holiness of soul were nothing in itself, and 
were of value only in the light of the future. There could be no 
stronger expression of the Christian’s dependence on the world to 
come. 

And is it then the case that the Christian has nothing in him- 
self now, and irrespective of what the future is to bring, that can 
lift him up absolutely above the limitations of his existence? Is 
the infiniteness of the Christian consciousness a thing yet to be 
attained, and not already present? To this we answer, that where 
faith is as yet nothing more than hope, and the spirit works only 
as the dmapyn, there love comes in as a new element. The 
apostle describes the nature of love in the classical passage, 1 Cor. 
xili.; without it, he says, the most distinguished spiritual gifts are 
nothing worth, since it is love alone that teaches how to use them 
well, so that they are really serviceable. Of the highest practical 
virtues it is the same, the utmost devotion and self-sacrifice are 
worthless if they do not proceed from love. He goes on to 
describe love and invest it with every possible distinction as the 
moral quality by means of which man becomes free from every 
selfish feeling, lives not for himself, but only for others, and has no 
ends but such as are lofty and universal. Thus it is love which 
gives the Christian consciousness and life its absolute value. 
Even faith is nothing without love, though love again is simply 
faith actively operative. In comparison with faith and hope, then, 
the apostle distinctly calls love the greatest, since she is what she 
is immediately and absolutely, and therefore always remains what 
she is. She is greater than hope, for when the fulfilment comes 
hope ceases to exist; and she is greater than faith, for faith does 
not reach its object immediately, but mediately, it is not a 
mepirrateiv dua etdous. Our present knowledge is obscure and dim, 
not a seeing face to face. This knowing in part has to give place 
to perfect knowledge, this mediate and reflected knowledge to the 
immediate and direct. Even faith as a form of knowledge will 
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cease to be when it rises into sight. Thus love is the greatest of 
the three momenta of the Christian consciousness ; it remains what 
it is, it has absolute value even in the present. Now if love have 
absolute value in herself, if it be possible for the Christian even 
now to be filled with a love which leaves everything that is 
particular, egoistic, and limited, behind, and is her own reward 
instead of having to expect her reward in the future world,—if this 
be so, then is it not quite untrue to say that if there be no 
resurrection of the dead there is nothing better to be done than 
to eat and drink, since this life makes an end of all, and it is all 
the same whether a man lives so or so? If love be in herself of 
absolute value, then she is so without the resurrection, and all the 
more the more she is without any ulterior interest to inspire her. 
But the reason of her having this absolute value is that the 
principle of the Christian consciousness from which she also 
springs, faith with all that makes up its living contents, has 
absolute value in itself. Faith, love, and hope, are the three 
momenta of the Christian consciousness, the three essential forms 
in which it finds expression; but while to faith and hope that 
infinity of the subject which Christianity promises is reserved for 
the transcendent hereafter, and is unattained here, love possesses 
that infinity here and now as her own immanent virtue. Iiotis 80 
ayamns évepyounevn is miatis in possession of those absolute con- 
tents, which to méoris as expressed in éXzris were still unattained 
and only to be expected from the future world. Love, therefore, 
or faith in the form of love, is a greater thing than hope. What 
faith is theoretically love realizes, a consciousness that is free 
within itself, and absolved from all limits and barriers. Thus the 
three momenta in which the apostle while at the highest stage of 
his contemplation sums up the whole contents of his Christian 
consciousness coincide with that principle, as we sought to 
apprehend and to develop it at the outset of our discussion. 


EIGHTH CHAPTER. 
SPECIAL DISCUSSION OF CERTAIN SUBORDINATE DOGMATIC QUESTIONS. 


In the preceding chapters we have been considering the Pauline 
doctrine as a connected and organic system, in which one idea rose 
logically out of the other, till the whole stood before us. We have 
still to consider some questions which may serve to throw light on 
individual points of the apostle’s system, though they do not 
materially affect its main positions, The question of greatest import- 
ance under this head is, how the apostle conceived of the higher 
nature of Christ. His doctrine of Christ is not indeed a key to his 
system; that system can be quite well examined and described 
even before this question is discussed ; yet we must of course devote 
some attention to it, and we may dispose of several other points at 
the same time. 

1. The conception or the essence of religion. 

If it be asked what is the apostle’s conception of religion, or what 
he held to be the essential element of religion, we must, of course, 
answer—Faith. This is man’s part in religion ; what is to put man 
in a right relation towards God is faith and what springs out of faith. 
The chief proposition of the apostle’s doctrine of justification, odvOpe- 
mos ex Tictews Choretat, contains his definition of religion. Religion 
is essentially faith. Faith is taken here not in its contracted, but in 
its widest sense; it is faith in that which God must have in him- 
self in order to make man blessed, confidence in his omnipotence. 
With regard to faith in Jesus, faith, that is, in its more specific 
sense, when the apostle means to exhibit that element in it which 
belongs to religion generally, he uses the expression muorevew emi 
Tov éyelpavta “Incovy tov Kupwov nuav ex vexpov (Rom. iv. 24). 
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And the distinguishing feature of Abraham’s faith is that he be- 
lieved in God as the Sworoav Tous vexpous Kal KaN@V Ta pn OvTA 
ws ovra (ver.17). This faith, that God can bring about what seems 
impossible, contains, on the one hand, an expression of absolute 
dependence on God, and, on the other, an attitude of mind, in which 
the standard of possibility is not taken from what actually is, which 
surmounts the present reality, and takes account not only of the 
visible, but also of the invisible. Faith here means, to abstract from 
self and from one’s own subjectivity, and to cast one’s-self on the 
objective by which the subject is determined. It is the trustful 
surrender of the whole man to God. The ground of this confidence 
is not only God’s omnipotence, but also his love ; but first of all it 
must be his omnipotence, because if God is to be the object of con- 
fidence, he must, first of all, have the power to do what love sug- 
gests. The most essential element of religion is thus, that man feel 
his dependence on God, and place an unlimited trust in him. 

The apostle, however, counts not only faith and confidence to be 
of the essence of religion, but also a certain amount and kind of 
action. He says, Rom. ii. 13, that not the hearers but the doers 
of the law are just before God; the difference between circumcision 
and uncircumcision is given up, but is replaced by that between 
the observance and the non-observance of the law. For circum- 
cision profits if one keeps the law, but if one be a transgressor of 
the law then circumcision is made uncircumcision. If then uncir- 
cumcision observes what the law pronounces to be right and good, 
then uncircumcision is counted for circumcision. And the uncir- 
cumcision that is by nature, if it fulfil the law, judges him who with 
the letter and with circumcision is a transgressor of the law. For 
it does not matter what one is outwardly, but only what one is 
inwardly in regard to the spirit with which he keeps the law (Rom. 
li, 25). Compare 1 Cor. vii. 19: Circumcision is nothing and un- 
circumcision is nothing; the main point is the typyots évToday 
@cov. This view of the essence of religion rests on the idea that 
justification by works of the law is abstractly a possible road to 
attain that salvation which is religion’s ultimate end. If we omit, 
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what the apostle teaches further, that this road does not actually 
lead to that end, then the essence of religion must be the 
doing, the observance, of the commandments of God. But works 
and faith are related to each other in respect of the essence of re- 
ligion as Suxawovcbas ef epyav vopou to Sixavovcbat éx TioTEas ; 
works, as distinguished from and separate from faith cannot but 
be imperfect, and can only be the essence of religion in one of its 
lower stages. Ata higher stage that essence is faith. 

There are, however, some indications that the apostle regarded 
knowledge as the highest region in which religion moves, and 
placed knowing above both doing and believing. 

He draws a contrast between dim and obscured seeing in a muror, 
and seeing face to face; between his piecemeal knowledge now, and 
that which was to come, the knowing perfectly as he was known 
(1 Cor. xiii. 12), These last words may be understood either 
generally, thus: I shall be both the subject and the object of the 
knowledge of the future world, where all is clear and transparent; or 
they may be taken of the knowledge of God: my knowledge of God 
will be as immediate and absolute as God's knowledge of me. In 
any case the highest stage and form of religion is to the apostle that 
in which it is an immediate relation of spirit to spirit; if man’s 
knowledge of God be as absolute as God's knowledge of man, then 
it is nothing but a knowledge identical with itself, the identity 
of subject and object in pure knowledge. Of the same knowledge 
the apostle says, 1 Cor. viii 3, If any man love God, the same is 
known of him. The context of the passage is not satisfied by the 
interpretation Deo probatur. The apostle is speaking, verse 2, of 
the yvaors which g¢vovoi, of the yva@ous which is disjoined from love; 
and says that this is not the right knowledge, that there can be no 
right yvadous without the xaws Sef yva@vat, which nothing but love 
can supply. Then he takes up the converse, verse 3, referring yvaors 
to aya7rn, and here he cannot mean anything but this,—that in the 
true ayarrn the true yvaous is also contained. In such a man the 
conception of yvwous is realized through his being known by God 
in loving God. This passive, being known, implies the active, 
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knowing: as the object of the absolute divine knowledge he is also 
the subject of it, in so far as it is in him, as he, the object of it, 
has it in himself. Thus he is not only the object, but also the 
depositary, the subject of this divine knowledge of him. Thus 
religion is also knowledge—the highest absolute knowledge on 
man’s part, as on God’s part. God is known by man in the same 
absolute way as man by God; in this same absolute knowledge 
God and man are one. 

2. The doctrine of God. 

What is most remarkable in the apostle’s doctrine of God is how 
he seeks to remove from the idea of God everything particular, 
limited and finite, and to retain nothing but the pure idea of the 
absolute. The final result of the whole world-process is that God 
may be all in all, and this point of view is consistently adhered to 
throughout. Whatever subject he happens to be considering, its 
feference to God is always an essential part of it; and the more he 
labours to grasp the subject in all its various aspects, and exhibit 
the whole system of its parts and connexions, the more does the 
whole train of thought seem to carry him at last by a natural attrac- 
tion to the absolute idea of God, to find there his conclusion and 
resting-place. As everything proceeds from God, so everything is 
to be referred to him. The one God is the Father, é€ ov ra wavra 
Kat hpets es avTov (1 Cor. viii. 6), or in the more comprehensive 
expression of Rom. xi. 36, ef avutov Kat St avtou Kat els avTov Ta 
aavta, all things proceed from him, all things come to actuality 
through him, all things have in him their final purpose. As God 
in this absolute sense, he is further the Father of Jesus Christ, by 
whom the whole work of redemption was ordained: ra wavta ex 
tov Qeov, tov xatadrakavtos nuas écavt@ Sa "Incood Xpictov 
(2 Cor. v.18). This constant reference to the one and universally 
efficient causality of God, and the consequent feelings of gratitude 
and wonder at God’s greatness and goodness, causes the apostle to 
break out in direct doxology, as in Rom. ix. 5, 2 Cor. i. 3, xi. 31. 
This view of the absoluteness of the idea of God is the root of the 

1 Cf. Neutest. Theol. 205 ag. 
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apostle’s universalism ; he declares repeatedly that God is as much 
the God of the Gentiles as of the Jews, and that in this matter there 
is no respect of persons with God (Rom. ii. 11, ii 29, x.12). Chris- 
tianity indeed is simply the negation of all particularism to the end 
that the pure and absolute idea of God may be realized in humanity.. 
The barriers which divide Jews from Gentiles are removed in the 
justification that is by faith, because faith is the freest way of jus- 
tification, and the only way that answers to the absolute idea of God 
(Rom. ii 30). But God has proved himself from the very begin- 
ning to be the God of the Gentiles; he did not leave them without 
a witness; he could not do so, for it belongs to the idea of God 
that he should manifest himself. To yworov rod Qeod havepov 
éott ev avtots, the apostle says (Rom. i. 19),—for God has mani- 
fested it to them, for the invisible things of him are spiritually be- 
held since the foundation of the world, both his eternal power and 
his divinity. This sentence implies, on the one hand, that it be- 
longs to the essence of God to reveal himself, and, on the other, 
that his absolute nature cannot be revealed by any revelation. 
Invisible as it essentially is, it became visible so far as the invisible 
ean become visible, through the creation of the world and all that 
God has been doing since then, through all God’s works in nature, 
But then this is brought about only through the instrumentality 
of thought: ra acpata... voovpeva xaboparar : it is only through 
thought that it comes to presentation. This knowledge of God 
through the works of nature is not immediate but mediate ; nature 
may be made the subject of thought and contemplation, and, from 
the operations that are visible there, we may infer an invisible 
cause. The apostle thus indicates that the conclusion from effect 
to cause is the natural way to the knowledge of God. That which 
is known of God in this way is his power, and in general the 
divinity of his nature. Whether Oe:drns be understood specially 
of the goodness of God as a further element in his nature, and 
different from his power, or, more accurately, of the sum of his 
divine attributes in general, in any case the apostle places the 
power of God before all his other attributes, It is the property by 
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which God calls the non-existent to exist (ra py dvta ws évta 
kare, Rom. iv. 17). By his omnipotence God created the world; 
and Christianity, as a spiritual creation, is also to be referred to his 
omnipotence. The same God at whose command light shone out 
of darkness has also, as the apostle says (2 Cor. iv. 6) (here he is 
speaking of himself personally, but what he says is true of all 
Christians), shined into our hearts, to give us a clear knowledge of 
the glory of God as it appears on the face of Jesus Christ. Chris- 
tianity is a creation of light, as the first appearance of the world 
was; as creator of the world God called the non-existent into 
existence, and that important event on which Christianity depends, 
the resurrection of Jesus, is a similar act of his omnipotence (the 
Apostle places the {worrovely tous vexpous in the same category with 
the xarely Ta pn ovra ws dvra, Rom. iv.17). Thus while the general 
conception which the Christian consciousness entertains of God is 
that he is the Father of Jesus Christ, this conception is further 
defined in this way: that God is he who raised up Jesus from the 
dead (Rom. iv. 24, 25, 2 Cor. iv. 14). The reason for the omni- 
potence of God occupying so large a place in the Christian con- 
sciousness of him is, that it is essential to be assured that he 
Suvatos éort Kat Tomoat What he has promised (Rom. iv. 21). Next 
to his omnipotence, however, is his love: for his love is the first 
and highest cause to which the whole work of redemption which 
he ordained and set in motion, is to be referred (Rom. v. 8, viii. 38, 
2 Cor. xiii. 13). But his love cannot have its way without satis- 
faction being done to his justice: for his justice is the attribute 
through which that relation between God and man which is ade- 
quate to the idea of God must be accomplished. Thus Christianity 
and the scheme of salvation which it declares is itself a revelation 
of God’s justice (Rom. i. 17). When his justice has been satisfied 
then his love appears in the forgiveness of sins as grace, and, where 
grace prevails, the wrath of God, his retributive justice, has no 
longer any part to play. 

3. The doctrine of Christ. 

Our consideration of the Pauline doctrine has not as yet carried 
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us beyond the idea of the xvpzos, the risen and glorified Lord. All 
that that doctrine involves in regard to the person of Christ is that 
Christianity could not have inaugurated the new epoch, which 
dates from the resurrection of Christ, and reaches its full accom- 
plishment at the end of the world, if Christ did not possess in the 
higher dignity to which he has ascended the principle of that new 
life which is to prevail when death has been subdued. But the 
higher dignity which Christ attained after his resurrection suggests 
to us very naturally that we should direct our view backwards and 
inquire, what is Christ? What was he before he entered on his 
human existence? He was sent as the Son of God: he entered 
as the Son of God, at the time which God had fore-ordained, into 
the history of humanity and of the world (Rom. viii. 3, Gal. iv. 4). 
This, however, indicates nothing more than his exalted office as 
Messiah. These expressions do not inform us whether he was the 
son of God before he was sent, or became the son of God by being 
sent. We have therefore to look for something more than this vios 
@cov, and to inquire how much is implied in his pre-existence. 
This question has been frequently discussed of late,’ yet the apostle’s 
position on this subject has never yet been accurately determined. 
It is clear on the one side that a pre-existence such as that of the 
Johannine Logos-doctrine cannot be traced in our apostle’s writings ; 
yet on the other side, it is equally clear that we cannot believe 
him to have regarded Christ’s personality as originating only in his 
human existence. We have to define what the view is that is 
situated between these two extremes. 

By this time there should surely be little doubt among inter- 
preters that Christ is not called God at Rom. ix. 5. When we 
consider how absolute the idea of God is to the apostle, how 
powerfully the absoluteness of God had taken possession of his 
mind, and how distinctly and consistently he represents the rela- 


1 Cf. my Geschichte von der Lehre der Dreicinigkeit u.s.w., 1 Thi. p. 81. 
Zeller, Ueber einige Fragen in Betreff der neutestamentlichen Theologie, Theol. 
Jahrb. 1842, p. 51 sq. Késtlin, der Lehrb. des Evangeliums und der Briefe Joh. 
und die verwandten neutest. Lehrb. 1843, p. 290 sg. Theol. Jahrb. 1845, p. 89 eq. 
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tion of Christ to God as one of subordination, we cannot possibly 
believe that in this one passage he meant to describe Christ as the 
absolute God exalted above all. The Pauline mode of thought on 
such subjects recognises the limits of the monotheism of Judaism, 
and such an expression would be simply inconsistent with that 
monotheism. Nor is there any reason why these doxological 
phrases should be taken in a different sense from the other doxo- 
logies which occur in the apostle’s writings. Why should they 
not be a doxology referring to God? For this is what the context 
requires. It is said that the preceding ro xata odpxa leads us to 
expect some higher predicate to be ascribed to Christ. But that is 
not the case: the apostle’s intention here is not, as Rom. i. 3, to 
expound his conception of Christ in all its elements, and to indi- 
cate that in him which is more than the cap. If this were his 
intention, it is certainly carried out in a very different way from 
what we find in Rom. i 3,—indeed in a very peculiar and inex- 
plicable way. What he is saying here is simply that one of the 
great advantages by which the Israelites are distinguished, is that 
Christ appeared among them, and as a descendant of their fathers, 
that Christ, in fact, belongs first of all to them. He feared, how- 
ever, to allow too much to the particularism of the Jews, and so he 
had to modify what he had said of Christ's descent by adding that 
this applied only to the natural extraction of the Messiah ; that it 
was only xata-capxa. And this did not require to be balanced 
by another opposite predicate any more than the yevduevos ex 
yuvatxos of Gal. iv. 4. Here then we have a passage in which the 
apostle sums up all the benefits and advantages conferred on the 
Israelites by God: and the climax of all these is said to be that 
the Messiah appeared among them, and as the descendant of their 
fathers ; and what is more natural than that, when he arrived at 
that climax, he should give utterance to his feelings of thanks and 
adoration? In doing so he uses the words eis rovs atavas, as if 
to indicate that proofs like these of the divine favour, which the 
Israelites had enjoyed, could never be obliterated, nor cease at any 
future time to be a ground of gratitude and praise. De Wette 
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thinks it unnatural that God should be spoken of as the Being who 
is all in all, as if purposely to overshadow Christ : yet it cannot be 
alleged that there is no sufficient reason for thus subordinating 
Christ to God, and for this doxology in which God is praised. 
The passage, if properly understood, proves exactly the opposite of 
what is commonly deduced from it; it proves, namely, how little 
it consisted with the apostle’s ideas to place Christ on an equality 
with God, and to give him the name of God. 

The passage 1 Cor. viii. 6 affords much more plausible grounds 
for the assertion that the apostle ascribed divine pre-existence to 
Christ. That this is the force of the words & ov ta qwavta Kat 
nets St avrov, is argued on the following grounds :—1. That it is 
implied in the analogy of these words with the preceding e£ ov ra 
qavra, and that the expression used of God, Rom. xi. 36, is pre- 
cisely identical. 2. That it is implied in the collocation of wavra 
and xcs, the latter being understood most naturally of the whole 
body of Christians, and the former of the totality of things existing. 
3. That the context requires it. The reason given here why 
Christians need not scruple to eat meat offered to idols is the 
same as that given x. 25 sq., viz, that the meat which is dedi- 
cated to idols belongs in fact to the God of the Christians. This is 
what is meant by the words é£ ov tr. 7. Now what is said here 
of Christ must be meant to have the same force as what was said 
before of God, and the conclusion is: You are at liberty to eat 
what the heathens have presented to their masters, for this also 
belongs to your master, Christ, since it, with all existing things, was 
made by him.’ In spite of all this, I still fail to see that this is the 
correct interpretation of the passage. As for the last of the three 
points, the words do not bear the meaning that is put into them; there 
is no such immediate reference to the flesh offered to idols. What 
the apostle means is just this, that the e/SwAa as such have no reality, 
for though there be many so-called gods, higher and lower (cot and 
xuptot), yet they are no true existences, Christians only have the 
one God, the Father, from whom all things are, and to whom the 

1 Zeller, op. cit. p. 57. 
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Christian has to refer all things; and the one Lord Jesus Christ, 
through whom all things are, and through whom Christians also 
are, Thus if the formal distinction drawn in heathenism between 
Oeot and xvpiot be a correct one, yet only in Christianity are there 
a Oeas and a xvpios who answer to the distinction. In this passage 
also we have to observe that Christ is not himself called God; he 
is placed beside the one God as xupios, a8 a subordinate being, 
corresponding to those beings of lower rank whom the heathens 
worshipped in addition to the beings they called gods, and who 
stood in a more familiar relation to men than the gods did. What 
does this show with regard to the pre-existence of Christ? If the 
distinction between the @eos and xupsos be a clear and well-defined 
distinction, then it is very improbable that the apostle ascribed to 
Christ as xvpios the highest prerogative of deity, the creation of 
the world. If everything were created by him, then, of course, he 
would be not only xupsos but eos. The Logos is @eos, just because 
all things were made by him. The-only conclusion open to us in 
interpreting this passage is therefore that between the creation (e£ 
avtov ra mavta) and the consummation (sets ets avrov), the apostle 
interpolates what is attributed to Christ, in the words «ai els... 
5: avrov, that is, the government and preservation of inanimate 
beings. Ta mavra will then be all that is continually coming to 
pass throughout the course of time ; all things that come to pass in 
whatever way come to pass through Christ; and we also are what 
we are through him.’ 

This rendering of the wavra attributed to Chfist is certainly 
quite consistent with his character as xvpzos ; yet if we reflect upon 
the sense in which the apostle uses the particle Sia of Christ in 
other passages, we shall see that this rendering of maya ascribes | 
too much to him. 2 Cor. v. 17, 18, he says that at the standpoint 
of the Christian consciousness all things are become new, ra S¢€ 
mdvra ex Tov Qeot tov Kataddakavtos nuds éavt@ Sia "Inood 
Xpiorov. Here also all things are of God, because God is always 
the ultimate causality from which all things proceed. But these 

1 Kostlin, op. cit. p. 309, 
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words are obviously inclusive of the ra wavta Sa ’Incotd Xpioroo. 
All that Christ has done for the redemption and salvation of men is 
regarded by the apostle as done by God through Christ (&:a—-Rom. 
i. 5, iii 24, 25, v. 2, 9,10, 11,18, etc.) This wavra Sa 'Inood 
Xpictov is a part of the ra wavra éx Tov @eov. Thus we see that 
the words 1 Cor. viii. 6, eF of ra ravra Kat nwets Se avoid, refer not 
only to the creation of the world, but also to the work of redemp- 
tion in all its parts. Now is it not obvious that the words immedi- 
ately following these, 87 o8 ta mavta kat npeis Ss avrod, do not 
cover more than the ra wavra of 2 Cor. v. 18, and signify all 
things referring to the redemption and atonement wrought by God 
Sia “Incod Xpio too. 

Another of the principal loci from which it is sought to show 
that the pre-existence of Christ occurs in Paul’s writings is 1 Cor. 
x. 4, There may be a question, it is said, as to the exact sense in 
which Christ is called the spiritual rock which followed the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness; yet there can be no question, that he is 
represented as living, and in some way active at that time. I do 
not see that even this is necessarily implied in the passage. Christ 
is called a wézpa wrvevparien in that sense only in which it is said 
of the Israelites that they ro avro Bpdpa mvevparixov edayov and 
TO aUTO ToOua TvevpaTtixoy ertov. Now the reason why the manna 
is called a spiritual food, and the water which sprang up in the 
wilderness a spiritual drink, is simply that they are invested with 
a symbolical reference to the Lord’s Supper. Here as elsewhere 
that is called pneumatical which appears to be the higher spiritual 
sense of Scripture in the light of allegorical interpretation. And 
when the apostle calls Christ the wvevpatixn wétpa, that simply 
means that he gave an allegorical meaning to the rock which 
followed the Israelites, and discovered in it a type of Christ. We 
should at any rate require more evidence before we’ could allow 
that this passage contains an assertion of Christ’s pre-existence, 
and of his actual working in his pre-existent state. 

Nor is this pre-existence to be extracted from the passage 
2 Cor. viil. 9.- Accurately interpreted that passage simply affirms 
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that Christ was podr (not became poor), although he was rich: “ae. 
that he lived in poverty and low estate, though as the-redeemer he 
was rich enough to make us rich with the grace of the redemption 
which he brought us.’ It is true that spiritual riches are not a 
direct contradiction to outward poverty; but the point is just that 
we ought to have the same self-sacrificing spirit as Christ had, who 
was poor and lowly, though exalted so far above us in the riches of 
his grace. | | 

_ Thus none of these passages is enough to prove that the apostle 
ascribed pre-existence to Christ, a divine glory antecedent to his 
human existence. None of the predicates which he applies to 
Christ refers to a previous existence: he calls him simply «upvos, 
never @eos. Indeed it cannot be allowed that he could possibly 
have regarded him as God, He calls him a man, not meaning 
thereby that there was a human side of his nature; he calls him 
man in a way which precludes us from thinking of .a higher 
divine nature essentially belonging to him. Over against the one 
man through whom sin and death entered into the world, he is the 
els dvVOpwrros "Inaovs Xpicros, in whom the grace of God has been 
extended to many, Rom. v. 15. As by a man came death, so by 
a man came the resurrection of the dead, 1 Cor. xv. 21. As Adam 
was the first man and earthy, so he is the second man, the Lord 
from heaven, verse 47. What does the apostle mean by such state- 
ments as these, but that Christ was essentially man, man like 
Adam, only man in a higher sense? All that is left for us to ask 
is what that higher conception is which is to be connected with the 
person of Christ over and above that of human nature. The apostle 
calls the higher principle of the person of Christ the spiritual, the 
heavenly, in him, and that not in the sense that a divine principle 
different from human nature had been added to that human nature 
from without; the higher principle is the purer form of human 
nature itself. As the pneumatical man, as the Lord from heaven, 
Christ is, in a word, the archetypal man; and this archetypal man 
does not exist merely in idea, he exhibits in a real form what man 

1 Kdstlin, p. 310. 
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is according to the principles of his nature. Adam is the earthly, 
psychical man, who has fallen under the power of sin and death, 
but Christ is the spiritual heavenly man, the man in whom the 
lower side of human nature has completely given place to 
the higher, the sinless man. That Christ was without sin 
(un yvous dyaptiav, 2 Cor. v. 21) is an essential part of his 
character as distinguished from that of Adam. As sin began 
to manifest its power in Adam, so the principle of death also 
made its appearance in his person; Christ, on the other hand, 
as he is free from sin, is also free from death: not only was he 
not subject to the principle of death, he had within himself the 
opposite principle of life, the life-giving spirit. Thus though 
Christ had a physical nature like all other men, he yet differed 
from them in this respect, that his cap was not affected by the 
principle of sin and death, and was only a éwotwpa capKxos dpap- 
tias, Rom. viii. 3. This expression refers simply to the sinlessness 
of his human nature. As being free from sin, he ought not to have 
died ; yet he was subject to the necessity of death, not on his own 
account, but in virtue of his office, in which he took upon himself 
the sins of men. But how could he die? Though descended 
xata odpxa from the fathers of his nation and from Adam, yet he 
had in himself no element of death ; the principle of his nature was 
the opposite of that of Adam’s, was the life-giving spirit. The ex- 
planation of this is, that though flesh, sin, and death are inter-de- 
pendent, and proceed the one out of the other, yet the cap£ cannot 
be conceived but as essentially mortal. If the cap£ did not carry 
in itself the element of liability to death, it could not be considered 
that the death of Christ as one dying only in the duotwpa capKos 
duaptias was a true and actual death. Yet though he died truly 
and actually, he died only in the flesh; the life-giving spirit in 
him, the spiritual principle which constituted his true essence, could 
not be affected by death. How is it then that the apostle regards 
it as an act of God’s omnipotence that Christ was not subdued by 
the death that had reigned since Adam, but rose again from the 
dead? Was this not a necessary consequence of his immortal, 
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spiritual, and heavenly nature? It cannot be asserted that his 
resurrection was only the resurrection of his body ; for the resur- 
rection is, in the apostle’s view, the entrance into humanity of that 
principle of life which Christ procured for it, and by which the 
reign of death was broken. If Christ had not risen, this would not 
import merely that his body had not been revived, while the 
spiritual principle that was identical with his person still continued. 
It is only through his resurrection that he has become the mvedya 
Cworrovovv in which mavres Gworrorn@nocovrar. How then can that 
be regarded as an operation of the divine omnipotence, and one 
extending only to Christ’s body, which is simply the manifestation 
of his higher spiritual nature in its superiority to the mortality of 
the body? Here we see the apostle involved in the inconsistency 
which attaches unavoidably to every attempt to hold at the same 
time to a theory carried out logically to its ultimate consequences, 
and to the miracles of supernaturalism. The whole of Christianity 
depends in his estimation on the miracle of Christ’s resurrection ; 
yet, at the same time, we see him deducing his view of what 
Christianity is essentially, as the communication of a new life- 
principle, or as the stage at which man becomes conscious of the 
infiniteness of his nature, from purely historical and logical con- 
siderations. While holding its supernatural origin, he yet 
demonstrates how it springs naturally from the opposition of the 
psychical and the pneumatical, of the earthly and the heavenly, 
or of Adam and Christ, that is of man on the lower, and on the 
higher side of his nature, as these opposites form the successive 
momenta of a process which is developed in accordance with an 
immanent principle. 

Christ is thus essentially man, the archetypal man in whom the 
higher principle of human nature appears. Did he begin to exist 
as such only when he was born as a human individual in the per- 
son of Jesus of Nazareth? The first is not the pneumatical, as the 
apostle says, 1 Cor. xv. 46, but the psychical, and the pneumati- 
cal follows it; at the same time, however, both of these are 
momenta of, and are included in, a unity. That the pneumatical 
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comes after the psychical is true, of course, only of the development 
in time. The pneumatical is not accounted for by indicating its 
origin in time. And if Christ represents in himself this higher 
principle of human nature, then this conception of what he is refers 
us back, beyond his merely individual existence, to the general 
out of which the individual proceeds. Thus we are not unprepared 
to find our apostle familiar with the idea of Christ’s pre-existence. 
Besides the passages we have already discussed, Rom. i. 4 has been 
interpreted in this way, and it has been thought that the avevya 
dytwourns there spoken of is itself the element in which the higher 
pre-existent personality of Christ consists.! Before this can be 
admitted, however, we must ask how these two things consist with 
one another : firstly, that Christ is, as the apostle declares, essen- 
tially man ; and secondly, that his personality is distinctively spirit : 
so that the spirit existed in him, antecedently to his human exis- 
tence, in the form of a human personality. We are shut up to 
regard this as his conception when we remember how he calls 
Christ the spiritual, heavenly man, the Lord from heaven, 1 Cor. xv. 
47, the Lord of glory, 1 Cor. ii 8, the spirit, 2 Cor. iii. 17, and that 
not only in respect of his having been exalted and glorified through 
his resurrection, but without qualification, in respect of his whole 
being. Christ is, as the apostle says, 2 Cor. iii. 17, ro wvedpua, the 
spirit itself; the substance of his being is spirit. Now the apostle 
appears to have conceived the essence of spirit to be an immaterial 
light-substance ; in unfolding his conception of the spirit which 
the Lord is, he says that we all, who behold with unveiled face 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image, from one 
glory to another, as could not fail to be the case, since the Lord is 
the spirit. The essence of the spirit, and consequently the essence 
of Christ, is thus clearness, brilliancy, dv£a; it finds its analogy in 
the brilliant light of:which the apostle speaks as shining from the 
face of Moses. In this spiritual brilliance of Christ the eternal 
luminous essence of God himself is reflected. The apostle speaks, 
2 Cor. iv. 6, of God, the creator of light, shining into our hearts 
1 Zeller, on the mveipa éy:oovvns, Rom. i. 4. Theol. Jahrb. i. 486 og. 
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Tpos hwticpov THs yvaoews THs Sdéns Tov Beod ev mpocamp 
"Incod Xpiorov, to make clear the knowledge of the glorious light 
reflected from the face of Christ as it was once reflected from the 
face of Moses. Christ is himself the image of God, and as the 
glory of God is reflected in him, so it is reflected again from him 
in the gospel (evayyéAvov ths Sofns tod Xpicrod), the knowledge 
of which produces a bright light in the man who receives it, 2 
Cor. iv. 4. Thus we see distinctly that Christ is related as he is 
to God just. because he is essentially spirit; it belongs’ to the 
spiritual light-nature of God to reflect itself in something outward, 
and thus, as Christ is ro mvevya he is also KUpLOS THs So&ns, essen- 
tially spirit and light. And he is this not only in consequence of 
his exaltation, but essentially and originally. His exaltation 
brought about the full realization of what he was already, what 
had not been visible when he was crucified by the apyovres Tov 
xoouov. But though thus the «cvpsos ths dd&ns, he is also essen- 
tially man,—the pneumatical,.heavenly man. The apostle thus. 
appears to have. conceived of Christ’s pre-existent personality as 
the spiritual luminous figure of the archetypal man. And here a 
further question is suggested : what are the relations between this 
ideal first man and the historical first man, Adam? On one side 
they are far asunder; on another side they bear a relation to each 
other, which is analogous to the relation between God and Christ. 
The passage 1 Cor. xi. 3 may give us some insight into the apostle’s 
peculiar ways of thinking here. It is said there that the head of 
the man is Christ, that the head of the woman is the man, that the 
head of Christ is God. The man is the eewy cat ddfa Qecov, the 
woman is the dd£a, the luminous reflex, of the man. From this 
point of view it seems that the first man can be nothing but the 
reflex and the likeness of the archetypal man, of Christ. There is 
however this mighty difference between the two, that the one is 
merely earthly and psychical, while the other is heavenly and 
spiritual, The apostle does not indicate further how this contrast 
arose; we may be certain, however, that he did not conceive that 
Adam existed first in a state of perfection, and came to be what 
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he was afterwards ; he says of him, speaking of his essential nature, 
that he was merely a wuyn faoa, 1 Cor. xv. 45. The apostle 
considers it according to the universal order of nature that the 
psychical should be developed first in humanity, and then the 
spiritual ; and if this was the case, then of course what Christ was 
ideally, as the archetypal man, could not be realized in humanity 
till after the period of the earthly, psychical man, Not till then 
did God cause the archetypal man, the «vpios S0£ns, to enter into 
humanity as his Son, his own Son, Gal. iv. 4, Rom. viii. 3, 32. 
He entered into humanity as one ev duotwpate capKos dpuaptias, 
yevopievos €x yuvatxos,—predicates which agree very well with the 
conception of the person of Christ which we have arrived at 
above. It has been said, and with great justice, that the stress 
here laid upon the circumstances that the Son of God had a human 
body and was born of a woman, clearly shows the writer to have 
regarded his personality as not inseparable from a human body, as 
in the case of other men; while it certainly shows at the same 
time that he considered Christ to have existed in such a body 
before his appearance in the world.' The apostles view can 
scarcely have been any other than this, that Christ existed already 
subjectively for himself, and was invested with a ouoiwya capKos 
dpaprias, at the time when he appeared as a man, and in order 
that he might so appear. The view would thus be the same as 
that expressed in the second Epistle of Clemens Romanus to the 
Corinthians, chap. viii., with the simple words, o xupios Gv pev To 
MpaTov Treva, eyevero cap—. This view is strictly consistent 
with the monotheism of Judaism, and differs radically from the 
Johannine view. The pre-existing subject is not the Avyos, Beas, 
but the wvevya, Christ, who, as the xvpios dd€ns, is the wvevya, 
2 Cor. iii. 17. Now though Christ appeared only in a dpzaiwya 
gapKos duaptias, yet his appearance in the cap£ makes him 
really and perfectly aman. There is nothing to suggest a super- 
natural origin ; on the contrary, the apostle seems to exclude such 
an idea when he says that God sent his Son as one yevépevov ex 
1 Theol. Jahrb. 1842, p. 58. 
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yuvaixos, Gal. iv. 4, or as one yevdmevoy éx oméeppatos Aafisd 
kata odpxa, Rom. i. 3. How the apostle reconciled the sinlessness 
of Christ with his natural human generation we have no means of 
deciding. It is certainly unnecessary to assert that the two can- 
not possibly occur in one person; this is an inference from the 
doctrine of original sin, a doctrine of a later age and with which 
Paul was unacquainted. With the apostle it is only through 
actual sin that the cap becomes the seat of the duapria. 

Thus it is through his human birth that Christ enters into 
humanity as the Son of God. Over against the yevéoOa, éx 
omepparos AaBSié xara capxa, however, the apostle places the 
opiaOyvac viro Qeov ev Suvaper Kata Trveipa aywourns e€ avacta- 
aeas vexpov. What this avetpa dywovrns denotes is a further 
and somewhat obscure point in the Pauline Christology. As 
being srvevua, it must, as we have already remarked, be that 
element in which the higher pre-existent personality of Christ 
consists, The peculiar expression, wvevpa dywwouvrns, With which 
the crvevya is further defined, can only be explained by an accurate 
examination of the passage Rom. i. 3, 4, where it is used. The 
apostle is seeking to express the fulness of his faith in the Messi- 
anic dignity of Christ at the outset of his Epistle by summing up 
all the momenta that enter into that conception. Christ is the 
Messiah in virtue of his being the son of David: to the Judzxo- 
Christians at Rome, this was the first and principal criterion. But 
to the apostle a much more important criterion of his Messiah- 
ship is his resurrection from the dead. What Christ is physically 
as the son of David, he is spiritually through his resurrection ; this 
is the spiritual credentials of his Messianic dignity, for this first 
of all supplied an actual proof that the spirit which alone could 
make him the Messiah was actually resident in him. And this is 
the proper meaning of the awvevya dytwourns. Christians are 
Gyos, because Christ himself is par excellence the dyvos ; and he 
is the @ytos because he has in himself absolutely the wvevdya, the 
avevua aywv. The spirit is the principle in virtue of which 
Christ is the Messiah, it is the immanent principle of his Messianic 
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office ; and the apostle calls this spirit, which is essential to the 
Messiah, the wvevya aywwovrns. As being born of the seed of 
David he was the Messiah, the Son of God, according to the flesh ; 
but he has been attested to be the Son of God in a powerful man- 
ner (the apostle says ev Suvaes, either to mark the resurrection 
as an act of the divine omnipotence, or to indicate that this alone 
was the true and real attestation of Christ’s Messiahship), by the 
resurrection of the dead which took place in him in accordance 
with the Messianic spirit indwelling in him. The wvevpa dytw- 
cuvns is thus simply the Messianic spirit, and would not by itself 
be any proof of pre-existence. We have not, however, to regard 
it by itself, but in its connexion with the other momenta we have 
been discussing. The veda aywwovrns presupposes.the avevpa, 
in which Christ’s personality is broadly said to consist. 

We have thus three momenta in which the personality of Christ 
is defined: 1. Christ is essentially and substantially spirit, 6 «vpcos 
To mvevpa eotiv, 2 Cor. iii. 17, 4. spirit absolutely; as God him- 
self is essentially spirit. This spiritual nature of Christ necessarily 
implies the idea of pre-existence. 2. In Christ’s appearance in 
humanity, zrvevya, the essential element of his personality, assumes 
the form of the Messianic spirit; it is the mvetya dywourns. 3. 
The resurrection proves Christ to be the Son of God in the highest 
sense ; at this point the wvetya dyiwovvns asserts itself in its full 
power and significance as the avevya fworovv, 1 Cor. xv. 45. 
What the wvedpa dywwoovrns is for Christ’s own person, the wvetpa 
Cworoovv 1s for humanity ; it is the life-principle that works in 
humanity, makes an end of sin and death, and ‘raises the mortal 
cap€ to the glorious image of the heavenly man. All that he is as 
TO Tvevua, as the KUpLOS Ts Soens, the UpLos ef oupavoi, the eixov 
Tov Beoi, the mvevparixos éroupavios avOpwrros, as the archetypal 
man in whom the image of God resides and is displayed, all this is 
introduced into humanity by his coming in the éyotwpa capxos 
dpaptias, to kill and to destroy the cap. And all this that 
he is, is accomplished and realized in humanity when the whole of 
humanity is formed after his image. For those who become the 
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children of God through the spirit of God or the spirit of Christ, 
them God mpowpice cuppopdous TIS Eixdvos TOU Viod auTOD; eis 
To elvat avTov TpwrdroKoy ev Todos adeAdois, Rom. viii. 29. It 
is an essential thought of the Pauline Christology that Christ is the 
image of God. This image of God, which he wears in his spiritual 
light-nature, prefigures the unity of God and man. Christ is essen- 
tially man ; but as the archetypal, spiritual, heavenly man, he is also 
the God-man, or the Son of God, the (810s vios Qeov. But the 
apostle never calls him simply God. This characteristic of the 
Pauline Christology shows us how strictly Jewish its conceptions 
are. The apostle has nowhere ignored the barrier which separates 
the Son of God from God, on the contrary, he holds fast to the 
position that Christ is essentially and substantially man. He is 
at the same time 70 aveda, the spiritual man untainted by sin. 
Thus he is the ideal and archetypal man, and in this sense the 
xupos Ths dens.” 

4. The doctrine of angels and demons. 

In the Epistles of which we take account in this inquiry, the 
apostle speaks very little of angels, and where he does speak of 
them it is not with any dogmatic intention, but only by way of 
illustration, and proverbially : Rom. viii. 38, 1 Cor. vi. 3, iv. 9, xiii. 
1; Gal i. 8,iv.14sg. We notice especially that he does not even 
mention the relation of the angels to Christ, as is the case in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, where the higher dignity of Christ is 
defined by his relation to the angels. This lay outside of the. 
apostle’s sphere of vision; Christ, though he be the xupsos THs 
Sofns, is yet with him too essentially a man to be thought of in 
such relations. The apostle’s ideas about the angels are altogether 
vague; to him they are certain superior snperhuman beings stand- 
ing between God and the world of human life. He even assumes, 
in accordance with the later and especially Alexandrine tradition, 
that the law was given through the angels; but this merely proved 
to him that the Mosaic legislation was of a subordinate character. 


1 The Vorlesungen tiber neutest. Theologie, pp. 186-195, agree in the main 
with the above discussion. 7 
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It would hardly be worth while to make special mention of the 
apostle’s angelology were it not for one passage in his Epistles, from 
which it might appear that he laid greater stress upon this doctrine 
than his other expressions on the subject would lead us to expect. 
I mean the passage 1 Cor. xi. 10. Here the apostle is admonish- 
ing the Corinthian women not to let themselves be seen with 
uncovered head, and for this he gives a reason: For this cause 
ought the woman to have a sign of the power (not of the power 
which she has, but of the power which her husband has over her; 
this is unquestionably the meaning of éfovoia) upon her head, 
because of the angels. Women are thus to wear a veil because of 
the angels ; but why, what is the connexion between the one thing 
and the other? Different explanations have been advanced, but 
they are all alike unsatisfactory. An attentive consideration of 
the contents and connexion of the passage can lead us to but one 
conclusion: that as the words S:a tous ayyedous cannot possibly 
have arisen out of anything in the apostle’s own religious conscious- 
ness, they cannot be considered to be part of the original text, 
Observe how unconnected these words are here, and how they 
destroy the sense. The apostle’s main proposition is this: the 
woman must wear a veil as a sign of her subjection to the man, 
for she is, as the apostle explains, e£ avdpos and Sia rov avdpa. 
Therefore opera  yuvn éfovciav éyev. It is clear that &a 
rovro refers to what goes before; so far the argument is clear. 
But how is it interrupted and confused if 8:2 tous ayyedous be 
added, as if a parallel to sa rovro? The reason given before was 
quite sufficient; there is no place for this new and foreign reason, 
a thing to which not the slightest reference is made either in what 
precedes or in what follows. Our apostle is not such a writer as 
could destroy the logic of his argument with such an awkward 
interpolation. The sense most probably. to be attributed to these 
detached and isolated words suggests to us that they were originally 
a gloss on the text. An early Christian, such a one as was much 
occupied with Jewish representations, might imagine, what the 
apostle Paul himself could never imagine, that the veiling of 
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women was advisable as a precaution against what had once hap- 
pened to the angels before, Gen. vi. 1. Or he may have thought 
that the custom of women’s wearing veils had been instituted as a 
memento of that occurrence, and for a standing admonition. The 
words Sa Tous ayyéXous were added as a gloss to indicate this view, 
and were then taken up into the text without regard to their effect 
on the sense. The view we have indicated was actually current 
during the early centuries ; we find it actually applied to impress 
upon women that their head-dress should be such as to give no 
occasion for unchaste desires. This appears most clearly from a 
passage in the Testament of the twelve patriarchs, in the Testament 
of Rubens, chap v.: wpooraccere tais yuvaikiv vuav Kat Tais 
buyatpdcw, iva pn KocpavTat Tas Kepadas Kal Tas des avTor 
cttw yap ebedEav Tous eypnyepous (the angels as guardian spirits) 
apo Tov Katax\vopov.. A Christian who was acquainted with 
these views would very naturally be led to think of them in con- 
nexion with this passage. To dispense with the veil he would 
think was to hold out one of the most dangerous of all temp- 
tations. Both of these considerations, then, the isolated position 
of the words, and the probability of their having originated in 
a gloss, make us hesitate to ascribe such a view to the apostle. He 
may have held a view like this, but never as a thing of such 
importance. , 

With regard to demons, the point we have to consider is how 
the apostle conceived them to be related to the heathen deities. 
The question arises in two passages : 1 Cor. vill. 4-6, and x. 19-21. 


1 Cf. Tertullian, De Velandis Virg., c. 7: Si propter angelos scilicet quos 
legimus a Deo et coelo excidisse ob concupiscentiam feminarum, quis praesumere 
potest, tales angelos maculata jam corpora et humanae libidinis reliquia deside- 
rasse, ut non ad virgines potius exarserint quarum flos etiam humanam libidinem 
excusat. Debet ergo adumbrari facies tam periculosa, quae etiam ad coelum 
scandala jaculata est, ut cum Deo adsistens, cui rea est angeloruam extermina- 
torum, caeteris quoque angelis erubescat, et malam illam aliquando libertatem 
capitis sui comprimat, jam nec hominum oculis offerendam. C. 17: Nobis 
dominus etiam revelationibus velaminis spatia metatus est. Nam cuidam sorori 
nostri angelus in somnis cervices, quasi applauderet verberans, elegantes, inquit 
cervices, et merito nudae. Bonum est usque ad lumbos a capite veleris, ne et 
tibi ista cervicum libertas non prosit. 
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The first passage has greatly perplexed the interpreters. Riickert 
thinks it most likely that the apostle does not admit with regard 
to the idols of the heathen that they are truly gods, but does admit 
that there are many other beings of higher than human nature, and 
that these possess a certain power over men and over the inanimate 
world, in virtue of which power they may be called «vpsou, and even 
Geoi, though destitute of any proper title to be worshipped by men 
as Oeot. The apostle, Riickert thinks, actually assumed the exist- 
ence of such beings as angels and demons. But he does not speak 
of angels and demons; he speaks of Oeot and xvpior, And he 
denies that they have any objective existence—as the argument 
and the idea of the passage distinctly prove. His immediate 
object is to represent the eating of meat offered to idols as a thing 
entirely indifferent. There are no idols, he says; an esdwAor is 
a thing that has no reality in the world.. Such gods as those of 
the heathens do not exist at all; there is only one God. For 
though there be so-called gods in heaven and on earth, as people 
talk of gods in the plural and believe in them, as in this sense 
there are many gods and many lords, yet for us, to our religious 
consciousness as Christians, there is only one God and only one 
Lord, There can be nothing clearer than that the apostle makes 
the existence of the heathen gods a matter of mere Aéyecbar; 
allows their existence only in so far as they are represented and 
spoken of after the manner of polytheism as gods really existing. 
They are Oeot and xuptos not really, but only to the imagination. 
We have to remark, however, on the other hand, that the reality 
and objective existence of the heathen gods is denied only in so far 
as itis claimed for them that they are @eor and xupsos, gods pro- 
perly so called. This does not exclude the supposition that these 
beings who have no real existence as gods do yet exist actually and 
objectively not as gods but as demons. This is the apostle’s posi- 
tion in the second passage. Here he takes up the other side of the 
question. His former assertion that an e/Swdoy is nothing, and 
that therefore neither is an eiSwAduroy any true eidwAcOurov (for 
nothing can be offered to an idol which has no existence), is not 
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recalled but modified and supplemented by a further statement. 
This is, that what the heathens offer they offer to demons and not 
to God, and that one cannot therefore partake in the heathen sacri- 
ficial feasts without coming into communion with demons. For it 
is from the nature of the case impossible—it is a contradiction—to 
drink the cup of the Lord and at the same time the cup of demons ; 
to partake of the Lord’s table and at the same time of the table of 
demons ; to practise religious rites which connect us with beings of 
entirely opposite natures. Thus the apostle appears to have held 
the view which afterwards became so general, that heathenism was 
the empire of demons, and essentially demoniacal. With the 
apostle, however, the view has two sides : on the one side heathen- 
ism is demoniacal, on the other it does not deal with realities at 
all, it is a mere matter of imagination.’ But the one element of 
heathenism cannot be separated from the other. The apostle 
regards the relation of heathenism to Christianity as one of absolute 
contradiction, not only in the subjective sense that one who has 


1 What Neander says (Planting and Training, i. 243 and 511) on the two pas- 
sages under discussion is in part indefinite, and in part manifestly erroneous. 
In the passage viii. 5 he thinks the apostle is merely contrasting two different 
subjective standpoints, and that there is nothing said of the relations these bear 
to the objective. What is spoken of here, however, is not two subjective stand- 
points, but the subjective nature of polytheism, whose gods are merely imagined 
gods, and the objective nature of Christian monotheism. On the passage x. 20 
Neander says, ‘“‘ verse 20 is to be interpreted in the light of the preceding verse. If 
we admitted that Paul described the heathen deities as evil spirits, then we should 
need to suppose that he wished to guard against that misunderstanding to which 
the previous comparison might have given rise, that he really acknowledged their 
divinities to be divine. But this is inconceivable. On the other hand, his words 
might be understood in such a way as if he considered these divinities to be real 
beings (though evil spirits), and hence ascribed objective importance to what was 
offered to them. To correct this mistake he says now, that he is speaking only 
of what the heathens believed subjectively from their own standpoint, which 
was the opposite of the Christian, that those beings to whom they sacrificed were 
Sa:pdma in the Hellenic sense of the term.” How misty, how mistaken! What 
business have the da:udma in the Hellenic sense here? The apostle means demons 
in the ordinary Jewish sense, and he says clearly enough that he holds them to be 
the beings to whom the heathens sacrifice. The matter becomes intelligible at once 
when we admit the light of the apostle’s simple distinction. He denied the 
existence of the heathen gods as gods or idols (e{3wAov is a supposititious god): he 
had room, however, for the assumption that they were evil spirits. 


R 
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become a Christian cannot be a heathen at the same time, but 
objectively. The two are related to each other as the false 
religion and the true. For what fellowship has righteousness with 
unrighteousness, or light with darkness, and what concord has 
Christ with Belial, etc. ? 2 Cor. vi. 14. 

5. The doctrine of the divine predestination. 

With the apostle everything runs up into the absolute idea of 
God ; this is his favourite point of view for every subject he may 
be considering. And thus he deduces the salvation of man, from 
its first beginning to its final accomplishment, from a decree passed 
by God on the case of each individual. We know, he says, Rom. 
Viil, 28, that all things work together for good to them that love 
God, to those who are called in accordance with a decree which 
he has passed. For those whom he foreknew (fixed in his con- 
sciousness as objects of knowledge), them he also predestinated 
to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be the 
first-born among many brethren; and those whom he predes- 
tinated, them he also called; and whom he called, them he also 
justified ; and whom he justified, them he also glorified. Here the 
apostle makes it as clear as possible, that in the first beginning, 
which he places in the divine decree, the whole series of the sub- 
sequent stages was contained, which proceed by necessary sequence 
one out of the other. The first stage, the being foreknown, implies 
the last, the being glorified into the image of Christ, as its natural 
and necessary consequence. So soon as the divine decree has been 
arrived at, the process, the objective realization of the idea, moves 
forward by logical necessity. The subjective element in the 
realization is not, however, excluded, for as it was said before, it is 
only those who love God who can be the objects of his decree. In 
the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, on the other hand, 
we seem to find the idea of an absolute predestination. Here, 
however, everything depends, as we have already indicated, on a 
proper apprehension of the position which this chapter and the 
doctrine it contains occupy in regard to the whole system. The 
apostle is dealing with the different aspects in which the relation 
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of Israel to the kingdom of God, or the benefits of Christianity, is 
to be regarded. He goes back to the absolute will of God, and 
argues that no one can derive from his outward position any right 
to make definite claims on God, since in such things as depend on 
the absolute will of God there can be no such thing as injustice 
towards one party or another. This standpoint, where we are referred 
to the absolute will of God, is of course lable to be compared with 
another where the man complaining of injustice at God’s hands is 
reminded of his own sins voluntarily committed. The apostle, 
however, makes no attempt to reconcile these two positions. 
Neither here nor anywhere else does he feel called upon to deal 
with speculative extremes, And in whatever way the question 
between freedom and predestination be adjusted in speculation, the 
two positions, that of absolute dependence and that of moral self- 
determination are both involved and rooted in the immediate Chris- 
tian self-consciousness. Thus all that is hard, repellent, and one- 
sided in the argument of Rom. ix., is to be regarded merely as the 
extreme logical consequence of one of two positions. It is true, 
we must admit, but then there is the truth of the opposite position, 
which the apostle himself takes up afterwards, to be placed over 
against it. In making the practical application of his main pro- 
position, verse 30, as he had developed it, verses 6-29, the apostle 
turns from the objective view of the matter to the subjective. The 
will of God being an absolute will, it is necessary to recognise it 
as such, and to remember our absolute dependence upon God. As 
the absolute will of God is not determined by anything human, so 
men’s guilt is great if they refuse to recognise this dependence. 
With regard to the promises of God, the question is not whether a 
man belongs externally to the people of God, but whether he is 
himself elect of God, verses 6-9. It is of God's free choice to prefer 
one and to reject another, verses 10-13. Nor is this arbitrary choice 
to be regarded as an injustice on God’s part, for man has no right 
to reclaim against him, the Lord of his fate, verses 14-21. And 
man is the less entitled to dispute God’s absolute right of 
disposal when he considers that in those who are devoted to 
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destruction, God’s longsuffering and retributive justice and omni- 
potence are manifested, and in the others the fulness of his grace, 
since he has called us as vessels of mercy from among both Jews 
and Gentiles, verses 22-29. The conclusion that is reached through 
all these considerations is that it does not depend on a man’s will- 
ing and running; that the heathen obtained what they were not 
seeking, and the Jews did not obtain what they were seeking, 
namely, righteousness. And the reason of this was that righteous- 
ness is not to be obtained by seeking it through the law and the 
works of the law, but by faith alone. Thus the Jews brought their 
fate upon themselves ; they did not obtain righteousness because 
they attached value to their own righteousness and did not submit 
themselves to the way of the divine appointment, through which 
righteousness may be obtained. For with Christ the life that is 
under the law has an end, and righteousness may now be obtained 
through faith by all, both Jews and Gentiles. Salvation is only 
to be had through faith. Though Moses teaches a righteousness 
that is to be achieved in the way of the law, yet it cannot be 
obtained, nor the salvation that proceeds from it, save by doing all 
that the law contains. But the righteousness that comes from 
faith is so near every man that he need not go far to seek it, either 
to heaven, as if Christ had to be brought down from above, or 
to the depths, as if he had to be brought up from the dead. It is 
offered freely and at once, and has only to be laid hold of. There 
can be no excuse for the want of a faith like this. 

It is obvious that as in chapter ix. the apostle seems to argue for 
absolute predestination, so in chapter x. he takes up the opposite 
position. Here the cause of the rejection of Israel is found not in 
the will of God, but in their own wilful unbelief. This is no solu- 
tion of the problem of predestination ; the one position is simply 
set over against the other. In chapter xi, however, the apostle 
approaches the same question in a different way. From the sub- 
jective side he recurs again to the objective. Israel is undoubtedly 
the chosen people of God, the subject of his promises. And what 
God has promised must be fulfilled. God cannot have rejected 
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the people whom he foreknew (apoéyva, xi. 2, in the same sense as 
vill. 29). What then of the unbelief‘of the people ? how can God’s 
decree be accomplished in spite of their unbelief? To bring out 
this point the apostle enters on a teleological view of the world, 
from which it appears that everything must be subjected sooner or 
later to the. absolute idea of God. The decree of the election 
of Israel is accomplished in the following momenta :—1l. God 
has not cast away his people, since a part at least of them is 
accepted in virtue of his gracious choice, though the rest are 
hardened, xi. 1-10. 2. This hardening is certainly in contradic- 
tion with God’s decree, yet it is not without its uses; it is not 
meant to lead to the final exclusion of the Jews, but only to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the conversion of the Gentiles. 3. The 
hardening is only for a time, and will issue at last in the general 
conversion of Israel. This last point is reached by way of deduc- 
tion from the other two. If the fall of them be the riches of the 
world, and the diminishing of them the riches of the Gentiles, how 
much more will their general entrance into the Messianic king- 
dom and blessedness bring about a great era of salvation? For if the 
casting away of them be the reconciling of the world (of the Gentiles 
with God), what can the receiving of them be but the quickening of 
the dead, the last great catastrophe which we look for at the resurrec- 
tion of the dead at the end of the world? If then the hardening of 
Israel be so full of blessing even for the heathen, it cannot but 
have blessed consequences for Israel also. The final and universal 
conversion of the Jews may also be inferred from the beginning 
which has already been made. For if the first fruit be holy, the 
lump is also holy, and if the root be holy, so are the branches. 
The hardening of a part of the Jews, then, can only last till all the 
heathens have entered in, and then all Israel will be saved. The 
apostle grounds this hope and confidence on the original election of 
Israel attested by the divine promises. For if in regard to the 
gospel they be hated of God for the sake of the Gentiles (inasmuch 
as the Gentiles believe—as it is God’s will that the Gentiles should 
obtain salvation— through the unbelief of the Jews), yet as regards 
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the election they are beloved of God for the fathers’ sake. For 
God cannot revoke his gifts and calling. As the Gentiles were 
once disobedient to God, but have now, through the disobedience of 
the Jews, become the objects of God’s mercy, so have the Jews in 
their turn become disobedient, that in consequence of the mercy 
shown to the Gentiles they also might obtain mercy. For God 
has concluded them all in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon 
all. And here the apostle sees the depth of the,riches of the wis- 
dom and the knowledge of God; the unsearchableness of his judg- 
ments; the mystery and hiddenness of his ways; the absolute 
dependence of all on God, since from Him all things proceed, 
through Him all things come to pass, and to Him all things tend. 
The apostle’s main idea is the universality of the grace of God ; 
no man can be excluded from it, it must extend at last to all, both 
Jews and Gentiles, in order to achieve the end it has in view. 
Grace being absolute, and it being impossible that what God has 
promised should remain unfulfilled, the apostle infers that the 
ends of grace must be realized universally. This universalism of 
grace, however, contains a decidedly particularist element. Grace 
may be universal in its operation, yet the peculiar object of the 
divine decree of the bestowal of grace and salvation (the rpdOeots 
Kat eéxdoynv Rom. ix. 11, the exNoyn xl. 28, exdoryn XApPLTOS, 
xi. 5) are the Jews as descendants of the patriarchs to whom God 
gave his promises. God’s decree is therefore particular, inasmuch 
as it applies only to the Jews and not to the Gentiles. And it 
is also an absolute decree, for the election of the Jews precludes 
the possibility of their being cast away ; it cannot be thought that 
the promise God has given to the Jews can remain unfulfilled. 
Now, how does it agree with this particularism and this absolute- 
ness that the Gentiles have been brought into the kingdom of 
God, and that by far the greater part of the Jews is excluded from 
it? It is inconceivable except in this way, that each of these two 
events, the reception of the Gentiles and the exclusion of the 
Jews, is considered as itself constituting a momentum in the 
realization of the divine decree. The apostle does so regard the 
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reception of the Gentiles when he asserts that the Gentiles have 
been received only for the Jews’ sake. The Jews have stumbled, 
he says, xi 11, not to fall for ever; but rather through their fall 
salvation has come to the Gentiles, to provoke the Jews to 
emulation. Through their unbelief the Jews have been broken 
off as branches from the olive tree, and the Gentiles stand by 
faith as branches on the tree, verse 20. But blindness happened to 
a part of Israel, till the fulness of the Gentiles should have come 
in to the kingdom of God, verse.25. For the fact that the Jews did 
not receive the Gospel the apostle has no explanation but this: 
that what was wanting on the side of the Jews for the accomplish- 
ment of the divine decree was to take place on the other side, 
that of the Gentiles. The Jews did not submit themselves to the 
divine ordinance of justification by faith; and so, as justification 
could only be by faith, it had to be received by the Gentiles. 
Thus the unbelief of the Jews has provided, as it were, an oppor- 
tunity for the Gentiles to obtain a part of that salvation, to which 
they had no claim in virtue of any election. They take part in 
it because in justification by faith God has opened up a way in 
which it is possible for them also to obtain it. But the position 
which they occupy in thus partaking of the gospel is in reality 
merely that of substitutes for the Jews. They receive the gospel 
in virtue of that election of which the Jews were the objects 
originally ; they, the branches of a wild olive tree, are grafted into 
the good olive tree. Here the particularism of the election appears 
in a very strong light. Particularism is to lead to universalism at 
last, but the idea of the particular decree is not departed from. 
Now if the divine mercy has been extended to the Gentiles in 
this way, it is impossible that the Jews, on the basis of whose 
election the Gentiles have obtained mercy, should continue to be 
excluded from that mercy themselves, verse-31. Their blindness 
cannot shut out mercy from them for ever; their election cannot 
remain for ever unfulfilled. And though they be at present in a 
state of blindness, unbelief, and disobedience, that merely shows 
that their unbelief is a stage upon the road to the divine mercy. 
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For it is God’s intention to carry out his decree of grace through 
disobedience and not otherwise. He has concluded all in dis- 
obedience, in order to have mercy upon all, says the apostle. Thus 
he does not hesitate to ascribe this disobedience not merely 
to a permission, but to an ordinance, of God; he regards the dis- 
obedience as a momentum through which the mercy is mediated, 
and which disappears in mercy as the end and consummation 
which it subserves and ushers in. 

‘What grace is in the absolute conception of it must of necessity 
be realized, and as grace would not be absolute if it were not 
universal, it requires the universal mercy of God for its realiza- 
tion. Now how is this absoluteness and universality of grace, 
this objective character of grace, to be reconciled with freedom on 
the part of man? The apostle’s whole doctrine of faith shows how 
important the subjective element is to him, and even in the dis- 
cussion of chapter xi. everything turns on faith and unbelief, 
obedience and disobedience. But what importance can be 
ascribed to the subjective element of faith, if it be the case that 
grace is so absolute that it necessarily overcomes sooner or later 
every possible opposition, and gathers in all things to the embrace 
of universal mercy? All that we can say on this point is that the 
apostle does not by any means slur over the subjective side in 
favour of the objective ; that he lets the two stand side by side 
without showing how they harmonize. On the one hand, all that 
grace must be in order to be absolute is to be developed and to 
become actual; and on the other hand, there is to be no com- 
promise of the self-determination of the subject, the free and. 
voluntary exercise of faith. How these two can be reconciled the 
apostle has nowhere shown. He is indeed thoroughly familiar with 
all the processes of subjective consciousness, and has the faculty of 
illuminating its inmost recesses; yet his interest is engrossed still 
more in the objective development which is determined by the 
absolute idea of God. Heathenism, Judaism, and Christianity, are 
to him great historical opposites, general forms of religious develop- 
ment; he regards not the individuals, but the masses, and in the 
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light of his well-assured Christian consciousness all the questions 
and riddles of the world find their solution in this one conception ! 
that all things are to be subordinated at last to the absolute idea 
of Christianity, to be penetrated by it and received up into :its 
unity. He takes a broad majestic sweep through the whole course 
of historical development, and traces it from stage to stage; but 
his Christian consciousness hurries him forward so fast towards 
the final issue that he passes over many considerations which must 
be essential momenta of the process, and which had a claim to be 
considered. Grace is glorified at last, issuing forth as universal 
mercy, but who are the objects of this mercy? The apostle says 
indeed that God has mercy upon all as he has concluded all in 
unbelief; but who are the zavres on whom he takes mercy ? are 
they the same individuals as were shut up to unbelief? are those 
who év Xpiore LworrounOnoovraz the same individuals who died in 
Adam ?—for the necessary condition of tworrotetcOar is elvas ev 
Xpior@. The resurrection, the last world-catastrophe, is to be the 
general théodicée, but only for those who as Christians have been 
changed or have risen from the dead. Sin and grace, reprobation 
and mercy, are demonstrated on their objective side, but not on 
the subjective. The two should have been interwoven, but the 
one is merely placed after the other. There is a gap here in the 
apostle’s system, which none of the materials in our hands enable 
us to supply. 

6. The heavenly habitation, 2 Cor. v. 1 sg. 

The view contained in this passage is noticed here merely 
because the apostle’s meaning in it has frequently been misunder- 
stood, and a belief attributed to him which he was far from 
holding. 

For us, the apostle says, iv. 16-18, who look not to the things that 
are seen, but to the things which are not seen (for the things that are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal), 
there is an infinitely exalted glory. We shall take part in it, the death 
of the body is the porch to it. For we know that if this earthly house 
of our body were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not 
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made with hands, eternal in the heavens. For as long as we are in 
this body we groan, yearning to be clothed upon with our heavenly 
habitation. What follows, e’ye cat evdvoapevor, ete. (read thus: 
not exduc.),can only be taken as an explanation of érevdvcac0a. We 
shall not be without the covering of a body, for of course as soon 
as we are clothed upon in the way we expect we shall not be 
naked, not without a body to cover us. This is merely a repeti- 
tion of érevSvcacOat, and is to say that in this evdvcacOar that 
which was most repugnant to the feeling acquired by the Christians 
from Judaism does not take place, namely, yupuvoi evpeOjvac. And 
it is added that our longing in the present body is not to be under- 
stood to mean that we have any desire to be naked and without a 
body altogether. Being in the body we do indeed groan under the 
burden, but it is not to be concluded from this that we desire to 
be unclothed ; we wish to be clothed upon, that mortality might be 
swallowed up of life. The apostle’s utterances here amount to 
neither more nor Jess than the idea of the resurrection expressed 
‘in 1 Cor. xv. 53. In this passage it appears as a wish arising out 
of the pressure of the present body, and which the apostle takes 
care shall not be misunderstood. If man is not to be naked and 
without a body in the future, if he is to have another body con- 
sisting of better materials, then the future body must in one way 
or another be identical with the present one, must be built up on 
the same basis, and the change that is to take place must con- 
sist in being clothed upon. Thus the substance of the man’s 
personality remains, even in its bodily features; what of it is 
earthly falls off from him, and it is thus transfigured and becomes 
heavenly. The man has even now an inward occult supersensuous 
ground-work for a bodily existence different from the present one, 
and that which he is essentially even in the present life emerges 
at his death into reality. This then is what is meant by the 
oixosoun ex Q@ecov, the oixia axetpotrolnros, the olmnrnptov ef 
ovpavod. These phrases have been wrongly thought to indicate a 
heavenly body which true Christians were to receive immediately 
after death, and which was to be united at the resurrection with 
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that which rose out of the physical body. It is said that the 
connexion of verse 2 with verse 1 requires that the otenrnpsov should 
be the same as the oixoSoun, that each of these is opposed to the 
erriryetos ouxia, and must therefore signify a body, and that there- 
fore verses 1 and 2 must both refer to a body which true Christians 
are to have at once at their death. Now, it is said, such a body 
can be no other than a heavenly body, quite different from the one 
we have, but to be united with it at the time of the resurrection. 
This curious imagination is quite inconsistent with the argument 
of our passage. The apostle is seeking to lift up his readers to the 
surpassing glory of the world to come, and he would not have 
served his object by speaking of an intermediate body. It is 
certainly true that this new body is represented as coming 
immediately after death. But this difficulty, as it is held to be, is 
not removed by supposing that the apostle hoped to receive the 
new body without the painful process of the soul’s departure from 
her old tenement. It is said that what he desired was a painless 
change of his mortal body into an immortal, that to represent this 
change he passed from his former analogy of a house to the more 
convenient one of a garment, as if the new garment were put on 
over the old one, and the old one only then put off, or destroyed 
without pain, by the overpowering energy of the new one. This, 
however, is a mere expedient of interpretation, and is sufficiently 
disposed of by the fact that the apostle is not speaking only of 
himself, but of Christians generally. And supposing that the 
apostle overleaps here the middle stage between death and the 
resurrection, why should that be thought remarkable? Of course 
if the resurrection be conceived in the Jewish form, as the issue of 
a body from the grave, then there is a reason to inquire about a 
middle state. But the apostle does not entertain any such con- 
ception. In this passage he is not speaking of the resurrection at 
all, and what he says at 1 Cor. xv. 52 is that the dead will be 
raised apOaptro. Now if they are raised afOapros, what part of 
the resurrection-body can come up out of the grave, for the grave 
contains nothing but the corruptible? In the apostle’s view the 
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resurrection-body does not come out of the grave, but is a building 
of God, a house not made by men’s hands, an eternal, heavenly 
habitation, following the earthly in accordance with the divine 
order which appoints the mortal and corruptible to be changed into 
the immortal and incorruptible. And if these two sides of the 
existence of man be of such a nature that they are intimately and 
immediately connected with each other, then neither can they be 
separated and held apart from each other in time, The Christian 
consciousness forbids us to think of a middle state as a stage of 
existence by itself; for that consciousness is so well assured (the 
éyouev, verse 1, indicates this) that to it the mortal includes the 
immortal, and the incorruptible is present even in the corruptible, 
The corruptible is under the necessity of putting on the incor- 
ruptible, the mortal of being swallowed up of life. The apostle 
therefore adds, verse 5, we may with perfect confidence look forward 
to this state in which our earthly body will be transfigured. into 
the heavenly, and our mortal nature into the immortal, and 
penetrated with the principle of life; for it is God who is to bring 
us to that state; the whole constitution which he, its creator, has 
given to our nature points to it, and the spirit that is given to us, 
which we have within us as the earnest of our destination in the 
future, vouches for it. The imaginations of Judaism were not 
without their part in the apostle’s Christian faith; yet, as we see, 
his rational consciousness was able to assert itself against them. 


NINTH CHAPTER. 
ON CERTAIN FEATURES OF THE APOSTLE'S CHARACTER. 


WE do not aim at a complete description of the apostle’s 
character. Many data are wanting, without which it is not 
possible to make him stand before us as he was. What we pro- 
pose is merely to take up a few noteworthy traits which appear 
prominently in his writings. And it is quite proper that this 
should follow at once on our discussion of the doctrine, for the 
apostle’s doctrine is the immediate reflection of his spiritual 
individuality. 

That the apostle was converted from Judaism to Christianity, 
that he was transformed suddenly and decidedly from a bitter 
persecutor of Christ’s followers to a faithful and devoted disciple 
of Christ, this great fact gives us a deeper insight into his spiritual 
organization than anything else we know of him. This was 
a step from one of two extreme opposites to the other, so that we 
see here a spirit involved in a great struggle, in the throes of a 
travail which cannot be accomplished save with labour and con- 
flict and high spiritual energy. And if the two alternatives, than 
which he saw no other, and each of which displayed itself to him 
in all its significance and gravity, were great and very contrary 
alternatives, then this reveals to us one great feature of his character, 
that he could never stop half-way, but followed up the one line as 
much as the other to its last conclusions. Thus, if he was to 
persecute Christianity, it was a war of extermination that he waged 
against it, Gal. i. 13. Here we have a very determined nature, for 
which the consequences of the idea it has formed have all the power 
of necessity, which throws itself into everything that it takes up 
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with its whole energy, which is what it is entirely and absolutely. 
As a Christian, Paul would know nothing but Christ, and lived and 
moved entirely in him; just so he had formerly been with his 
whole soul a Jew, and the most zealous of all champions for the 
religion received by tradition from the fathers. IIpoéxomroy, he 
says, Gal. i. 14, in describing his former avactpogy ev to "Iov- 
Saco, UTréep TOANOUS TUVNALKLWTAS EV TO YEvEL pou TEPLTTOTEPS 
CndwTns UTapYev Toy TaTpLK@V pou Tapabdocewy. But the more 
consistently and energetically a tendency is worked out which is 
essentially one-sided and narrow, the more certain is it to suffer 
shipwreck on its own narrowness; it crumbles down by its own 
inward action, is overcome by the awaking consciousness of its own 
finitude, and thus necessarily undergoes a revulsion to the directly 
contrary tendency. It seems to be the thing itself which runs 
this course, and the subject in whom this takes place appears to 
be determined by something objective and external to himself, 
although the process is in reality his own spiritual act. And the 
vividness of the man’s consciousness of this objective power 
determining him is a standard by which we may measure the 
depth of his nature as it withdraws into itself and works for itself 
through the universal process of spiritual life. It is this manifestly 
objective character that shows the apostle’s act to have been a 
really great and wonderful event. It was an act such as only 
those natures are capable of whose movement is in the highest 
regions of the spiritual life. For we can detect no trace of any 
subjective interest or motive having influenced or helped this 
change; it was the immediate, purely objective impression of the 
spiritual power that had come over him, which changed Paul into 
that spiritual personality who appears before us as the apostle of 
Jesus Christ. . It is of this characteristic of his spiritual nature, as 
manifested at the most important epoch of his life, that the apostle 
is thinking, when he calls himself with respect to his conversion to 
Christianity an éetpwpa, 1 Cor. xv. 8. This phrase suggests not a 
late birth, but a miscarriage; yet what he means is not that his 
unworthiness and unfitness for the apostolate were so great that he 
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had as little right to be an apostle as the fruit of a miscarriage to 
continue in the world. What he means by the expression is, that 
his birth into the world as a Christian was after a violent fashion, 
that it was as it were a miscarriage. Grotius very truly remarks : 
hoc ideo dicit, quia non longa institutione ad christianismum 
perductus fuit, quo esset velut naturalis partio, sed vi subita, 
quomodo immaturi partus ejici solent. This applies, however, not 
merely to the fact: of his becoming a Christian, but to the whole of | 
the sweeping revulsion that was brought about in his consciousness 
by the objective power of events and tendencies, without his being 
aware that he was doing anything to help or hinder it. What took 
place in him seemed to belie his nature: the absolute truth of 
Christianity was brought home to him and forced upon him against 
his will by Christ’s appearing to him. He could do no other; little 
as he willed it for himself, he was constrained to yield the whole 
of thought and will to the obedience of Christ.’ 

He who has fought through such an inward conflict and in a 
personal spiritual process overcome the opposition which he there 
encountered, will, when the spiritual principle has worked its way 
through all and asserted itself in its own absolute superiority, 
know that he is himself the power that stands above the conflict. 
The principle which takes possession of his consciousness is now 
the immanent principle of his own self-consciousness ; he knows 


1 Jt is said, and very truly, that the apostle’s conversion discloses to us the 
inmost depths of his spiritual nature, and that the ultimate subjective basis of 
that nature is to be explained and comprehended in the light of this one charac- 
teristic fact. If this be so, the problem of the apostle’s character may be viewed 
in the light of the question, why he not only became a Christian like others who 
were converted from Judaism to Christianity, but believed himself to be called 
to be an apostle. This followed, it may be said, from the call addressed to him 
by Christ ; but what appeared to him objectively as the call of Christ was, sub- 
jectively considered, the inward impulse of his own spiritual nature. For it was 
the peculiarity of that nature that in every case it went straight to the results of 
its principles, and to the absolute. His spiritual nature thus carried him past a 
form of Christianity which was nothing but another form of Judaism ; he was 
the first to declare the Christian principle in its integrity, in a way in which none 
of the older apostles had declared it, and so could scarcely avoid considering 
himself to be a new apostle. 
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himself free from everything by which he was formerly constrained ; 
he is conscious of his own independence and autonomy. The 
position which the apostle took up as the logical and necessary 
consequence of his conversion, involved of course that all those 
shackles of religious authority which he had recognised up to 
that time at once fell away. But it involved more: namely, that 
within Christianity the apostle recognised no other principle as 
having authority for him but his own immediate self-consciousness, 
rooted as it was in faith in Christ. One main feature of the 
apostle’s individuality is this lively and powerful consciousness of 
freedom. He was quite alive to all that the principle of Christian 
freedom implied both for himself and for all Christians. It was in 
him, next to Christ, that this principle received its proper concrete 
contents ; it was in him that it first became subjective and indi- 
vidual. This consciousness of freedom is frequently, and variously, 
and energetically expressed in the apostle’s letters. It is ex- 
pressed most directly and openly in 1 Cor. ix. 1, where he says: 
Am I not free? am I not an apostle? have I not seen Jesus Christ 
our Lord? have I not you to point to as my work in the Lord? 
These were the evidences which sustained his assured consciousness 
_of freedom, independence, self-dependence as a Christian and an 
apostle. He calls himself free in the sense in which he spoke of 
Christian freedom in the eighth chapter (efovc/a, viii. 9), free, that 
is, as having an essential right to act in accordance with his own 
best convictions, without being bound by considerations regarding 
others, or being in the least degree subject to = superior 
authority.’ 


1 The feeling of freedom is expressed most energetically where it meets with 
opposition, The opposition which the apostle had to encounter was the appeal 
made against him and in disparagement of him to the authority of the older 
apostles, Against them, then, he asserted his freedom in the fulness of its own 
native energy, and as not requiring any outward sanction, 1 Cor. ix.4. They 
are to him only the Soxouvres. Their apparent dignity is no law to him; for 
wherever the truth of the gospel is concerned, there can be no respect of persons. 
If it be the apostles themselves that he calls of timepXiay amécroAo, and not 
merely the Judaizing teachers of the Corinthian Church who appealed to their 
‘authority, then this is a very distinct assertion that there can be no external 
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The true freedom, however, is not without limitation ; it realizes 
the conception of freedom by the limit which it sets itself and 
then again makes to disappear: and that which is the greatest 
freedom from narrowing and enslaving forms is, on the other hand, 
the highest capacity for entering subjectively into forms the most 
diverse. This mark and evidence of true freedom was not wanting 
with the apostle. Though free from everything, free from all 
dependence on man, says the apostle, 1 Cor. ix. 19, “I have yet 
made myself the servant of all, that in this way I might gain the 
more. To the Jews I have become a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews; to those who are under the law as one under the law, that 
I might gain them that are under the law; to them that are 
without law, as one without law. (not that I was without law in 
reference to God, but obeying the law of Christ), that I might gain 
them that are without law. To the weak I became weak, that I 
might gain the weak: I am made all things to all men, that I 
might by all means save some.” Only he can become all things to 
all men who is so free and master of himself as to be able to put on 
every form of self-restraint. And what makes this self-restraint 
possible to him is that he is subject to an infinite power, his 
freedom being simply the outward form in which this subjection 
appears. The utmost freedom of self-consciousness is thus, when 
looked at from another side, the utmost subjection; he is free, but 
his liberty corisists In his consciousness being altogether determined 
by Christ, it is only in his union with Christ as an évvopos Xpuorov 
that he knows himself free, and this his freedom consists in his 
subjection. It is with a view to this same freedom which consists 
in dependence on Christ that the apostle says, 1 Cor. vil. 23, “ Ye 
are dearly bought; be not ye the servants of men, do not be drawn 
into any spiritual dependence on men.” In every event of life the 
authority for him, by which he should consider himself bound. Aoyifopas yap pndev 
torepnxévat rav bmepday droordAor, 2 Cor. xi. 5, cf. xii. 11 obd€y yap torépnoa 
Tay dmep\iay atmoordAwr, ei Kal ovdey eipe (though I be nothing in myself apart 
from the grace of God supporting me). And the reason of this is the assurance 
he had gained through the knowledge of the truth, ei 8€ i&carns r@ Ady, GAN’ 
ov T]] yvaoes. 

8 
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Christian has this inward spiritual freedom, without it his con- 
sciousness would not be a Christian consciousness at all. He is 
free inwardly though outwardly he be a slave. For in Christ 
freedom and bondage pass into each other, and neither of the 
two exists without the other. He who is called in the Lord 
being a slave, is yet free in relation to the Lord: and he who is 
called being free, is Christ’s servant, 1 Cor. vii. 22. As there is 
no contradiction in a man’s being dependent on Christ and yet 
free, nor in his being free and yet at the same time dependent, 
so bondage externally does not in the least preclude inward 
freedom. This inward freedom and independence of everything 
outward comes only to the man who has found in Christ the abso- 
lute principle of his spiritual life. The more he feels his depend- 
ence on Christ, the more independent is he of everything but 
Christ. 

For a Jew who had been bound to the law from his childhood 
and felt the law’s authority and control in every part and province 
of his life, to cut himself adrift from the law at once and altogether ; 
to cast off its dictation, and with it to renounce all the natural and 
national ties which bound Jew and Jew together,—this must have 
been a step the gravity and far-reaching importance of which we 
can scarcely measure. This step our apostle took in his conver- 
sion; and in taking it he entered into a position of utter solitude ; 
he was not attracted, though he became a Christian, to the older 
apostles; he was not drawn into fellowship with them, but re- 
mained alone. The boldness of this step may give us an idea of his 
spiritual energy. Now the shaking off of authority and the ad- 
vance to autonomy is not admirable in itself: the moral and 
spiritual value of such a step consists in this, that it 1s not a capri- 
cious and arbitrary act, nor one brought about by merely outward 
circumstances, but a step taken from a full conviction that truth 
requires it. The autonomy which becomes the ruling principle 
must, in a word, be the autonomy of reason. And we must keep 
this in mind in considering the apostle’s conversion ; for it was a 
change from Judaism to Christianity, and Christianity, the absolute 
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religion, is also absolute reason. The apostle did, indeed, recognise 
in his conversion to Christianity a supernatural event, a miracle, a 
thing incomprehensible even to himself. Yet we see him labouring 
with all the power of his spirit to engraft this event which he had 
experienced, on his reason, to take it up into his thinking conscious- 
ness, thus to make it, what it could not otherwise be, his own spiritual 
act. In this fact more than anything else we have an explanation 
of the peculiar organization of his spiritual individuality ; for it is 
this spiritual process that is worked out in the whole development 
of his doctrine, and in the discussions, personal and otherwise, which 
form the main contents of his Epistles. To speak of nothing else, 
let it be considered how he deals with the idea of the law, how he 
analyses it in its various elements, and seeks thus to resolve it into 
itself, in order to justify to the thinking consciousness that degra- 
dation of the law from its absolute authority, that depreciation of 
it to the position of a merely subordinate stage, which was necessary 
from the standpoint of Christianity. The development of the 
apostle’s doctrine of justification with all the ideas which belong 
to it,—what is it but an analysis of the Christian consciousness 
according to the inward connexion of its momenta as they act and 
react upon each other, the nature of justification being thus ex- 
plained from the inner necessity of the case? Here also we find 
the reason why the apostle’s main developments of doctrine always 
grow in his hands into theories of religious history ; since the 
course of history cannot be understood save by regarding one stage 
as contained by implication in the preceding stage, and regarding 
the whole in the light of the immanent idea which is the principle 
of the whole movement. The different determining periods of 
history, the contrasts into which it is divided, the contrast of sin 
with grace, of the law which requires works with faith which 
justifies without works, of death with life, of the first psychical with 
the second pneumatical Adam, these are simply so many momenta 
of the conception as it works forward by its own inward power. 
The great distinguishing characteristic which appears everywhere 
in the apostle’s writings is the innate impulse, springing from the 
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very roots of his nature, towards rational speculative contempla- 
tion." 


! It is a deep conviction of the apostle, and comes repeatedly and in various 
ways to the surface in his writings, that Christianity is the truly rational, and 
that in matters of religion nothing can stand that cannot justify itself to rational 
contemplation. When he speaks, Rom. xii. 1, of a Aoytxy Aarpeia, in which a man 
is to present himself a living sacrifice to God, he means a service which does not 
consist, like that of Judaism, merely in outward rites, but is spiritual in its nature 
and founded in the spirit itself, so that in everything it contains the worshipper 
must have the rational end and purpose of his act before his mind. And thus he 
adds an exhortation not to hold exclusively to that which is in accordance with 
the ruling tendency of the world and the time, but to be transformed in the 
renewing of the spirit (rod ydos), i.e. to go back into one’s self in thought, to con- 
sider and to prove in one’s self what is the will of God, what is the good, and 
acceptable, and perfect. And here, I think, we find the explanation of that dis- 
tinction which the apostle sometimes draws between that which he is in his yvepn, 
and that which he is in pursuance of an émrayn of the Lord. It is not probable 
that this émc:rayy refers to an utterance of Jesus which he had received through 
tradition. A comparison of the various instructions which he gives on difficult 
questions of social duty will show us what the nature of the distinction is. 
Where he is conscious of a rational objective ground lying in the nature of the 
case, his instruction at once and of itself assumes in his consciousness the form of 
an immediate command of Christ. He speaks of a mere yvdpn in cases where 
he could not deny the subjective nature of his view. Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 6, 10, 12, 25, 
40. As the objective truth could only declare itself in the form of the subjective 
consciousness, it is very natural that with the apostle the one constantly passes 
over into the other. Thus he says, verse 25, that he has no émrayn of the Lord 
in reference to virgins, but gives a yvopn, ds nrenuévos bd Kupiov motos eivat, 
i.e. an opipion deserving of all consideration, as given quite in accordance with his 
apostolical consciousness. In the same way, verse 40, after the words xara ry 
epny yvouny, he adds, dona d€ xdya@ mvetua Ocov éxew. As his call was a fact 
of his consciousness, the self-assurance of his consciousness was his highest prin- 
tiple of knowledge. His self-assurance, however, is not called forth by himself, 
but rests on grounds of reason. The authority which he claims for himself as an 
apostle must not be said to be founded on the external fact of the appearance of 
Christ which he asserted he had had; it was founded rather upon two inner 
momenta: 1. The truth of his gospel, a thing to him irrefragably true, Gal. 1. 8 ; 
2 Cor. xi. 4, and resting ultimately in the absolute satisfaction of man’s need of 
salvation which it brought, in all that goes to make up faith in the Pauline sense. 
2. The reality of the success of his work. He appeals to this aa his strongest 
argument against his opponents. Those whom be had converted could not but 
bear witness that it was through him that they had become Christians, 1 Cor. 
ix. 1-3 ; 2 Cor. iii. 2,3. But how could they have become Christians through him 
if he was not an apostle, and how could he have worked with such success as an 
apostle, 2 Cor, x. 13-18, if it were not God’s will that he should so work, and 
how could this be God’s will if it were not in accordance with the highest truth 
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If the first great characteristic of his personality be that he was 
as it were the receptive soil in which the principle of Christian 
consciousness should first take form and appear as a concrete con- 
sciousness, the second must be found in this, that that conscious- 
ness was expressed by him mainly in the way of thought. The 
apostle is conscious of the power of his thought; he declares to 
his opponents, 2 Cor. x. 2 sg., how he intends to meet those who 
take him to be ‘but a weak and ordinary man. For though, he 
says, I walk in the flesh, yet I do not war in a weak human way ; 
for the weapons with which I fight are not humanly weak, but 
divinely strong to the pulling down of strongholds. I cast down 
arguments, and every work that is erected against the knowledge 
of God, and bring every thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ. Far from being, as has been thought, the apostle’s protest 
against the exercise of reason in things pertaining to faith, these 
words are an expression of the absolute confidence he reposed in 
his dialectical powers, that on the gronnd of reason he could never 
be defeated. The more we penetrate into the process of thought 
in the apostle’s writings, the more minutely we analyse his mode 
of argument, the method of his development and representation, 
the more shall we be convinced that his is a thoroughly dialectical 
nature.. Here we may remind the reader of what was said, in our, 
and reason? What he says, Gal. ii. 8, in the pregnant words that God évnpynce 
€pot eis Ta €Ovn is an argument from effect to cause, an argument which would 
have no force were it not understood that nothing can really take up a position 
in the world but what is more or less true and rational. The success of his preach- 
ing to the heathen is in his eyes a proof that his gospel is true. This was the 
best credentials of his apostolic calling. It says a great deal for the apostle’s 
sober good sense that he never appeals to the appearance of Christ to him as a 
purely outward fact, such as the Acts represent it, There was a good deal of the 
ecstatical in him, as the dmracia and dmoxadiWes Kvupiov, 2 Cor. xii. 1, show 
us (the ecstasy described, verse 2, cannot, however, be identified with the act of 
his conversion ; the fourteen years, 2 Cor. xii. 2, cannot coincide with the fourteen 
years of Gal ii. 1) ; but this element was so thoroughly subordinate to his clear 
and rational self-consciousness that it could never make him a visionary. 

1 It belongs to the essence of the dialectical method, that it proceeds by nega- 
tion, and in order to deny, accentuates the opposite, the contrast, and thus has 


naturally an element of irony. In the apostle’s dialectic irony is not wanting ; 
of. 1 Cor. iv. 8 ; 2 Cor. xi, 18, 19; and Rtickert’s observations on the first of these 
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examination of the great Epistles, of their arrangement and the 
conception of thought from which it proceeds. We see every- 
where in them the effort to place the subject treated of in the most 
general point of view it will admit of, to proceed from the general 
to the particular, and consider the main thought in all its aspects 
successively. What we have here is the true dialectical procedure ; 
namely that the thought is made to move through all its stages, and 
to arrive at the totality of its momenta, at which point its concrete 
determination coincides with and meets its abstract truth. Could the 
utter contemptibility of the sectarian squabbles at Corinth have been 
put more clearly than in the apostle’s words: Is Christ divided ? 
Was Paul crucified for you? Were you baptized in the name of 
Paul? (1 Cor. i 13.) Here a rapid turn of thought brings the 
question so entirely under the standpoint of an absolute contem- 
plation, that we have nothing but an absolute Yes confronting an 
absolute No.’ But the dialectical mediation follows at once. The 
apostle sees the source of the sectarianism of Corinth in the love of 
the Corinthians for worldly wisdom ; he therefore considers Chris- 
tianity itself as wisdom. Wisdom is divided in his eyes into the 
wisdom of the world and the wisdom of God; these are the two 
stages through which it moves; through its negation in worldly 
wisdom it comes to affirm itself in the divine. At the opening of 
the Epistle to the Romans, in the same way, the apostle takes up 
the absolute standpoint of the S:cavoovvn Oeov, the two momenta 
of which are the ducasoouvn ef épywr and the Sccavoovvn ex tric- 
tews. Here also the development consists in the conception passing 


passages, The latter passage is a striking instance of his dialectic, as it fortifies 
itself with irony, and smites, overthrows, and crushes the opponent, 

1 Another notable instance of this is to be found in the passage 1 Cor. xi. 3. 
The question of women having their heads uncovered is at once put in this way : 
the head of the man is Christ, the head of the woman is the man: the head of 
Christ is God. The question whether the custom be a Christian one or no is 
placed under its absolute point of view: all that is asked is whether the custom 
be or be_not consistent with the absolute dependence of Christ. Thus a question 
referring solely and simply to a case in practical life is identified with the very 
highest question, the relation to Christ. This rapid soaring up from the par- 
ticular, the empirical, to the absolute, to the idea, to God, Christ, is a genuine 
Pauline trait, 
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through the stage of denial in order to affirm itself. The 8:xavo- 
auvn Geov passes through the negation of Siaavocvyn é& épywv, and 
becomes in Sccacoovyy ex wlorews the true self-mediated S:xavoovrvn 
@cov. It belongs to the dialectical method to take the object 
which is to be explicated dialectically, in its various stages, both 
negative and affirmative; since it is only in the consciousness of 
its mediation that the conception completes its dialectical move- 
ment. And our view that dialectical thought was the apostle’s 
natural element is greatly confirmed by the fact that he never 
forgets the practical side of his discussion in the theoretical. 
What must be affirmed theoretically must often be denied practi- 
cally ; for love, the principle of practical conduct, is also an element, 
and has to be considered if the object is to be apprehended in the 
totality of its momenta. That Christian love was a conspicuous 
element in the apostle’s character all that we know of his life and 
work leads us to believe. Here however we are more immediately 
concerned with such traits as are provided in his writings, and 
with the stamp of his essential spiritual character that is impressed 
upon them ; and the place he has assigned to the element of love 
even in his dialectical thinking is noticed only as a proof how free he 
was in the whole attitude of his spirit from all onesidedness. Faith 
was nothing to him in itself, ifit did not work through love; he could 
not rest satisfied with a merely abstract theoretical view of anything; 
his spirit urged him from the theoretical to the practical, from the 
abstract to the concrete, from the essential thought to the realities 
of life. The end which he thus kept in view was of course the com- 
munion of Christian life inspired with the principle of love. This is 
well illustrated by those two sections of the First Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians in which the apostle expresses his views on the subjects of 
eating the flesh of idolatrous sacrifices, and of speaking with tongues. 
The eating of the heathen sacrifices seems to have been in itself a 
thing of complete indifference to him; yet he regards it as very im- 
portant that the fact that the practice was objectionable to many 
Christians should be recognised, and care taken not to wound them. 
This consideration must be taken into account in order to a proper 
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settlement of the question ; and as soon as the question is regarded 
from this point of view it ceases to be indifferent to religion; it 
acquires an importance which it might not of itself possess. In 
the latter of the two sections we named, a place is even more dis- 
tinctly and emphatically assigned to love, or the consideration due 
to others, to the common good, as 4 very important element in 
arriving ata decision. In this case we see very clearly how it is 
Just in this practical side of the matter that the dialectical solution 
of the whole problem is sought and obtained. It is very obvious 
throughout that the apostle cares very little for the speaking with 
tongues. He does not however regard it as unchristian, he recog- 
nises it as one of the various forms in which the spirit which dwells 
in Christians finds expression. So he goes on to give it its definite 
position in the number of the Christian charisms, and to insist 
that each charism has an equal right to be considered, as making 
up along with the rest the unity of the whole. Thus though the 
Aarelv yAwdooas be in itself a charism, yet its true, real value 
depends on its practical operation, on its being through love a 
means to the furtherance of the common Christian life. From this 
point of view the apostle pronounces a judgment on the Aare 
yAwooats which amounts to this: that from its small practical 
utility it ought to be as far as possible restricted. Thus we see 
how in every case it is the apostle’s object to exhaust the subject 
he has in hand in all its logical bearings, and to bring his discus- 
sion to a stage where the confronting momenta are mediated 
dialectically in the unity of the conception. The apostle’s whole 
representation, religious as it is, is filled to overflowing with the 
forms and elements of thought; it is not only, what is commonly 
recognised as the great merit of the apostle’s writings, that thought 
follows hard on thought: more than this, thoughts succeed each 
other as determinations and momenta of some one conception that 
is greater than allof them ; the thought unfolds itself, brings forth 
its own contents out of its own depths, and determines itself by 
taking up its.own momenta. Hence the peculiar stamp of the 
apostle’s language : it is distinguished on the one hand for pre- 
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cision and compression; on the other hand it is marked by a 
harshness and roughness which suggest that the thought is far too 
weighty for the language, and can scarcely find fit forms for the 
superabundant matter it would fain express.. Yet in one way the 
form actually used is not uncongenial to the contents; the 
language is Hellenistic Greek, an easy and flexible instrument, and 
well fitted for such a peculiar writer. 

The traits we have dwelt on thus far give us as their result a mind 
naturally and perfectly adapted to take up into itself and to develop 
the free, universal,and absolute principle of Christianity. This, how- 
ever, is only one side of his individuality ; there is another which we 
must not disregard. It is a thing of course that even so eminent 
a mind as Paul’s is subject to a certain limitation. It is nothing 
but what we had to expect that besides all the splendid gifts that 
distinguished him we should find also a certain onesidedness, a con- 


1 The.apostle indicates, 2 Cor. xi. 6, that he is not unconscious of this. He 
says he is «i xat idarns rp Ady, GAN od TH yvocet, a phrase which can refer to 
nothing but the struggle which it cost his thought to find expression. As for 
his language and style it has long been remarked, and very justly, that it bears 
a great resemblance to that of Thucydides. (We may mention the well-known 
work of Bauer, Philologia Thucydideo-Paullina, 1773, which, however, is merely 
a “ notatio figurarum dictionis Paullinae cum Thucydidea comparatae,” and deals 
chiefly with the outward expression.) As speech is the expression of inward 
thought, this similarity of modes of expression must be referred to a deeper simi- 
larity, namely of the mental idiosyncrasy of the two men. Such passages as 1 
Cor. iv. 12, 13; vii. 29-31 ; ix. 20, 21; 2 Cor. vi. 9, 10 have the true ring of 
Thucydides, not only in expression, but in the style of thought. The genuine 
dialectical spirit appears in both in the love of antithesis and contrast, rising not 
unfrequently to paradox. Antithesis serves the dialectically thinking mind 
simply as a means to obtain a direct grasp of the conception in the whole of its 
bearings ; it confronts the one with the other, negatives the one through the 
other, that the conception may thus determine itself through negation and affir- 
mation. The analogy may be traced still further. Thucydides’ critical method 
of dealing with history necessarily involved a breach with the great national con- 
sciousness which lived and had its being in the happy child-like Homeric-mythi- 
cal theory of the world, proceeding to exhibit the conflict of Ionism and Dorism 
as a conflict within the larger whole, the nation. In the same way the apostle 
Paul could not take up the position of Christian universalism, in which the opposi- 
tion of heathenism was done away, without renouncing the absolute importance 
of Judaism. With both these men the ties of national particularism give way 
before the generalizing tendency of their thought, and cosmopolitanism takes 
the place of nationalism. 
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sciousness in some way borné, a national particularism, which go to 
make up this definite individual character which we have before us. 
In our development of the Pauline doctrine the reader will remem- 
ber how we came here and there on points in which it could not be 
denied that the thoughts and views of Judaism were still discernible, 
circumscribing his sphere of vision, directing his attention too ex- 
clusively to the future, and causing him to overleap momenta, which, 
from a freer and more universal standpoint, could not have been 
left unnoticed. Then his expectation of the parousia—here we 
see how his mind was influenced by the not very enlightened 
national expectations that were current at the time, insomuch that 
he expresses a firm belief that Christ’s second coming would take 
place in a short time, and that he with his contemporaries would 
not need to pass through death and the resurrection, but would be 
changed without dying. We have already shown that this view is 
not to be pressed to the apostle’s disadvantage to such an extent as 
some writers have done: and it is of importance in this regard not 
to attribute to him anything that cannot be shown from Epistles 
undoubtedly genuine to have been an element of his faith and 
thought. Yet this characteristic fact remains, that a view so mani- 
festly peculiar and limited to the age in which it arose, and soon 
to be left behind as events and thoughts moved forward, had such 
influence as we see it had on the apostle’s consciousness. In this 
case his view is narrowed by an idea peculiar to the nation and 
the time ; but his whole position with reference to the Old Testa- 
ment is another such restriction. It was in opposition to the Old 
Testament that he became aware of the perfect freedom of his Chris- 
tian position, and everything that formed in his eyes an element of 
Christian freedom was at the same timea liberation from the yoke 
of the law, and from the imperfection and limitation of the Old 
Testament dispensation. Yet, on the other hand, how much do we 
see him bound to the Old Testament, tied to the very letter of it ? 
He rests his demonstrations of the most important positions of his 
doctrine on inferences from passages of the Old Testament, and that 
not merely out of regard for those to whom the Old Testament was 
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the supreme authority, in order to make it easier for them to believe 
in the Christian doctrine, but because the Old Testament is to him 
the source of all objective truth, the ultimate authority on which 
the certainty of the Christian faith must rest. When he reminds 
his readers of the cardinal facts of Christianity, that Christ died for 
our sins, that he was buried and rose again on the third day, he does 
not omit to add that this happened according to the Scriptures, 1 Cor. 
xv. 3,4. The more he wants to establish the truth of any doctrine 
and preclude all doubt of it, the more does he labour to prove it from 
passages of the Old Testament. Even that most important truth of 
all, in which the whole doctrine of salvation consists, that the true 
righteousness which avails before God is not to be attained by works 
of the law, but only by faith, even this doctrine is made to rest 
directly on the fact that even in the Old Testament Abraham believed 
God, and that this faith was imputed to him for righteousness, Rom. 
iv. 1 sg. If, the apostle argues, Gal. iii. 7, one can only be saved as a 
descendant of Abraham, then those are the sons of Abraham who 
are saved through faith ; and as the promise was given to Abraham, 
that in him all nations should be blessed, this promise is now ful- 
filled in the fact that God justifies the heathen through faith. The 
promise was given to Abraham because the Scripture foresaw this 
event at the time when it was written. Christian faith is thus 
related to the Old Testament as the fulfilment to the promise: the 
former could not have taken place without the latter. And yet, 
as the apostle assures us in other passages, nothing can be more 
immediately certain than that which the Christian consciousness 
declares as its essential contents, or that which the divine spirit 
that is given to the Christian testifies to him. 

The more the apostle enters into details in the inferences he draws 
from the Old Testament, the more striking does this dependence of 
the Christian consciousness on it appear. It is an authority lying 
outside of consciousness, and the deference paid to it arises simply 
from a personal subjective limitation. The most striking instances 
of this are to be found in two passages of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
in which, as is now acknowledged universally, the apostle deals with 
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the Old Testament passages from which he is reasoning in a quite 
arbitrary way, and gives them a sense which they never could have 
borne. With regard to the passage, Gen. xxii. 18, which he takes 
up, Gal. iii 16, he simply adopts the interpretation which was 
usually given it by the Jews at the time. The seed of Abraham, 
in which all the nations of the earth are to be blessed, he does 
not take to be the posterity of Abraham generally, though this is 
obviously the meaning of the expression, but one person, an 
individual, Christ. He deals with the passages Gen. xvi. 15, xxi. 
2 even more capriciously. His whole proof is nothing but a play 
of allegory, and has no force whatever to prove anything. The 
whole argument is erected on the distinction shown to have existed 
between Isaac and Ishmael, the two sons of Abraham, that the 
former was the son of a slave, while the other was born not only 
not a slave, but in consequence of a special divine promise. In vir- 
tue of this difference they are made to represent the two daOjKas. 
Ishmael, the slave by birth, stands for the law, because the law 
places men in a position of bondage before God. The apostle 
failed, however, to consider how little the subsequent history of 
the two sons of Abraham fits in with the allegorical interpretation 
he gives it. Ishmael is made to represent the law, but the Mosaic 
legislation never touched the sons of Ishmael. It was they 
who were free from the law, while those for whom the law was 
given were none but the posterity of Isaac, the type here of the 
S:aOnen of freedom ; and the promise connected with the person 
of Isaac, in regard to which. he was to be a type of Christians as 
Téxva THS emayyedas, was only fulfilled by means of circumcision 
and the Mosaic law, and the whole theocratic dispensation con- 
nected with the law. Not only have the apostle’s allegorical 
‘demonstrations out of the Old Testament no objective basis in the 
Old Testament itself,—they actually conflict with it. 

There could be nothing more absurd than the efforts made by 
interpreters to show the apostle’s argumentation to be objectively 
true. lati, for example, remarks on this passage: “The apostle 
received special divine instruction with a view to his expositions 
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of doctrine, and in that instruction the idea was communicated to 
him that Sarah and Hagar were types in the way he states. Thus 
he had a right to say that this history meant something else, had 
an inner meaning, that with regard to God’s intention it was to be 
considered as a type, even though the author who wrote the his- 
tory never thought of such athing. The proposition,—This history 
has an inner meaning, is not, however, the same as the proposition, 
—When God caused the history in question to be narrated, he in- 
tended that it should be a prophecy in the form of a symbol: 
although we have a right to assume that in guiding the Old Testa- 
ment writers God did not neglect to provide that the history should 
contain a certain amount of instruction for the future.” What 
does all this mean? What a narrow petty theology is this! And 
what end does it serve? The apostle’s subjective and capricious 
imagination, the mere play of his fancy, is to have its objective 
ground in the very spirit of God! And is the contradiction of 
historical truth which we find here removed by referring it back 
from the apostle to God himself? Luther had a healthier sense of 
truth, and judged: “The allegory of Sarah and Hagar will not 
hold water, for it 1s at variance with historical reason.” This is 
the only true way of looking on the apostle’s argument here ; and 
thus the passage affords us a very curious proof of the position, both 
free and not free, which he occupied with regard to the Old Testa- 
ment. In his view of the law that it places man altogether in the 
position of a bondman before God, a position of which the Christian 
consciousness knows nothing, he shows the greatest freedom of 
spirit, a self-assurance that has completely cast away all bonds of 
external authority. Here, on the other hand, we see him still con- 
fined to the old way of thinking about the Old Testament as if 
there were no other. For there cannot be a doubt that his allegory 
appeared to him to be the true sense of the Old Testament history, 
as an objective truth vouched for by the Old Testament. The Old 
Testament law is to be of force no longer, it has no power to con- 
strain the religious consciousness; and yet the Old Testament 
stands before his mind with the undiminished weight of its divine 
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authority. A thing that is objectively certain to him, being the 
immediate utterance of his self-consciousness, must yet, after all, 
be recommended and proved to him out of the Old Testament. The 
Old Testament itself is made to furnish proof that the law, its most 
essential part, has no longer any authority. The apostle makes out 
his case by means of allegory ; allegory is to him, as to his contem- 
poraries, the equivocal expedient by which, while making use of the 
Old Testament, he yet cuts himself off from it, and places himself 
above it. Allegory holds to the Old Testament as its necessary ob- 
ject, and rests all its proofs upon it; yet it only plays with the 
Old Testament, since the allegorist has already placed himself above 
it, though not fully conscious that he has done so. Yet, freely as 
he uses the Old Testament in his allegorical interpretations of it, 
allegory is itself the strongest proof of his subjection to it; for 
otherwise he never could endure the unnatural restraint that 
allegory imposes on him. It might be urged that the two ex- 
amples we have mentioned of arbitrary allegorical interpretation 
occur in the Epistle to the Galatians, undoubtedly the oldest that 
the apostle wrote, and in which his view of the law is not so fully 
developed as in the later Epistles. We must, however, remind 
the reader of 1 Cor. x. 1 sg.,a passage which shows us as distinctly 
as the others how fully the apostle shared with his contemporaries 
the allegorical ideas current in his time. 

These limitations of the apostle’s individuality on its intellectual 
side are little more than the widest and most general limitations, 
those of time and country. It cannot be required of any man that 
he should not wear the character of his time. Yet the more aman 
is conscious of the boundaries he lives in, the freer will be his 
attitude towards them, and the more will he be inclined to remem- 
ber the limits to which every human individuality is subject, and 
to show to others the fullest consideration. How the apostle’s 
spiritual freedom appeared in his regard and indulgence for weaker 
fellow-Christians, we have already shown. Yet we must add that 
in his dealings with others the apostle did not invariably maintain 
this standpoint. He cannot be said to have always looked at 
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others from without, and to have been independent of his own 
subjective feelings. However convinced he was of the reality of 
his apostolical calling and of the absolute truth of ‘his doctrine, 
still that cannot excuse his excesses in judging of his adversaries, 
and failing to distinguish involuntary from voluntary errors. 
Riickert remarks very justly on 2 Cor. ii. 17, that “Paul was apt 
to judge his opponents very harshly, and to impute motives for 
their conduct, which, in all probability, were not the true ones; 
since what he attributed to an unholy disposition might in many 
cases be the natural, and, considering the circumstances, must 
almost have been the necessary, outcome of honest prejudice (cf. 
Gal. i 7, i. 4, vi. 12), This harshness was part of his character as 
it was in the case of our own Reformer.” He applies the same 
observation to the passage 2 Cor. xi. 12. What Riickert calls a 
harshness of character arises from inability to abstract from one’s 
own subjective feelings, and transport one’s-self into those of 
another. The apostle could not conceive the truth otherwise than 
as it appeared to him; and with regard to the different belief of 
another man he could not imagine that it had even a subjective 
foundation ; what was asserted in their opinion being all the while 
nothing but that Judaism which was native to both them and him. 
With this influence which his idiosyncrasy exerted over his judg- 
ment of his opponents, we come down to the lower sphere of the 
peculiar bias and direction which he derived from character and 
temperament. We have already observed how this purely human 
side of the apostle appears chiefly in the Second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians. The passage 1 Cor v. may also be compared. It can 
scarcely be denied that his character was marked by a certain ex- 
citableness or violence, which sometimes made him act precipitately, 
and rendered him liable to fitful and sudden changes of emotion. 
(This is particularly noticeable in 2 Cor. and in the Epistle to the 
Galatians.) We should obtain a deeper insight into the apostle’s 
individuality, its psychical, and probably also its physical organiza- 
tion, if it were possible to form any clear ideas of the nature of the 
orraciat and amoxadinpers, and the peculiar circumstances accom- 
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panying them, of which he speaks, 2 Cor. xii. But he gives us here 
only vague and distant hints on the subject, and it is impossible 
to fix any definite meaning on them, or to form any clear view of 
the subject from them. 

But without this, what we have gathered while seeking for traits 
of his character is abundant confirmation of what he says of him- 
self, 2 Cor. iv. 7, that he had a divine treasure in an earthen 
vessel. 


APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX I. 


ON THE LITERATURE OF THE LEGEND OF PETER. 


[See Part 1. Chapter 1x.] 


THE first attack made on this legend proceeded chiefly from a 
general distrust of all such facts as were employed to provide a 
historical basis for the claims and encroachments of Rome. Such 
were the motives of those who either rejected the legend entirely 
or expressed grave doubts about it ; first in the middle ages, when 
the assailants were parties in opposition, such as the Waldenses, or 
the declared enemies of the papacy, such as Marsilius of Padua, 
Michael of Casena and others; and then at the time of the Re- 
formation and after it, when the assailants were Protestant histor- 
ians, such as Matthias Flacius,’ Claudius Salmasius,? and others. 


1 In his work published in the year 1554: Historia certaminum inter Romanos 
Episcopos et sextam Carthaginiensem synodum Africanasque ecclesias, de primatu 
seu potestate Papae, bona fide ex authenticis monumentis collata. Cf. p. 267, 
‘** Non constat plane, Petrum fuisse Romae. Nam quod Papistae scribunt, Petrum 
Romae 25 annos docuisse, cum usque ad 18 Ierosolymis docuerit, item in Ponto, 
ut aliqui tradunt, 5 annis fuerit, et Antiochiae 7, ad hoc etiam cum Babylone 
scripserit suam epistolam, propalam falsum est; inde enim efficeretur, ut longe 
ultra Neronis mortem vixisset, a quo tamen interfectus dicitur. Demonstratio 
item certa est, Petrum Romae non fuisse, quod Paulus Romam et Roma scribens, 
ac tam multos mediocres Christianos salutans et nominans, nusquam tamen vel 
unico verbo Petri tanti viri mentionem faciat.” Flacius laid great stress on Gal. 
ii., p. 124: “ Denique ego omnibus omnium mortalium historiis de Petro illam 
ad Galatas secundo a Paulo scriptam praefero. Ibi enim ille primum affirmat 
diserte Petro esse concreditum apostolatum seu episcopatum inter Judaeos, sibi 
vero inter gentes seu super gentiles. Deinde narrat, Petrum usque ad concilium 
Hierosolymitanum (quod circa 18 annos post ascensionem Christi, et septimo 
commenticii papatus Petri celebratum est) potissimum Judaeis praedicasse et de 
postero tempore sanctissimum datarum dexterarum foedus secum iniisse: quod 


2 Librorum de primatu Papae. P. 1 cum apparatu. Lugd. Bat. 1645. 
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By far the greater number of the Protestant divines, however, 
and especially those of the Reformed Church, who were much 
occupied with this field of historical research, considered the 
subject to be one calling for impartial treatment, and providing an 
opportunity to show their opponents how ready they were to 
respect the witness of history, when properly ascertained and 
resting upon fact." 

The first scholar who undertook a thorough historical investiga- 
tion of the subject, and declared as the result of his researches 
that the common view was entirely destitute of historical reality, 
_was Friedrich Spanheim. His Dissertatio de ficta profectione 


ipse quidem velit praedicare Judaeis, Paulus vero debeat concionari gentibus. 
Ubi habes brevissime et verissime comprehensam historiam Petri, quae indicat, 
ei et a Christo potissimum super et inter Judaeos apostolatum, episcopatum seu 
papatum concreditum mandatumque esse: et eum tum ante Hierosolymitanam 
synodum, tum postea potissimum Judaeos docuisse, eoque potissimum ibi 
sedisse vel stetisse, ubi plurimi Judaei fuerunt, id est in Syria et aliis orientalibus 
partibus. Nam Romae non ita multi fuerunt: quandoquidem et nondum fuerant 
sic dissipati, sicut postea in eversione Hierosolymae, et Claudius eos Roma penitus 
expulerat.” The Magdeburg Centuries do not express any distinct doubt of the 
supposed fact. 

1 Compare the whole series of the Protestant divines who held this position 
on the subject. F. Spanheim enumerates them in the treatise to be named 
below, p. 336: Quinimo in Protestantium castris éméxovres non pauci, atque 
etiam largientes haud gravate plurimi, imo plerique, tantis auctoritatibus moti. 
Chamiero certe non facile vellicandus videtur tantus consensus Patrum sed neque 
Davidi Blondello, id perpetuo largienti, Romanam ecclesiam a Petro et Paulo 
fundatam atque instructam fuisse. Nec inficiati eam Petri inter Romanos 
praesentiam Th. Beza Annot. ad i. Petri v., Fr. Junius, Scaliger, Casaubonus, 
Petr. Molinaeus, Petitus, Usserius, Seldenus, Pearsonus, Fellius, Dodwellus, G. 
Cave, Bedelius ipse, et quotquot Ignatianis epistolis speciatim illi, quae est ad 
Romanos, patrocinantur, in qua Ignatius circa medium ad Romanorum coetum : 
ovx ws Ilérpos xai HavAos Siardocopar tpiv. Quin Patricius Junius Notis ad 
Clementem, quod Petrus Romae vitam finierit martyrio dicit potius esse, quam 
ut in dubium vocetur. Similiter Hammondus vel his duobus testibus rem extra 
dubium poni, Caji scilicet et Dionysii Corinthiorum fide. Samuel Basnage at 
once followed Spanheim with a defence of the opposite view, in his Exercitat. 
histor. crit. de rebus sacris vel ecclesiast. Ultraj. 1692, p. 548. He declared: 
Me quod attinet, hic tantum antiquitatis auctoritas apud me valet, ut adventum 
Petrioum ad urbem orbis dominam in dubium adducere mihi sit religio, ita 
etenim, quae firmis cingunt historiam praesidiis, fama constans, testium vetustas 
atque fides incorrupta, pondus suffragiorum atque numerus, sub signis hujus 
narrationis militant ut historiae omni sit abroganda fides, si hac in re nutet. 
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Petri apostoli in urbem Romam, deque non unius traditionis origine, 
appeared in 1679.1. Spanheim brings forward first the negative 
grounds, which make the occurrence appear so improbable a priori: 
Luke’s silence on the subject in the Acts, where there was 
every reason to speak of it; the silence of Paul himself both in 
his Epistle to the Romans, and in the Epistles of the Roman capti- 
vity ; the agreement arrived at by the two apostles, Gal. ii. 9, that 
the one should consider the é@yn as his province, and the other the 
wepitoum, after which it was not likely that Peter should have 
left his work in countries so distant from Rome, and taken part 
in the foundation of a church which consisted almost entirely of 
Gentile Christians. Spanheim then takes up one by one the oldest 
and most important authorities for the fact, and impeaches their 
credibility chiefly by the general argument, supported of course by 
special proofs in each case, that writers who accepted with avidity 
so many and so manifestly fabulous traditions, are unworthy of 
credence in the case of this tradition. He finds the roots of the 
tradition partly in a mystical interpretation of the name Babylon 
in the First Epistle of Peter, v. 13, partly in the myth of the journey 
of Simon Magus to Rome, Peter having followed him to that city ; 
and partly in the ambition of the Church of Rome which could 
be satisfied with nothing less than this: ut Paulo in Romanae 
ecclesiae institutione, sed et mm consummatione martyrii socius 
quoque Petrus adderetur, primus omnium apostolorum, zpwros in 
evangelio, rpatoxAnros, Tporyopos, apynyos, qui primum lapidem 
in aedificanda ecclesia posuisset, obsignaturus quoque fidem in 
ecclesiarum omnium prima (p. 383). Thorough as Spanheim’s 
investigation was, and pertinent as his arguments on many points 
undoubtedly are, his treatise failed to do much to shake the old 
tradition. The church historians who followed him continued to 
think that the authorities were too strong to be impugned; they 
went further, and asserted (as, for example, Schrékh)” that it 
would be difficult to find another event in the history of the early 


\ 


1 Opp. t. ii. (Lugd. Bat. 1703), pp. 331-388. 
2 Kirchengeschichte, vol. ii., 2d ed., p. 185. 
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church that was established so firmly and beyond all question as 
this one was by the unanimous testimony of the first Christian 
teachers. Of the later church historians and critics, Eichhorn! 
was the only one who ventured to assert the opposite, and this he 
did with all his wonted boldness. He said that the apostle Peter's 
residence at Rome, in company with Mark the Evangelist, was in 
all probability a fable. The foundation of Peter’s reported resi- 
dence at Rome was, that his first Epistle was dated from Babylon, 
(1 Peter v. 13); the early church interpreted this name figura- 
tively, and said it stood for Rome; and this was the foundation on 
which everything was built, Peter’s labours for the Roman church, 
his primacy and his martyrdom in that city, and all that has been 
fabled of him in the old and in the new Christian world. It might 
be asked with all confidence where any other piece of evidence 
was to be found? And was this absurd evidence to be respected 
by historical criticism? This startling attack was the chief means 
of inducing another Catholic theologian to undertake a new inves- 
tigation of the subject, looking at it in an unprejudiced way, which 
is thoroughly deserving of respect. The results at which he arrived 
were these : that it is quite unquestionable on historical grounds 
that the apostle Peter came to Rome, that he taught and governed 
the Roman church, and suffered death at last on account of his 
faith ; but that his residence at Rome cannot have extended to 
twenty nor to twenty-five years, but only at the outside to a few 
months over one year.” While the Catholic party thus admitted 
the necessity of setting bounds to the old tradition, and reducing 
it to a minimum, Protestant historians and critics displayed a wish 
to clear the controversy of polemical and party spirit, and met the 
Catholics with a confession that some of their former writers had 
gone too far. Neander and Gieseler were at one on this point. 
The former*® declared it to be simply hypercriticism, to throw doubt 


1 Einl. in’s N. T., vol. i. p. 554. Cf. vol. iii. p. 603 ag. 

2 Tn the Essay on the apostle Peter’s residence at Rome, being also a contribu- 
tion to the chronology of the early Church, in the Theolog. Quarterly, published by 
Drey, Herbst und Hirscher, Ttib. 1820, 4 H., p. 567 ag. 

3 Church History, vol. i. p. 296 (Bohn’s Edition). 
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on the tradition that Peter had been at Rome, attested as it was 
by the consent of all the early authorities. This tradition was 
obviously to be referred to a period in which no one thought of 
exalting the church of Rome by the primacy of Peter. It was 
nothing but party and polemical spirit, Gieseler declared,’ that led 
some Protestants to deny the reality of the event. Bertholdt,’ 
Colln,* Mynster,* and others, expressed themselves in the same 
way. Mynster for one thought that “what seduced the Protestant 
writers to throw doubt on a fact, attested as this was by the 
unwavering voice of all Christian antiquity, could have been 
nothing but polemical rancour, and that the writing in which these 
doubts had been collected, clearly betrayed by its title: Of the 
fictitious journey of Peter to Rome” (the essay of Spanheim), its 
true end and motive. 

My essay, which appeared in 1831, has led the two church 
historians, Neander and Gieseler, to at least modify their former 
view. They are unwilling to give up the supposed facts at the 
root of the legend, yet they cannot deny the weakness of the 
evidence. Neander allows the possibility of the legend having 
arisen out of the circumstances of the Roman church which I 
referred to,> but hesitates to agree in my result, considering that the 
argument which we mentioned must still be allowed some weight. 
Gieseler’s chief point of late is,° that if the legend proceeded from the 
Judaiging Christians in Rome, and was meant to give Peter the pre- 
ponderance over Paul, it is difficult to understand how it was not 
at once and strenuously contradicted by the Pauline party at 
Rome, and how the Pauline Cajus could be one of the chief author- 


1 Lehrb. d. Kirchengesch., vol. i. 2d Ed. 1827, p. 189. 

2 Hist. Krit. Einl. in das A. und N. T., Part V. p. 2690. 

8 Encyclop. of Erach and Gruber, Part XVIII. p. 42. 

4 In the paper on the first residence of the apostle Peter at Rome in the Kleine 
Theol. Schriften, 1825, p. 143 sg. An arbitrary habit of wresting the statements 
of authorities from the context in which they occur, and allowing them just so 
much weight as suits the hypothesis to be established, is a prominent feature in 
Mynster’s essay. 

5 Planting and Training, i. 379. 

6 Lehrb. d. Kirchengesch., 4th Ed. 1844, p. 103. 
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ities in favour of it. This requires no further notice after what we 
have already said.’ Mayerhoff? gives his decided adhesion to my 
view and to the arguments on which it is based, while Olshausen® 
as decidedly opposes it. Of those who have given the weight of 
their authority for or against the legend without having thoroughly 
investigated the question, I name here Schleiermacher* and De 
Wette,® who both take the negative side. In the Catholic church, 
Windischmann® and Ellendorf’ may be mentioned as having lately 
expressed their views on a question of such importance for their 
Church. The former seems to be excited by Protestant contradiction, 
and does battle for the truth of the old tradition with all the fervour 
of Ultramontane partisanship. But as for the conflict of authorities 
he has nothing better to allege than that Peter resided in Rome 
more than once, first between 42 and 51, and then between 64 and 
68. The latter of these two writers brings his historical critical 
investigation to this result : “ Peter may have been at Rome; it is 
possible that he was there about the year 65 or 66. But it is 
nothing more than possible, and the opposite is equally likely, or 
even more likely. Nor can we take it ill of Protestants, if they 
follow the proofs offered by Holy Scripture, and by the earliest 
fathers, Clement and Justin, and hold Peter’s residence at Rome, 
with all that is connected with it, to be a story drawn from the 
Apocrypha. Peter’s residence at Rome can never be proved.” 


1 Cf. vol. i p. 252. 

2 Hist. Krit. Einl. in die Petrin. Schriften, 1835, p. 73 sq. 

3 Cf. vol. i p. 247 sg., where Olshausen’s objections are met. On the asser- 
tions of Credner and Bleek, who are also defenders of the legend, compare my 
Abb. tiber den Ursprung des Episcopats, Tub. Zeitschr. fiir Theol., 1838, H. 3, 
p- 45 ag. 

4 Vorlesungen tiber die Kirchengesch. (Simmtliche Werke, zur Theol. Part IL), 
p. 69: “I am one of those who disbelieve the entire story of Peter’s residence 
at Rome.” 

§ Einl. in das N. T., p. 314: “ The alleged fact is essentially improbable. The 
legend seems to owe its existence to an effort made on the part of the Judzo- 
Christians of the influential church at Rome, to prove Peter to have had a share 
in the foundation of that church.” 

6 Vindiciae Petrinae, Regensburg, 1836. 

7 Ist Petrus in Rom und Bischof der rémischen Kirche gewesen? Darmstadt, 
1841. 


APPENDIX IL. 


COMPARISON OF THE PAULINE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION 
WITH THAT OF JAMES. 


[Supplement to Part m1. Chapter 111.] 


THE main doctrinal position of the Epistle of James: é& épyav 
duxacovrat avOpwros, Kat ovkK ex Tiotews povoy, ii. 24, is the 
direct opposite of the Pauline doctrine as it is stated, Rom. iii. 28, 
in the proposition, Sicavovrar micre avOpwros, xwpus epryov 
vouov. It cannot be denied that between these two doctrines there 
exists an essential difference, a direct contradiction. It may be 
urged that James says no more than ove éx mictews povor, that 
he thus refers SvcavodcOas not exclusively to épya, but’ partly at 
least to wiorts also. But the Pauline proposition, on the other 
hand, distinctly excludes épya and refers S:cavodcbas to that very 
faith of which James says that without épya it is nothing, forms 
no element of the religious life at all. Those works, then, which 
Paul altogether repudiates are with James the ground of d:xasovc- 
ac; and that faith which with James has no religious value what- 
ever apart from épya, is with Paul the principle of d.cavodcbas 

That the difference between Paul and James may not appear to 
be one of principle, it is generally assumed that they do not use 
the terms in question in the same sense: this is asserted either of 
Sixatovcbas or of wictis and épya, and this difference in the use 
of terms is said to be quite consistent with agreement in thought 
on the main point at issue. One simple way of saving the 
harmony of the two apostles was to take the word S:casovcbar 
not in its Pauline sense of actual justification, but only of the 
manifestation of that which must flow from justification. Thus 
Calvin remarks on James ii. 24: Certe Jacobus hic docere non 
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voluit ubi quiescere debeat salutis fiducia, in quo uno insistit 
Paulus, Ergo notanda est haec amphilogia, justificandi verbum 
Paulo esse gratuitam justitiae imputationem apud Dei tribunal, 
Jacobo autem esse demonstrationem justitiae ab effectis, idque 
apud homines. If the main difference is placed in the word dcxau- 
ovcGai, then it is not necessary to take wlotis and épya in dif- 
ferent senses in the two writers. The prevailing view is, however, 
that the difference of the two is not to be sought merely in the 
word éxatovcGar, but rather in the meaning they attached to the 
words qriotis and épya. It is said that mioris means with Paul 
that faith in God which is founded upon Christ, and with James, 
merely religious knowledge as such; and that épya are with Paul 
the works of the Mosaic law, and with James, moral and religious 
actions.’ Neander adheres to this method of reconciling the two 
apostles, if, indeed, his wavering utterances on the subject yield 
any distinct view at all He says, first, that Paul always regards 
miovts alone as that through which a man becomes and continues 
to be a justified person before God, and from which all other 
elements of good are spontaneously, and by an inner necessity, 
evolved: and that Paul would never have said that faith and 
works must co-operate in order to justification. On the other 
side, however, the material difference disappears. For in this 
apostle’s thought, works are the expression of faith, and of the 
SuxacovcOas which faith procures, and are thus a necessary element 
of the Christian life, faith having to approve itself through the 
whole of life and conduct ; and so the apostle comes to say that 
each man will receive his due according to the deeds done in the 
body, whether good or evil, 2 Cor. v. 10. Thus the Jacobean 
type of doctrine is represented in Paul? If we are to regard these 
remarks as actually shedding light on the subject, the chief 
point in them must be this, that the épya of James are different 


1 Cf. e. 9. Pott in his Commentar zu Jak. ii.; Alium alio sensu vocabula ric- 
tews et épywy accepisse manifestum est—ita ut in tanta argumenti diversitate 
neuter neutri repugnare potuerit. 

3 Planting and Training, ii, 23 (Bohn). 
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from those of Paul, that he means such works as proceed from 
faith, and are the fruits of faith. But Paul does not distinguish 
two kinds of épya; he says quite broadly that it is impossible to 
dixatoveOa by them. This must apply to those that proceed from 
faith as well as to others; for if they proceed from faith, then 
faith is there already, and with faith justification: so that they 
cannot have been the means of justification. 

Kern was thus perfectly justified in asserting that the differ- 
ence between Paul and James is one of principle, and cannot be 
got rid of. James, he says, could never have made dimatovcbat 
depend on épya, had not his notion of justifying faith been limited 
to faith as it manifests itself in action. Kern brings the 
difference to a point in the following propositions: with Paul, 
faith, because it is the faith which justifies, is the source of good 
works, of morally good conduct; with James, faith, because it is the 
source of good works and proves in them its own vitality, is the 
faith that justifies. With Paul justification is conditioned by 
faith, or justification and faith are both present together in the 
man who is justified by faith, and in faith works proceed from 
justification. With James justification is conditioned by moral 
conduct ; here we must not even use the expression “ by faith and 
by the works which it brings forth;” for this would separate faith 
and conduct from each other, which from the Jacobean standpoint 
is an inadmissible distinction ; justification proceeds from works, 
in which faith proves itself a living faith, With Paul faith is re- 
garded in the light of its origin and essence as the attitude of soul 
in which man is occupied entirely with his relation to God in 
Christ, and refers himself entirely to God, sinking all reference to 
himself or to his neighbour. Faith, being such, was of course for 
Paul the only possible channel of justification. In one aspect he 
could connect justification with love; for the beginning of love is 
present in that movement of the heart towards God which springs 
from confidence in his grace and seeks to appropriate it. But 
even in this case what the apostle has in view is simply and ex- 
clusively man’s relation to God. Love is not considered as the man’s 
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principle of action, in his private or social relations ; it is spoken 
of merely because from the very nature of the moral life faith con- 
tains the germ of it. James, on the other hand, cannot conceive of 
faith but as issuing in that activity in which man brings forth 
what is in him both in reference to his neighbour, and to himself. 
To James, faith is nothing short of a principle of action, which 
man has acquired in order to act throughout the whole circle of 
his moral relations in a-way that is in harmony with the will of 
God. Only when faith has thus proved itself sincere, and has 
reached its fulfilment, does man receive justification before 
God. According to this theory, then, active faith passes into 
consciousness of justification. With Paul, on the contrary, faith 
passes over from the consciousness of justification into that activ- 
ity in which it proves itself a living faith by the influence it exerts 
in the man’s private and social relations. 

This definition of the relation the two positions bear to each 
other is in the main accurate. Yet too large a concession is made 
to the unity of the two doctrines, when it is said that the adores 
of James is a principle,—a principle of action. We must go a step 
further in estimating the extent of the divergence, and assert that 
with James faith is not a principle of moral action at all. With 
Paul, faith evolves love out of itself, and shows itself active 
through love, and so faith is the principle of the practical; it is 
the immediate unity of the theoretical and the practical; there is 
no part of life that remains unaffected by it; when it lays hold 
of a man it asserts its influence over every province of his spiritual 
nature. With James, faith has no practical element whatever ; it 
is never pointed out, as with Paul, that faith is the principle of 
épya, of moral conduct. The faith of James is nothing higher 
than the faith of which Paul says, 1 Cor. xiii. 1 sg., that the man 
who has it, and nothing more, is like a sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. It was not to this faith that Paul ascribed the 
power to justify ; he says of it ovdey wpedovpas. To this vain and 
empty faith Paul opposes the faith which justifies, as the only 

1 Der Brief Jakobi, Tiib. 1838, p. 43 ag. 
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true one, but the former is the only faith with which James seems 
to be acquainted. He says of faith indeed, that it cvvepyet trois 
Epryots, ii. 22, so that méorus seems to be an active principle which 
cooperates to justification ; and he says that man is not justified 
by faith alone (ove éx aiorews povor, ii. 24) ; and justification by 
works is called the fulfilment of faith, ee rav Epywv TedevovTas 7 
miotis, ii, 22. Notwithstanding all this, however, he does not 
seem to recognise any inner connexion between miotis and épya. 
Had he done so, then wriorss must have appeared as the operating 
principle of épya, and wiotis would then be the main considera- 
tion ; the épya would be merely the form in which the inner rlotis 
becomes external. But how can James have conceived zriotes as 
standing in this relation to épya, when he applies expressions to 
it which deny that it has in itself any life and activity, qualities 
which, had it been a principle, it must of necessity have had? 
That cannot have the rank or importance of a principle, which, as 
is said of faith in unmistakable terms, is dead for all further pur- 
poses, is devoid of strength or life, and must be likened to a body 
that is without spirit, without any principle of animation (ii. 
20-26). And how could James have attributed dicacovePas simply 
to épya, if ya were themselves to be referred to riots as their 
principle, so that their power to justify was derived from aiotis? 
It is evident that épya and they alone are regarded as real and 
substantial ; they are not merely a form in which a substance 
derived from something else that is greater is deposited ; they are 
what they are immediately, of themselves and in virtue of their own 
nature, not merely the Outward of a different Inward, such as faith 
would be. It is true that James places wiotis by the side of épya 
and even makes aréoris the presupposition of épya, but what does this 
amount to? It amounts merely to this: that faith is present as well 
as works, but no more is asserted than that itis present. The ovp- 
epyeiv of which he speaks signifies nothing more than this: that 
miorts, mere theoretical knowledge, is a concomitant element of 
the religious consciousness, of which, however, works are the sub- 
stantial form. The view implied rather than stated here is one 
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according to which the theoretical and the practical, knowledge on 
the one hand, and on the other the action which is in perfect har- 
mony with will, do indeed stand side by side, but are quite un- 
mediated with each other. Each exists for itself, and forms a 
sphere for itself beyond which it does not pass, and being thus 
unconnected with each other, they actually fall asunder. The 
unity is not reached in which the two sides are embraced and 
harmonized. It is by no means the case here, as with the Pauline 
conception of faith, that the theoretical and the practical are felt 
to form a unity, the latter being contained implicitly in the 
former, and being related to it as the outer to the inner. And if 
this interpenetration of the theoretical and the practical be wanting, 
and with it that unity of the spirit which the two ought to com- 
bine to form, if the two elements stand side by side without being 
mediated with each other, then, of course, the practical must 
appear to be the immediate and the independent, and the centre 
of gravity of the religious consciousness must fall on the side of 
the practical This is plainly stated in the proposition that re- 
ligion consists essentially in willing and in action, or that no 
Sixalwovs is possible, save what comes through épya. Only épya 
are reckoned to be real and objective, since they are what exists 
in the state of actuality. Now this amounts to saying that only 
what exists outwardly, empirically, to the senses, is true and 
actual. This outward existence, however, necessarily presupposes 
other existence in a different form, that is, in essence; and even 
the Jacobean view recognises that épya come after and presuppose 
atari. But the characteristic feature of the position is that what 
is in essence is held to be the unreal, the empty, the shadow, which, 
existing as it does in essence is held unimportant, and scarcely 
worth considering. Thus with James the relation of wiotis to 
épya is this, that aéoris has scarcely any real existence in itself 
at all, that it is only in épya that it begins to exist truly and 
actually. The Pauline doctrine of justification takes us to the 
very opposite pole; here everything actual has reality only in 
virtue of that which it is in essence. ITiotis is what épya pro- 
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ceed from and presuppose ; and the value of épya consists entirely 
in miotis; this is the substantial element in them, this is the 
main point in question, and épya are, as it were, a mere accidens 
of riots. Not that which exists externally, but that which is essen- 
tially, is true and real; and only that which can be conceived as being 
in essence can truly exist, as with Paul épya are true, actual éoya 
only inasmuch as they are operations of sriores. Regarded from the 
one standpoint épya have their absolute value in themselves; theyare 
for themselves the absolute, and the fact must be overlooked that 
as material phenomena they are and must be finite and imperfect. 
Regarded from the other standpoint, the épya appear as the parti- 
cular, and bear a negative and inadequate relation to their own 
essential conception. This negative character of the particular 
must be constantly corrected by a reference to the unity of the 
whole, namely to faith, the moral disposition which is the totality 
of the particular actions. The contrast of the Jacobean and the 
Pauline doctrine is thus not merely that of the Judaeo-Christian 
and the opposite school of Christian thought: it is the contrast of 
the empirical and the speculative. Paul rises in his doctrine of 
faith from the empirical consciousness to the spiritual; starting 
from the position that works as the particular can only be finite, 
inadequate, and negative, and that the consciousness of the ab- 
solute, if there be such a thing, cannot reside in works themselves 
but must be something beyond and above them, he rises to that 
which is essential, and which works presuppose. This is faith; 
it is as a unity, as a totality, what works can only represent in a 
finite, inadequate and negative way. Looking at the doctrine of 
James from this point of view, we cannot but consider it a retro- 
gression from that of Paul. When James puts Sicasotcba. éf 
épyov in place of the Pauline S:navotoOas ex miotews, he ascribes 
to works that absolute value which faith has with Paul. The 
reason why Paul denied S:avodcbar to épya was that there was 
nothing absolute about them, and that they could only stand in 
an inadequate relation to d:cavovcar. Now. what does James do 
but vindicate for works that absolute character which, according to 
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Paul, they cannot possibly have? They could not have this ab- 
solute character except in virtue of their unity with faith, and 
thus the absoluteness of works would not belong to works but to 
faith, This absoluteness of faith, however, is just what James 
denies. He must therefore place the absoluteness which works 
must have in their reference to dscavovcOat in the works them- 
selves, regardless of the proof that has been given that works can- 
not as such have any absolute value. What is this but going 
back to a position which Paul had already overcome? The ab- 
solute standpoint of Christian consciousness which Paul took up 
in his doctrine of faith is degraded again to that of Judaeo- Christi- 
anity, at which a value is ascribed to works, which from their 
very nature they cannot possibly have. The spiritual conscious- 
ness of faith is made to retreat before the empirical consciousness 
of works. 

But though the account here given of the relations the two doc- 
trines bear to each other be accepted as satisfactory, the further 
question will remain, whether the Epistle of James is to be regarded 
as an intentional denial of the Pauline doctrine. This question is 
so important for the history of Paulinism that we feel bound to 
devote some attention to it. Schneckenburger! and Neander? have, 
as is well known, maintained that this is not the case. Neander 
asserts that the proposition of James, which most scholars 
seem constrained to regard as a denial of the Pauline doctrine 
of justification, belongs to quite.a different province of religious 
life from that doctrine, and is aimed at a tendency of the Jewish 
mind, at the dead faith of Jewish religiosity. “It is mere imagina- 
tion,” Neander says, “to suppose that James alludes to the expres- 
sions and the illustrations of Paul. And is this allusion, if such 
it be, so very striking? Let it be remembered that the Pauline 
phraseology arose out of Judaism, from the Judaeo-Hellenic use of 
terms,—it was by no means made up of new expressions, but often 
simply appropriated the old Jewish terms, employed them in new 


1 Annot. ad Epist. Jac. 1832, p. 126 sq., Beitriige zur Einl. in’s N. T., p. 196 sg. 
2 Planting and Training, i. 357 sq. 
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combinations, applied them to new contrasts, and animated them 
with a new spirit. Thus neither the term d:cavodcOas in reference 
to God, northe term micris, was entirely new; both of these ideas 
had long been familiar to the Jews. And the example of Abraham 
as a hero of faith must have been obvious to every Jew,’ etc. All 
this is very well known, and no one denies it; but what does it 
prove with regard to the position to be assigned to the Epistle in 
the history of the primitive Church? With regard to this, the 
only question we have to ask is, whether the onesided and perverted 
religious position which James denotes with the formula dc«a- 
ovcbat ex mictews can be regarded as a phenomenon which stands 
in any natural connexion with Judaism. And this question must 
undoubtedly be answered in the negative. Abstract notional faith, 
such as the term Sicavovobar ex miotews may denote when used 
in a bad sense, was never one of the leading errors of the Jewish 
religion. It is true that faith is an important feature of the Jewish 
religion, faith, that is, in the One true God, or the ywooxew cor, 
by which Judaism is distinguished from heathenism, This faith, 
however, is an essentially practical thing; it is essential to it that 
the knowledge of God should always be accompanied by the worship 
of God through all the religious actions which are prescribed in the 
law. Judaism is no mere speculative monotheism : it is the religion 
of the one true God who has revealed himself in the law; and as 
the law demands, according to the very conception of its nature, to 
be observed and kept, so action in conformity with the law is the 
very essence and the distinctive characteristic of the Jewish reli- 
gion, Thus except where confusion arose from the invasion of 
foreign elements, the main errors of the Jewish religion were not 
errors of theory, but of practice; the form of religious life was 
determined by the law in its various aspects and demands. Now 
it is certainly possible that the main error of a legal religion such 
as Judaism may consist in the mere knowledge of the law being 
regarded as the most important point. But the law being in its 
very essence a thing to be practised, knowledge thus divorced from 
action cannot be considered a peculiar development of the legal 
U 
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religion, but must be considered as simply irreligion. The dead 
knowledge of the law and the empty learning of the Scribes which 
Neander cites is not a form of religion, but an utter want of the 
true religious life. Now, even though Sucatovabas éx mictews were 
@ mere onesided development of Judaism, there must yet be some- 
thing in it that might possibly become the principle of a definite 
direction of religious life. But no man could ever propound it as 
@ principle to be seriously accepted and acted on, that mere know- 
ledge is all that is wanted in order to satisfy the law. Where 
mere knowledge is made to take the place of action, it is not that 
a theory to this effect has been advanced or accepted ; it is merely 
that there is a deficiency of practical conduct. In no case, how- 
ever, could this mere knowledge, knowledge for its own sake 
and regardless of action, be rationally called miucrevey ; knowledge 
and faith are not the same, and it would be hard to see what was 
meant by faith in such a connexion. The chief aberration of the 
religious life of Judaism is not to be sought on the side of the 
theoretical; but it is distinctly to be found on the side of the 
practical. The danger to which a religion that insists on legal 
obedience is most exposed is that action may be dissociated from 
disposition, that an action which is merely external and consists 
in the external performance of works may come to claim for 
itself a real religious value. In this regard there is no more 
notorious phenomenon in the whole history of religion than the 
legal formalism, the work-holiness, the opus operatum of the Jewish 
religion, Neander seeks, very naturally, to introduce the notion 
of the opus operatum as an element in this discussion. He finds 
the opus operatum, however, in such a faith in-the one Jehovah 
and the Messiah as leaves the disposition unaffected; a notion 
entirely untenable, and, indeed, self-contradictory. An opus 
operatum, where such exists, cannot be an inward thing such as 
faith : 1t must be something outward, some work or performance. 
If then the SccarovaGas ex tiatews, Which James condemns, be a 
product of Judaism, it would more aptly be called SieavovoOar e& 
épyov. But there can be no doubt that the SicavovcOas ex mictews 
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which Paul condemns is an error chargeable to the Jewish cast 
of religion. Thus we should have the curious fact that the Jewish 
religion is charged with two opposite errors, SicatovoOas ex mictews 
and Sicasovabas e& épyov, by two writers who, on the hypothesis, 
are at one on the nature of the Christian Secasovc8ar. This is 
somewhat difficult to grasp; and it is equally difficult to see how, 
after James had denied Sccavodobar éx triotews, Paul on the other 
hand came to deny Sccavovabas é€ Epywv. To suppose that the 
denial of Sicacovebas x miorews preceded that of Svcavodabas e& 
épyov is manifestly a perversion of the natural and logical order of 
affairs. The element of the Jewish religion, which must have 
excited the most lively repugnance in the fully formed Christian 
consciousness, as it appeared for the first time in Paul, was 
undoubtedly its empty confidence in outward works. From this 
it was necessary to appeal to the inner disposition,—to faith. Then, 
when the inward, or faith, had come to be regarded as the most 
important point, the suspicion might very naturally arise, that too 
much importance was ascribed to this part, and that action and 
practice were in danger of being neglected. And it is obvious how 
naturally this suspicion would arise in the form of a reaction 
against the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith in the minds 
of men whose whole history and habits of thought disposed them 
to place the essence of religion in the practical, or in works, 
that is to say, in the Judaeo-Christians who could scarcely be said 
to have left Judaism behind them. It is only in this way that 
Paul’s denial of Sccasodcbas e& Epywv, and James’s denial of Ssxas- 
ovaOas ex wricrews can appear in that natural relation to each other, 
which-they must have held in the course of the advance from 
Judaism to Christianity. Christian polemic on the subject of 
SixatovcOas can have found the object of its attacks nowhere but 
in Judaism, as Neander cannot but allow. Now if the first object 
of attack in this controversy were S:cavovcbar éx miotets, then 
(not to mention that Neander’s rendering of it as an element of 
Judaism is utterly capricious and unwarranted) we should have 
this curious and unnatural state of affairs before us: that James 
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calls the Jewish ScxcavovoOar a Sixatovobar ex mriotews, While Paul 
uses this expression of the Christian way of justification ; and that 
James calls the Christian SicawoidcGas a Suxarovaba e€ Epywv, the 
expression by which Paul denotes the Jewish. In this way the 
Jewish d:catoveat would be the Christian, and the Christian the 
Jewish ; the two writers would be writing of the same thing, but 
in each of the two expressions that had to be employed on the sub- 
ject, each writer would mean the opposite of what the other writer 
meant. The two expressions would thus exchange meanings, 
without a word of explanation being added, and although one of 
the two writers must have had the other before him. So unnatural 
a theory of the relation between James and Paul could only have 
been invented to serve some purpose. The reason why it was 
denied that the Epistle of James contained any reference to the 
Pauline doctrine of justification was that this was the evidence 
that had been used to prove its later origin or its spuriousness. 
Thus in this case also personal considerations were placed above 
considerations of fact and substance. One would have supposed 
that there was a sufficient contrast between the author of this 
Epistle, a writer so much at home in the Greek language and in 
Greek modes of thought, and a genuine Palestinian Judaeo-Chris- 
tian like James, as we know him especially from the description 
of Hegesippus; and that this would have been enough, had there 
been no other evidence, to preclude the idea that the latter could 
have been the writer.’ | 

1 As the Epistle undoubtedly presupposes the development of the Pauline 
doctrine, its date cannot be placed very early. The Pauline doctrine must have 
become generally known, and its opposition to Judaeo-Christianity perceived, 
before this Epistle was written. But it is not only the doctrine of the apostle 
Paul that we see to have been in existence at the time; we find allusions to his 
Epistles, which leave little room for doubt that the author was acquainted with 
them. Compare i. 2 with Rom. v. 3 ag.; i. 18 with Rom. viii. 23; 1. 21 with 
Rom. xiii. 12; i. 22 with Rom. ii. 13; ii. 21 with Gal. iii. 6, Rom. iv. 3; iv. 1 
with Rom. vil. 23; iv. 4 with Rom. viii. 7; iv. 12 with Rom. ii. 1, xiv. 4. As 
for the use made of the example of Abraham, this, as De Wette remarks, Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit. 1830, p. 349, cannot be held to prove that James was referring to 


Paul’s Epistles to the Galatians and Romans. Paul and his followers may have 
used the argument frequently in their oral discourses. Yet in view of such a 
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' The doctrine of this Epistle, then, must be considered as intended 
to correct that of Paul. But we should not do justice to the Epistle 
nor understand its doctrinal position if we judged that this 
correction of the Pauline doctrine was the chief end for which 
it was written. What is devoted to this subject is manifestly 
only a part of the contents of the Epistle, which are in general 
eminently practical, and consist chiefly of admonitions and in- 
structions. The main characteristic of the Epistle is its practical 
tendency, and this can only be understood from the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian standpoint from which it is written. What we have here is 
no longer the original harsh and rigid opposition of Judaism to 
Christianity, as we meet it in the Epistles of our apostle; the 
opposition has softened down, the harsher demands of the law are 
now departed from. There is nothing here to remind us of the 
Judaeo-Christianity of James, a man whom we know from Gal. ii. 


series of analogous passages it becomes more probable that there was such a 
reference. A curious circumstance is the appeal made both in this Epistle and 
in that to the Hebrews to the example of Rahab ; James ii. 25, Heb. xi. 31. De 
Wette observes very truly :—It is very improbable that the idea of quoting 
Rahab as an instance of faith occurred to any other mind than that of the writer 
to the Hebrews ; it is not faith that she is celebrated for in the Old Testament, 
and her character is not above suspicion. The peculiar train of thought, however, 
which that writer was pursuing led him to exalt her as a heroine of faith. 1t is 
therefore extremely probable that James made use of this Epistle, and this very 
obvious fact could scarcely be denied on the evidence that properly belongs to the 
subject. The reason for refusing to accept it must be drawn from some foreign 
motive, or must consist in mere prejudice. Let each man lay his hand upon his 
heart, and ask himself whether, if the deductions to be made from this fact were 
such as suited him, he could continue to deny it.” Neander’s reply to this consists 
in the question whether the allusions are so obvious after all. It is always 
possible to put such questions, but they do not conceal the underlying subjective 
interest and motive, which Neander indeed almost acknowledges, to make the 
Epistle of James earlier than Paul. Every unprejudiced person must see that an 
Epistle which contains references to that to the Hebrews must be post-Pauline. 
Compare De Wette’s Einl. in d. N. T., p. 310, where the true verdict on the 
subject is given :—* The signs of later composition which the Epistle itself contains 
are abundantly sufficient to prove that it was not written by James the brother 
of the Lord, but by a later author who assumed his name. The fiction of which 
he availed himself, and of which moreover the wnepistolary form of address is an 
additional feature, was one not uncommon in antiquity. This view is not new 
to the church, and it is only narrowness and timidity that will be startled at it 
now-a-days.” 
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to have been impregnated with all the obstinacy of traditionary 
Judaism, and to have been the uncompromising upholder of every 
Jewish institution, even of circumcision. Christianity is indeed 
regarded as a voyos, but it is a vowos which has cast off the 
yoke of ceremonial Judaism ; all that the expression is meant to 
convey is the idea of religion as moral action, as practical conduct. 
It can never cease to be considered an essential element of religion 
that it is a practical thing and must go forth in moral and religious 
action or works: and this, the main substance of the religion of 
the Old Testament, is asserted to belong to Christianity as well. 
This suggests to us that though Christianity was at first identical 
with Judaism in the eyes of the Judaeo-Christians, it had by the 
time when this Epistle was written passed through a certain pro- 
cess of development, and had thus reached a stage much later in 
time than that of Gal. ii. And when the writer calls the law the 
vowos TéAEeLos THS edevOepias, we see plainly enough the influence 
that Pauline Christianity had been exerting in this quarter. The 
Judaeo-Christian writer of the Epistle has come to entertain the 
idea of freedom, an idea which can have signified nothing but the 
liberation of the consciousness from everything which appeared 
from the Christian point of view to be the yoke of Jewish bond- 
age: and it was the apostle Paul who first introduced this idea 
into Christian thought. This standpoint, belonging as it did to the 
more educated Christian consciousness, was one which James was 
far from having made his own, for we must not form our estimate 
of his position from the Paulinizing account of him given in the 
Acts. Nor can any one who has conceived even a tolerably rational 
view of the history possibly consent to regard that Judaeo-Chris- 
tianity which had passed through the Pauline process of develop- 
ment, and the original Judaeo-Christianity which rejected the 
root-principle of Paulinism, as belonging to the same group or 
epoch, or to disregard the wide gulf that lies between the two. It 
is urged by Neander that the readers of the Epistle were none but 
Judaeo-Christians and as such neither inclined nor able to attach 
themselves to Paul or to assimilate the Pauline system. This may 
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be so; yet they are not by any means unaffected by the Pauline 
view of the law: the great concession is an accomplished fact, that 
Judaism is to dispense with several of its most important institu- 
tions for the sake of the alliance with Christianity. The main 
point is now to maintain Judaism on its spiritual side, as 
the religion of practical conduct or moral action. Regarded in this 
way the Epistle of James presents to us that form of Christianity 
in which it was based upon Judaism indeed, but Judaism spiritual- 
ized and released from its positive forms, and was conceived as 
mainly a practical religiousness. Pauline Christianity devotes its 
energies to the discovery of, and engrossment in, what is deepest in 
the Christian consciousness; it is aware of a certain tendency to 
speculation ; it seeks to become a comprehensive theory, and to 
grasp the contents of Christianity in the light of its absolute idea, 
as represented in the person of Christ. It is not content with a 
simple declaration of the forgiveness of sins as a Christian truth, it 
seeks to explain how the fact is possible, and by what ways and 
means it is brought home to the consciousness. It recognises and 
asserts that the true essence of Christianity is found only in the 
history and the person of Christ ; but if does not rest in this as a 
fact declared ; it seeks to apprehend the person of Christ in its 
highest, its absolute significance. The standpoint of the Epistle of 
James is an entirely different one. Here the peculiar Pauline 
ideas of the death of Christ and its atoning virtue, of the Holy 
Spirit as the principle of Christian consciousness, and the subjective 
appropriation of salvation, and of the person of Christ, are left out 
of sight, not merely because they do not happen to come in the 
writer's way (being however presupposed, as it is said), but because 
they lie entirely outside of his sphere of vision. The higher 
dignity of Christ is but barely hinted at in the expression Xpotos 
rns de€ns, ii. 1. This is the only passage in the Epistle where 
Christ is named, so different is it in this respect from those of 
Paul. Nopos and x«vpuos are no more than mentioned, and the 
latter in so indefinite a way that xvpvos may be understood of God 
as well as of Christ. We see here what an Old Testament and 
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deistical thing, so to speak, Christianity would have become, if this 
had been the only channel of its development. There is no living 
impulse here to develop organically the specific Christian element 
as it is contained in the idea of the person of Christ: what is 
specifically Christian fades away into general religion, of which 
the practical is the substantial element. Christianity is indeed 
the word of truth (i. 18); not however as the eternal Logos, in 
the absolute idea of whom the Christology of Paul finds its satis- 
faction, but as the principle of a new moral creation and regenera- 
tion, through which it is to operate practically in moral conduct 
and action. As then Pauline Christianity, following up its theoreti- 
cal tendency and going back to the inner principle of Christian con- 
sciousness, reaches a point where it seems directly to conflict with 
this mainly practical interest, it is inevitable that these two ten- 
dencies, the Pauline and the Jacobean, starting as they do from 
opposite poles, should at this point come into collision. This point 
is reached in the doctrine of justification by faith, as Paul propounds 
it ; the opposition lurking in the two tendencies from the begin- 
ning appears in all its force in the conflicting statements : d:nacov- 
tat avOpwiros e& Epryaon, and Sucavovras ex Tiorews. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that this correction of the 
Pauline doctrine of justification was the writer's sole object in 
composing his Epistle. Had this been the case, the subject must 
have occupied a much more prominent position in the Epistle, and 
been distinctly marked as its principal topic. It is clearly its con- 
nexion with the rest of what he has to say that leads the writer 
to take up this point. It is not hard to discern that the task the 
writer proposed to himself was to give a systematic view of Chris- 
tian life as it appeared from the peculiar standpoint which he 
occupied with his particular form of Judaeo-Christianity ; to show 
what form and aspect Christian life with all its parts assumed in 
the light of such views as he held. Now as this standpoint was a 
thoroughly practical one, for the character of the Jewish religion, 
with which Christianity is so intimately blended here, made this 
a thing of course, it is natural that the Epistle should be occupied 
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mainly with the principal elements of practical moral life, as it dis- 
plays itself in Christian actions and endurance. The Christian is 
to be exhibited here—in the character he wears from this point of 
View, a8 an avnp Tédetos; and the perfection of Christian life—which 
can be nothing but an épyov redevov. The whole contents of the 
Epistle may be very simply and naturally arranged in the light of 
this idea. But we do not enter further into these details, our ob- 
ject in making these remarks being simply to show the relation 
borne by the doctrine of the Epistle to that of Paul, and to restore 
the Epistle to its place in the history of the early development of 
Christianity, from which it has been removed by unfounded and 
arbitrary assumptions, 
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THE TWO EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS : THEIR GENUINENESS AND 
THEIR BEARING ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE PAROUSIA OF CHRIST. 


{Supplement to Part 11. Chapter vit.}] 


Dr. Lipsius has lately returned to the discussion of the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, and has referred to my criticism of 
it? He is of opinion that it is possible to accept my account of 
the peculiar characteristics of the Epistle without being shut up 
to my conclusion with regard to its genuineness. All that is 
needed for this end, he thinks, is a correcter view of the object of 
the Epistle. “The marks of a controversy against Judaism, of 
which the Epistle contains a considerable number, have never yet 
been placed in the right light. The apostolical dignity of Paul 
has been impugned or threatened, and his object in celebrating 
as he does the praises of the Thessalonians is to draw attention to 
the success of his labours among them as the best evidence of his 
apostolical calling. The passage ii. 3 betrays a distinct personal 
interest of this nature. He had been charged, and this attack can 
only have come from the Jews, with wAavn, axabapaia, Sodos, and 
doubts had been raised as to the purity of his motives. The 
Epistle carries us back to the time when Paul had just founded 
the churches of Macedonia. His repeated appeals to the Thessa- 
lonians as to the effectiveness of his preaching dnd the divine 
origin of his doctrine, his eagerness to defend himself against the 
imputation of impure motives, the description of his unselfish con- 


1 From the Theol, Jahrbiicher xiv. 1855, p. 141 sqqg. Cf. above, p. 97. 
2 In the Studien und Kritiken 1854, p. 905 sgg.: Ueber Zweck und Veranlas- 
sung des ersten Thessalonicher briefs. 
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duct, by which he rebuts the charge, and the statement to which 
he recurs again and again, that he does not aim at the applause 
of men, all this reminds us of the closely analogous situation of 
the Corinthian Epistles, especially the second. But the chief 
interest of the First Thessalonian Epistle is derived from the fact 
that the opposition to the apostle is not yet so pronounced and 
definite as we find it in those to the Corinthians. The opposition 
‘party has not yet taken shape, but the elements of it are already 
discernible, and the apostle sees the storm brewing. In these 
circumstances he had to take measures as far as possible to fortify 
his own position against the libellous attacks of his enemies, and 
to secure the church he had founded from inward disorder and 
dismemberment.” 

The chief point that criticism has to consider in the case of the 
first of these Epistles is undoubtedly the striking resemblance 
which, as I have already shown, it bears in a number of passages 
to the Epistles to the Corinthians. Dr. Lipsius does not deny the 
fact of this resemblance; but he differs from me in holding this 
Epistle to be the original, while I hold it to be the copy. We 
have thus to inquire whether we can reasonably consider the cir- 
cumstances spoken of in this Epistle to be the .beginnings and 
elements of the similar, only more fully developed set gf circum- 
stances which we find in the church of Corinth, or whether there 
is anything to show that they have been adopted for literary 
purposes, such as a later author writing under the assumed name 
of the apostle might think himself justified in promoting in this 
way. I am decidedly of opinion that the latter is the case. 
Repeated investigations of the subject have confirmed my convic- 
tion that the passages in question in the Thessalonian Epistles 
give us nothing that is primary or fresh or self-evidencing; that 
they are the copy of an original, that the features of the original 
have lost much of their clearness in being reproduced for another 
circle of readers, and that only by going back to the original is it 
possible to infuse life and reality into these fainter outlines. I 
shall seek to prove this'in detail. 
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The Epistle begins, after the Pauline greeting. and benediction, 
with almost the same words as 1 Cor. i 4: evyapioroupev TO Oe@ 
mavToTe Tept Twavrwv vuov, and with a thanksgiving, as in the 
Corinthian Epistle, for all the blessings conveyed to the Thessa- 
lonians through the gospel that had been preached to and received 
by them. The contrast drawn, i. 5, between Adyos and divapus 
shows the author to be moving in the same circle of ideas as the 
apostle in the first chapters of First Corinthians, though he merely 
extracts the general drift of ideas which there appear in much 
greater detail. The words: dru ro evayyédov jpav ove eyevnOn 
eis Das Ev AOY@ povoy UAra Kat ev Suvvdper amounts precisely to 
what the apostle says in a connexion which gives the statements 
far greater force and meaning, 1 Cor. ii. 4: «at 6 Xeyos MoU Kai TO 
KNpuypd pou ove ev aebois codias Aoyous GAN ev arrodeitet 
mvevpatos Kat Suvdpews, etc., and iv. 20, ov yap ev ACyp 7 
Bacthela tov Qeov, add ev Suvvapyer. At 1 Cor. xi 1 the apostle 
sums up his exhortations in the sentence: pipyntai pou yiverbe 
xabws eyo Xpiotov; but, 1 Thess. i. 6, this imitation is spoken of 
and praised as a thing the Thessalonians had already practised. 
They are extolled for the pattern they had given and which had 
already attracted attention far and wide, 1 Thess. i 7 sg.: ad 
Upav yap eEnYnTat 6 Aoyos TOU Kupiov ov povoy ev TH Maxedovig 
kal Ayaig, adda Kal ev ravti Tom 7 TwioTIs 4 Tpos Tov Bear 
eFernrvev, just as the apostle says in praise of the Roman 
Christians, Rom. i 8: Gre 7 wiotis vay KaTayyeAXeTaL ev TravTi 
T® koopm. But what reminds us more than anything else of the 
peculiar tone of the Corinthian Epistles is the reference, in- 
troduced with such earnestness, to the manner of the apostle’s first 
appearance among the Thessalonians, and to the evidence their 
own consciousness must furnish of the success of his labours. 
Compare 1 Cor. ii. 1, nayw eXOav Tpos vpas, adedpot, nrOov ov, 
etc, verse 3, kai eyw—eyevounv mpos vas: iii 1, Kat eye, 
adeddot, ove Hdvv7Onv AarAnoaL viv, etc. This appears even 
more markedly in the Second Epistle, especially i. 12, 4 yap 
Kavynols juav aitn éoti, To paptupiov THs auvedjcews Nuar, 
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etc., 111. 2, sg. etc. The passages analogous to these in 1 Thess. are 
i 9: avrot yap wept nuav atayyéANovow, OTrotav evaodov Eoyouev 
mpos upas; ii. 1, avtot yap ovdate, adedgol, THY eLcodov uaY THY 
Tpos vpsas OTL ov Kevyn yeyovey; verse 5, xaOws oldarte, verse 9, 
punuovevere yap; verse 10, vpeis paptupes; verse 11, xaOumep 
oléare, etc. As in the Corinthian Epistles, so here, the meaning 
and aim of all the passages of this kind is to be found in thé 
apostle’s defence of himself against the imputations of his 
opponents. In the Epistle to the Corinthians other more general 
topics are made to lead up to this apology in one way and another; 
it is intimately interwoven with the other contents of the Epistles, 
rather indirectly than directly. In the Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians we have an abstraction from the concrete historical cir- 
cumstances of the former case, and the apologetic aim comes to 
the front and is dwelt upon for its own sake. The imputations 
against which the apostle is made to defend himself are in part 
extremely general and vague, and partly of such a nature that the 
falsehood of the accusation is quite obvious and scarcely needs to 
be demonstrated. What is purposely kept to the end in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians is here taken up at the very outset. 
In 1 Thess. 11. 3-6, we find an echo of the last two chapters of the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, where the apostle vindicates his 
personal honour against his Judaizing opponents, and asserts him- 
self to be no teacher of false doctrine, no deceiver, no flatterer, 
and that his conduct has not been selfish or ambitious or over- 
bearing. As we read 2 Cor. xii. 16 sg. of 50Aq AaBety, rreovexretpy, 
emtBapeiv, 80 also here. The peculiar expression ev Bape elva 
especially points unmistakably to 2 Cor. xii. 16: éyw ov xate- 
Bapnoa vpas, and xi. 9, év ravi aBapy vpiv euavtov ernpyca, 
and can only be explained from these passages. When the 
apostle says, We have not sought honour from men, neither from 
others, nor from you, Suvapevor ev Baper elvat, ws Xpictov 
amdaroaAot, this can only mean, as it is generally interpreted, that 
he did not do this although he might quite well have assumed 
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authority and asserted his position as an apostle of Christ! But 
why is this conveyed with the expression ev Bape. elvar, which 
occurs nowhere else in the New Testament in this sense? The 
expression clearly ought to convey in accordance with its proper 
sense, the sense which it bears in both the passages of 2 Cor., 
the idea of burdensomeness to others, by means of oppressive 
demands on them, especially such as are dictated by covetousness 
and love of money. How is it then that wdeoveEia is conjoined 
with it in this passage, 1 Thess. ii. 5, where the former expression 
is used in quite a different sense, and where the two expressions 
do not supplement nor explain each other as in 2 Corinthians. It 
is evident from what follows that év Bape: elvas at once suggested 
to the author the e:Bapet of the Corinthian Epistle, verse 9; he 
makes the apostle ask his readers to think of his labour and 
trouble, how working night and day, that he might not be burden- 
some to any of them, he preached to them the gospel of God.. 
And here again we detect an arbitrary misinterpretation of a 
thing, which, as it occurs in the Corinthian Epistle, is quite 
natural and intelligible. The apostle himself speaks of a xézros 
and y0xOos (the only other passage where these two occur in this 
conjunction is the parallel 2 Thess. 111. 8), but not in the special 
sense of a manual épyateoOa: and in regard to the ove émiBapeir, 
what he there asserts that he did out of consideration for the 
peculiar circumstances of the Corinthian church is in the Epistle 
to the Thessalonians represented as his universal practice. The 
section 1 Thess. 11. 1 sg. presents other points of analogy with the 
Corinthian Epistles (cf. verse 2, émappyotacaueda with 2 Cor. 
iii, 12, ody Tappnous ypwpeba, and the affectionate expressions 
with which the apostle speaks of the church as a child which he 
had nursed and cherished, 1 Thess. 11. 7, 11, with 2 Cor. xii. 14, 
15). Dr. Lipsius can neither ignore nor account for these 


1 The interpretation of Lipsius is quite unnatural and grammatically im- 
possible. As apostles of Christ we have no need of honour from men; on the 
contrary we are able to be in burden and trouble, i.e. to endure persecutions and 
afflictions of all kinds with aneven mind. Avydpevor here, as duvdpevos Gal. iii. 21, 
is the pure abstract can ; what one might do but does not actually do. 
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analogies. In the Corinthian Epistles there is never any doubt 
who the antagonists are against whom the apostle is defending 
himself; his whole argument is aimed at the Judaizing party who 
counteracted his influence in the Corinthian church. But who 
are the opponents with whom he is confronted in the First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians? Dr. Lipsius infers from ii. 14-16 that they 
were Jews who had made a personal attack on the apostle on 
account of the gospel he preached, because he had taken up the 
position of apostle to the Gentiles. “Thus it was an opposition 
which sprang from the same grounds as the Judaizing opposition 
in other quarters. The only difference is that the opponents dealt 
with here appear to stand for the most part outside of Christianity; 
the antagonism to the apostle had not yet reached the dangerous 
stage to which it rose in Corinth about a year later, when an anti- 
Pauline party made its appearance in the bosom of the Christian 
church itself. It was still possible to point to the churches of 
Palestine as examples of patient endurance of Judaistic persecution. 
This could never have been the case if emissaries had already 
arrived from Judaea for the purpose of stirring up the Christians 
of Macedonia against the apostle. What Paul feared was the 
formation at Thessalonica of an opposition, a Judaistically-minded 
Christ-party ; since the attacks which proceeded here from the 
unbelieving Jews had been aimed at him in Galatia by the 
Judaeo-Christian party,” etc. All this is entirely destitute of 
foundation ; it is entirely imaginary. The churches of Palestine 
were the head-quarters of Christian Judaism, and how can they 
ever have been exposed to Judaistic persecution? And it is a 
mere unwarranted assumption, when Jews and Judaizers are 
classed together in this way as if what is true of the one were 
true of the other also. Both were, of course, hostile to the 
apostle; but is it conceivable that Jews expressed their antipathy 
to him with no graver charge than that of wdeovefia, etc. They 
either rejected the gospel altogether as a oxavdanor, or they hated 
the apostle for being an apostate and an enemy of the law. It is, 
on the other hand, a very curious circumstance that while the 
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opponents whom the apostle combats in his Epistles are Judaizers, 
and Judaizers only, the smaller Epistles which assumed his name 
are occupied with a controversy with the Jews, a controversy, 
however, the very vagueness and generality of which show it to 
be the product of reflection. Where shall we find a passage in 
the Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians, or Romans, where the 
apostle reproaches the Jews, as he is made to do here, 1 Thess. 
ii 15, with having killed Jesus and the prophets, and persecuted 
himself, with not pleasing God, and being contrary to all men? 
The adversaries with whom he comes in contact in his Epistles 
are of a different kind; but at a time when Paulinism had no 
longer any conflict with Judaeo-Christianity, and was interested 
rather in finding means of accommodation with it, the apostle was 
made to write not against the Judaizers, but against the Jews. 
He could not be conceived without a contest of some kind on his 
hands, and the Jews could be made to receive all that he had to 
hurl against the enemies of the gospel. And this explains the 
reference to the churches of Judaea as a pattern for Gentile 
Christians, 1 Thess. ii.14. For this also we shall in vain seek a 
parallel in the admittedly genuine Epistles. | 7 

An analogy becomes always more undeniable the further it can 
be traced through a number of detached particulars, And this 
holds good in this instance. The next section, ii. 17-20 and 
ili. 1 sg., bears very clearly the impress of the Corinthian Epistles, 
especially the second of them. It is curious how the apostle is 
said, 1. 17, not merely to have wished more than once, but to have 
actually formed the intention once and again, an intention which 
only Satan had hindered, of returning to Thessalonica. How 
could this be the case so immediately after his departure from 
that city, and when Timothy, whom he had left there on that 
occasion, had just rejoined him? How could he possibly have 
come to propose such a journey in the earlier stage of his residence 
at Corinth, and amid the stress of the anxieties and labours with 
which he was occupied and engrossed in founding a new church? 
When we consider, however, how much there is in this Epistle 
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that is evidently drawn from the Epistle to the Corinthians, we 
are naturally led to think in this case also of the journeys and 
projects of travel which are so frequently referred to in those 
Epistles. The author adopted this as part of the plan of the 
Epistle he was writing, without noticing the improbability of it; 
he meant it to be simply an additional proof of the tender love 
and attachment which he makes his apostle express with so many 
phrases and ideas borrowed from the Corinthian Epistles. I have 
drawn attention to this already, but the argument may be greatly 
strengthened from what is said afterwards, iii. 1, about the sending 
of Timothy. The situation of the apostle which is described here 
is closely similar to that with which we are acquainted from 
2 Cor. ii. 12, vil. 5 sg. According to those passages the apostle is 
in great anxiety and unrest on account of the state of the 
Corinthian church; he looks with restless solicitude for the news 
he is to receive from it, and in proportion to his anxiety is his 
delight when Titus comes and sets his doubts at rest with the 
assurances he brings of that church’s continued attachment to 
him. We find all this repeated in 1 Thess. iii. 1 sg. The apostle 
cannot bear (verse 1, pmxére oréyovres, cf. 2 Cor. ii. 13, ovx 
Erynka dvecw TO rvevpats pou, Vii. 5, ovdeplav Eoynney aveow 7 
cap pov) his anxiety for the Thessalonians any longer; he must 
have information about them ; he fears they may have been shaken 
by their afflictions. He therefore despatches Timothy to them; 
and when Timothy returns he is rejoiced and comforted with the 
tidings of their steadfastness in the faith and their undiminished 
love to him, just as in the other case by the coming of Titus 
(2 Cor. vii. 6, rapexdrecev nuads 6 Beos ev TH Tapovoia Titov— 
avayyerov nyiv THY dpov erimdOnow—@orTe we AdoV Yaphvat, 
1 Thess, iii. 6: apts Se EXPovros Tipobdov mpos juas ad vuar— 
Kal evayyedoapevou nuiv—Kat OTe exyeTe pvelay tyav—emuTo- 
Oovvres nuas etv—Sia TodTO mapeKANOnpev, adedpol, ed’ Huiv— 
1 Compare also 1 Thess. ii. 19, ris yap orépavos xavynoews, f ody) Kat tpeis, 
wai 1) xapa ; iii. 7, émt maon Ty Odiver kai avayxn Nev, with 2 Cor. vii. 4, mod? 
pot Kavxnots trép tpav, treprepiocevopa TH xapG emt wdoy TZ OdiWer Huar. 
x 
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emt Taon TH xapa, ) xalpouer, etc.) The disagreement of our 
Epistle with the Acts in respect of Timothy is undoubtedly due to 
the wish to give a copy of the scene of the Corinthian Epistle. In 
the Acts, xvii. 14, Silas and Timothy stayed at Berea when Paul 
went from there to Athens, and rejoined him afterwards at Corinth. 
According to our Epistle, iii. 1, Timothy is with the apostle at 
Athens ; it is from Athens that the apostle sends this aSeddas xat 
ouvepyos (this latter predicate is given to Titus, 2 Cor. viii. 23) to 
Thessalonica, probably for no other reason than that in 2 Cor. 
the apostle is still on his journey, and his unrest and impatience 
on the journey give so eloquent and vivid a proof of his vehement 
desire for them. It is, of course, quite possible that these circum- 
stances may have occurred more than once in the apostle’s life; 
but when we find so many things repeated under the same circum- 
stances, and the same occurrence narrated with the same words, 
we have a right to ask if the one account is not imitated from the 
other. 

The hortatory part of the Epistle, which begins in chap, iv., does 
not contain such striking analogies ; yet even here there are par- 
allel sentences, the expressions of which are very similar to those 
of the corresponding sentences in the older Epistles. Compare 1 
Thess. iv. 3, améyerbe vuas amo THs Topveias, With 1 Cor. vi. 18, 
pevyere tv aopveiay. The exhortation 1 Thess. iv. 4: eiSevas 
éxacrov vor etc., is quite analogous to that given by the apostle, 
1 Cor. vii. 2 sg. in regard to the conduct of married people. The 
exhortation 1 Thess. iv. 6, wn vmepBaiver Kai wreoverte ev TO 
Tpaypare Tov adeApov avrov answers to the apostle’s rebuke, 1 Cor. 
Vi. 8, vets adicetre Kal droatepelte Kat TavTa adedpovs, Which 
refers to rpaypa exew pos Tov Erepov of verse 1. The sentences 
1 Thess. v. 19 sq: ro mvedpa pn oBevvuTe, mrpodnreias yn efov0e- 
vette, travra Se Soxiypatete, TO Kadov KATEXETE, are somewhat 
different in sound, but in scope and spirit they are just the same 
as the general concluding exhortation, 1 Cor. xiv. 39, 40, &Aovre 
TO Tpodyrevew, Kab TO AarElY YrwocAaLS p7 KoOdVETE, mavta 8 


b / \ S / / 
evoxnwovas Kat Kata Takw yiweodw. 
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Dr. Lipsius’s attempt to defend the genuineness of the First 
Thessalonian Epistle would not of itself have induced me to 
return to the question regarding these two writings, had it not 
been that I thought myself in a position to give a further contri- 
bution to the settlement of it. The two Epistles are intimately 
related to each other by similarity of contents, certain passages 
proving that one of them must have been known to the writer of 
the other (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 9, and 2 Thess. iii. 8); and whatever 
verdict criticism may pass on one of them, will naturally determine 
our view of the other. The two simplest cases are that both are 
genuine or that both are spurious; there is another possible case, 
that the one is genuine and the other spurious, but this case can 
only be proved by such a careful comparison of the two as will 
show the spuriousness of the one to result from the genuineness 
of the other, or the genuineness of one from the spuriousness of 
the other. What has to be done first of all, however, is to find 
a point from which to determine the historical situation to which 
the Epi8tles belong. It is easy to deal in suppositions and pro- 
babilities, greater or less, with regard to such a monument of the 
primitive church ; but what are they worth if there be no one 
fixed point for the hypothesis and combination to rest upon with 
some little solidity? The second of these Epistles is of greater 
value in the eyes of criticism than the first, its doctrine of Anti- 
christ and of the Parousia being more definite and giving a better 
clew to the historical situation. Thus what we have first of all 
to examine is the eschatology of the chief passage of this Epistle. 
It has hitherto been considered, and I myself formerly held this 
view, that what we have in 2 Thess. ii. 1 sg. is the Christian view 
of Antichrist as it had arisen from a Jewish basis, chiefly in 
accordance with the prophecies of the book of Daniel; described 
in the chief features which it had assumed up to that time. This 
however gave too much room to suppose that the apostle Paul 
shared in the Jewish views of his contemporaries on the subject ; 
and whatever trouble we may take to show his eschatology to be 
different from that of this Epistle, we shall always be met by the 
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assertion that the one as well as the other lies inside the Jewish 
circle of ideas on the subject. We must therefore ask more defi- 
nitely whether in 2 Thess. ii. we do actually find ourselves entirely 
within the sphere of Jewish eschatology, such as the apostle also 
may have adopted; or whether we do not find a view of Anti- 
christ which can only have arisen on Christian soil, and which 
presupposes events and experiences that belong to a later age than 
that of the apostles. 

There can be no doubt, when we consider it, that the key to 
the chief passage of the Epistle, and therefore to the aim and char- 
acter of the whole writing, is to be found in the Apocalypse. 
The Apocalypse is the earliest writing in which we find the con- 
crete representation of a personal Antichrist; here the absolute 
enemy of Christianity is identified with the person of the Emperor 
Nero, and the picture of Antichrist is composed accordingly of 
features which are clearly enough borrowed from Nero's history 
and character. The same belief appears in the description of our 
Epistle. Antichrist is a definite person, an individual appearing 
in history at a certain fixed date; he is the man of sin, the son of 
perdition, the adversary who exalts himself above all that is called 
God, and is an object of worship, to such an extent that he places 
himself in the temple of God and asserts of himself that he is God. 
This description of Antichrist derives seyeral of its expressions 
from the prophet Daniel (compare especially xi. 36), but it also coin- 
cides with the description of the Apocalypse. The Apocalypse does 
not make Antichrist declare that he is God, but the actions of the 
false prophet who stands beside the beast all serve to represent the 
beast or Antichrist, as an object of worship, such as is due to the 
supreme God alone, Cf. Apoc. xiii. 12, 14, 15, xix. 20. And 
eridenvuvat éautov, OTe ett Beos does not refer, if accurately 
rendered, to what Antichrist says of himself in words, but rather 
to what he represents himself to be by his acts, in his whole Anti- 
christian behaviour. The difference thus comes to be that what 
the Apocalypse sets before our eyes in a succession of scenes by 
means of narrative and description, the author of our Epistle com- 
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presses into a general notion, and expresses concisely by means of 
accurate definition. There is nothing to prevent us from taking 
the Antichrist of our Epistle to be the same individual who is 
described more at large in the Apocalypse. The expressions avoyla 
and dyopos on the one side, and vads tov @eod on the other, may 
serve as an indication that we have to seek this individual in the 
circle of the heathen world. In what follows we recognise the 
views and images of the Apocalypse even more clearly.’ Anti- 
christ is the representative and organ of Satan, derives all power 
from him, and operates through false signs and wonders, through 
works of deceit, by which he plunges into destruction those who 
fall away from the truth and believe in him. Compare with 
Tapovola Kat evépryevay TOU CaTava ev Tacn Suvapet, Rev. xiii. 2, 
éSwxev aut@ (the beast or Antichrist) 6 Spaxwv trav Sdvapw avrov 
Kat Tov Opdvov avrov Kai e€ovciay peyadny : with onpeta nai Tépa- 
Ta Wrevdous, what the Revelation says of the false prophet, xiii. 13 s¢., 
that he wove? onpeta peyanra, etc., cf. xix. 20: 6 rotnoas Ta onpeta 
éveriov avtov; with the évépyera mAavns, through which men 
believe a lie, Rev. xiii. 14, wAava tovs KaTouxovytas emt THS YNS, 
and xix. 20, év ols érAavnce Tors NaBovtas TO yaparypya Tov Onp- 
tov, etc. The subjection of Antichrist is given differently in the 
Apocalypse, where the two organs of Satan, the beast and the false 
prophet, are at once hurled into the place of torment of the lower 
powers, The author of the Epistle represents Antichrist, whom 
he expressly describes as a man, as destroyed by the Lord through 
the breath of his mouth. This wvedua tov ctopatos, however, is 
equivalent to the poudaia ofeta which proceeds in the Revelation 
xix. 15, 21, é« Tov atéuaros avrov, and by which all the remnant 
are killed. In all these particulars the Epistle to the Thessalonians 
and the Apocalypse are substantially agreed; and there are some 
other points in the Epistle which appear inexplicable until the 
Apocalypse explains them. The most difficult problem in the 


1 Kern took it for granted in his discussion on 2 Thess. ii. 1-12, in the Tubingen 
Zeitachrift fiir Theologie 1839, H. 2, p. 200 ag., that the apocalyptical description 
of 2 Thess. is of a piece with the prophecy of the Revelation xiii. 3 sq., xvii. 10 sq., 
in which Nero returns in the character of Antichrist. 
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Epistle has hitherto been to find an interpretation for the xaréyov 
and the pvornpv ths avopias which is already working. De 
Wette, for example, thinks that the mystery of iniquity should not 
be understood of any individual, but of the still uncollected and 
unformed mass of iniquity which was to assume form and person- 
ality in Antichrist, and of which the writer may have seen some 
manifestations in the opposition of fanatical Jews. But the 
expression avouia prevents us from thinking of Jews: the re- 
proach contained in the word was one for the Jews to bring 
against the apostle, not one to which they themselves were liable. 
The sense and substance of the passage are clear enough: that 
the beginnings and elements are already present of that which will 
make its appearance in full concrete reality in the person of Anti- 
christ. But why is the word yvorzjpioy used to express this idea, 
and wherein does this yvornpiov consist, as Antichrist had not 
appeared at all, and what had appeared, the premonitory symptoms 
of his approach, was no secret, but manifest and visible? The 
only probable meaning seems to be this: that Antichrist was 
present in essence in the still scattered and isolated manifesta- 
tions of avouia. This presence of Antichrist in essence is, how- 
ever, too abstract a notion ; the statement is vague and shadowy; the 
power of evil that is working in the world is not fixed to any 
definite point, the person of Antichrist is not yet present at all, 
and his personal appearance is conceived merely as the concentra- 
tion of all the various manifestations of the power of evil into a 
unity. Surely the writer must have meant something more than 
this. The difficulty is at once solved if we take the idea of Anti- 
christ in this Epistle to be that of the Apocalypse. If it be the 
emperor Nero, then Antichrist is present as a person before he is 
fully revealed in the character of Antichrist. We have to think 
of the period in describing which the Apocalypse says of the beast, 
XVii. 8, Ori Hv, Kal ovK EoTL, Kal Tapéota. Nero, as emperor, has 
retired from the scene and is reported to be dead; but he is still 
alive, and will come again as Antichrist. In this interval he is 
secretly and mysteriously active, and preparing to appear in the 
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full energy of Antichrist, as soon as his hour is come (eis 70 azro- 
kaupOjvat avrov ev Tw éavTou Kaip@, verse 6). This then is the 
meaning of the words: ro yap puatnptov Hdn evepyetrat THs avopias. 
Antichrist is already come, but not openly, and is preparing in 
his retirement for the period when he is to appear. The word 
pvornpiov answers this interpretation perfectly. It is used in the 
same peculiar sense as in the Revelation xvii. 5, cf. verse 7. Here 
it is said of the woman that she has a name written on her fore- 
head as pvornpwov, namely BaBvAwv 7 peyadn; the meaning of 
which is that the name Babylon is given to her only in a figura- 
tive sense, that the reader is to think of something else that is 
merely hinted or suggested in this name ; that is, that the name 
stands in reality for the city of Rome. In the same way the ex- 
pression pvot7jpiov avopias, 2 Thess, ii. 7, is intended to indicate 
that avouia or the worker of it, the dvoos, stand for something 
else not stated, which is to give the notion of Antichrist an actual 
body and contents. What the word pvornpiov conveys is the 
notion of a vague hint which has to be filled up and supplemented 
by being referred to something actually existing in history. If 
this be, as we think it is, an adequate solution of the puarnprov 
THs avopias, then the xateyov, or as the writer says more definitely 
6 xatéywv, no longer presents any difficulty. What can it refer to 
but the intermediate government, which the Apocalypse agrees 
with our Epistle in placing between the disappearance and the 
return of Nero: the Roman emperor who occupied the throne 
when the Epistle was written, not Galba (even the Apocalypse 
makes him the sixth, followed by a seventh), but one of the 
following emperors.’ The further definition depends on other 
considerations which we have still to notice. 


1 The Apocalypse makes the sixth emperor to be followed by a seventh, who is 
to be immediately succeeded by the reappearing Nero. This limitation to the 
number seven is owing to the writer’s view that the seven hills of Rome symbolize 
the number of her rulers; xvii. 9 ai émra xepadal émra dpn ciow, drov 7 yur) 
xa@nra én avtav, kat Baowdeis émra eiow. Thus there can only be seven Roman — 
emperors in all, and the seventh, the immediate predecessor of Antichrist, is the 
xaréxoy ; i.e, the last before him. The notion of the xaréywy can only have arisen 
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We must now inquire into the purpose and occasion of the 
Epistle. The writer’s mind is engrossed and preoccupied with the 
Parousia of Christ, the judgment that is then to overtake the un- 
believing world, and the glory which the faithful may anticipate 
as the reward and compensation of their sufferings. He thinks it 
necessary, however, to warn his readers against the assertion that the 
day of the Lord is already come. They are not to be shaken out 
of their composure, nor to give way to terror, not even—there can 
be no doubt that this is the meaning—though some one make the 
announcement with prophetical inspiration, or appeal in support of 
it to a pretended declaration or letter of the apostle himself. They 
are to let no man deceive them by any means, nor delude them in- 
to thinking that the day of the Parousiais coming now. This must 
evidently refer to some movement that had arisen among the 
Christians, The exhortation eis ro wn Tayéws carevOyvas appears 
to indicate that something had been done already betraying a want 
of self-control and a readiness to be excited and led away. Let 
us seek for the traces of something of this kind in the history of 

‘the time. The Parousia is closely connected with Antichrist, and 
Antichrist with Nero, and thus we are naturally led to think of 
some of the pseudo-Neronian disturbances. Indeed it is surprising 
that none of the interpreters have sought the occasion of the Epistle 
in this quarter. A passage in Tacitus, which is often quoted for 
other purposes, approaches our Epistle even in its expressions and 
might well have been employed in this way. “Sub idem tempus,” 
‘Tacitus says, Hist. i. 8, of the period after the murder of Galba, 


from the view of the Apocalypse. The apocalyptical elements of the Epistle 
have not been properly attended to. In the first chapter as well as in the second, 
we meet with the ideas and the spirit of the Apocalypse. The sufferings of the 
Christians are regarded throughout from the point of view of retributive justice. 
The result of these sufferings is to be, for the righteous, that they will be glorified 
and judged worthy of the kingdom of God; while the ungodly will be punished 
to avenge them. Compare 2 Thess. i. 5, and Rev. vi. 6 aq., vii. 14, xi. 18. 

The appearing of the Lord when he comes with his mighty angels is described 
in the same way as in Rev. xix. 11 sg. Compare the év rupt proyds 2 Thess. i. 8, 
with the PAdé mupds of his eyes, Rev. xix. 12; and the dyyedos duvdpews avrov, 
2 Thess, i. 7, with the orparevpara ra év r@ ovpavg, Rev. xix. 14, 
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when Otho and Vitellius, and even Vespasian were taking up arms 
for their several interests, “ Achaia atque Asia falso exterritae, velut 
Nero adventaret ; vario super exitu ejus rumore, eoque pluribus 
vivere eum fingentibus credentibusque. Inde late terror, multi 
ad celebritatem nominis erecti, rerum novarum cupidine et odio 
praesentium. Gliscentem in dies famam fors discussit.”! Achaia, 
or Greece and Macedonia, and Asia Minor, were the chief seat of 
this disturbance, and Thessalonica was in these provinces. Even 
at that early date there were many Christians in these districts ; 
and as the reappearance of Nero meant to them simply the coming 
of Antichrist, the terror occasioned by the report would affect 
them more powerfully than their neighbours, and may have caused 
them to behave in.such a way as to aggravate the general alarm 
and ‘confusion.? There can be no doubt that prophets arose who 
applied the signs of the times in their own manner, and perhaps 
appealed to the Johannine Apocalypse, which was already well 
known. Pauline Christians did not fail for their part to point to 
the utterances of Paul, verbal or epistolary, in which he was held 
to have foretold the catastrophe. At the time when our Epistle 
was written, the excitement was spoken of as tayéws canrevOnvat 
amo Tov vdos, and set down to some unscrupulous person who had 
imposed on the general credulity ; the ludibrium falsi Neronis 
must thus have disappeared again, and the Epistle must have been 
written after the alarm was over. As we read of gliscens in dies 
fama, the commotion may have continued for some time, but its 
collapse was so sudden and complete (fors discussit) that there 


1 We know of three pseudo-Neros. The first is that spoken of above ; a second 
is mentioned by Zonaras (p. 578 c. cf. Reimarus on Dio Cassius, c. 64, 9). He 
appeared in A.v.c. 832 under Titus, gained a considerable following in Asia 
Minor and the regions of the Euphrates, and sought refuge at last with the 
Parthian king. The third is he, of whom Tacitus says, Hist. i. 2, that through 
him, mota prope Parthorum arma. According to Suetonius, vita Ner., c. 57, this 
was twenty years after Nero’s death. The situation of our Epistle shuts us up 
to the first of these falst Nerones. 

2 If the terror was so great and general as Tacitus describes, we are obliged to 
attribute it to the Christians more than others, for this among other reasons, that 
many of the Gentiles desired the return of Nero, and must have hailed the report 
of it. Cf. Theologische Jahrbticher, 1852, p. 332 sq. 
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could be no doubt of the utter groundlessness of the whole story, 
and it would naturally be spoken of as a thing of the past, just as 
we find in our Epistle. Yet we must not go too far beyond the 
date of the Neronian catastrophe ; in spite of the experience gained 
from the appearance of the false Nero, our writer does not by any 
means relinquish the belief that Nero is to reappear; he knows 
that the uvornpsov THs avouias Hon evepyetras, and that it is nothing 
but the existence of the xaréyav, the Emperor presently in posses- 
sion of the throne, that causes his appearance to be delayed.’ 

It was important, therefore, to learn from the error that had been 
committed, and to deduce from it the principle on which the ex- 
pectations of the future are to be formed. The newly made experi- 
ence is vividly present to the writer’s mind, and he derives from it 
the new criteria on which his new theory of the Parousia is based. 
The Parousia cannot take place until Antichrist has come, and 
Antichrist cannot come till after the falling away, and neither the 
falling away nor Antichrist can come until the xatéyov is taken 
out of the way. When, therefore, the ruling emperor has fallen, 
the catastrophe of the Parousia will begin. Now Galba had fallen 
already, so had also Otho and Vitellius, and notwithstanding this, 
the Nero of report had turned out to be a fictitious one. The 
several criteria here mentioned must therefore follow hard one on 
the other. With the fall of the present emperor comes Antichrist, 
with him must come the azoctacia, and this can be nothing but 
what the Apocalypse describes, xiii. 4, 8, 12, the idolatrous mpoc- 


1 As the reigns of Otho and Vitellius were extremely short, the xaréyov is 
probably Vespasian, and the Epistle will then have been composed in the early 
years of his reign. It might be inferred from the xadioa eis rov vadv rov Geo, 
2 Thess. ii. 4, that the date is prior to the destruction of Jerusalem. Our only 
reason for doubting this is, that the Epistle shows the Apocalypse to have been 
already well known. The expression might be taken as a figurative one, formed 
after the prophet Daniel ; or vads Geov may be equivalent to rémos rov vaov. 
Even though the temple was not standing, the place where it had stood was 
considered equally sacred, as we see from the setting up of the idol under 
Hadrian. Cf. the krit. unters. tiber die kan. ev., p. 606 sg. The feeling of 
sanctity attached not so much to the temple as to the site on which the temple 
stood, as the temple itself is called d&y:os réos; Acts vi. 13 sg., xxi. 28. 
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xuvewy, namely, which is rendered to Antichrist at his appearance, 
when the whole unbelieving world hails him and espouses his 
cause. But this criterion-is not enough ; it is not easy to be certain 
whether the following that a reputed Nero gets is sufficient in 
number and of such a character as to be a sure token of Anti- 
christ. Antichrist must therefore reveal and declare himself to 
be what he is, the avOpwrros TNS dpuaptias, the wos amwnetas, the 
GVTUKELMEVOS Kal UTrEPALPOMEVOS emt Travta Neyopnevov Beov 4 cé- 
Bacna, @OTE aUTOV Els Tov vaov Tov Beov Kabicat, arrodexvivra 
€autov Ott eott Geos. The main point, in a word, is the avoxadud- 
Ojvat avtov ev TO EavtoU xaip~p. Now what does all this amount 
to? It is precisely the instruction and the warning that would be 
suggested by the experience just gained in the matter of the false 
Nero. That Christians were not to let themselves be imposed upon 
by any such ludibrium, nor led to think that the Parousia of Christ 
was to take place immediately ; that this belief would not be war- 
ranted until Antichrist had revealed himself so unmistakably 
with all his proper tokens, as to leave no doubt whatever of his 
actual presence. This is all intended, it is clear, to prevent the 
recurrence in the future of such commotions, as we see from the 
historical data that the affair of the false Nero had excited. The 
Christian is to consider it his duty to exercise caution and presence 
of mind, and to avoid all precipitation. With regard to the Par- 
ousia, he is to regulate his behaviour and his views strictly in 
accordance with the tangible evidence of facts. 

The exhortations given in a later part of the Epistle are very 
appropriate to the historical situation we have traced. The belief 
in the Parousia could easily operate in a very demoralizing way. 
What was the use of caring for the future, or making orderly 
arrangements, if the Parousia might come at any moment and be 
the end of all? This state of feeling could be more mischievous 
still There were men to whom this state of things gave a welcome 
opportunity to indulge in their natural love of disorder. There 
were such men among the Christians : faith, 7.e. the right Christian 
faith, was not a thing possessed by all, as is said, iii 2; there 
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were not wanting ato7o Kal tovnpot avOpwirot, who became a 
burden upon other people. The main part of the writer's exhortations 
is thus directed very naturally against disorderly life, against idle- 
ness and refusal to labour. The last was the chief evil; it arose 
from the view that all things were on the verge of dissolution. It 
was thought unnecessary to continue to work, men lounged about 
in idleness, and thought no shame to live at the expense of others, 
since those who had means would no longer be able, when the Par- 
ousia came, to make any use of them. It is those people who are 
spoken of in iii. 11: dxovowev yap twas mepuratobvtas ev vpiv 
aTaxtws, pndev epyalopevous, aAXa Treptepyatouevous. Hence the 
earnest admonition, not to go idle, but to work (wera novyias 
épyater Oau, iii. 12), and the insistence upon the principle, that he 
who will not work, should get nothing to eat, iii. 10; which, how- 
ever, is not to prejudice the exercise of the Christian duty of 
beneficence towards those who are in.want, iii. 13. In this con- 
nexion, where the writer is recommending work for the purpose of 
self-support, and that Christians should beware of being burden- 
some to others, nothing could be happier than his appeal to the 
apostle’s own example, and to the principles enunciated by him in 
his own Epistles. Avroi yap otSate, a> Sei pipetcOae nuas, etc., 
verse 7 sg. The writer is obviously thinking of the passage 1 Cor. 
ix. 4 sg.; he very appropriately generalizes what the apostle says, 
1 Cor. ix. 12, that he did for a special purpose, and imputes to him a 
wider motive : (va éavrous To7ov Sapev viv els TO pipetcOar juas, 
v. 9. In the sentences, wn cvvavapiyvuabe, iva evtparrn—o KvpLos 
THs elpnyns, iii. 14, 16, we find further points of resemblance to the 
Corinthian Epistles. Cf. 1 Cor. v. 9, 11; 2 Cor. xiii. 2. 

If this interpretation of the occasion and scope of the Epistle be 
accepted, it certainly cannot be charged with any want of colour or 
point, or historical character. The situation from which it is written 
is such that we fully appreciate the necessity that existed for issuing 
such a piece of Christian exhortation, and the desirability of invest- 
ing it with the name of that apostle whom the Churches of those 
regions for whom it was mainly intended revered as their founder. 
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One very obvious result of the foregoing investigation, however, is 
that the apostle Paul cannot possibly have written this Epistle him- 
self. He could know nothing of an Antichrist appearing in the 
person of the Emperor Nero; nor of a xaréywv, by whom the 
portentous catastrophe was in the meantime delayed, nor of the cir- 
cumstances which called so urgently for exhortations like those to be 
addressed to the members of his Churches. Whom could the apostle 
possibly have meant with the catéywv? It is said to be more than 
probable—De Wette shares this view—that he meant the Roman 
empire or the Roman emperor. There can be no doubt, it is said, 
that he had the book of Daniel before his mind, that the four mon- 
archies of that book represented to him the whole course of the 
world’s history down to the appearance of the Messianic kingdom, 
and that he unquestionably held the fourth to be the Roman 
empire, as did Josephus and the early fathers, so that this empire 
which still existed was the only obstacle in the way of the last 
catastrophe. He had before his eyes the condition of the world as 
it then was, and his vision carried him no further. He expected 
the speedy termination of the Roman empire, and after that the 
appearance of Antichrist, and finally, but still in his own lifetime, 
the second coming of Christ. All this, however, fails to explain 
how he formed this peculiar conception of a xaréywv. The Roman 
empire was the last ; and Antichrist might come sooner or later 
during its existence. Now if the Roman empire, or the Roman 
emperor, was held to be the caréywy, it must surely have had some 
characteristic features showing it to be so, and contained some 
definite symptoms of the impending catastrophe. But if, as is 
generally assumed, the Epistle was written in the year 53 A.D., what 
reason was there to deem the then reigning emperor Claudius 
to be the xatéywy, the power which alone stood in the way of the 
appearance of Antichrist? Or if the Epistle be placed at the very 
beginning of the reign of Nero, we know of nothing at that period 
that could lead any one to suppose that that Emperor would be the 
last. All that we find in this period is the general belief that the 
end of the world was near, but so long as this expectation derived 
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no special strength or colour from anything personal to the then 
reigning emperor, it is hard to see why he should be called the 
xateyov. Nor is it easy to explain why, if the apostle thought it 
necessary at that time to give such a careful and circumstantial 
opinion on the Parousia, he never returned to the subject in any of 
his subsequent Epistles. In the later Epistles he entirely ignores, 
on this hypothesis, the vivid expectation of Antichrist which he 
had awakened, when he represented him as already working in 
secret, and about to appear in the immediate future. Was it not 
somewhat strange that having presented these ideas with such 
emphasis to the Christian consciousness, he should all at once drop 
the subject; that he should have nothing to say of the many 
prophecies he had uttered and which had remained unfulfilled, and 
pass at once to the announcement of the instant approach of the 
Parousia of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 51)? To explain all this, we are 
reminded of the narrow limits of time, which the apostle spoke of 
in his prophecy, and are even told that as the events which he 
expected from the immediate future did not take place, it was 
unreasonable to expect the fulfilment of the prophecy from a future 
more remote. It is better, we are told, to acknowledge that Paul 
made a mistake, that his characteristic impetuosity made him 
imagine that he knew things which it is not given to man to know, 
not even to an apostle though filled beyond all other men with the 
spirit of Christ. If this be all that can be said, the Epistle stands 
before us a riddle utterly unsolved. Would it not be far simpler 
to refer it to the time to which all its characteristic features 
obviously point, and to accept the conclusion that the apostle him- 
self was not the writer? But, it may be objected, how could 
another writer make the apostle say these things if he could not 
possibly have said them himself? how could a later writer make 
him speak of Nero as Antichrist, when this theory could have had 
no evidence nor reason at the time when the Epistle was repre- 
sented as having been written? The answer to this question is 
found in the precautions taken by the writer himself to meet it, if 
it should arise. In such a point we see very distinctly how the 
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character of such an Epistle is insensibly determined by the double 
personality of the writer. The writer is the apostle and yet at the 
same time another person ; the form of the Epistle is from the pre- 
tended, the contents from the real, author, and these two have to be 
made to harmonize in some way. There are several things in the 
Epistle which give us a tolerably clear glimpse of an age lying 
beyond the apostle’s time ; and yet these are so managed as not to 
make its apostolic authorship too palpably impossible or impro- 
bable. The special concrete individual elements of the later 
history are as far as possible generalized, as we see in the concep- 
tion of Antichrist. It is not till we take Nero to be the actual 
subject of the predicates with which Antichrist is characterized, 
that the picture appears before us as that of a real person ; and yet 
it cannot be said that any of the traits of the picture is so specifi- 
cally Neronian as to show the writer to have forgotten the part he 
was playing. He does not mention a xatéyov without speaking 
first of ro KaT EXOD, the abstract instead of the concrete, a phrase 
which suggests nothing more than some hindrance or other in the 
circumstances of the times. Again, we see the writer trying to 
engraft his own interests on the personal history of the apostle, and 
to keep up the fictitious personality, by asserting again and again 
that the apostle had told his readers by word of mouth, when he 
was present with him, what he was now writing, cf. 11. 5; 11. 10. 
Thus should there be anything in the Epistle that is not quite clear, 
they are to imagine what he said orally as the commentary to it, 
and to remember that the original readers had been already 
acquainted with the apostle’s meaning. The pretended apostle, as 
author of the Epistle, is thus made to assure himself again and 
again of his identity with the true apostle ; which simply shows 
that the writer felt this to be the weak point in his literary under- 
taking. In the same way the frequent allusions to passages of 
the authentic Epistles are meant to confirm us in the belief that 
we are altogether within the familiar circle of the Pauline ideas. 
But the more pains such a production takes to prove itself a 
Pauline Epistle (as notably in the conclusion, iii. 17, 18), the 
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more reason does there appear for holding its asserted origin to be 
doubtful. 

We must now look back from the second Epistle to the first. 
If we have made up our minds about the second it will be less 
difficult to arrive at a definite opinion with regard to the first. 
As we saw that the genuineness of the first is doubtful, and as 
that of the second has even stronger evidence against it, we have 
now to inquire what, in this view of their origin, is the relation 
which they bear to each other. 

The First Epistle deals in its exhortations with a wider range of 
subjects, and is at more pains than the second to explain by con- 
siderations personal to the apostle how the different topics it 
contains came to be taken up. Yet the question of the Parousia 
is evidently the foremost in the writer's mind, he thinks the time 
calls urgently for instruction and explanation on the subject. 
This point is kept prominently in view from the very beginning : 
even in the introduction, i. 3, the writer speaks of the vroyovn ths 
édmidos to Kupiov npav Incot Xpuotod éumpoabev tov Beov Kai 
matpos pov, 1.e, the hope of his return. He calls Jesus, i. 10, rov 
pucpevov Nuas amo THS Opyns THS Eepyouevns, and God, ii. 12, the 
KaXav nuas eis THY EavTod Bacineay cat Sofav. He speaks re- 
peatedly of the Parousia as the ultimate event which the efforts 
of Christians are to keep in view, ii. 19: Tis yap pov édmis— 
éumpoabev tov Kupiov nav “Incot Xpirrov—ev t@ avtod rrap- 
ovaig: iii. 13, es To ornpikas Ypov tas Kapdias—ev TH Tapovoia 
tou Kupiou nav Inoot peta ravtwv tay dyiwv avtov. When he 
comes to speak of this subject specially, iv. 13, he makes the 
transition with the same formula with which the apostle generally | 
introduces the more important passages of his Epistles : ov Oedopepv 
Se vuas ayvoety. On comparing the sections in the two Epistles 
which deal with the Parousia, we are struck by the fact, that 
though there is said to be a very short interval of time between 
the two, the first contains no trace of what the second treats as 
a matter of the first importance. The first seeks to reassure its 
readers concerning those who have fallen asleep, and to instruct 
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them when the Parousia is to be expected; but there is not a 
word of Antichrist nor of the circumstances which are to herald 
his appearance. The interpreters have nothing to say on this 
point that bears the least semblance of probability. De Wette, 
for example, says that the strongly apocalyptical tendency of 
the apostle’s preaching produced an extraordinary sensation at 
Thessalonica. The First Epistle did nothing to allay the excite- 
ment, but on the contrary insisted on the duty of being constantly 
on the watch for the immediate advent of Christ. The apostle 
felt it necessary afterwards to do something to cool down the 
fervour of the expectations the Thessalonians had formed. But 
this cannot surely have been necessary, for the picture of Anti- 
christ that is drawn with such care must have been a fresh source 
of agitation. But why does Antichrist come on the scene at this 
point? According to 2 Thess. ii 5, the apostle had spoken of 
Antichrist during his residence at Thessalonica, but even suppos- 
ing the Second Epistle to be genuine, we cannot help asking why 
the First Epistle does not contain the least allusion to the subject. 
If the Second Epistle is to be fixed to the definite historical position 
we have indicated, it becomes impossible to frame any rational 
theory of the relation borne to it by the first, except on the as- 
sumption that the first was written after the second, and at a 
considerable interval after it. The expectation of Antichrist had 
died away of itself, since Antichrist had failed to appear at the 
time when everything in the Roman empire seemed to be ready 
for him. It was impossible to give up expecting the Parousia of 
Christ himself; but the longer it tarried, the more did doubts and 
questions arise on the subject, and these it was necessary to satisfy. 
This is what the First Epistle sets itself to do, and both the diffi- 
culty which it discusses, and the considerations it brings forward to 
meet them, belong to a later period. According to iv. 13, anxiety 
was felt on behalf of those Christians who had fallen asleep having 
waited in vain for the Parousia of Christ, and died before it came, 
lest, when it did arrive, they should be worse off than those who 
were living at the time. This might be (iv. 15) either by their 
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not rising again till later, or perhaps even by their continuing 
permanently in the comfortless condition of the under-world, 
which they had already endured since their death, so that there 
would be no difference between them and the heathens (verse 
13). In view of these anxieties the writer appeals to the resurrec- 
tion of Christ as the warrant for believing in a resurrection of the 
dead, and goes on to assure his readers that the resurrection of 
those Christians who had died would be the first thing to take 
place when the Lord should descend from heaven, after which those 
who were alive should be united to those who had risen, and be 
for ever with the Lord. It is very difficult to harmonize this de- 
scription of the Parousia with the series of events connected with 
the coming of Antichrist, as the Second Epistle, following the Re- 
velation, details them. But not to insist on this, we are forced to ask 
when Christians began to regard the case of those who had 
fallen asleep as a matter of such anxiety. If the Epistle 
be genuine and was written to the young church at Thessa- 
lonica only a few months after it was founded, how many 
xexotunwevot could there be—members of the church who had died 
after their conversion to Christianity ? The question of the pro- 
spects of their fellow-Christians who had died would naturally rise 
into prominence with the church when there came to be a con- 
siderable number who had died without seeing what all hoped that 
they would live to see, when a whole generation perhaps had de- 
parted from the midst of the Christian community. At a time 
when the Parousia and the end of the world were thought to be 
so close at hand, the idea that the Christian community consisted 
of the dead as well as of the living could only arise gradually, and 
could hardly become familiar till the continual replacement of the 
dead by the living had come to show that a new order of things 
was now prevailing. 

The apostle had indicated a belief that he himself would live to see 
the Parousia, and an author writing after his death would still make 
him express that belief, iv. 15, 17. Though the apostle had been 

mistaken, yet what he had said was true of those who did live to 
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see the Parousia. But it marks a wide departure from the faith of the 
first Christians,—that they would be alive at the Parousia,—when 
‘instead of that expectation we find it urged that it did not make the 
least difference whether one became partaker of the blessings of that 
event in the ranks of the dead or of the living. The question 
whether the Parousia was to happen sooner or later was no longer 
one of paramount importance. The important thing was to cultivate 
that attitude of mind which the writer of the Epistle recommends to 
his readers, v. 1. The dogmatic significance of the question of the 
Parousia is here reduced to the practical exhortation that since the 
date of it was utterly uncertain it was necessary to be prepared for 
it every moment. This obviously implies, that a considerable time 
had passed since the Parousia began to be expected. ypovos and 
xatpot are spoken of, times and periods that have already passed 
without its coming, times and periods which may still have to pass 
before it comes, that is to say, simply the broad course of time, of 
which the 7juépa Kupéov constitutes the closing scene. The only 
warning issued is against those who are seduced into toogreat security 
because the Parousia is so long delayed, and who forget that the day 
of the Lord comes suddenly and unexpectedly as a thief in the night, 
verse 2. Christians must thus be exhorted simply to be watchful and 
sober ; an exhortation which shows that the Christian consciousness 
had now rejected the ecstatic and eccentric elements that entered 
into the primitive belief of the Parousia. If the Parousia be con- 
templated with composure, that means that it is beyond the im- 
mediate sphere of vision; and the further off it is conceived to be, 
the more room is there left for the circle of Christian life and duty. 
This sphere is filled up as much as possible by our author with 
moral instructions and exhortations to wepurateiy akiws Tov Ocov, 
ii. 12; cf.iv.1, 2. In this department as well as in the other he has 
the Second Epistle before him, and borrows precepts which are 
much more natural and appropriate there than here ; though they 
had not ceased to be necessary at the later period. Such are vov- 
Oereiv Tovs ataxtous verse 14, didotipetaOar novyatew, mpdoce 
Ta boia, Kat epyaterOar tats xepaotv, iv. 11, and ii, 9; cf. 2 Thess. 
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iii, 7-12. The writer takes special care to let the reason and 
occasion of his moral precepts appear. For this purpose he avails 
himself largely of the apostolical framework of his Epistle. The 
apostle strives to stimulate his readers to be forward in the busi- 
ness of their Christian calling, partly by praising them for their 
good qualities, and partly by assuring them of his own love and 
attachment to them. 

As for the passages which have commonly been held to show 
the dependence of the Second Epistle on the First, it is not difficult 
to convert them into proofs of the opposite relation. (In some cases 
they are obviously extensions and exaggerations of the parallels in 
the Second Epistle, as, eg. iv. 15-17 is simply an explanation of 
the émicvvaywyn, 2 Thess. ii. 1, and 1 Thess. v. 27, dpxifw vas 
tov Kupuoy, etc., is an assertion of the importance of the Epistle 
similar to that, 2 Thess. iii 14, e 8¢€ rus ovy vraxover, etc., only 
stronger.) And there seems to be no further consideration of any. 
weight to be brought against the view we have sought to estab- 
lish of the origin of the two Epistles, and their relation to each 
other. The First Epistle must accordingly have been written after 
the Second, and if we accept the most natural interpretation of the 
passage 1 Thess. ii. 16, we have the Epistle referring to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem as an accomplished fact.' 


1 If the Epistle be considered to be by Paul, we must say on this point that 
he regards a thing, of which he merely foresaw the accomplishment, as already to 
all intents accomplished. The grammar admits of this, but is it natural to speak 
of an event, such as the destruction of Jerusalem, before it came about, as if it 
had taken place already? The ordinary interpretation thus provides a new 
proof, that the author of an Epistle like this could not indeed forbear to speak 
of the time in which he himself was living, but took care to choose expressions 
which should not be out of place as coming from the mouth of the author whose 
name he was assuming. 
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